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For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Panal  Cod*  of  California 
1915,  Saction  623 
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NEW!  STRAPLESS 

BODY 


BY  VICTORIA™ 


One  bra  to  wear  J  seamless  way; 


racerback 
two-strap 
one-strap 
halter 


VICTORIA'S  SECRET 


at  .ill  Stores  including:      57th  St. 
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JOSEPH  ABBOUD  three-button  suit. 


www.nordstrom.com 


NORDSTROM 


reinvent  yourself 
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PALM  BEACH  PALM  DESERT 


SCOTTSDALE         SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 


The  new  TT  Roadster  •  225  hp,  6-speed  manual  with  quattro®  all  wheel  drive,  or  180  hp,  5-speed  manual  with  front-wheel  dr 


Visit  our  website  or  call  1-800-FOR-AUDI  for  more  information.  "Audi,"  "quattro,"  an( 


jated  rear  glass  window*  Fine  Nappa  leather  sport  seats  •  Gentlemen,  start  your  drooling  •  www.audiusa.com  AUOI 


ered  trademarks  and  "TT"  is  a  trademark  of  AUDI  AG. ©2000  Audi  of  America,  Inc. 
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SIMPLY  UNPREDICTABLE  Kim  Basinger  may  be  Hollywood's 

most  eccentric  leading  lady,  as  even  her  husband.  Alec  Baldwin, 

will  attest,  and  she  has  struggled  with  both  her  phobias  and 

her  feelings.  But  in  the  wake  of  Basinger's  L.A.  Confidential  Oscar. 

and  as  her  much-anticipated  next  film,  I  Dreamed  of  Africa, 

opens  this  month.  Leslie  Bennetts  finds  the  46-year-old  beauty 

finally  getting  the  respect— and  roles— she  deserves. 

Photographs  by  Mario  Testino 17 


FRENCH  CONFECTION  Jean-Baptiste  Mondino  and 

Ned  Zeman  spotlight  Guess?  and  Victoria's  Secret 

supermodel  Laetitia  Casta,  whose  selection  as  the  new  "Marianne," 

France's  national  icon,  has  won  her  a  place  in  history  next 

to  Bardot  and  Deneuve  


\1 


DON'T  ASK,  DON'T  KILL  As  July  5,  1999,  dawned  at 

the  Fort  Campbell  army  base,  which  straddles  the  Kentucky-Tennessee 

border,  Specialist  Justin  Fisher  goaded  Private  Calvin  Glover 

into  beating  Fisher's  sleeping  roommate  to  death  with  a 

baseball  bat.  Investigating  the  murder  of  Private  First  Class  Barry 

Winchell,  Buzz  Bissinger  uncovers  its  disturbing  roots:  Glover's 

and  Fisher's  sordid  pasts,  rampant  drinking  on  the  base,  and  a 

malevolent  homophobia  that  thrived  under  the  policy  of 

"Don't  ask,  don't  tell"  


\1 


THE  PASSION  AND  THE  PRIVILEGE  Jemima  Goldsmith, 
dazzling  daughter  of  the  late  Anglo-French  billionaire  Sir  James 
Goldsmith,  is  raising  two  children  amid  the  poverty  and  disease  of 
Lahore,  Pakistan,  while  Imran  Khan,  the  dashing  cricket  hero  she 
married  in  1995.  wages  a  quixotic,  perilous  campaign  to  become  the 
country's  prime  minister.  Interviewing  the  couple,  their  family,  and 
friends,  Leslie  Bennetts  watches  a  jet-set  fairy  tale  confront  the  blistering 
realities  of  politics,  tabloid  scandal,  and  Islamic  fundamentalism. 
Photographs  by  Michel  Comte I! 


TRIUMPH  OF  THE  TATE  In  an  architectural  tour  deforce, 

Jacques  Herzog  has  turned  London's  Bankside  Power  Station  into 

a  charismatic  new  home  for  the  Tate  Museum's  world-class  modem-art 

collection.  Henry  Porter  reports  on  how  Herzog  and 

museum  director  Sir  Nicholas  Serota  created  a  spectacular 

21st-century  space  from  a  hulking  industrial  relic. 

Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle  I 

BON  JOVI  DOES  HOLLYWOOD  Annie Leibovitz 

and  Evgenia  Peretz  spotlight  rocker  Jon  Bon  Jovi,  whose  fist-shaking, 

wide-eyed  energy  is  fueling  two  different  arenas  thanks  to 

an  upcoming  album.  Crush,  and  a  starring  role  in  U-57J, 

Jonathan  Mostow's  World  War  II  drama,  due  out  this  month    I1 

THE  WHITE  HOTEL  This  month,  as  Ian  Schrager  opens 

the  Sanderson,  his  second  London  hotel,  Peter  York  journeys 

into  Schrager's  empire  of  unflagging,  ever  higher  concepts 

and  locates  the  luxurious  axis  of  ethereal  and  sexy. 

Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle    Z( 
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LOG  ON  TO  GET  THIS  LOOK, 
guerlain  eyeliner  in  mauve  profond  no. 5 
body&  soul  rouge  in  flamingo 
givenchy  lipstick  in  pink  no.  2 


>EPHORA. 


the  most  beauty  online 
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more  moisture. 
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more  mystery. 


LOG  ON  TO  GET  THIS  LOOK, 
lorac  mascara  in  black 
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SHOCKOF  THE  NUDE  With  a  fresh  crop  of  paintings 

on  exhibit  at  New  York's  Acquavella  Galleries,  Lucian  Freud  has 

revealed  the  deepening  of  his  artistic  vision,  moving  past  the 

fleshy,  often  outrageous  surface  of  his  subjects  to  their  most  vulnerable 

and  hidden  interiors.  It's  a  shift  that  critic  John  Richardson 

experienced  firsthand,  in  the  45  disarming  and  art-affirming  hours 

he  spent  posing  for  the  British  master. 

Photograph  by  Bruce  Bernard  Z 
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THE  ROAD  TO  WEST  EGG  It's  been  75  years  since  the 
publication  of  The  Great  Gatsby,  but  there's  a  thoroughly  modern  edge 
to  the  Jazz  Age  classic.  Poring  through  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
remarkable,  gin-scented  prose,  Christopher  Hitchens  examines 
the  power  of  America's  first  true  farewell  to  innocence  

HALL  OF  FAME  Evgenia  Peretz  nominates  Hamilton  Jordan, 
former  White  House  chief  of  staff,  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  for  fighting 
cancer  on  medical  boards,  at  Camp  Sunshine,  and  at  their 
own  dinner  table.  Portrait  by  Michael  O'Brien  

THE  WHALE  AND  THE  HORROR  The  1820  sinking  of 
the  Essex  by  a  rogue  sperm  whale  was  an  inspiration  for  Herman 
Melville's  Moby-Dick.  But  the  disaster  that  launched  a  literary 
masterpiece  didn't  end  with  the  ship's  destruction.  In  an  excerpt  from 
his  new  book,  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sea,  Nantucket  historian  Nathaniel 
Philbrick  draws  on  recently  uncovered  documents  for  his  gripping 
account  of  the  crew's  epic  struggle  to  reach  land,  a  fight  which  left  eight 
survivors  on  the  edge  of  madness.  Photographs  by  Don  Freeman 

REGARDING  HENRY  Michael  Shnayerson  previews 

Henry  Porter's  Remembrance  Day,  a  debut  thriller  about  high-tech 

terrorism  that's  as  protean  and  energetic  as  its  author. 

Portrait  by  Julian  Broad 

ALL  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MEN  With  a  male  partner  and  an 
adopted  10-year-old  son,  Clinton's  staff  secretary,  Sean  Maloney,  is  the 
highest-ranking  openly  gay  appointee  to  the  White  House.  Michael 
O'Neill  and  Dee  Dee  Myers  spotlight  a  West  Wing  pioneer I 

THE  eESTABLISHMENT  50  From  Silicon  Alley  to  Silicon  Valle; 
Vanity  Fair  presents  the  top  leaders  of  the  turbocharged  Internet 
economy,  while  Alan  Deutschman  points  and  clicks  on  their  surprising 
back  stories,  start-up  strategies,  and  I. P.O.  billions  (and  billions). 
Photographs  by  Darryl  Estrine    I 
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LET  THE  SANAA  SHINE  Fashion  legend  Eleanor  Lambert  givesl 
Speed  Dial  a  new  look;  Nan  Darien  throws  a  monkey  wrench  into 
the  process  of  German  reunification;  George  Wayne  bows  to  the  Duchi 
of  York;  a  math  refresher  with  Henry  Alford;  British  art 
wunderkind  Sam  Taylor-Wood;  V.F  Camera— hope  floats  at  the 
Save  Venice  Ball 
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ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION 


EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 
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ACURA 

www.acura.com 

For  a  closer  look  at  the  2000  Acura  model 

line,  and  to  find  the  showroom  nearest  you, 

log  on,  or  call  800-TO-ACURA. 


alib 


ris 


www.alibris.com 

Looking  for  rare,  used,  and  out-of-print 

books?  Alibris  is  the  online  store  for  books 

you  thought  you'd  never  find. 


Audi 

www.audiusa.com 

The  new  Audi  TT  Roadster.  The  perfect 
blend  of  performance  and  art.  For  more 
information  visit  us  at  www.audiusa.com. 


Autonomy 

www.autonomy.com 

Autonomy's  technology  powers  large-scale, 
personalized  systems  for  knowledge 

management,  enterprise  portals,  new  media 
publishing,  and  electronic  commerce. 


BAUME  &  MERGER 

GENEVE -1830   

www.baume-et-mercler.com 

Baume  &  Mercier  is  the  170-year-old  luxury 

Swiss  watchmaker  that  offers  exceptional 

timepieces.  To  find  the  right  watch  for  you, 

please  visit  www.baume-et-mercier.com. 


bluefly.com 

fabulous  fashion,  fierce  prices' 
www.bluefly.com 

Save  up  to  75%  on  designer  fashion  and 
accessories  for  men,  women,  kids,  and  home. 


Ccufi 


ter 

www.  c  artier,  com 

Cartier  offers  a  wide  range  of  luxury 

goods  including  jewelry,  watches,  fragrance, 

writing  instruments,  lighters,  leather  goods, 

silver,  and  crystal.  Visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.cartier.com. 


GENEVE 
www.chopard.com 

Discover  the  "World  of  Chopard,"  a  world  of 

exceptional  timepieces  and  jewelry  created 

with  charm  and  passion  in  the  most  precious 

materials  for  over  1 35  years. 
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www.  clinique.com 

Now  you  can  buy  anything  Clinique 

at  www.clinique. corn-Smart  start?  Online 

skin  typing.  Helps  you  find  perfect  match-ups 

and  precision-fit  skin  care.  Great  skin. 

Great  looks.  And  a  friendly  return  policy. 


COACH 


www.coach.com 


Coach,  America's  leading  provider  of 

quality  lifestyle  accessories,  is  now  available 

for  online  shopping.  Visit  Coach  at 

www.coach.com. 


www.ellentracy.com 

www.  ellentracy.  com 

Plan  your  spring  wardrobe,  view  a 

retrospective  of  Ellen  Tracy's  50  years,  and 

sign  up  for  CLUB  ELLEN  TRACY. 


SURF  WITHOUT  SEARCHING 

www.  eTour.com 

eTour.com,  the  next-generation  Web 

surfing  guide  that  connects  users  to  sites 

matching  their  personal  interests.  Use  our 

"remote  control"  to  browse  the  sites. 

Register  at  www.etour.com. 


www.gap.com 

From  capri's  and  colorful  T's  to  the  latest 

styles  in  strech,  gap.com  is  the  place  to  shop 

for  great  clothes  for  men  and  women. 

gap.com  always  open 


GUESS.com 

www.GUESS.com 

Shop  online  for  the  latest  summer  vacation 

essentials:  sunglasses,  swimwear,  sarongs, 

slinky  tanks,  shorts,  and  sandals.  All  you'll 

need  to  find  is  the  sunshine. 


5^  guru.com., 

Power  (or  the  independent  professional 

www.guru.com 

Guru.com— the  premier  resource 

for  independent  professionals  and  the 

clients  who  hire  them!  Guru.com  provides 

job-matching,  business  management  tools, 

deals  on  gear,  and  professional  community. 


www.iam.com 

IAM.COM  will  connect  aspiring 

talent  with  the  entertainment  industry 

in  a  community  that  provides  resources, 

education,  and  the  legitimate  opportunity 

for  industry  discovery. 


LINCOLN 

www.lincolnvehlcles.com 

Lincoln  Navigator. 

It's  the  most  luxurious  way  to  travel.  .  . 

anywhere.  To  learn  more  about  the 

world's  most  powerful  full  size  SUV,  visit 

www.lincolnvehicles.com. 


liz  Claiborne 

www.  lizclaiborne.  com 

View  the  latest  Liz  Claiborne  fashions, 

learn  about  new  products  and  in-store  events, 

enter  our  sweepstakes,  or  request  a  personal 

wardrobe  consultation  at  a  store  near  you 
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3I  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Desert  bloom— the  eternal  charm  of  the  modern  Hope  Springs  Resort; 

around  the  Maypole  with  Calendar  Boy;  Bruce  Handy  reviews 

Hamlet  and  Tlw  Big  Kahuna;  Walter  Kirn  steals  a  glance  at  Gone  in  60 

Seconds;  Krista  Smith  on  Love  and  Basketball;  Henry  Alford 

reviews  Michael  Ondaatje's  Anil's  Ghost;  white  heat— Zadie  Smith's 

literary  debut;  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type;  parcel  postmodern— stylish 

shopping  bags  from  around  the  globe;  photographer  Mary  Ellen  Mark's 

American  odyssey;  son  of  Rao's— New  York's  premier  restaurant 

clan  hits  Times  Square;  misery  loves  company— Steven  Daly 

on  indie-rock  icon  Elliott  Smith;  getting  medieval— Laura  Jacobs  on 

the  BBC  epic  "Gormenghast";  James  Wolcott  strikes  a  Nerve 

on  the  Web 23; 
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ADVERTISING    AND     PROMOTION 


The  Ultimate  Drive  2000 

000  there  will  be  about  182,800  new  cases  of  breast  cancer.  An  estimated  41,200 
pie  will  die  from  it.  BMW  of  North  America  and  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer 
ndation  invite  you  to  help  find  a  cure  for  this  life-threatening  disease  by  participating  in 
Ultimate  Drive.  Two  fleets  of  BMWs  will  tour  the  United  States,  making  stops  at 
■e  than  200  local  BMW  centers.  In  an  effort  to  raise  $1  million,  BMW  will  donate  $1 
'our  behalf  to  the  Komen  Foundation  for  each  test-mile  you  drive. 

participate  at  a  location  near  you,  please  call  toll  free  877-4-A-DRIVE  or  visit 
vv.bmwusa.com  to  register  for  this  rewarding  driving  experience. 


Tommy's  Talking 


iint  to  win  a  designer  phone  and  a  year  of  phone  service?  Tommy 
Iger  Toiletries,  a  leading  fragrance  company,  Motorola,  a  world 
der  in  wireless  technology,  and  AT&T,  a  leader  in  wireless  service 
•sent  a  store  by  store  sweepstakes  designed  to  award  1,800  peo- 
with  Motorola  TalkAbout  wireless  phones,  and  a  year's  worth  of 
:  time  from  AT&T! 

•  a  chance  to  win,  visit  any  participating  women's  or  men's  fragrance  department  or 
tore  tommy's  shop  and  simply  fill  out  a  sweepstakes  entry  form.  No  purchase  neces- 
y.  Open  to  all  legal  U.S.  residents.  Void  where  prohibited.  Restrictions  apply.  Subject 
full,  official  rules.  Promotion  ends  6/12/00.  See  entry  form  for  official  rules,  or  to 
:ain  the  official  rules,  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Tommy  Hilfiger 
e  Request,  P.  O.  Box  3085,  Young  America,  MN,  55558-3085.  Winners  will  be 
lounced  in  June.  Good  luck,  and  keep  talking! 


The  Newport  International  Film  Festival 
June  6-11 

ering  its  third  year,  the  Newport  International  Film  Festival  is  a  six-day 
ravaganza  of  screenings  and  parties  in  the  historic  seaside  town  of  Newport, 
)de  Island.  Taking  place  Tuesday,  June  6,  through  Sunday,  June  11,  the  Festival 
■acts  filmmakers,  celebrities,  journalists,  and  distinguished  guests  from  around 
world.  Newport  is  recognized  for  its  impressive  schedule  of  award-winning  films, 
I  has  cemented  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  emerging 
ivals  of  its  kind.  With  its  less  frenzied,  less  commercial,  and  more  film-friendly 
ironment,  it  is  quickly  becoming  recognized  as  the  festival  where  art  ranks 
ore  commerce. 

information  about  sponsoring  the  Newport  International  Film  Festival,  please  call 
ncy  Berger,  Vanity  Fair  Associate  Publisher,  at  212-286-7254. 


EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Calling  All 
Filmmakers 

The  Telluride  Film  Festival  invites  all  filmmak- 
ers to  submit  work  for  consideration.  Held 
September  1-4,  this  year's  Labor  Day  festi- 
val is  the  27th  annual  showcase  of  new  and 
independent  films  from  around  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  open,  democratic,  and 
collegial  of  festivals,  Telluride  is  set  in  the 
spectacular  Rocky  Mountains  of  southwest- 
ern Colorado.  For  more  information  about 
submitting  work  or  for  festival  tickets,  please 
call  603-433-9202  or  visit  www.telluridefilm- 
festival.com.  Travel  and  lodging  information 
is  available  at  Telluride  &  Mountain  Village 
Visitor  Services,  888-871-3646. 

Victoria's  Secret 
Premieres  at  Cannes 

Victoria's  Secret's  annual  fashion  show  is 
heading  to  Europe  for  the  first  time.  On 
May  18,  as  part  of  the  Cannes  International 
Film  Festival,  the  world's  top  supermodels— 
Tyra  Banks,  Laetitia  Casta,  Heidi  Klum, 
Karen  Mulder,  Daniela  Pestova,  and 
Stephanie  Seymour— will  walk  the  runway 
wearing  the  lingerie  leader's  latest  styles. 
Co-hosted  by  Dame  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Sir  Elton  John,  the  star-studded  event  at  the 
Palm  Beach  Club  will  raise  money  for  AIDS 
research,  in  partnership  with  amfAR 
(American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research) 
and  Miramax  Films'  Cinema  Against  AIDS 
2000  Benefit.  A  simultaneous  live  world- 
wide Webcast  of  the  fashion  show  will  be 
held  on  www.VictoriasSecret.com  at  2:45 
p.m.  EST. 

Information  regarding  sponsorship  opportu- 
nities and  ticket  sales  is  available  by  calling 
amfAR  at  212-806-1655. 
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Celebrat<  th(  "World  ol  (  hopard"  ai 

the  ( ii.nnl  i  Ipening  <>i  the  *  hopard  Boutique 

in  South  (  oasi  Plaza  in  Spi ing  1000 

Si ik  I-  I860,  (  hopard  has  en  ited  exquisite 

timepieces  and  fine  jewelr)  using  the 

mosi  precious  ol  materials.  Discovei  the  best. 

I  (iscovei  ilu    \\  01 1,1  of  <  l»  ipard 


BOUTIQUE 

South  Coast  Plaza,  Costa  Mesa,  California  92626 

725  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 

I  H00.CHOPARD 

For  more  information  on  Chopard 

visit  vvwvv.ehopaid.com. 
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» VINTRODUCING  THE  ALL  NEW  VOLVO  V70  T5. 


..DS.  NO  ONE  HAS  THOUGHT  MORE  ABOUT 
»TH  THAN  VOLVO.  THAT  IS  WHY  NO  ONE  BUT  VOLVO  COULD  BUILD  A  FAMILY  CAR  WITH  SO  MANY  THOUGHTFUll 
TOUCHES  OF  LUXURY,  PERFORMANCE  AND  OF  COURSE,  SAFETY.  SOME  ARE  EXHILARATINGLY  APPARENT  FROM 
THE  FIRST  MOMENT,  LIKE  THE  247-HORSEPOWER  TURBOCHARGED  ENGINE.  OR  THE  OPTIONAL  9-SPEAKER  DOL 
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D-LOGIC  AUDIO  SYSTEM,  PERFECT  FOR  EITHER  MOZART  OR  MOTHER  GOOSE.  WHILE  OTHER,  MORE  PRACTICAL 
HCHES  ARE  APPRECIATED  OVER  TIME,  LIKE  A  FOLD-DOWN  TRAY  TABLE  IN  THE  BACK  SEAT  FOR  HOMEWORK  OR 
HCKS.  A  UNIQUE  HANGER  FOR  COATS.  EVEN  GROCERY  BAG  HOLDERS.  FAMILY  LIFE  IS  FULL  OF  WONDERFUL 
UPRISES.  SO  IS  THIS  CAR.  INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  VOLVO  V70  T5.  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  FAMILY  CAR. 
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Car  shown  with  optional  eq 


The  AH  New  V70  T5  Features 


Performance 

247-HP  High  Pressure 
Turbocharged  Engine 

Five-Speed  Manual  or  Gear-Tronic 
Automatic  Transmission 

ABS  Braking  System 
with  Electronic  Brake  Distribution 

STC  -  Stability  Traction  Control 

16  Inch  Alloy  Sport  Wheels 
with  All-Season  Radial  Tires 


Luxury  and  Versatility 

Fully  Automatic  Dual-Zone  Climate  Controls 
with  Outlets  for  Rear  Seat  Passengers 

Dual  Playback  CD  and  Cassette  or  Optional 
9-Speaker  Dolby"  Pro-Logic"  Audio  System 

Power  Eight-Way  Adjustable  Front  Seats 
with  Three  Memory  Settings 

70/30  Split  Fold-Down  Rear  Seats 
with  Fold-Down  Table 

Tilt  and  Telescoping  Steering  Wheel 
with  Integrated  Cruise  and  Audio  Controls 

Homelink*  Remote  Garage  Door 
and  Lighting  System 


Safety  and  Security 

ISO-FIX  Child  Seat  Mountings 

Inflatable  Safety  Curtains 

WHIPS  -  Whiplash  Protection  Seating  Sjl 

SIPS  -  Side  Impact  Protection  Systa 
with  Side  Air  Bags 

Dual  Stage  Front  Air  Bags 

Anti-Theft  System  with  Immobilizer 

Optional  Integrated  Child  Booster  Se 

Optional  Navigation  System 


AMAZINGLY,  THERE'S  STILL  MORE  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  CAR.  SO  VISIT  V0LV0CARS.COM  OR  CALL  1-800-550-56! 


MACY'S 


TIME    BY 


COACH 
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s     Vuitton.     Epi     leather 


Available  exclusively  in  Louis  Vuitton  shops  and  select  Neiman  Marcus, 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  AAacy's,  Bloomingdale's,  Marshall  Field's,  Dayton's, 
Holt  Renfrew  &  Ogilv/  stores.  For  information:     1 .800.285.2255 
http://www.vuitton.com 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


Ready     to     wear 


adornfs.com 


The  advantages  of  summer  dressing 
reduced  to  two  words: 


No  pantyhose. 


I  t's    a    g  l  a  s  s  I  c 
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network 


ADVERTISING    ANO    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


MEPHISTO  W 

www.MEPHISTO.com 

MEPHISTO  shoes  enjoy  a  loyal  following 

and  strong  international  reputation  for 

quality  and  comfort.   Preview  MEPHISTO, 

"The  World's  Finest  Walking  Shoes," 

at  WWW.MEPHISTO.COM. 


MIKIMOTQ 

hi  .  huqim  at  '!■■  i  'i  i  i'i  hired  pi  uus  since  ism. 

www.mikimotoamerica.com 

Synonymous  with  uncompromising 

quality,  superb  craftsmanship,  and  design 

artistry,  Mikimoto  presents  its  exceptional 

collection  of  the  world's  finest  cultured 

pearls  at  Mikimoto  Boutiques  and  fine 

jewelers  worldwide. 


MILK 


www.  why  milk,  com 

Check  out  www.whymilk.com  to  see  the 

latest  milk  mustache  celebs,  enter  cool  "got 

milk?"  contests,  and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get 

the  calcium  you  need. 
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MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 
wake  up  and  drive" 

www.  mitsubishicars.  com 

Introducing  the  totally  redesigned  2001 

Mitsubishi  Montero.  Toughness  meets  style, 

with  room  for  seven.  Call  888-MITSU2001 

for  a  brochure,  or  next  time  you're  online, 

visit  mitsubishicars.com. 


nextMonet 

www.  NextMonet.  com 

Discover,  explore,  and  own  the  best 

in  contemporary  art,  from  NextMonet.com, 

the  online  gallery  of  thousands  of 

original  artworks. 


www.Neutrogena.com 

www.neutrogena.com 

The  path  to  healthier-looking  skin  and 

hair  begins  at  www.Neutrogena.com.  Pure, 

clean,  healthy,  and  dermatologist 

recommended. 
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Australian 

South   Sea 

Cultured   Pearls 


SHREVE  &  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1852 

POST  &  GRANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO  (415)  421-2600 

STANFORD  SHOPPING  CENTER,  PALO  ALTO  (650)  327-2211 

(800)  5-SHREVE 

http://www.shreve.com/ 


EDITORS    LETTER 


Hie  ('Revolution 


The  New  Establishment,  which 
Vanity  Fair  inaugurated  in  1994 
to  identity  the  leaders  of  the 
Information  Age,  seems  every  year  to 
become  more  and  more  like  the  Old 
Establishment.  The  men  and  women 
named  in  the  five  annual  Top  50  rank- 
ings since  then  are  no  longer  mavericks  and  outsiders.  With  their 
entrenched  wealth,  Gulfstreams,  private  charities,  and  network- 
ing summits,  the  New  Establishment  titans  have  eased  into  the 
trappings  of  rarefied  success  that  Vanderbilts,  Morgans,  and 
Carnegies  enjoyed  a  century  before. 

This  month  we  introduce  a  new  group,  the  50  members  of  the 
eEstablishment.  Think  of  it  as  the  New  Establishment's  junior- 
varsity  team— with  a  couple  of  extra  zeros  added  onto  everyone's  net 
worth.  The  explosion  of  business  on  the  Internet  has  been  so  dy- 
namic that  winnowing  the  original  list  of  80  or  so  candidates  down 
to  50  took  some  doing  for  our  eEstablishment  team,  headed  by 
editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrnauer  and  San  Francisco-based  contributing 
editor  Alan  Deutschman.  If,  like  me,  you  missed  out  completely  on 
the  tech-stock  run-up  of  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  stories  of 
the  people  who  make  up  the  eEstablishment  will  either  depress  you 
no  end  or  fill  you  with  admiration  for  the  marvels  of  American  cap- 
italism. The  tales  generally  fall  into  three  categories: 

(a)  Twenty-seven-year-old  surf-shop  slacker  buys  first  computer 


three  years  ago,  comes  up  with  inter 

ing  tech  breakthrough,  takes  comp; 

public,  and  is  now  worth  $4.6  billi 

(b)  Brilliant  12-year-old  who  wh 

through  Stanford  in,  like,  half  a  y< 

goes  to  work  for  dicey-sounding  te 

nology  start-up  for  stock  options 

lieu  of  salary  and,  when  company  goes  public,  sees  net  wo 

skyrocket  to  $4.6  billion. 

(c)  Middle-aged  employee  of  old-line  technology  firm  falls  vie 
to  downsizing,  rethinks  life,  comes  up  with  e-commerce  idea,  j 
backing,  makes  it  work,  takes  it  public,  and  is  now  worth  $4.6  billi 
It's  all  happening  very  fast— or  so  it  seems,  until  you  remem 
the  seismic  changes  our  grandparents  and  great-grandparents  lr 
through.  Compare  the  opening  of  the  20th  century  with  the 
quarter  century.  In  just  a  few  decades,  you  had,  let's  see:  the  adv 
of  electricity,  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  the  phonograph, 
telephone,  motion  pictures,  radio,  air-conditioning,  and  the  inten 
combustion  engine.  Oh  yes,  and  the  suffragette  movement,  the  F 
World  War,  and  the  Russian  Revolution.  In  the  last  25  years  we 
seen  the  fall  of  Communism  and  the  birth  of  genetic  engineeri 
personal  computers,  cell  phones,  the  Internet,  and  the  Fox  > 
work.  A  company  that  allows  you  to  bid  on  Pez  dispensers 
stained  Beanie  Babies  isn't  a  dramatic  agent  of  change,  just  a 
nor  convenience.  And  it's  barely  that.         -GRAYDON  CART! 


The  Golden  Standard 

ON  THE  COVER: 

Kim  Basinger,  wearing  a  dress  by  Manolo, 

was  photographed  in  Los  Angeles. 

Hair  by  Orlando.  Makeup  by  Tom  Pecheux. 

Hair  products  from  Clinique.  Makeup 

from  Estee  Lauder.  Set  design  by  Jack  Flanagan. 

Styled  by  Lori  Goldstein.  Photographed 

exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Mario  Testino. 
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The  big  engine  that  could. 
Introducing  the  SLK  320. 
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Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  the  Mercedes-Benz  SLK  Roadster.  Then  we  added  a  215-horsepower,  V-6  ei 
creating  another  SLK  -  the  320.  Its  sporty  six-speed  transmission  does  zero  to  sixty  in  a  hair-raising  6.6  sec 
And  with  a  stylish  leather  and  wood  interior,  you'll  arrive  at  your  destination  quickly,  and  in  total  luxury  as  well, 
thafs  a  happy  ending.  To  learn  more,  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES  or  visit  www.thrills.MBUSA.com.  The  new  SU 


'Stated  rates  of  acceleration  are  based  on  manufacturer's  track  results  and  may  vary  depending  on  model,  environmental  and  road  surface  conditions,  driving  style,  elevation,  and  vehicle  load.  WARNING; 
PROPERLY  INSTALLED  BABYSMARV-COMPATIBLE  CHILD  SEAT.  SEE  OWNER'S  MANUAL  FOR  ADDITIONAL  WARNINGS  AND  INFORMATION  ON  AIR  BAGS,  SEAT  BELTS  AND  CHILD  SEATS.  BabySmart  is 


ING  AIR  BAG  CAN  CAUSE  SERIOUS  OR  FATAL  INJURY  TO  A  CHILD  UNDER  AGE 
xUtomotive  Company. 


.  A  CHILD  UNDER  13  SHOULD  NOT  BE  A  PASSENGER  IN  THIS  VEHICLE.  UNLESS  THE 

©2000  Mercedes-Benz  USA, 


ITO  AN  APPROPRIATE. 
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In  the  last  few  years,  contributing 

editor  Leslie  Bennetts's  V.F.  assignments 

have  taken  her  to  Africa  (to  interview 

photographer  Peter  Beard),  to  the  Middle 

East  (to  profile  Jordan's  Queen  Noor), 

and  to  Pakistan,  for  this  month's  feature  on 

Imran  and  Jemima  Khan.  Her  versatility 

dates  back  to  her  days  as  a  reporter 

for  The  New  York  Times.  In  her  10  years 

with  the  paper,  she  covered  national 

politics,  metropolitan  news,  city  hall, 

and  cultural  news,  and  contributed  to  the 

style  page.  "I  don't  like  being  restricted 

to  a  niche,"  says  Bennetts. 


John  Richardson  first  met 
the  painter  I.ucian  Ireud 
when  they  were  both  art  students 
in  London  during  World  War  II. 
"He  already  stood  out  as  the 
most  interesting  personality  and 
the  most  promising  young 
artist  of  his  generation," 
Richardson  says.  The  two  lost 
touch  when  Richardson  went  on 
to  live  in  Provence  and  then 
New  York,  getting  to  know  such 
artists  as  Pablo  Picasso,  Georges 
Braque.  Robert  Rauschenberg, 
and  Ellsworth  Kelly.  But  in 
the  last  decade  they  renewed 
their  friendship,  and  in  1998, 
Richardson  sat  for  Freud, 
an  experience  he  writes  about 
on  page  204.  Richardson  is 
currently  at  work  on  a  collection 
of  essays,  as  well  as  the  third 
volume  of  his  celebrated  Picasso 
biography. 


For  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist 
Buzz  Bissinger,  no  story  in  his 
25-year  career  has  affected  him  as 
much  as  his  investigation,  on  page  178. 
into  the  murder  of  U.S.  Army  soldier 
Barry  Winchell.  Bissinger  found 
talking  to  Winchell's  mother  particularl 
moving.  "She  didn't  lose  a  soldier, 
she  lost  a  son,"  says  Bissinger,  who  has 
three  sons  himself.  Bissinger  would 
like  his  story  to  help  ensure  that  no 
other  family  experiences  what  the 
Winchells  did.  "I  hope  it  helps  change 
the  policy  on  gays  in  the  military," 
says  Bissinger.  "For  a  country  like 
this  to  ask  these  soldiers  to 
fight  for  freedoms  that  they  don't 
possess  is  beyond  me." 


CONTINUED    ON    l>  A  Ci  I     6  0 
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IG    AND    PROM' 
I   VI   N  I  S    AND    OPPOM  rUNITII 


Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 

PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 
www.patek.  com 

See  the  Patek  Philippe  Collection,  tour  the 

workshops  in  Geneva,  and  discover  how  the 

finest  timepieces  in  the  world  are  made. 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.  raymond-weil.  ch 

Raymond  Weil  watches,  available  in 

classic,  sporty,  and  dressy  styles,  including 

stainless  steel,  18K  gold  plated,  Expansion 

Clasp,  or  leather  straps.  Watches  are 

water  resistant  to  165ft. 
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/^(/ENVELOPE 

GI  FTS   ONLINE 

www.redenvelone.com 

The  best  gifts  come  in  red  boxes. 

Visit  RedEnvelope  and  browse  exclusive  gift 

collections  by  occasion,  lifestyle,  and 

recipient.  www.RedEnvelope.com 


RovalCaribbean 


Like  no  vacation  on  earths 

www.royalcaribbean.com 

For  more  information  please  visit  our 
Web  site  atwww.royalcaribbean.com. 


I  t's     A    CLASSIC 
www.talbots.com 

Now  it's  easier  than  ever  to  shop  at  Talbots 

for  the  classic  clothing  you  love.  Simply  visit 

our  online  store  at  www.talbots.com. 


^Clicquot 

www.E-clicquot.com 

"I'll  bring  the  Veuve  Clicquot.  You  bring  the 

glasses."  E-Clicquot.com,  the  exclusive  online 

store  for  Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot  gifts, 

apparel,  and  wine  accessories. 

Drivers  wantedI|W7) 

www.vw.com     ^"^ 

Visit  www.vw.com  for  all  the  latest  in  product 

news,  to  purchase  Volkswagen  merchandise, 

and  to  locate  the  dealer  nearest  you.  Or,  you 

can  always  call  800  DRIVE  VW. 
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Excerpted  in  this  issue. 
///  the  Heart  oj  the  Sea  (Viking). 

Nathaniel  Philbrick's  account  of  the 

1820  Essex  whaleship  disaster,  which 

inspired  Moby-Dick,  is  a  book  he  seemed 

destined  to  write.  His  uncle  Charles 

Philbnck  was  a  poet  whose  final  book 

included  a  poem  about  the  ship,  and 

Philbrick's  father,  a  professor  of  English 

who  specialized  in  American  maritime 

literature,  often  told  young  Nathaniel 

the  classic  tale  of  the  Essex  and  "the 

whale  that  rammed  the  ship."  A  leading 

historian  of  Nantucket,  Nathaniel 

Philbrick  is  the  author  of  Away  off 

Shore:  Nantucket  Island  and  Its  People 

and  Abram's  Eyes:  The  Native  American 

Legacy  of  Nantucket  Island. 


Contributing  editor  Alan  Deutschman 

left  New  York  in  1992  to  become 
Fortune's  San  Francisco  correspondent— and 
the  timing  was  perfect.  "The  tech  boom 
was  just  beginning.  It  turned  into  the  most 
fascinating  beat  of  the  90s,"  says  Deutschman, 
who  wrote  this  month's  eEstablishment  list. 
"Silicon  Valley  boosters  say  it's  like  Florence 
during  the  Renaissance.  I  think  that's  an 
overstatement.  But  the  cuisine  in  California  is 
as  good,  and  in  terms  of  inventiveness  it's 
an  extraordinary  time."  Deutschman  has 
just  completed  Tlie  Second  Coming  of  Steve  Job. 
(Broadway  Books),  due  out  in  September. 


"Sometimes  you  just  get  lucky," 

says  New  York-based  photographer 

Michel  Comte,  who  for  this  issue 

captured  Jemima  and  Imran  Khan 

at  their  new  London  home. 

But  Comte's  work  encompasses  much 

more  than  images  of  the  rich 

and  famous.  His  new  book,  People 

and  Places  with  No  Name  (Steidl), 

is  a  400-page  collection  of  his 

wartime  pictures,  which  Comte  began  taking  during  the  Gulf  Wai 

"I  packed  a  knapsack,  hopped  a  plane,  and  left  the  United  States,"  he  says 

His  next  book,  Aiko  T.,  examines  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  geishz 


In  addition  to  reviewing  Michael  Ondaatje's 
new  novel  and  writing  a  Speed  Dial  on  fashion 
doyenne  Eleanor  Lambert,  Henry  Alford 
fulfilled  a  personal  mission  in  this  issue.  "I've 
been  trying  to  get  Airwick'  into  the  magazine  for 
a  long  time,"  he  says,  referring  to  a  pet  word  that 
appears  in  his  "Common  Grounds" 
diagram  on  page  164.  Alford  is  a  co-host  of  the 
VH 1  program  Rock  of  Ages  and  a  contributor 
to  Mirth  of  a  Nation  (HarperPerennial),  a  biennia 
collection  of  American  humor.  His  book 
Big  Kiss  (Villard),  about  his  misadventures  as  a 
struggling  actor,  was  published  in  March. 
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DAVID  YURMAN  •  NEIMAN  MARCUS  •  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

AND  OTHER  AUTHORIZED  FINE  RETAILERS 
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IT'S  TIME,  ONCE  AGAIN, 

TO  HONOR  OUR  NATION'S  HEROES 

THAT'S  RIGHT,  IT'S  MOTHER'S  DAY. 


The  Breakfast  in  Bed  Kit. 
Pancake  mix,  scones,  tea,  a  teapot,  plus  a  special 
gift  for  Mom  on  a  beautiful  wooden  tray.  Visit  us 
online  at  RedEnvelope.com.  Or,  for  a  catalog  full 
of  ideas  call  877-733-3683. 
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CLIVEDEN  SET,  MATCH 

Readers  and  James  Fox  square  oil  on  "the  Cliveden  Set"; 

Planet  Hollywood  gets  zero  stars;  mad  about  Madonna;  George  Roche  Ill's  lal 

from  grace;  Clive  Davis  is  given  some  respect;  Hello,  Ms.  Ellis 


Kf  wk  uate,  I  must  protest  the  trav- 
esty that  purported  to  be  a  biography  of 
Lady  Astor  ["The  Lady  Vanquishes,"  by 
James  Fox,  February].  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
thing  she  is  most  notorious  for  is  organ- 
izing regular  pre-war  gatherings  of  British 
Nazi  supporters,  who  became  known  as 
"the  Cliveden  Set."  Hitler's  ambassador 
to  Britain  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop  and 
other  top  German  Nazis  were  regular  at- 
tendees at  these  events. 

These  gatherings  may  well  have  influ- 
enced Hitler  to  believe  that  the  leaders  of 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


ASTOR'S  PLACE 

Lady  Nancy  Astor  on  a  pedal 
motorcycle  at  Cliveden,  ir 
Buckinghamshire,"  England,  1941 


Britain  supported  the  Nazis  and  that  Brit- 
ain would  never  go  to  war  against  Ger- 
many. One  key  restraint  on  Hitler's  plan- 
ning was  thereby  removed. 

Lady  Astor  was  definitely  a  historic  fig- 
ure, but  in  a  very  negative  sense.  She  was 
lucky  not  to  be  interned  during  the  war. 
JOHN  E.  HORE 
Toronto.  Ontario 

I  WAS  IMPRESSED  with  the  nimbleness 
of  James  Fox  in  his  chronicle  of  the 
Langhorne  sisters,  especially  Lady  Astor 
and  the  Cliveden  estate.  It  surprised  me 
that  the  period  between  the  end  of  World 


War  I  and  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II  is  hardly  mentioned  at  all.  Apparently 
nothing  significant  happened  in  the  world 
worthy  of  discussion  at  Cliveden. 

Could  it  be  that  the  discomfiture  of 
the  scene  at  Cliveden  was  too  painful  for 
Mr.  Fox  to  recite?  The  Cliveden  Set  was 
rumored  to  have  sympathy  for  the  House 
of  Hitler.  And  as  some  alternative-history 
texts  allege,  the  frequent  visitor  at  Clive- 
den Edward  VIII  had  to  abdicate  the 
throne  not  for  the  love  of  Wally  but  for 
the  love  of  country,  which  sealed  the  cap 
on  this  chapter. 

For  Mr.  Fox  to  gloss  over  this  period 
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Spring's  the 

Thing 
@  Bluefly.com 

Have  a  spring  fling  with  Bluefly, 
the  online  outlet  for  designer  fashion. 

Bluefly  will  tickle  your  fashion 

fancy-all  at  25-75  percent  off  regular 

retail  prices.  Bluefly  is  also  a  great 

resource  for  Mother's  Day  gifts. 

Take  a  look  at  their  beautiful 
sweater  sets,  colorful  pashmina, 

stunning  jewelry,  and  fashion 

accessories.  With  $3.95  flat-rate 

shipping  and  a  90-day  money-back 

guarantee,  you  can't  go  wrong. 

Get  your  springtime  shopping  fix  and 
log  on  at  www.bluefly.com. 


bluefly.com 

fabulous  fashion,  fierce  prices." 
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.is  ii  ii  didn'l  mii late  ai  Cliveden  trivial- 
izes history,  Perhaps  he  excised  this  peri- 
od as  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  excerpt. 
I'd  certainly  welcome  a  comment  or  an 
explanation  from  the  author. 

JACK  WOI  ISOIIN 
Shorewood,  Wisconsin 

JAMES  FOX  /•'/  SPONDS.  The  reason  1  did 
not  mention  "regular pre-  war  gatherings  of  Brit- 
ish Nazi  supporters"  including  "top  German 
Nazis"  at  Lady  As  tor's  Cliveden  was  that  they 
never  occurred.  The  "travesty"  is  Mr.  Hore's 
recycling  of  the  old  myth  of  the  Cliveden  Set,  long 
discredited  by  serious  historians.  Even  the  myth 
never  included  top  Nazis. 

Nevertheless,  it  did  damage  to  Nancy  Astor. 
In  my  book  Five  Sisters— The  Langhornes  of 
Virginia  (Simon  &  Schuster),  I  devote  a  chapter 
to  it,  and  to  the  appeasement  background,  enti- 
tled "Cockburn's  Cliveden  Set."  One  London  re- 
viewer adjudged,  "He  kills,  once  and  for  all,  the 
myth  of  that  supposed  nest  of  pro-Hitler  appeas- 
ers,  the  Cliveden  Set."  The  only  Nazi  Nancy  As- 
tor entertained,  as  did  many  other  hostesses,  was 
Ambassador  Ribbentrop — twice— when  he  was 
on  his  rounds  in  England  in  1936  and  1937.  He 
never  went  to  Cliveden.  He  once  visited  the  As- 
ton' house  at  Sandwich  Bay  at  the  invitation  of 
Conservative  prime  minister  Stanley  Baldwin's 
secretary  Tom  Jones.  At  a  lunch  at  St.  James's 
Square,  Nancy  mocked  the  humorless  former  cham- 
pagne salesman,  telling  him  that  no  one  could 
take  Hitler  seriously  with  his  silly  Charlie  Chap- 
lin mustache.  (It  was  for  this,  apparently  that  her 
name  appeared  on  the  Nazi  blacklist  for  early 
arrest.)  He  never  came  again.  Soon  after  this  lunch, 
however,  Nancy  did  have  a  houseguest  in  Lon- 
don, Adam  von  Trott,  who  was  already  engaged 
in  plotting  against  the  Nazis  and  was  eventual- 
ly executed  for  his  part  in  the  July  1944  plot.  He 
would  hardly  have  stayed  in  a  nest  of  pro-Nazis. 

Nancy  Astor  was  a  Tory  M.P.  who  followed 
the  Chamberlain  line.  Like  him  and  almost 
everyone  else  in  Britain  in  the  fateful  years  of  the 
late  1930s,  she  misunderstood  the  nature  of  Hit- 
ler, but  she  refused  invitations  to  visit  him.  The 
list  of  leading  Nazi  sympathizers  in  Britain  is 
well  known  —  more  so  since  the  recent  release  of 
their  "Red  Book,"  seized  by  M.I.5  in  1940,  which 
includes  dukes  and  barons.  Nancy  was  not  one 
of  them.  Both  of  these  correspondents  make  the 
mistake  of  conflating  "appeasement"  with  pro- 
German  or  pro-Nazi  attitudes.  Under  Chamber- 
lain, when  appeasement  was  called  "seeking  peace 
with  Germany,"  it  was  the  universally  popular 
national  policy:  anything  to  avoid  another  war. 
With  the  shock,  of  the  invasion  of  Prague  in  1939, 
a  scapegoat  was  needed— the  nation  had  been 
strangely  misled.  The  Marxist  journalist  Claud 
Cockbum  had  been  sniping  at  the  Astors  in  Ins 
newssheet  under  the  title  "The  Cliveden  Set,"  and 
the  scapegoat  was  ready-made.  They  were  million- 
aires and  foreigners  too.  Cliveden  was  certainly  a 


political  hothouse,  In//  //<  regulars  /minded 
prominent  anti-appeasers  Anthony  Eden,  I  la 
Macmillan,  Duff  Cooper,  and  Nanq  J  /"'/// 
in  Ian  Bob  Brand,  which  divided  the  guest 

alii/ml  ,  -dill\  ilnn  n  (hi  middle  on  the  iwue. 
like  the  rest  of  the  country.    I  In  powerful 
peasen  were  in  Chamberlain's  Cabinet,  ana 
May  1940  they  could  still  be  found  in  CI 
i  hill '  i  /  ar/ier  that  year  Nancy  had  had  the 
to  vote  with  the  Labour  Tarty  to  oust  Cham* 
lain  after  a  contentious  debate,  one  of  33  re 
against  the  intense  pressure  of  their  parly. 

GROWING  UP  IN  Plymouth,  England 
the  60s,  I  was  often  reminded  by  my  fan 
of  Nancy  Astor  and  her  tireless  efforts 
behalf  of  the  city,  and  of  her  biting  \ 
My  father  recalled  the  banter  between  Li 
Astor  and  my  grandfather  Alfred  Churcl 
whose  business  supplied  fish  and  garra  \ 
Plymouth's  upper  crust.  Nancy  Astor  wo  i 
personally  select  the  freshest  catch,  wh 
would  be  served  at  the  Astor  residence 
Plymouth  Hoe.  "Send  me  only  the  bi 
Mr.  Churchill"  was  her  customary  parti 
My  grandfather  died  in  1942  dur 
the  German  blitz  on  Plymouth  and 
never  lived  to  see  me  win  the  Lady  As 
Scholarship  in  1977.  This  sent  a  won 
graduate  from  Plymouth  to  the  Coll 
of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia,  wh 
Nancy  had  been  born.  My  grandfat 
would  have  been  delighted  that  a  Plj 
outh  Churchill  went  so  far  at  the  inv 
tion  of  his  most  demanding  customer 

MARGARET  CHURCH 
Atlanta.  Geo 


LOST  PLANET 

I  TRULY  ENJOYED  reading  your  story 
Planet  Hollywood  ["Disaster  amid 
Stars,"  by  Kim  Masters,  March].  As 
former  vice  president  of  worldwide  rr 
keting  for  Planet  Hollywood,  I  can 
you  that  Planet  Hollywood  has  failed 
cause  it  broke  the  No.  1  rule  of  the  resl 
rant  business  and  ignored  the  custome 
While  the  restaurant's  founders,  Rob 
Earl  and  Keith  Barish,  were  working  h 
to  win  over  Hollywood's  big  names 
paying  customer  was  being  subjected 
long  lines,  poor  food,  surly  service,  < 
high  prices.  Customers  were  even  negl 
ed  at  celebrity  appearances.  If  the  big  i 
was  that  the  stars  are  stupid,  then  the  ot 
idea  was  that  the  customer  didn't  exist 

MICHAEL BA 
Orlando,  Flo 

IN  1997.  A  BUILDING  in  the  fashion  J 
Aoyama  district  of  Tokyo  was  graced  vj 
the  announcement  planet  hollvwoI 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

The  Breast  Cancer  Research  Foundation 

6S4  Madison  Ave.,  Suite  1209,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Phone: (646) 497-2600  Fax:  (646)  497-2612 

E-mail:  bcrf@estee.com  Website:  www.bcrfcure.org 

A  not-for-profit  organization. 
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MEOW!  Madonna  and  Rupert  Everett,  photographed  on 
December  4,  1999,  in  New  York  City. 


tokyo,  coming  soon!  It  turns  out  that  the 
Tokyo  branch  of  the  world-famous  Planet 
Hollywood  restaurant  chain  was  nothing 
more  than  a  tiny  boutique  hawking  cheap, 
overpriced  PH.  "merch."  No  restaurant. 
No  fabulous  opening  party.  No  glamor- 
ous stars.  Just  a  tired  Arnold-as-Terminator 
mannequin,  Don  Johnson's  handprints, 
and  monitors  showing  clips  from  Planet 
Hollywood  openings  around  the  world. 
Yes,  the  Japanese  love  merchandise,  but 
the  contempt  shown  in  this  half-baked 
plan  to  enter  the  Japanese  market  was  in- 
sulting. A  Japanese  friend  of  mine— a  ra- 
bid Bruce  Willis-lover— walked  out  of  the 
shop  disappointed.  By  the  time  we  made 
it  to  a  "rear'  Planet  Hollywood,  in  Hous- 
ton, we  neither  ate  nor  bought  anything— 
just  looked  around.  What  was  apparent 
to  anyone  reading  the  quarterly  report  was 
doubly  so  to  anyone  who  actually  visited 
a  Planet  Hollywood  establishment. 

DENNIS  OLIVER 
Tokyo.  Japan 


SEX  AND  THE  SINGLE  STARS 

I  AM  MAD  about  Madonna.  Even  at  age 
41,  she  is  still  one  of  the  sexiest,  most  in- 
telligent, and  most  talented  women  on 
the  planet.  The  article  in  your  March 
issue  about  her  friendship  with  Rupert 
Everett  ["Just  Great  Friends,"  by  Ned 
Zeman]  only  proved  what  1  and  the  world 
have  known  for  years:  Madonna  is  not 
afraid  to  be  who  she  really  is,  and  does 
not  sugarcoat  her  views  or  ideas. 

JOSH  UAMERMAN 
Scotch  Plains.  New  Jersey 

WHAT  PASSED  for  banter  between  Rupert 
and  Madonna  was  awkward  and  lame,  with 


Madonna's  stingy  egocentricities  leaving 
strongest  impression.  Rupert  Everett  i 
wonderful  actor  and  simply  steals  everyth 
he's  in.  To  both  gay  and  straight  he  is  chat 
ing  and  sexy.  However,  "the  Big  M"  or 
again  comes  off  like  a  badly  behaved  ca 

DANA  DUG 

Kctchum.  Id; 


HILLSDALE'S  FALSE  GOD 

REGARDING  SAM  TANENHAUS'S  arti 
"Deadly  Devotion"  [March],  a  year  a 
at  a  convention  in  Long  Beach,  Califorr 
I  met  a  woman  who  said  she  was  fr< 
Hillsdale,  Michigan.  I  jumped  in  with 
response  "Wow!  A  hero  of  mine  is  pn 
dent  of  a  college  there!"  "George  Roch( 
she  asked.  "Yes!,"  I  replied.  She  went  on 
tell  me  that  she  had  dated  his  son  a  a 
pie  of  times  when  she  was  a  teenager,  a 
that  the  elder  Roche  had  been  divorc 
and  that  his  public  and  private  lives  w 
very  different.  When,  six  months  late 
read  about  Lissa  Roche's  confession  i 
suicide,  I  was  disheartened  but  not 
prised.  It's  hard  not  to  become  cynical. 
When  I  was  20, 1  read  a  book  written 
George  Roche  III  that  affected  my  life, 
litically  and  culturally.  It  introduced  me 
Commentary  magazine  and  to  figures  si 
as  Whittaker  Chambers  and  Russell  Ki 
The  book  was  a  defense  of  Judeo-Christ 
civilization  and  an  attack  on  its  "enemk 
Its  title  was  A  World  Without  Heroes  hide 
BOBS/> 
San  Diego,  Califbl 

I  HAD  QUITE  a  giggle  with  my  friei 
over  Sam  Tanenhaus's  reference  to  Hi 
dale's  "colossal  fund-raising  apparatq 
Tanenhaus  is  alluding  to  the  efforts 
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mart}  fine  people,  including  mj  husband, 
the  husbands  of  raj  friends,  and  thai  phe 
aomenon  of  a  fund-raiser  John  Cervini  I 

agree  that  these  guys  are  colossal,  linl  just 
what  "apparatus"  is  he  discussing?  I  hat 
bit  about  the  "corona  of  soil  lighting"  that 

transfixes  donors  to  go  as  far  as  to  place 

"entire  trusts  in  the  hands  of  1  lillsdalc  (  al- 
lege" is  intriguing.  Exactly  who  has  this 
special  lighting  and  where  can  I  get  it? 

Mr.  Tanenhaus  is  quoted  in  the  "Con- 
tributors" section  saying  he  believes  that 
"the  corruption  and  decadence"  at  Hills- 
dale are  "a  mieroeosni  of  right-wing  poli- 
ties in  the  past  decade."  The  tragedy  and 
destruction  of  one  man's  family  cannot  be 
extrapolated  to  an  entire  college,  much  less 
to  right-wing  politics  of  the  last  decade. 

MRS  MARK  "LIBBY"  R1CHTER 

Hillsdale,  Michigan 


THE  MUSIC  MAN 

IT  HAS  BEEN  more  than  10  years  since  I 
have  seen  or  spoken  to  Clive  Davis,  but  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  man  I  knew 
has  become  the  person  you  describe  in 
your  article  as  having  a  "notorious  ego" 
and  vanity  ["Clive  Davis  Fights  Back," 
by  Robert  Sam  Anson,  February]. 


I  knew  dive  l"i  a  seven-year  period, 
ho in  1982  to  IMS1;,  when  I  lived  in  New 
Y'lk  During  that  time.  I  worked  in  a  very 
high-end  service  industry,  in  which  I  reg- 
tllarlj  ileal!  with  enormous  egos.  So  com- 
mon were  they,  in  (act,  that  the  people  1 
ended  up  remembering  were  the  unaffect- 
ed ones.  (  live  1  )avis  was  such  a  person. 

Your  article  mentions  that  he  stretched 
the  truth  about  how  he  had  "found"  Whit- 
ney Houston.  1  never  heard  him  claim 
that  he  had  discovered  her.  When  he  in- 
vited my  best  friend  and  me  to  join  him 
at  a  supper  club,  Sweetwaters,  in  Febru- 
ary 1983  to  hear  her  sing,  he  said  "Arista" 
had  found  a  girl  that  "they"  were  going 
to  make  into  a  star.  While  her  debut  al- 
bum was  being  developed  over  the  course 
of  the  next  couple  of  years,  he  always 
gave  credit  to  others  when  speaking  about 
it.  As  a  friend,  furthermore,  he  was  always 
there  if  you  needed  him.  He  listened,  and 
nurtured  his  relationships.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  he  brought  out  the  best 
in  his  artists. 

I  have  also  been  disturbed  by  the  in- 
nuendo from  anonymous  sources  that 
Clive  was  some  sort  of  drug  freak.  In  the 
80s  you  couldn't  go  to  many  social  gath- 
erings where  drugs  were  not  prevalent.  I 
went  to  many  social  functions  with  him 
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and  never  once  did  I  see  him  snort  any 
thing  other  than  air  or  drink  anything 
heavier  than  a  soda.  Ever, 

( "live  Davis  is  a  music  legend  and  ant 
American  treasure.  As  (live  has  done, 
throughout  his  career,  let's  accentuate 
the  positive  and  give  him  all  of  the  re- 
spect and  dignity  he  truly  deserves. 

RUSTY  THOMAS 
Bucks  County.  Pennsylvania 

I  WISH  TO  CORRECT  an  error  in  the  arti- 
cle on  Clive  Davis.  "Patsy"  Falcone  nev- 
er managed  Sly  &  the  Family  Stone  and 
was  never  involved  in  any  capacity  with 
the  band.  Mr.  Falcone  evidently  had  a 
friendship  or  acquaintance  with  David 
Wynshaw  of  CBS's  Columbia  Records. 
But  Wynshaw  was  never  involved  with 
Sly  Stone,  who  recorded  for  Epic,  also 
owned  by  CBS. 

David  Kapralik  and  his  associate,  Bar- 
bara Baccus,  were  the  band's  managers 
from  1967  into  the  early  70s,  at  which 
time  Ken  Roberts  became  its  manager.  I 
signed  Sly  &  the  Family  Stone  to  the 
William  Morris  Agency  in  1967,  and  as  a 
result  was  in  almost  daily  contact  with 
Stone's  management  representatives. 

AL  DeMARINO 
New  York,  New  York 


WARM  RECEPTION 

I  WAS  VERY  pleased  to  read  about  Ber- 
nice  Ellis  in  the  "Contributors"  section  of 
March's  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  people  like  Ms. 
Ellis  who  make  the  wheels  turn,  as  you 
know.  I  am  a  male  secretary  of  many  years 
(soon  I'll  be  74  years  old!).  In  the  70s,  I 
worked  as  one  of  Diana  Vreeland's  assis- 
tants at  the  Costume  Institute  at  the  Met.  I 
miss  her  friendship  and  kindness  every  day. 

PHILIP  H.  PROCTOR 

Springfield,  Illinois 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  num- 
ber to:  Vanity  Fair,  4  Times  Square,  New  York, 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  letters  to 
the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All  requests  for  back 
issues  should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com. 
All  other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail®  vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submis- 
sions, which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  used 
in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become  the 
property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair. 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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THE  ROAD  TO 
WEST  EGG 

First  published  75 

years  ago,  The  Great  Gatsby 

still  has  a  grip  on  modern 

sensibilities  even  as 

it  stands  as  the  ultimate  novel 

of  the  Jazz  Age. 

In  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 

unflinching  farewell 

to  the  American  Dream  lie 

the  shadows  of  evil 

yet  to  come-and  a  bridge 

to  innocence  past 


he  Great  Gatsby  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  April  1925,  which  means 
that  those  who  first  read  it  were 
much  nearer  in  time  to  Henry  James  and 
even  Charles  Dickens  than  we  are  to  Scott 
Fitzgerald.  And  that  reflection  brings  a 
shock.  For  just  as  the  book  survives  in  our 
minds  partly  as  a  period  piece— the  encap- 
sulation of  the  splendors  and  miseries  of 
"the  Jazz  Age"  (an  expression  which  Fitz- 
gerald coined  as  well  as  symbolized)— so 
does  it  seem  distinctly  modern  as  well  as, 
in  certain  passages,  almost  contemporary. 
Why  does  this  novel  retain  such  a  firm 
grip  on  our  up-to-the-minute  today,  even  as 
it  is  borne  back  ceaselessly  into  the  past? 
First,  because  it  represents  a  declaration  of 
independence  by  American  writing,  a  no- 


ticeably native  style  and  subject  owing  lit- 
tle to  the  old  European  school.  Fitzgerald 
was  named  for  Francis  Scott  Key,  author 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  (he  even 
thought  of  titling  his  novel  Under  the  Red, 
White,  and  Blue),  and  though  we  glimpse 
him  now  through  a  mist  of  booze  and  de- 
bauchery and  latter-day  Hollywood  pos- 
turings,  it's  important  to  remember  that 
he  was,  at  bottom,  a  patriotic  young  man 
from  the  Midwest  who  always  wished  he 
had  seen  active  service  in  the  First  World 
War.  Having  decided  with  The  Great 
Gatsby  to  chisel  out  nine  short  and  finely 
wrought  chapters  that  would  demand 
everything  he  had,  Fitzgerald  found  he'd 
taken  on  all  the  great  American  themes, 
from  the  original  "dream"  itself  to  the  cor- 
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responding  loss  of  inno(  ence 
I  li.u  phrase  "loss  ol  inno 
cence,"  has  become  stale  with 
ovei  use  and  diminishing  r< 
mi  iis.  no  other  culture  is  so 
addicted  to  tins  narcissistic 
impression  of  itself  .is  having 
an}  innocence  to  lose  in  the 
first  place.  I  have  seen  Mark 
[wain's  Innocents  Abroad  de- 
scribed  as  the  literary  "dec- 
laration of  Independence"  (though  Mr. 

[wain  never  wrote  about  sexual  obsession). 
And  1  have  seen  the  famous  "loss"  attrib- 
uted to  Watergate,  to  Vietnam,  to  Hiroshi- 
ma, to  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898, 
and  to  the  assassinations  of  the  Kennedy 
brothers.  Robert  Redford  dates  il,  in  dis- 
cussing Ins  movie  Quiz  Show,  to  the  mo- 
ment in  the  respectable  1950s  when  Amer- 
icans discovered  that  the  egghead  games 
on  TV  were  fixed .  That's  a  more  plausible 
suggestion  than  the  one  made  in  the  New 
)<>rk  Times's  front-page  obituary  for  Frank 
Sinatra,  which  solemnly  argued 
that  Frank's  croons  were  the  "loss 
of  innocence"  for  a  generation. 

A  virginity  so  casually  renew- 
able can  easily  be  mislaid 
again  and  again,  just  as  many 
Ja/z  Age  narcissists  must  have 
hoped  it  could  be.  However,  the 
year  1919  did  see  a  genuine  loss  of 
innocence  and  a  serious,  if  hope- 
less, attempt  to  regain  it.  In  that 
year,  "Shoeless"  Joe  Jackson  of  the 
White  Sox  was  widely  believed  to 
have  been  asked,  by  a  crushed  and  plain- 
tive little  boy,  to  preserve  and  protect  some 
childhood  illusions  and  "say  it  ain't  so."  The 
rigging  of  the  World  Series  really  did  come 
as  a  blow,  innocence  not  so  much  lost  as 
stolen  or  defiled.  And  the  context?  Why, 
the  United  States  had  just  engaged  in  a  war 
on  the  killing  fields  of  the  bloodstained  old 
Europe  it  had  been  created  to  escape.  Dis- 
illusionment was  setting  in,  and  the  boys 
from  "over  there"  had  brought  back  some 
racy  and  cynical  new  ideas.  Sensing  the 
coming  of  a  brash  new  world,  the  tradition- 
alists of  Puritan  America  mounted  their 
last  great  stand  in  1919  by  passing  the  18th 
Amendment,  or  Prohibition.  Their  target 
was  not  just  the  demon  drink  but  really  the 
whole  phenomenon  of  modernism,  with  its 
sexual  freedom,  motorcars,  and  migration 
from  the  small  and  simple  town  to  the  big 
and  clever  city— most  especially  pagan  and 
glittering  New  York  City:  star  of  the  novel. 
Early  in  Gatsby  we  encounter  Meyer 
Wolfshiem,  the  man  with  human  teeth  for 
cuiT  links  who  has,  according  to  sick  and 
fascinated  rumor,  fixed  the  1919  World  Se- 
ries. The  narrator,  Nick  Carraway,  is  back 
from  the  war,  and  when  he  first  meets  his 
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From  above: 

Fitzgerald  with  Zelda 

and  Scottie  in 

a  Renault  Torpedo, 
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"Shoeless"  Joe 

Jackson  of  the  1919 

World  Series  scandal; 

the  Charleston 

endurance  contest  at 
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Parody  Club, 
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Every  page,  practically, 
bears  the  scent 

of  gin  and  rum  and 
whiskey:  the  characters 

marinate  in  illegal 
hooch  and  moonshine. 


rich  neighbor  on  Long  Island  discovers  a 
common  bond  in  the  experience  of  com- 
bat. Every  page,  practically,  bears  the  scent 
of  gin  and  rum  and  whiskey:  the  characters 
marinate  in  illegal  hooch  and  moonshine, 
and  the  cops  are  paid  off.  Innocence 
what  innocence?  It's  in  the  course  of  a 
drunken  and  spiteful  moment  in  the  Plaza 
Hotel  that  Nick  realizes  something: 

"I  just   remembered  that  today's  my 
birthday." 

I  was  thirty.  Before  me  stretched  the  por- 


tentous menacing  road  ol  a  new 
decade.  .  . .  Thirty  the  promise 
Ol  ;i  decade  of  loneliness,  a 
thinning  list  ol  single  men  to 
know,  a  thinning  briefcase  of 
enthusiasm,  thinning  hair. 

Recall  that  Tom  Buchanan 
is  described  in  the  opening 
pages  as  "one  of  those  men 
who  reach  such  an  acute  lim- 
ited excellence  at  twenty-one 
that  everything  afterwards  savours 
mticlimax."  They  are  not  long, 
the  days  of  wine  and  roses  . . . 

As  the  other  characters    Daisy 
and  Gatsby  in  the  lead,  and  driving 
badly   arc  embarking  on  the  "por- 
tentous menacing  road"  back  to 
East  Egg  and  calamity,  Nick  is  op- 
pressed by  another  sense  of  depriva- 
tion, the  one  we  attach  to  the  "Lost 
Generation"  of  those  years.  Youth  is 
gone;  there  may  be  some  comfort  to 
be  found  in  sex  and  alcohol,  but  . . . 
youth  is  gone  all  the  same,  and  is 
irretrievable.  Needless  to  add,  in- 
nocence departed  before  youth 
did.  There  will  never  be  glad, 
confident  morning  again. 

n  its  evocation,  Vie  Great  Gats- 
by is  the  American  Brideshead 
Revisited.  Or  perhaps  one 
should  say  that  Brideshead,  pro- 
duced two  decades  later,  is  the 
English  Gatsby.  In  both  novels 
young  people  are  caught  in  a 
backwash  of  postwar  blues  and 
anomie,  and  everybody  drinks  too  much. 
In  both  novels,  too,  the  old  order  is  visibly 
deteriorating,  and  an  insecure  yet  grand 
mansion  is  a  centerpiece.  The  dreaming 
spires  of  Oxford  play  a  strange,  background 
role  in  each,  but  the  fictional  foreground  is 
filled  with  jazz  and  flappers  and  infidelity 
and  brittle,  amoral  talk.  Rex  Mottram, 
Julia  Flyte's  crude  lover  in  Brideshead,  is  a 
newly  rich  and  self-invented  man  from  a 
shabby  background,  vulgar  and  ostentatious 
in  his  hospitality,  suspected  of  crime  and 
violence,  and  full  of  status  anxiety.  (I  can't 
find  any  evidence  that  Waugh  ever  read 
Gatsby,  and  he  affected  to  disdain  Ameri- 
can writers,  but  still  . . .  ) 

Both  books  outlive  their  abysmal  weak- 
nesses of  plot  and  plausibility  precisely 
because  they  attach  themselves  to  our 
emotions  and  perceptions  by  condensing 
the  evanescence  of  youth  and  the  hateful, 
inescapable  proximity  of  boredom  and 
death.  The  epoch  of  Gatsby  was  also  the 
period  of  the  first,  sensational  publication 
of  "The  Waste  Land."  Waugh  quotes  very 
effectively  from  that  crucial  poem  in 
Brideshead;  Fitzgerald  is  known  to  have 
drawn  his  valley  of  ashes  on  Long  Island 
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from  I  luu's  haunting  imagery.  (And  Eliol 
praised  Gatsby  extravagantly,  calling  il  "the 
lust  stop  the  American  novel  lias  taken 
since  Henrj  James")  Not  all  th 
modernists  liked  Gatsby  as  much  here's 
il   I    Mencken's  annihilating  review 

l  ins  clown  [Gatsby]  Fitzgerald  rushes  to  Ins 
death  in  nine  short  chapters.  The  other  per- 
formers in  the  lineman:  [dance  of  death]  are 

of  a  like,  or  even  worse  quality   One  of  them 

is  a  rich  man  who  carries  on  a  grotesque  in- 
trigue  with  the  wife  of  a  garage  keeper. 

Vnother  is  a  woman  golfer  who  wins  cham- 
pionships In  cheating.  A  third,  a  sort  of 
chorus  to  the  tragic  farce,  is  a  bond  sales- 
man symbol  of  the  New  America!  Fitz- 
gerald clears  them  all  off  at  last  by  a 
triple  butchery.  The  garage  keeper's  wife, 
rushing  out  upon  the  road  to  escape  her 
husband's  third  degree,  is  run  down  and 
killed  by  the  wile  of  her  lover.  The  garage 
keeper,  misled  by  the  lover,  kills  the  lover 
o\'  the  lover's  wife  the  Great  Gatsby  him- 
self. Another  bullet,  and  the  garage  keeper 

is  also  reduced  to  offal The  crooked 

lady  golfer  departs.  The  lover  of  the  garage 
keeper's  wife  goes  back  to  his  own  con- 
sort. The  immense  house  of  the  Great 
Gatsby  stands  idle,  its  bedrooms  given 
over  to  the  bat  and  the  owl,  its  cocktail 
shakers  dry.  The  curtain  lurches  down. 

Mencken  is  inarguably  right  in  one  way: 
a  man  of  Gatsby's  supposed  force  and 
vitality  just  takes  a  house  and  waits  for 
the  girl  to  come,  luckily  discovering  af- 
ter brooding  at  length  on  a  green  light 
that  the  adored  one's  cousin  lives  next 
door!  And  one  winces  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son's body  is  found  near  Gatsby 's  blood- 
streaked  pool  and  "the  holocaust  was 
complete,"  because  of  the  awful  strain- 
ing for  effect  and  also  because  any  defin- 
ition of  a  holocaust  would  have  had  to 
take  the  life  of  Tom  or  at  least  Daisy. 
And  yet,  look  back  at  what  Mencken 
writes  and  see  where  he  falls  into  ob- 
vious error.  Fitzgerald  doesn't  "clear  them 
all  off  at  last."  The  only  ones  who  die  or 
are  killed,  from  or  by  a  combination  of  cal- 
lousness and  caprice,  are— the  innocent. 

There  are  two  key  words  in  the  book. 
They  are  "pointless"  (and  its  analogues) 
and  "careless."  They  recur  with  striking 
and  mounting  emphasis  as  the  narrative 
shakes  off  its  near-permanent  hangover.  A 
dog  biscuit  at  Tom  Buchanan's  adulterous 
and  nasty  gathering  is  represented  as  "de- 
composed apathetically"  in  a  saucer  of 
milk;  Myrtle  on  the  same  horrid  occasion 
"looked  at  me  and  laughed  pointlessly."  At 
Gatsby's  bigger  but  even  hollower  party, 
there's  a  cocktail  table— "the  only  place  in 
the  garden  where  a  single  man  could  linger 
without  looking  purposeless  and  alone." 
After  "a  somehow  wasteful  and  inappropri- 
ate half  hour,"  Jordan  Baker  wants  to  leave. 
In  New  York  one  hot  evening,  Nick  notices 
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MARRIED,  WITH  COCKTAILS 

Zelda  and  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  on  the  town 

in  Baltimore  in  1932,  arriving  at  a 

performance  of  George  S.  Kaufman  and 

Edna  Ferber's  Dinner  at  Eight. 


"young  clerks  in  the  dusk,  wasting  the  most 
poignant  moments  of  night  and  life."  Driv- 
ing through  Central  Park,  Gatsby  "came 
alive  to  me,  delivered  suddenly  from  the 
womb  of  his  purposeless  splendor."  Is  there 
a  line  more  expressive  of  vicious  tedium 
than  Daisy's  petulant  demand:  "What'll  we 
do  with  ourselves  this  afternoon,  and  the 
day  after  that,  and  the  next  thirty  years?"  If 
there  is,  it's  the  earlier  pettishness  when  she 
insists  on  knowing  whatever  it  is  that  people 
do  when  they  make  plans.  Even  the  great 
cars  are  bored  and  affectless:  "The  dilatory 
limousine  came  rolling  up  the  drive."  When 
Tom  talks  about  getting  gas,  "a  pause  fol- 
lowed this  apparently  pointless  remark"; 


when  the  stop  lor  gas  is  made,  the  expres- 
sion on  Myrtle's  face  at  first  seems  "pur- 
poseless and  inexplicable."  In  West  Egg, 
Daisy  dreads  "the  loo  obtrusive  fate  that 
herded  its  inhabitants  along  a  shortcut 
from  nothing  \<>  nothing."  As  Nick  lakes  his 
penultimate  leave  of  Gatsby,  he  quits  him 
"standing  there  in  the  moonlight  watching 
over  nothing,"  Here  is  the  full-out  horror  of 
torpor  and  morbidity  and  futility  and  waste, 
saturated  in  joyless  heat  and  sweat.  Gatsby 
came  out  in  April  of  that  year  of  grace 
1925:  the  crudest  month  seems  right. 

But  then  what  of  care,  or  caring?  It's 
the  antithesis  of  the  spoiled  and  the 
bored  and  the  nihilistic:  it  shares  an  im- 
pulse with  charity  and  cantos  and,  well, 
love.  People  come  uninvited  to  Gatsby's 
mansion,  which  is  as  lonely  and  des- 
perate as  Hearst's  castle,  and  he  doesn't 
care.  He  is  indifferent.  So  is  Jordan  Baker, 
a  rotten  and  insouciant  woman  of  whom 
Nick  inquires,  if  only  about  her  terrible 
driving,  "Suppose  you  met  somebody 
just  as  careless  as  yourself."  And  then  I'm 
sure  you  remember:  "They  were  careless 
people,  Tom  and  Daisy— they  smashed 
up  things  and  creatures  and  then  retreat- 
ed back  into  their  money  or  their  vast 
carelessness  or  whatever  it  was  that  kept 
them  together,  and  let  other  people  clean 
up  the  mess  they  had  made." 

(I  sometimes  think  that  the  word 
"car-less"  is  lurking  here  in  some  sublim- 
inal, Jungian  way,  given  the  role  played 
by  the  nonsentient,  automatic,  and  then 
entirely  new  and  exciting  status  symbol 
of  the  fast  limo  or  coupe.  What  poor, 
degraded  Mr.  Wilson  wouldn't  give  to 
be  buying  a  car  instead  of  just  repairing 
one.)  Anyway,  the  ultimate  and  startling 
point  about  Gatsby  is  that  he  does  care, 
deeply  and  secretly  and  inarticulately 
and  naively  and  vulnerably,  and  he  cares 
for  someone  who  could  hardly  care  less. 
And  he  is  innocent,  in  spite  of  all  his  world- 
liness.  This  is  the  lineament  of  tragedy. 

Fitzgerald  used  to  say  that  he  had  a 
"presentiment  of  disaster"  that  inflected  all 
his  stories.  Another  reason  for  the  hardi- 
hood of  his  finest  novel  may  be  the  fore- 
shadowing that  it  contains  of  a  brutish  and 
inhuman  modernity  succeeding  the  dance 
music  and  the  affectless  flippancy.  Fitzgerald 
had  been  reading  of  Spengler's  dismal  and 
reactionary  Decline  of  the  West,  and  many 
people  had  been  peering  at  a  popular  and 
poisonous  volume  on  eugenics  called  The 
Rising  Tide  of  Color  Against  White  World- 
Supremacy,  published  by  a  quack  named 
Lothrop  Stoddard  in  1920.  When  we  first 
meet  Tom  Buchanan  he  has  been  reading 

"The  Rise  of  the  Coloured  Empires  by  this 
man  Goddard. . . .  It's  a  fine  book  and 
everybody  ought  to  read  it.  The  idea  is  if  we 
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don't  look  out  the  white  race  will  be  \\  ill 
be  utterlj  submerged,  It's  all  scientific  stuff; 
it's  been  proved  we're  Nordics  and 
we've  produced  .ill  the  things  thai  go  to 
make  civilization    oh,  science  and  arl  ani 

all  thai 

One  wants  to  smile  at  a  total  philistine 
who  could  make  no  other  reference  to  sci- 
ence and  art,  lei  alone  "all  that"  just  as 

one  Mink-s  today  when  silly  people  pretend 
to  ask  For  Whom  the  Bell  Curves    b 
lom  Buchanan  is  a  prefiguration  of 

the  ugly  pseudo-scientific  and  pseudo- 
intellectual  types  who  would  mutate 
into  Fascism  over  the  horizon  of  1929. 
References  to  Jews  and  the  upwardly 
mobile  are  consistently  disobliging  in 
the  book  Fitzgerald  also  has  this  in 
common  with  Waugh,  coming  up  with 
absurd  names  for  arrivistes  such  as 
Stonewall  Jackson  Abram— but  it  gives 
one  quite  a  turn  to  find  Meyer  Wolfs- 
hietn.  he  with  molars  for  cuff  links, 
hidden  Shylock-like  behind  the  ad- 
dress of  "The  Swastika  Holding  Com- 
pany." Pure  coincidence:  the  symbol 
meant  nothing  sinister  at  the  time. 
Still,  you  can  get  the  sensation,  from 
The  Great  Gatsby,  that  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  not  going  to  be  a  feast  of  rea- 
son and  a  flow  of  soul. 

Other  notes  are  struck  that  keep 
the  novel  stingingly  fresh.  Fitz- 
gerald sardonically  foreshadowed 
the  epoch  of  self-generating  celebrity  with 
the  same  skill  he  employed  capturing  the 
tone  of  the  non-event:  "We  all  turned  and 
looked  around  for  Gatsby.  It  was  testi- 
mony to  the  romantic  speculation  he  in- 
spired that  there  were  whispers  about  him 
from  those  who  had  found  little  that  it  was 
necessary  to  whisper  about  in  this  world." 
And  as  for  the  dawning  of  the  corre- 
sponding myth  of  publicity,  how  can  one 
equal  the  frenzied  pointlessness  of  this 
episode,  almost  postmodern  in  its  effect? 

About  this  time  an  ambitious  young  reporter 
from  New  York  arrived  one  morning  at 
Gatsby 's  door  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say. 

"Anything  to  say  about  what?"  inquired 
Gatsby  politely. 

"Why— any  statement  to  give  out." 
It  transpired  after  a  confused  five  minutes 
that  the  man  had  heard  Gatsby's  name 
around  his  office  in  a  connection  which  he 
either  wouldn't  reveal  or  didn't  fully  under- 
stand. . . .  [His]  notoriety,  spread  about  by 
the  hundreds  who  had  accepted  his  hospital- 
ity and  so  become  authorities  upon  his  past, 
had  increased  all  summer  until  he  fell  just 
short  of  being  news. 

"Her  voice,"  says  Gatsby  of  Daisy  when  he 
finally  finds  his  own,  "is  full  of  money." 
And  Nick  picks  up  on  this  metaphor  right 
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F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  as  he  appeared 

in  the  February  1922  issue  of  Vanity  Fair, 
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of  "the  new  generation  in  literature." 


away— "the  inexhaustible  charm  that  rose 
and  fell  in  it,  the  jingle  of  it,  the  cymbals' 
song  of  it. . . .  High  in  a  white  palace  the 
king's  daughter,  the  golden  girl."  Fitzgerald 
really  believed,  with  Somerset  Maugham, 
that  money  is  the  sixth  sense  that  makes  the 
other  five  senses  tingle  and  come  alive.  He 
also  believed  that  in  America  you  could  re- 
make yourself  and  get  others  to  judge  you 
by  the  identity  and  reputation  you  had 
fought  to  make  your  own.  Yet  in  Gatsby,  his 
artistry  won't  allow  this  drossy  romanticism 
to  be  vindicated.  Gatsby  looks  and  sounds 
a  fool  when  he  says,  "Can't  repeat  the  past? 
Why  of  course  you  can!"  as  if  opportunity 
were  boundless,  or  a  matter  of  the  triumph 
of  the  will.  His  gold  turns  to  ordure.  He 
might  as  well  not  have  changed  his  name 
from  Jimmy  Gatz,  or  written  out  that  Hora- 
tio Alger  schedule  for  getting  ahead  by 
sheer  effort  and  merit,  which  his  sad  father 
discovers  on  the  flyleaf  of  an  old  Hopalong 
Cassidy  book.  His  strenuous  reinvention 
makes  him  look  pitiable.  The  snobs  win; 
this  is  a  class  society,  and  those  who  work 


lard  and  play  by  the  rules,  like  the 
wretched  Mr.  Wilson,  arc  treated  like  or- 
dure, too.  And  is  there  anything  in  Ameri- 
can fiction  more  frigid  and  careless  than 
Daisy's  treatment  of  the  little  daughter  she- 
appears  to  have?  Despair  is  never  very  far 
away,  so  it's  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Gatsby  also  achieved  and  held  its  strangely 
contemporary  status  by  anticipating,  in  an 
age  of  relative  if  aimless  cheerfulness,  the 
concept  of  the  existential,  the  causeless 
rebel,  and  indeed  the  absurd. 

Such  themes  deserve  the  name  of 
timeless;  the  beautiful  metaphysics  of 
the  novel  (the  "yellow  cocktail  music" 
and  the  young  woman  who  appears 
"like  an  angry  diamond")  are  echoed 
in  Fitzgerald's  devastating  rendition  of 
the  pangs  of  disprized  love.  Of  the 
many  such  passages:  "He  stretched 
out  his  hand  desperately  as  if  to  snatch 
only  a  wisp  of  air,  to  save  a  fragment 
of  the  spot  that  she  had  made  lovely 
for  him.  But  it  was  all  going  by  too 
fast  now  for  his  blurred  eyes  and  he 
knew  he  had  lost  that  part  of  it,  the 
freshest  and  the  best,  forever." 

These  days,  the  Eggs  and  the 
Hamptons  and  Montauk  are  still  an 
adventure  playground  on  "that  slender 
riotous  island  which  extends  itself  due 
east  of  New  York,"  but  Mencken  was 
also  right  when  he  went  on  to  say  that 
Fitzgerald's  prose  redeemed  his  story. 
The  grand  houses  on  the  Sound  may 
be  called  "inessential,"  yet  the  young  and 
the  vivid,  the  loving  and  the  yearning  and 
the  sexual  chords  above  are  answered  by: 

The  old  island  here  that  flowered  once  for 
Dutch  sailors'  eyes— a  fresh,  green  breast  of 
the  new  world.  Its  vanished  trees,  the  trees 
that  had  made  way  for  Gatsby's  house,  had 
once  pandered  in  whispers  to  the  last  and 
greatest  of  all  human  dreams;  for  a  transitory 
enchanted  moment  man  must  have  held  his 
breath  in  the  presence  of  this  continent,  com- 
pelled into  an  aesthetic  contemplation  he  nei- 
ther understood  nor  desired,  face  to  face  for 
the  last  time  in  history  with  something  com- 
mensurate to  his  capacity  for  wonder. 

Fitzgerald's  work  captures  the  evaporat- 
ing memory  of  the  American  Eden  while 
connecting  it  to  the  advent  of  the  New 
World  of  smartness  and  thuggery  and  cor- 
ruption. It  was  his  rite  of  passage;  it  is  our 
bridge  to  the  time  before  "dreams"  were 
slogans.  He  wanted  to  call  it  Among  the 
Ashheaps  and  Millionaires— thank  heaven 
that  his  editor,  Maxwell  Perkins,  talked  him 
out  of  it.  It  was  nearly  entitled  just  plain 
Gatsby.  It  remains  "the  great"  because  it 
confronts  the  defeat  of  youth  and  beauty 
and  idealism,  and  finds  the  defeat  unbear- 
able, and  then  turns  to  face  the  defeat  un- 
flinchingly. With  The  Great  Gatsby,  Ameri- 
can letters  grew  up.  D 
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QUIET  CRUSADERS 

"After  my  first  cancer, 

even  the  smallest  joys  took 

on  a  special  meaning" 

says  Hamilton  Jordan, 

photographed  with  his  wife, 

Dorothy,  at  their 

home  in  Atlanta  on 

March  3, 1999. 
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Pj        Hamilton  and  Doiolln  Jordan 

— H i^^ECAi  si  they  are  living  proof  that  the  proper  doses  of       cancer    friend  or  stranger.  be<  m  si  .  thanks  to  his  wi 


ecause  they  are  living  proof  that  the  proper  doses  of 
knowledge,  courage,  and  love  can  conquer  cancer,  because  Dor- 
othy Jordan,  as  founder  and  chairwoman  of  Camp  Sunshine,  has 
been  showing  young  cancer  patients  that  they  can  plunge  down 
ski  trails  and  master  terrifying  rope  courses  just  like  other  kids. 
because  her  husband  of  18  years,  Hamilton  Jordan,  White  House 
chief  of  staff  under  President  Carter  and  three-time  cancer  survivor, 
has  been  waging  a  war  against  the  disease  on  every  level:  from  the 
boards  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  Lasker  Foundation  to  his  own 
dinner  table,  where  he'll  take  a  phone  call  from  anyone  coping  with 


cancer— friend  or  stranger,  because,  thanks  to  his  wise  and  touching 
memoir,  No  Such  Tiling  as  a  Bad  Day,  published  this  month,  even 
shy  people  with  cancer  can  now  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  because 
while  battling  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma,  melanoma,  and  prostate 
cancer,  he  always  found  time  to  poke  fun  at  grouchy  nurses,  his 
sex  life,  and  his  habit  of  carrying  around  what  his  son  Alexander 
called  Daddy's  "tee-tee  bag."  because,  even  as  the  Jordans  contin- 
ue their  crusade,  they  have  started  a  new  fight  altogether,  launching 
the  Georgia  Diabetes  Camps— for  children  with  juvenile  diabetes, 
like  their  11-year-old  daughter,  Kathleen.  -evgenia  peretz 
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icky  hart/mezzo-soprano 
alery  ryvkin /conductor 

icky:  the  arts  is  not  the  most  stable 
areer.  then,  when  you  have  a  child,  the 
ncertainty  really  hits  home. 

ut  little  by  little  leila's  taught  us  how  to 
alance  this  sometimes  precarious  life  in  the 
rts  with  the  need  for  long-term  finandal 

/ell-being,  she  took  the  time  to  find  out 
/ho  we  are  ...what's  important  to  us... 

te  couldn't  be  doing  this  if  we  thought  we 
/ere  compromising  amanda's  future. 


leila  ross/financial  consultant 

lei  la:  vicky's  instincts  were  to  put  their 
assets  in  a  nice  safe  place ...t-bills  and  cds. 

we  took  a  hard  look  at  what  they  really 
needed  — immediate  and  long  term  — and 
put  together  a  plan,  eventually,  we  created 
a  portfolio  designed  not  only  for  growth  but 
also  for  a  steady  income  so  vicky  could  devote 
herself  full-time  to  her  singing. 

then  amanda  came  along,  which  gave  a  whole 
new  meaning  to  "long-term  investing." 
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THE  WHALE  AND  THE  HORROR 

Herman  Melville  based  Moby-Dick  on  an 

unprecedented  and  terrifying  event:  the  1820  sinking 

of  the  whaling  ship  Essex  by  an  enraged  sperm 

whale.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book,  a  leading 

Nantucket  historian  draws  on  recently 

discovered  material  to  reconstruct  the  crew  s  epic 

struggle  for  survival-an  ordeal 

that  took  them  to  the  brink  of  madness 

BY  NATHANIEL  PHILBRICK 


n  1841,  a  22-year-old  sailor  named 
Herman  Melville  became  fascinated 
with  an  astounding  bit  of  sea  lore. 
Two  decades  before,  2,700  miles  off  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  a  rogue 
sperm  whale,  apparently  unprovoked,  had 
rammed  a  Nantucket  vessel,  the  Essex,  sink- 
ing it  and  setting  its  20 -man  crew  adrift  in 
the  Pacific.  In  its  day,  word  of  the  ill-fated 
voyage  created  a  kind  of  tidal  wave  of  hor- 
ror, passing  from  ship  to  ship  and  shore  to 
shore.  The  tale  so  haunted  whaling  circles 
that  Melville,  already  familiar  with  the  story, 
was  intrigued  when  a  shipmate,  on  a  long 
ocean  journey,  pulled  a  book  from  his  sea 
chest.  It  was  a  chronicle  of  the  disaster  writ- 
ten by  the  sailor's  father,  Owen  Chase,  the 
first  mate  on  the  Essex.  "Ihe  reading  of 
this  wondrous  story  upon  the  landless  sea," 
Melville  later  wrote,  "had  a  surprising  effect 
upon  me."  Chase's  memoir  would  go  on  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  climax  of  Mel- 
ville's classic  1851  novel,  Moby-Dick. 

But  the  point  at  which  Melville's  novel 
ends— the  sinking  of  the  ship— was  merely 
the  starting  point  for  the  story  of  the  real-life 
Essex.  Tliat  blow  seemed  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  kind  of  terrible  laboratory  experi- 
ment devised  to  see  just  how  far  the  human 
animal  could  go  in  its  battle  against  the  sea. 

In  the  180  years  since,  the  saga  has 
evolved  from  history  to  fiction  to  myth.  Now 
comes  Nathaniel  Phi/brick,  a  leading  histo- 
rian of  Nantucket.  Philbrick  has  spent  two 
years  sifting  through  newly  discovered  crew 
lists,  logs,  and  other  documents  to  create 
the  definitive  modern-day  account  of  the  Es- 
sex ordeal.  While  Philbrick,  like  Melville 
before  him,  has  relied  on  Chase's  testimony, 
foremost  among  Phi/brick's  new  sources  is  a 

Excerpted  from  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sea:  The 
Tragedy  of  the  Whaleship  Essex,  by  Nathaniel 

Philbrick;  to  be  published  in  May  by  Viking; 
©  2000  by  the  author. 
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ADVENTURE 


i  manuscript  by  the  Essex  cabin  boy, 
Thomas  Vwkerson,  a  teenager  when  the  dap 
set  sail  Sickerson's  notebook,  written  in  1S76, 
wai  stowed  m  an  attic  for  84  years,  por- 
tions of  n  are  now  revealed  in  detail  for  the 
first  time  Excerpted  here  are  some  oj  the 
most  dramatic  passages  from  Philbrtckfs  rum 
narrative,  depicting  the  savage  turns  and 
fateful  choices  that  beset  Chase,  Nickerson, 
mill  their  fellow  itch  members. 

The  End 

Like  a  giant  bird  of  prey,  the  whuleship 
moved  lazily  up  the  western  eoast  of 
Smith  America,  zigging  and  zagging 

across  a  living  sea  of  oil.  For  that  was  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  a  vast  field  of  warm- 
blooded oil  deposits  known  as  sperm  whales. 
Harvesting  sperm  whales  was  no  easy 
matter.  Six  men  would  set  out  from  their 
ship  in  a  small  boat,  row  up  to  their  quar- 
ry, and  harpoon  it,  before  attempting  to 
stab  it  to  death  with  a  lance.  Then  came 
the  prodigious  task  of  transforming  a  dead 
whale  into  oil:  ripping  off  its  blubber,  chop- 


It  was  a  tale  made  of 
a  sailors  worst  nightmares: 
of  a  whale  with  the 
vindictiveness  and  guile 
a  man. 


of 


ping  it  up,  and  boiling  it  into  the  high- 
grade  oil  that  lit  the  streets  and  lubricated 
the  machines  of  the  Industrial  Age. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  head- 
quarters of  this  global  oil  business  had 
been  a  little  island  some  24  miles  off  the 
coast  of  southern  New  England  called 
Nantucket.  One  of  the  defining  paradoxes 
of  Nantucket's  whalemen  was  that  many  of 
them  were  Quakers,  a  religious  sect  stoical- 
ly dedicated  to  pacifism.  At  a  time  when 
most  seamen  were  notoriously  dissolute, 
the  Quaker  whalemen  of  Nantucket  viewed 
their  brutal  calling  as  a  pathway  to  both 
spiritual  and  financial  fulfillment.  Com- 
bining rigid  self-control  with  an  almost 
holy  sense  of  mission,  these  were  what 
Herman  Melville  would  call  "Quakers  with 
a  vengeance." 

It  was  a  Nantucket  whaleship,  the 
Dauphin,  that  was  making  her  way  up  the 
Chilean  coast.  Three  years  before,  New  En- 
gland whalemen  had  discovered  a  prom- 
ising whaling  ground  in  these  waters,  a 
thousand  miles  offshore;  its  riches  had 
been  beckoning  a  succession  of  whale- 


siups  cvei  since.  And  on  a  Februarj  mora 

ing  in  1X21,  the  lookout  saw  something 
unusual  .i  boat,  impossibly  small  lor  the 
open  sea,  bobbing  on  the  swells.  The  ship's 
captain,  Zimri  ( bffin,  trained  Ins  spyglass 
on  the  mysterious  craft. 

He  soon  realized  that  it  was  a  whale- 
boat,  but  a  whaleboat  unlike  any  he  had 
ever  seen.  Its  sides  had  been  built  up  by 
about  hall  a  foot.  Two  makeshift  masts 
had  been  rigged,  transforming  the  rowing 
vessel  into  a  rudimentary  schooner.  The 
sails- stiff  with  salt  and  bleached  by  the 
sun-had  evidently  pulled  the  boat  along 
for  many,  many  miles.  Coffin  could  see 
no  one  at  the  steering  oar.  He  turned  to 
the  man  at  the  Dauphin's  wheel  and  or- 
dered, "Hard  up  the  helm."  Under  Cof- 
fin's watchful  eye,  the  helmsman  brought 
the  ship  as  close  as  possible  to  the  derelict 
craft.  The  open  boat  presented  a  sight 
that  would  stay  with  the  crew  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

First  they  saw  bones  littering  the  thwarts 
and  floorboards,  as  if  the  whaleboat  had 
been  the  seagoing  lair  of  a 
ferocious,  man-eating  beast. 
Then  they  saw  the  two  men. 
They  were  curled  up  in  op- 
posite ends  of  the  boat,  their 
skin  covered  with  sores,  their 
eyes  bulging  from  the  hol- 
lows of  their  skulls,  their 
beards  caked  with  salt  and 
blood.  They  were  sucking  the 
marrow  from  the  bones  of 
their  dead  shipmates. 

Instead  of  greeting  their 
rescuers  with  relief,  the  survi- 
vors—too delirious  with  thirst 
and  hunger  to  speak— were  disturbed, 
even  frightened.  They  jealously  clutched 
the  splintered  and  gnawed-over  bones 
with  a  desperate,  almost  feral  intensity,  re- 
fusing to  give  them  up,  like  two  starving 
dogs  found  trapped  in  a  pit. 

Later,  one  of  them  found  the  strength 
to  tell  his  story.  It  was  a  tale  made  of  a 
whaleman's  worst  nightmares:  of  being  in 
a  boat  far  from  land  with  nothing  left  to 
eat  or  drink,  and— perhaps  worst  of  all— 
of  a  whale  with  the  vindictiveness  and 
guile  of  a  man. 


T 


The  Attack 

ensions  were  mounting  among  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Essex,  particularly  be- 
tween Captain  George  Pollard  Jr.  and 
his  first  mate,  Owen  Chase.  Their  mission 
was  clear:  to  fill  their  hold  with  whale  oil 
and  return  to  their  home  port  of  Nan- 
tucket, a  trip  of  more  than  9,000  miles,  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn.  Yet  for  days  now,  de- 
spite dispatching  their  fleet  of  three  small 
whaleboats  (commanded,  in  turn,  by  Pol- 
lard, Chas:.  and  second  mate  Matthew 


Joy),  the  crew  had  come  up  empty.  "Noth- 
ing occurred  worthy  of  note  during  this 
passage,"  the  cabin  boy,  Thomas  Nicker- 
son, remembered  in  his  journal,  "with  the 
exception  of  occasionally  chasing  a  wild 
shoal  of  whales  to  no  purpose" 

The  situation  prompted  Chase  to  make 
an  adjustment  aboard  his  whaleboat. 
When  he  and  his  boat  crew  did  finally 
approach  a  whale,  it  was  Chase,  not  his 
boatsteerer,  Benjamin  Lawrence,  who  held 
the  harpoon.  This  was  a  radical  and,  for 
Lawrence,  humiliating  turn  of  events.  A 
mate  took  over  the  harpoon  only  after  he 
had  lost  all  confidence  in  his  boatsteerer's 
ability  to  fasten  to  a  whale.  With  Chase  at 
the  bow  and  Lawrence  relegated  to  the 
steering  oar,  the  first  mate's  boat  ap- 
proached a  patch  of  water  where,  Chase 
predicted,  a  whale  would  surface.  Chase 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "standing  in  the 
fore  part,  with  the  harpoon  in  my  hand, 
well  braced."  Unfortunately,  a  whale  sur- 
faced directly  under  their  25-foot  boat, 
hurling  Chase  and  his  crew  into  the  air; 
the  men  found  themselves  clinging  to  a 
wrecked  whaleboat. 

Four  days  later,  on  November  20,  1820 — 
after  Chase  had  repaired  his  damaged 
boat— the  Essex  lookout  saw  spouts.  It 
was  about  eight  in  the  morning  of  a  bright, 
clear  day.  Only  a  slight  breeze  was  blow- 
ing. It  was  a  perfect  day  for  killing  whales. 

Once  the  crew  had  sailed  to  within  a 
half-mile  of  the  shoal  of  whales,  the  Essex 
headed  into  the  wind  with  the  main-topsail 
aback,  and  the  three  boats  were  lowered. 
The  whales,  unaware  that  they  were  being 
pursued,  sounded.  Chase  directed  his  men 
to  row  to  a  specific  spot,  where  they  waited 
"in  anxious  expectation,"  scanning  the 
water  for  the  dark  shape  of  a  surfacing 
sperm  whale.  Once  again.  Chase  took  hold 
of  the  harpoon,  and,  sure  enough,  a  small 
whale  emerged.  The  first  mate  readied 
himself  to  hurl  the  harpoon,  and  again  he 
ran  into  trouble. 

Chase  had  ordered  Lawrence  to  steer 
the  boat  in  close  to  the  whale.  Lawrence 
did  so,  so  close  that  as  soon  as  the  har- 
poon sliced  into  it  the  panicked  animal 
whacked  the  already  battered  craft  with 
its  tail,  opening  up  a  hole  in  the  boat's 
side.  As  water  poured  in,  Chase  cut  the 
harpoon  line  with  a  hatchet  and  ordered 
the  men  to  stuff  their  coats  and  shirts 
into  the  jagged  opening.  While  one  man 
bailed,  the  others  rowed  back  to  the  ship, 
where  they  pulled  the  boat  up  onto  the 
Essex's  deck. 

By  this  time,  both  Pollard's  and  Joy's 
crews  had  fastened  to  whales.  Angered 
that  he  had  been  knocked  out  of  the  hunt 
again,  Chase  began  working  on  his  dam- 
aged boat  with  a  fury,  hoping  to  get  the 
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A  SAGA 
TWICE  TOLD 

Both  Chase  {left)  and 
cabin  boy  Thomas 
Nickerson  chronicled 
their  Essex  ordeals. 
Above,  Nickerson's 
long-lost  1876 
notebook;  bottom, 
a  19th-century 
whale  hunt. 


The  whale  began 
snapping  its  jaws  and 
thrashing  with  its 
tail,  "as  if  distracted," 
Chase  wrote, 
"with  rage  and  fury." 


craft  operable  while  whales  were  still  to 
be  taken.  The  Essex  carried  a  spare  whale- 
boat  lashed  to  the  rack  over  the  quarter- 
deck, but  Chase  felt  it  would  be  faster  to 
repair  his  own  temporarily  by  stretching 
some  canvas  across  the  hole.  As  he 
nailed  the  edges  of  the  canvas  to  the 
boat,  Nickerson  took  over  the  helm  of 
the  Essex  and  steered  toward  Pollard  and 
Joy,  whose  whales  had  dragged  them  sev- 
eral miles  to  leeward.  It  was  then  that 
Nickerson— all  of  15  years  old— saw  some- 
thing off  the  port  bow. 

It  was  a  whale— a  huge  sperm  whale, 
the  largest  they'd  seen  so  far— a  male  about 
85  feet  long,  they  estimated,  which  would 
have  made  it  approximately  80  tons.  It 
was  less  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  so 
near  that  they  could  see  that  its  giant 
blunt  head  was  etched  with  scars,  and 
that  it  was  pointed  toward  the  ship.  But 
this  whale  wasn't  just  large.  It  was  acting 
in  a  strange  manner.  Instead  of  fleeing,  it 
was  floating  quietly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  puffing  occasion- 
ally through  its  blow- 
hole, as  if  it  were  watch- 
ing them.  After  spout- 
ing two  or  three  times, 
the  whale  dived,  then 
surfaced  less  than  35 
yards  from  the  ship. 

"His  appearance 
and  attitude  gave  us  at 
first  no  alarm,"  Chase 
wrote.  But  suddenly  the 
whale  began  to  move 
again.  Its  12-foot-wide 
tail  pumped  up  and 
down.  Advancing  slow- 


ly, with  a  slight  side-to-side  wag- 
gle, n  picked  up  speed  until  the 
watd  crested  around  its  mas- 
sive, barrel-shaped  head  It  was 
aimed  at  the  Essex's  port  side. 
In  an  instant,  the  whale  was 
only  a  lew  yards  away  "coming 
down  for  us,"  Chase  remem- 
bered, "with  great  celerity." 

In  desperate  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing a  direct  hit,  Chase  shouted 
to  Nickerson,  "Put  the  helm 
hard  up!"  Several  crew  mem- 
bers cried  out  warnings.  "Scarce- 
ly had  the  sound  of  the  voices 
reached  my  ears,"  Nickerson  re- 
called, "when  it  was  followed 
by  a  tremendous  crash."  The 
whale  rammed  the  ship  just  for- 
ward of  the  fore-chains. 

The  Essex  shook  as  if  she 
had  struck  a  rock.  Every  man 
was  knocked  off  his  feet.  Gala- 
pagos tortoises  went  skittering 
across  the  deck.  "We  looked  at 
each  other  with  perfect  amaze- 
ment," Chase  recalled,  "deprived  almost 
of  the  power  of  speech." 

As  they  pulled  themselves  up  off  the 
deck.  Chase  and  his  men  had  good 
reason  to  be  amazed.  Never  before, 
in  the  history  of  the  Nantucket  whale  fish- 
ery, had  a  whale  been  known  to  attack  a 
ship.  In  1807  the  whaleship  Union  had  ac- 
cidentally plowed  into  a  sperm  whale  at 
night  and  sank,  but  something  very  differ- 
ent was  happening  here. 

After  the  impact,  the  whale  passed  un- 
derneath the  ship,  bumping  the  bottom  so 
hard  that  it  knocked  off  the  false  keel,  a 
large  spine  of  structural  timber  running 
the  length  of  the  Essex.  The  whale  surfaced 
along  the  starboard  side,  and  the  creature. 
Chase  remembered,  appeared  "stunned 
with  the  violence  of  the  blow." 

Instinctively,  Chase  grabbed  a  lance. 
All  it  would  take  was  one  perfectly  aimed 
throw  and  the  first  mate  might  slay  the 
whale  that  had  dared  to  attack  a  ship. 
Chase  motioned  to  stab  the  bull.  Then  he 
hesitated.  The  whale's  flukes,  he  noticed, 
were  perilously  close  to  the  rudder.  If  pro- 
voked, the  whale  might  smash  the  delicate 
steering  device  with  its  tail.  They  were  too 
far  from  land.  Chase  decided,  to  risk  it. 
For  the  first  mate,  it  was  a  highly  unchar- 
acteristic display  of  caution.  "But  could 
[Chase]  have  foreseen  all  that  so  soon  fol- 
lowed," Nickerson  wrote,  "he  would  prob- 
ably have  chosen  the  lesser  evil  and  have 
saved  the  ship  by  killing  the  whale  even  at 
the  expense  of  losing  the  rudder." 

Dazed  only  momentarily,  the  whale 
veered  off  to  leeward,  swimming  approxi- 
mately 600  yards  away.  There  it  began 
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snapping  its  jaws  and  thrashing  the  water 
with  us  tail,  "as  if  distracted,"  Chase  wrote, 
"with  rage  and  fury."  ["he  whale  then  swam 
to  windward,  crossing  the  Essex's  bow  at 
high  speed.  Several  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  the  ship,  the  whale  stopped  and  turned 
toward  the  Essex,  Fearful  that  the  ship 
might  be  taking  on  water,  Chase  ordered 
the  men  to  rig  the  pumps  "While  my  at- 
tention was  thus  engaged,"  the  first  mate 
remembered,  "I  was  aroused  with  the  cry 
of  a  man  at  the  hatchway,  'Here  he  is   he 

is  making  for  us  again.'"  Chase  turned  and 

saw  a  vision  of  "fury  and  vengeance"  that 

would  become  an  obsession  over  the  long 
days  ahead. 

With  its  huge,  scarred  head  halfway  out 
of  the  water  and  its  tail  beating  the  ocean 
into  a  wake  more  than  40  feet  across,  the 
whale  approached  the  ship  at  twice  the 
speed  of  its  first  encounter    at  least  six 


sex,  it  seemed,  had  been  hit  by  a  sudden 

squall,  Us  sails  ll\mg  in  all  directions  as 
the  ship  fell  onto  her  beam-ends. 

"look,  look."  he  cried,  "what  ails  the 
ship?  She  is  upsetting!" 

Hut  when  the  men  turned,  there  was 
nothing  to  see.  "A  general  cry  of  horror 
and  despair  burst  from  the  lips  of  every 
man."  Chase  wrote,  "as  their  looks  were 
directed  for  [the  ship],  in  vain,  over  every 
part  o(  the  ocean."  The  Essex  had  van- 
ished below  the  horizon. 


T 


Within  the  span  of  10  minutes, 
the  whale  had  attacked, 
and  the  Essex,  with  an 
appalling  slosh  and  groan, 
had  capsized  behind  them. 


knots.  "Hard  up!"  Chase  cried  out  to 
Nickerson,  hoping  "to  cross  the  line  of  his 
approach  before  he  could  get  up  to  us, 
and  thus  avoid  . . .  our  inevitable  destruc- 
tion." But  it  was  too  late  for  a  change  of 
course.  With  a  tremendous  splintering  of 
oak,  the  whale  struck  the  ship  just  beneath 
the  anchor.  The  ship  lurched  to  a  halt  on 
the  slablike  forehead  of  the  whale.  The 
creature's  tail  continued  to  work  up  and 
down,  pushing  the  238-ton  ship  backward 
until  water  surged  up  over  the  transom. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  been  below- 
decks  ran  up  shouting,  "The  ship  is  filling 
with  water!"  No  longer  going  backward, 
the  Essex  was  now  going  down,  bow  first. 
The  whale,  having  humbled  its  strange  ad- 
versary, disengaged  itself  from  the  shat- 
tered hull  and  swam  off  to  leeward,  never 
to  be  seen  again. 

Within  the  span  of  10  minutes,  no 
more,  the  whale  had  attacked, 
Chase's  men  had  scrambled  into 
the  spare  whaleboat,  and  the  Essex,  with 
an  appalling  slosh  and  groan,  had  cap- 
sized behind  them. 

Two  miles  away,  in  Captain  Pollard's 
whaleboat,  boatsteerer  Obed  Hendricks  ca- 
sually glanced  over  his  shoulder.  The  Es- 


he  two  boat  crews  immediately  re- 
leased their  whales  and  began  rowing 
toward  the  place  the  Essex  should  have 
been.  It  never  occurred  to  any  of  them 
that,  in  Nickerson's  words,  "a  whale  [had] 
done  the  work."  Soon  enough,  they  could 
see  the  ship,  "floating  upon  her  side  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  rock." 

As  Pollard  and  Joy 
approached,  the  eight 
men  in  Chase's  boat 
continued  to  stare  silent- 
ly at  the  ship.  "Every 
countenance  was  marked 
with  the  paleness  of  de- 
spair," Chase  recalled. 
"Not  a  word  was  spo- 
ken for  several  minutes 
by  any  of  us;  all  ap- 
peared to  be  bound  in 
I  a  spell  of  stupid  con- 
sternation." 

It  was  not  yet  10  in 
the  morning.  By  then,  Chase  fully  appre- 
ciated the  service  that  the  steward,  Wil- 
liam Bond,  had  rendered.  He  had  salvaged 
two  compasses,  two  copies  of  Bowditch's 
New  American  Practical  Navigator,  and 
two  quadrants.  Chase  later  called  this 
equipment  "the  probable  instruments  of 
our  salvation."  For  his  part,  Nickerson 
was  swept  by  a  sense  of  grief.  Not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  giant  black  craft. 
"Here  lay  our  beautiful  ship,  a  floating 
and  dismal  wreck,"  Nickerson  lamented, 
"which  but  a  few  minutes  before  ap- 
peared in  all  her  glory,  the  pride  and 
boast  of  her  captain  and  officers,  and  al- 
most idolized  by  her  crew." 

Soon  the  other  two  whaleboats  came 
within  hailing  distance.  But  no  one  said 
a  word.  Pollard's  men  stopped  rowing 
about  30  feet  away.  Pollard  stood  at  the 
steering  oar,  staring  at  the  capsized  hulk 
that  had  once  been  his  formidable  com- 
mand, unable  to  speak.  He  dropped  down 
onto  the  seat,  so  overcome  with  astonish- 
ment, dread,  and  confusion  that  Chase 
"could  scarcely  recognize  his  counte- 
nance." Finally  Pollard  asked,  "My  God, 
Mr.  Chase,  what  is  the  matter?" 

Chase's  reply:  "We  have  been  stove  by 
a  whale." 


Pollard  attempted  to  restore  order  and 
control  in  this  due  situation.  As  noon 
approached,   he  shoved  off  in  his 
whaleboat  to  lake  an  observation  with  Ins 

quadrant.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  near  the  equator,  west  of 
South  America,  at  0  degrees  40  minutes 
south  latitude,  119  degrees  0  minutes  west 
longitude  about  as  far  from  land  as  it 
was  possible  to  be,  give  or  take  a  few  hun- 
dred miles. 

Following  Pollard's  orders,  the  crew 
made  careful  forays  onto  the  ship,  now 
partially  submerged  and  kept  afloat  by  the 
oil  in  its  hold.  They  retrieved  two  large 
casks  of  bread  and  600  pounds  of  hard- 
tack. Although  most  of  the  provisions 
were  unreachable  in  the  lower  hold,  the 
crew  broke  through  the  planks  with  hatch- 
ets to  find  casks  of  freshwater.  They  also 
scavenged  two  pounds  of  boat  nails,  a 
musket,  and  two  pistols. 

In  need  of  shelter  from  the  mounting 
wind  and  waves,  yet  fearful  the  Essex  might 
break  up  at  any  moment  and  sink  like  a 
stone,  Pollard  ordered  that  they  tie  up 
their  three  whaleboats  to  the  ship,  leaving 
at  least  100  yards  of  line  between  it  and 
themselves.  Like  a  string  of  ducklings 
trailing  their  mother,  they  spent  the  night 
in  the  lee  of  the  Essex. 

For  much  of  that  first  night,  the  ship 
shuddered  with  each  wave.  Chase  lay 
sleepless  in  his  boat,  staring  at  the  wreck 
and  reliving  the  catastrophe  over  and  over 
in  his  mind.  Once,  he  admitted,  he  found 
himself  breaking  into  tears.  Part  of  him, 
no  doubt,  was  guilt-racked,  knowing  that 
if  he  had  only  hurled  the  lance  it  might 
have  all  turned  out  differently.  (When  it 
came  time  to  write  his  account,  Chase 
would  neglect  to  mention  that  he  had  had 
the  chance  to  lance  the  whale— an  omis- 
sion Nickerson  made  sure  to  correct  in  his 
narrative.)  But  the  more  Chase  thought 
about  it,  the  more  he  realized  that  no  one 
could  have  expected  a  whale  to  attack  a 
ship  not  just  once,  but  twice.  "He  came 
directly  from  the  shoal  which  we  had  just 
before  entered,"  the  first  mate  wrote,  "and 
in  which  we  had  struck  three  of  his  com- 
panions, as  if  fired  with  revenge  for  their 
sufferings." 

It  is  believed  that  sperm  whales  may 
use  clicking  signals  to  communicate  over 
distances  of  up  to  five  miles.  And  their 
steady  clicks,  at  roughly  half-second  inter- 
vals, have  been  known  to  bear  such  a  sim- 
ilarity to  the  tapping  of  a  hammer  that 
19th-century  whalemen  dubbed  the  sperm 
whale  "the  carpenter  fish."  On  the  morn- 
ing of  November  20,  by  busily  nailing  a 
piece  of  canvas  to  the  bottom  of  his  up- 
turned whaleboat,  Owen  Chase  had  been 
transmitting  sounds,  unwittingly,  down 
through  the  wooden  skin  of  the  whaleship 
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ADVENTURE 


rem  Pollard  deemed  it  impossible,  ["he 
closest  islands  to  the  west,  on  the  other 
hand,  vm.iv  the  Marquesas,  an  atoll  1,500 
miles  awaj  and  roughlj  2.200  miles  south 
ol  Hawaii.  Unfortunately,  the  Esse*  men 
had  heard  that  their  inhabitants  had  a 
reputation  for  cannibalism,  "In  times  of 
famine,"  wrote  one  Western  visitor  of  the 
period,  "the  men  butcher  their  wives,  and 
children,  and  aged  parents."  Georg  von 
Langsdorff,  whose  ship  touched  at  the 
Marquesas  in  1804.  claimed  that  the  is- 
landers found  human  tlesh  so  delicious 
"that  those  who  have  once  eaten  it  can 
with  difficulty  abstain  from  it."  All  agreed 
that  the  Marquesas  must  be  avoided.  (In 
fact,  traders  ol'  the  day  had  visited  these 
islands  without  incident.  While  tales  of 
cannibalism  persisted,  there  was  plenty 
o\'  readily  accessible  information  to  the 
contrary.) 

Several  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  Marquesas  were  the  Society  Islands. 
Although  he  had  no  trustworthy  informa- 


Stages  ol  a  disaster  he  embraced  a  more 
democratic  style  ol  command.  "Not  wish- 
ing to  Oppose  where  there  was  two  against 
one."  Nickerson  remembered,  "the  captain 
reluctantly  yielded  to  their  arguments." 
When  writing  of  this  "fatal  error"  later, 
the  Essex's  cabin  boy  asked,  "How  many 
warm  hearts  have  ceased  to  beat  in  conse- 
quence of  it?" 

For  better  or  worse,  the  men  of  the  Es- 
sex were  sailing  toward  a  destiny  that 
would  be  determined,  in  large  part,  not  by 
their  indecisive  captain  but  by  their  force- 
ful first  mate. 


T 


Lightning  . . .  enveloped 
the  boats.  None  of  the  men 
had  slept  all  night. 
All  had  expected  to  die. 


tion  to  go  on.  Pollard  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  a  safer  option.  With 
a  little  luck,  this  target  might  be  reached 
in  less  than  30  days. 

Chase  and  Joy  disagreed  with  Pollard. 
They  pointed  out  that,  except  for  vague 
rumors,  they  were  "entirely  ignorant"  of 
the  Society  Islands.  For  all  they  knew,  the 
natives  there  too  practiced  cannibalism. 
Instead,  Chase  and  Joy  proposed  that  if 
they  sailed  south  for  about  1,500  miles 
they  would  enter  a  band  of  variable  breezes 
that  they  could  then  ride  to  Chile  or  Peru. 
They  figured  their  boats  could  cover  a  de- 
gree of  latitude— 60  nautical  miles— a  day. 
That  would  put  them  in  the  variables  in  26 
days;  30  days  later,  they  would  be  on  the 
coast  of  South  America.  With  enough 
bread  and  water  to  last  about  60  days,  it  all 
seemed— at  least  to  Chase  and  Joy— very 
feasible.  And  besides,  somewhere  along 
the  way  they  might  be  spotted  by  another 
whaleship.  The  two  mates  lightly  described 
their  proposal  as  "going  up  the  coast." 

Just  as  he  had  during  an  earlier  stretch 
of  the  voyage,  Pollard  succumbed  to  them. 
Instead  of  insisting  that  his  officers  carry 
out  his  proposal— reasonable  behavior  for 
an  experienced  sea  captain  in  the  early 


he  crew— nine  Nantucketers,  five  white 
mainlanders,  and  six  African-Americans 
—split  up  among  the  three  whaleboats. 
Feeling  personally  responsible  for  the 
young  Nantucketers  aboard  the  Essex, 
Pollard  made  sure  that  his  boat  contained 
his  18-year-old  cousin,  Owen  Coffin,  and 
Coffin's  two  boyhood  friends,  Charles 
Ramsdell  and  Barzillai  Ray.  Nickerson's 
position  as  Chase's  after  oars- 
I  man  meant  that  he  was  not  in- 
I  eluded  in  this  group  but  must 
manage  as  best  he  could  on 
Chase's  boat,  the  leakiest  of 
the  three. 

All  20  men  were  nominally 
under  the  command  of  Captain 
Pollard,  but  each  boat  crew  re- 
mained an  autonomous  entity 
that  might  at  any  moment  be- 
come separated  from  the  oth- 
ers. Each  boat  was  given  200 
pounds  of  hardtack,  65  gallons  of  water, 
and  two  Galapagos  tortoises.  To  ensure 
that  discipline  would  be  maintained,  Pol- 
lard gave  each  mate  a  pistol,  keeping  a 
musket  for  himself. 


A 


t  12:30— less  than  a  half-hour  after  the 
officers  had  convened  their  council— 
they  set  out  in  a  strong  breeze,  their 
schooner-rigged  whaleboats,  according  to 
Nickerson,  "a  very  handsome  show  on  this 
our  first  start."  The  men's  spirits  were  the 
lowest  they'd  ever  been.  With  the  Essex 
receding  rapidly  behind  them,  they  were 
beginning  to  appreciate  what  Nickerson 
called  "the  slender  thread  upon  which  our 
lives  were  hung." 

All  were  affected  by  leaving  their  ship. 
The  men  exchanged  frightened  glances, 
even  as  they  continued  to  search  out  the 
disappearing  wreck,  "as  though,"  Nicker- 
son said,  "it  were  possible  that  she  could 
relieve  us  from  the  fate  that  seemed  to 
await  us."  With  no  turning  back,  they  had 
only  one  recourse,  to  hold  to  their  plan. 

The  plan  had  one  iron  requirement: 
each  crew  had  to  make  its  provisions  last 
two  months.  Each  man  would  get  an  aver- 
age of  half  a  pint  of  water  and  six  ounces 


ol  hardtack  a  day.  Hardtack  was  a  simple 
dried  bread  made  out  of  Hour  and  water, 
baked  into  a  moislure-free  rock  to  prevent 
spoilage.  The  daily  ration,  equivalent  to 
six  slices  of  bread,  provided  about  500 
calories.  Despite  the  occasional  helping  of 
tortoise  meat,  they  would  have  to  subsist 
on  what  amounted  to  a  starvation  diet.  If 
they  did  succeed  in  reaching  South  Amer- 
ica in  60  days,  each  man  knew  he  would 
be  little  more  than  a  breathing  skeleton. 
But  as  they  would  soon  discover,  their 
greatest  concern  was  not  food,  but  water. 
The  human  body,  which  is  roughly  70  per- 
cent water,  requires  a  bare  minimum  of  a 
pint  a  day  to  remove  its  waste  products. 
The  men  of  the  Essex  would  have  to  make 
do  with  half  that  amount. 

By  four  that  first  afternoon,  they  had 
lost  sight  of  the  Essex.  Almost  immediate- 
ly, the  men's  morale  began  to  improve. 
Nickerson  sensed  that,  no  longer  shad- 
owed by  the  disabled  ship,  they  had  been 
"relieved  from  a  spell  by  which  we  had 
been  bound."  He  went  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  "now  that  our  minds  were  made  up 
for  the  worst,  half  the  struggle  was  over." 

At  Sea 

Unable  to  sleep  for  the  third  night  in  a 
row,  Chase  continued  to  dwell  on 
the  creature  that  had  attacked  their 
ship.  "The  horrid  aspect  and  revenge  of 
the  whale,"  he  wrote,  "wholly  engrossed 
my  reflections." 

For  most  disaster  victims,  such  flash- 
backs have  a  therapeutic  value,  gradually 
separating  the  sufferer  from  anxieties  that 
might  otherwise  interfere  with  his  ability 
to  survive.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  memory.  Mel- 
ville, building  upon  Chase's  account,  would 
make  his  Captain  Ahab  a  man  who  never 
emerged  from  the  psychic  depths  in  which 
Chase  writhed.  Just  as  Chase  was  con- 
vinced that  the  whale  which  attacked  the 
Essex  exhibited  "decided,  calculating  mis- 
chief," so  was  Ahab  haunted  by  a  sense  of 
the  white  whale's  "outrageous  strength, 
with  an  inscrutable  malice  sinewing  it." 

Within  six  days  of  abandoning  the  Essex, 
the  men  in  Chase's  boat  began  to  experi- 
ence overpowering  thirst— a  lust  for  water 
that  made  it  impossible  to  think  about 
anything  else.  Despite  the  dryness  of  their 
mouths,  they  talked  compulsively  about 
their  cravings.  Only  gradually  did  they  re- 
alize the  cause  of  their  distress. 

The  day  before,  they  had  started  eating 
bread  that  had  been  drenched  by  a  large 
wave.  The  bread,  which  they  had  carefully 
dried  in  the  sun,  now  contained  all  the 
salt  of  seawater— but  without  the  water.  Al- 
ready severely  dehydrated,  the  men  were, 
in  effect,  pouring  gasoline  on  the  fire  of 
their  thirsts— forcing  their  kidneys  to  ex- 
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The  Essex  crew's 
eerie  imprint  is 
evident  in  these 
telltale  mementos: 
the  wharf  book 
[top)  from  the 
ship's  penultimate 
voyage,  and 
a  recovered  sea 
chest  (left). 
Bottom,  an  1852 
whaling  scene 
by  Currier  &  Ives. 


"The  violence  of  raving 
thirst,"  Chase  recorded, 
"has  no  parallel  in 
the  catalogue  of  human 
calamities." 


trad  additional  Quid  from 
theii  bodies  u>  excrete  the 
salt,  l  lie  privation  of  wa- 
ter is  justly  ranked  among 
the  most  dreadful  of  the 
miseries  of  our  life,"  ( hase 
recorded.  "The  violence 
of  raving  thirst  has  no 
parallel  in  the  catalogue 
of  human  calamities." 

Soon,  the  men's  hun- 
ger became  almost  as  dif- 
ficult to  bear.  The  weath- 
er proved  the  best  they'd 
seen  since  leaving  the  Es- 
sex eight  days  before,  and 
Chase  proposed  that  they 
attempt  to  allay  "the  rav- 
enous gnawings  upon  our 
stomachs"  by  eating  one 
of  the  tortoises.  All  readily 
agreed.  First  they  flipped 
the  tortoise  on  its  back. 
As  his  men  held  its  beak 
and  claws,  Chase  slit  the 
creature's  throat,  cutting 
the  arteries  and  veins  on 
either  side  of  the  vertebrae 
in  the  neck.  Nickerson  claimed  that  "all 
seemed  quite  impatient  of  the  opportunity 
to  drink  the  blood  as  it  came  oozing  from 
the  wound."  They  collected  the  blood  in 
the  same  tin  cup  from  which  they  drank 
their  water  rations.  Chase  then  inserted 
his  knife  into  the  leathery  skin  beside  the 
neck  and  worked  his  way  around  the 
shell's  edge,  cutting  until  he  could  lift  out 
the  meat  and  guts.  With  the  help  of  a  tin- 
derbox,  they  kindled  a  fire  in  the  shell  and 
cooked  the  tortoise,  "entrails  and  all." 

After  10  days  of  eating  only  bread,  the 
men  greedily  attacked  the  tortoise,  their 
teeth  ripping  the  succulent  flesh  as  warm 
juice  ran  down  their  faces.  Their  bodies' 
instinctive  need  for  nutrition  drew  them 
irresistibly  to  the  tortoise's  vitamin-rich 
heart  and  liver.  Chase  dubbed  it  "an  un- 
speakably fine  repast." 

For  the  next  three  days,  the  weather  re- 
mained mild  and  clear.  Their  stomachs 
full,  the  sailors  dared  to  believe  that  "our 
situation  was  not  at  that  moment  ...  so 
comfortless  as  we  had 
been  led  at  first  to  con- 
sider."  Nickerson   no- 
ticed "a  degree  of  re- 
pose and  carelessness, 
scarcely  to  be  looked 
for  amid  persons  in  our 
forlorn  and  hopeless 
situation." 

That  Sunday  evening, 
after  the  men  in  Chase's 
boat  had  conducted 
what  Nickerson  called 
"our  usual  prayer  meet- 


ing," clouds  moved  in,  cutting  them  off 
from  the  starlight  and  making  the  night 
black.  At  around  10,  Chase  and  Pollard 
losl  Hack  of  Joy's  boat.  Its  disappearance 
was  so  sudden  that  Nickerson  feared  "some- 
thing had  destroyed  them,"  but  the  three 
boats  were  soon  reunited.  Two  nights  later, 
a  similar  incident  occurred,  prompting  the 
officers  to  agree  that  if  they  should  ever 
become  separated  again,  no  action  would 
be  taken.  Too  much  time  was  being  lost 
trying  to  reassemble  the  convoy. 

Besides,  if  a  boat  either  capsized  or 
became  unrepairable,  there  was  little  the 
other  crews  could  do.  All  three  boats  were 
already  overloaded,  and  to  add  more  men 
to  any  one  of  them  might  result  in  the 
eventual  death  of  its  occupants.  The  no- 
tion of  beating  away  the  helpless  crew  of 
another  boat  with  one's  oars  was  too  aw- 
ful to  contemplate. 

On  December  8,  the  17th  day,  the  wind 
increased  to  a  full  gale.  Forty-  to  50- 
knot  gusts  lashed  the  men  with  rain. 
The  boats  became  unmanageable  in  the 
immense  waves.  "The  sea  rose  to  a  fearful 
height,"  Chase  remembered,  "and  every 
wave  that  came  looked  as  if  it  must  be  the 
last."  There  was  nothing  for  the  men  to 
do  but  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  their 
fragile  vessels  and  "await  the  approaching 
issue  with  firmness  and  resignation." 

Gale-force  winds  in  the  open  ocean  can 
build  up  waves  of  40  feet.  But  the  moun- 
tainous size  of  these  waves  actually  worked 
to  the  men's  advantage.  The  whaleboats 
flicked  over  the  crests,  then  wallowed  in  the 
troughs,  temporarily  protected  from  the 
wind.  The  walls  of  water  looming  on  either 
side  were  a  terrifying  sight,  but  not  once 
did  a  wave  crash  down  and  swamp  a  boat. 

The  intense  darkness  of  the  night  was, 
according  to  Nickerson,  "past  conception 
to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
same."  Making  the  blackness  all  the  more 
horrible  were  flashes  of  lightning  that 
seemed  to  envelop  the  boats  in  crackling 
sheets  of  fire. 

None  of  the  men  had  slept  all  night.  All 
had  expected  to  die.  The  next  day,  when 
Chase  ordered  his  crew  to  raise  the  masts 
and  set  sail  shortly  after  the  storm  had 
passed,  they  resisted.  "My  companions  . . . 
were  dispirited  and  broken  down  to  such  a 
degree,"  the  first  mate  remembered,  "as  to 
appear  to  want  some  more  powerful  stimu- 
lus than  the  fears  of  death  to  enable  them 
to  do  their  duty."  But  Chase  was  unrelent- 
ing. "By  great  exertions,"  he  induced  them 
to  restep  the  masts  and  set  a  double-reefed 
mainsail  and  jib,  even  though  dawn  had  not 
yet  arrived.  All  three  boats  were  sailing  again 
when  "the  sun  arose  and  showed  the  discon- 
solate faces  of  our  companions  once  more." 

Thus  far,  they  had  stayed  ahead   just 
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DESIGNED  BY  BARBARA  BARR 
Much-acclaimed  for  her  designs  across  the  Atlantic, 
Barbara  Barry  is  a  devotee  of  "Beauty  in  Utility".  With 
her  passion  for  noble  materials,  she  has  set  her  sights 
on  crystal  and  has  chosen  the  purest  of  it  as  the  fitting 
theatre  for  her  talent:  Baccarat  crystal.  Projecting 
subtle  interplays  of  light  travelling  through  different 
thicknesses  of  crystal,  Barbara  Barry  transforms 
objects  into  works  of  art  with  pure,  sensual  lines.  Her 
art  has  thus  given  birth  to  tall,  stalked  wine  glasses, 
iced  tea  glasses  that  fit  snugly  into  the  hollow  of  your 
hand,  and  goblets  rising  tall  and  slender,  as  though 
emerging  from  the  native  crystal...  Discreet l\ 
engraved,  the  details  cut  by  the  artist  still  further 
enhance  the  glittering  crystal.  The  beauty  of  tin 
vases,  the  light-filled  calm  of  candleholder 
authenticity  of  the  decanter:  together.  Baccarat 
Barbara  Barry  sign  a  collection  steep* 
and  freedom,  resolutely  simple  and  i 
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barel)  of  their  targcl  of  .1  degree  of  lati- 
tude 1  day  having  traveled  dose  to  1, 100 
nautical  miles,  However,  due  to  the  easter- 
i\  direction  of  the  winds,  they  were  now 
farther  from  South  America  than 
they'd  started  rhej  had  close  to  5,000 
miles  left  to  go  if  they  were  to  reach  their 
destination.  Thej  were  starving  and  thirsty. 
I  heir  boats  were  barely  holding  together. 
Hut  there  was  a  way  out. 

On  December  9,  as  they  approached 
the  end  o\'  their  third  week,  they  drew 
abreast  of  the  Society  Islands.  If  they  had 
headed  west,  sailing  along  17  degrees  south 
latitude,  they  could  have  reached  Tahiti  in 
a  matter  of  weeks.  Also,  they  would  have 
been  sailing  with  the  wind  and  waves,  eas- 
ing the  strain  on  the  boats.  And  yet,  de- 
spite the  numerous  setbacks  they  had  al- 
ic;ul\  faced,  despite  the  extremity  of  their 
sulVering,  Pollard,  Chase,  and  Joy  pushed 
on  with  the  original  plan.  Nickerson  could 
not  understand  why.  "I  can  only  say  there 


They  were  once  again 
deafened  by  the  forbidding 
silence  of  a  windless 
and  empty  ocean. 


was  gross  ignorance  or  a  great  oversight 
somewhere,  which  cost  many  . . .  fine  sea- 
men their  lives."  The  men's  suffering  only 
narrowed  and  intensified  their  focus.  It  was 
"up  the  coast"  or  nothing. 

Centering  Down 

Their  thirst  and  hunger  reached  a  new, 
agonizing  level.  Just  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  was  tempted  to  steal  any  of 
the  bread,  Chase  transferred  the  provisions 
to  his  sea  chest.  Whenever  he  slept,  he 
draped  an  arm  or  a  leg  across  it.  He  also 
kept  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  side.  Nickerson's 
impression  was  that  "nothing  but  violence 
to  his  person"  would  have  induced  the  first 
mate  to  surrender  their  food.  Chase  decid- 
ed that  if  anyone  should  object  to  his 
method  of  rationing,  he  would  "immediate- 
ly divide  our  subsistence  into  equal  propor- 
tions, and  give  each  man's  share  into  his 
own  keeping."  If  it  came  down  to  giving  up 
his  own  stock,  he  was  "resolved  to  make  the 
consequences  of  it  fatal." 

That  afternoon,  a  school  of  flying  fish 
surrounded  the  three  whaleboats.  Four  of 
the  fish  hit  the  sails  of  Chase's  boat.  One 
fell  at  the  first  mate's  feet,  and  instinctively 
he  devoured  it  whole,  scales  and  all.  As 
the  rest  of  the  crew  scrambled  for  the  oth- 


er three  list  1,  Chase  found  himself  inclined 
i"  laugh  (foi  the  first  time  since  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Essex)  at  "the  ludicrous  and  al- 
most desperate  efforts  of  my  live  compan- 
ions, who  each  sought  to  get  a  fish."  The 
first  mate  might  insist  on  the  disciplined 
sharing  of  the  bread  and  water,  but  a  dif- 
leienl  standard  prevailed  when  it  came  to 
windfalls  such  as  flying  fish.  It  was  every 
man  for  himself.  (With  the  exception  of 
this  instance,  the  sailors  were  unsuccessful 
in  their  attempts  to  catch  fish.  Part  of  the 
problem  was  that  they  were  headed  for  an 
area  of  the  Pacific  that  was  virtually  de- 
void of  surface  marine  life.) 

By  December  14,  the  23rd  day  since 
leaving  the  Essex,  they  were  stuck  in  a 
calm,  with  hundreds  of  miles  still  to  go.  If 
they  were  to  have  any  hope  of  reaching  the 
coast  alive,  they  now  realized,  their  provi- 
sions would  have  to  last  them  considerably 
longer  than  60  days.  Chase  announced  to 
his  men  that  he  was  cutting  their  rations 
of  hardtack  in  half,  to  only 
three  ounces  of  bread  a  day. 
He  studied  his  crew  careful- 
ly, looking  for  any  signs  of  re- 
sistance. "No  objections  were 
made,"  Chase  reported.  "All 
submitted,  or  seemed  to  do 
so,  with  an  admirable  forti- 
tude and  forbearance." 

Even  though  their  supply 
of  water  was  in  greater  danger 
of  running  out,  Chase  had  no 
alternative  but  to  maintain 
their  daily  ration  at  half  a  pint.  "[Our] 
thirst  had  become  now  incessantly  more 
intolerable  than  our  hunger,"  he  wrote, 
"and  the  quantity  then  allowed  was  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  the  mouth  in  a  state  of 
moisture,  for  about  one  third  of  the  time." 
In  desperation,  the  men  also  drank  their 
own  urine. 

As  the  sun  beat  down  out  of  an  empty 
blue  sky,  the  heat  became  so  unbearable 
that  three  of  the  men  in  Chase's  boat  de- 
cided to  hang  over  the  gunwale  and  cool 
their  blistered  bodies  in  the  sea.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  first  man  dropped  over  the 
side,  he  shouted  with  excitement.  The  bot- 
tom of  their  boat  was  covered  with  what 
he  described  as  small  clams.  He  quickly 
pulled  one  off  and  ate  it,  pronouncing  it  a 
"most  delicious  and  agreeable  food."  (In- 
stead of  clams,  these  were  goose  barna- 
cles, a  delicacy  in  many  lands.)  Soon  all 
six  men  were  plucking  crustaceans  off  the 
boat's  bottom  and  popping  them  into  their 
mouths  "like  a  set  of  gluttons." 


A 


fter  several  more  days  beneath  the 
punishing  sun,  Pollard  was  moved  to 
address  the  three  boat  crews.  His 
voice  ravaged  by  rehydration,  he  proposed 
in  a  halting  rasp  that  they  attempt  to  row 


their  way  out  of  the  calm  Each  man  would 
be  given  double  rations  during  the  day.  and 
then  that  night  they  would  row  "until  we 
should  get  a  breeze  from  some  quarter  or 
other." 

At  last,  after  days  of  being  stuck  as  if 
pinned  to  a  place  in  the  ocean,  with  noth- 
ing to  distract  them  from  their  thirst  or 
hunger,  they  had  something  to  prepare 
for.  They  ate  the  bread  and  felt  every  drop 
of  water  seep  into  their  cracked  and  shriv- 
eled mouths.  They  looked  forward  to  the 
night  ahead. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  rowing 
was  a  task  that  helped  define  each  man's 
worth  on  a  whaleboat.  Each  crew  took 
pride  in  its  ability  to  row  effortlessly,  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  nothing  made  the 
men  happier  than  passing  another  boat. 
But  that  night  any  flickering  of  those  com- 
petitive fires  was  soon  extinguished.  For 
the  last  three  weeks,  their  bodies  had  been 
consuming  themselves.  Though  in  their 
teens  and  20s,  they  rowed  like  old  men- 
wincing  and  groaning  with  every  stroke. 
Their  arms  had  shrunk  to  sticks  as  mus- 
cles withered,  making  it  difficult  to  hold, 
let  alone  pull,  the  oars.  As  man  after  man 
collapsed,  it  became  impossible  to  contin- 
ue. Air  rattled  in  their  desiccated  throats 
and  lungs  as  they  lay  panting  in  the  boats. 
Gradually  the  noise  of  their  breathing 
ebbed,  and  they  were  once  again  deafened 
by  the  forbidding  silence  of  a  windless 
and  empty  ocean. 

The  next  night,  Chase  recalled,  proved 
to  be  "one  of  the  most  distressing  nights 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  our  sufferings." 
It  was  clear  that  they  no  longer  had 
enough  water  to  last  the  30  days  or  more 
it  would  take  to  sail  to  the  coast  of  Chile. 
Their  physical  torments  had  reached  a  ter- 
rible crescendo.  It  was  almost  as  if  they 
were  being  poisoned  by  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  thirst  and  hunger.  A  glutinous  and 
bitter  saliva  collected  in  their  mouths  that 
was  "intolerable  beyond  expression."  Their 
hair  was  falling  out  in  clumps.  Their  skin 
was  so  burned  and  covered  with  sores 
that  a  splash  of  seawater  could  feel  like 
acid  burning  their  flesh.  Strangest  of  all, 
as  their  eyes  sunk  into  their  skulls  and 
their  cheekbones  projected,  they  all  began 
to  look  alike,  their  identities  obliterated  by 
dehydration  and  starvation. 

Throughout  this  long  and  dismal  week, 
the  men  had  attempted  to  sustain  them- 
selves with  a  kind  of  mantra:  "'Patience 
and  long-suffering'  was  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  our  lips,"  Chase  remembered, 
"and  a  determination,  strong  as  the  re- 
solves of  the  soul  could  make  it,  to  cling 
to  existence  as  long  as  hope  and  breath 
remained  to  us."  But  by  the  night  of  De- 
cember 19,  almost  precisely  a  month  since 
the  sinking  of  the  Essex,  several  of  the 
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Introducing  the  new  MR2  Spyder. 
Its  engine  is  mounted  near  the  middle. 

A  car  with  the  engine  near  the  middle 
can  change  direction  more  quickly. 

Ihis  is  why  the  best-handling  cars  in 
the  world  mount  their  engines  near  the  middle. 
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best  sports  cars  in  the  world,  visit  isthistoyota.com. 
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Tell  us  what  it  means  to 
you,  and  it  can  be  yours. 

1.  Think  of  a  dream  prize  beginning  with 
the  letters  ^"and  T. 

2.  It's  up  to  you  what  F  and  T  can  stand 
for,  so  be  creative!  For  example,  if  you 
say  football  Tickets,  you  and  a  friend 
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One  lucky  winner  will  be  picked  by 
random  drawing. 
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men  had  given  up.  (  hase  could  iei  an 
utter  indifference  to  tbeii  fate"  in  then 
"lagging  spirits  and  worn  out  frames." 
One  more  day,  maybe  Iwo,  and  people 
would  start  u>  cue, 

Necessity 

Although  the  men  had  the  good  for- 
tune  the  very  next  day  to  reach  dry 
land,  coming  ashore  at  deserted  Hen- 
derson Island,  they  abandoned  it  after  a 
week  to  continue  their  voyage.  Most  be- 
lieved that  the  barren  outcropping  of  coral 
would  not  have  supported  life  for  long. 
(Three  of  the  men,  feeling  they  stood  a  bet- 
ter chance  on  land  than  in  an  open  boat  at 
sea,  chose  to  remain  on  the  island.  They 
were  rescued  three  and  a  half  months  later.) 
Then,  on  January  10,  as  the  17  survivors 
sailed  on,  still  more  than  2,000  miles  from 
South  America,  the  inevitable  happened. 
Second  mate  Matthew  Joy,  who  had  been 
suffering  from  an  undiagnosed  illness  even 
before  the  sinking,  died  before  his  ship- 
mates' eyes.  Attaching  a  rock  to  his  feet, 
the  men  slipped  his  body  into  the  ocean. 


Suddenly,  lives  hinged  upon 
a  single  question:  Would 
Captain  Pollard  be  willing  to 
share  his  boat's  provisions? 


To  make  matters  worse,  two  nights  af- 
ter Joy's  death,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous gale,  Chase  and  his  men  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  others.  "As  soon  as  day- 
light appeared,"  wrote  Nickerson,  one  of 
the  five  men  on  Chase's  whaleboat,  "every 
man  in  our  boat  raised  [himself,]  search- 
ing the  waters."  Grabbing  the  masts,  and 
each  other,  for  support,  they  stood  up  on 
the  seats,  craning  their  necks  for  a  glimpse 
of  their  companions  on  the  wave-fringed 
horizon.  But  they  had  disappeared.  Chase 
and  his  men  were  now  alone.  "For  many 
days  after  this  accident,"  he  wrote,  "our 
progress  was  attended  with  dull  and 
melancholy  reflections.  We  had  lost  the 
cheering  of  each  other's  faces." 

The  men  in  the  other  two  boats  were 
affected  just  as  gravely  by  the  separation. 
And  then,  January  14,  the  crew  com- 
manded by  Obed  Hendricks  (who  had  re- 
placed Joy  as  leader  of  the  third  whale- 
boat)  ran  out  of  food  and  water.  The  lives 
of  Hendricks  and  his  five  crew  members— 
Joseph  West,  Lawson  Thomas,  Charles 
Shorter,  Isaiah  Sheppard,  and  the  steward. 


William  Bond  suddenly  hinged  upon  a 
single  question:  Would  Captain  Pollard  be 
willing  to  share  his  boat's  provisions? 

Having  placed  Hendricks  in  command 
of  the  second  mate's  boat  only  three  days 
before,  Pollard  could  not  easily  deny  his 
former  boatsteercr  some  of  his  own  stock 
of  food.  And  if  he  was  willing  to  feed 
Hendricks,  he  would  have  to  feed  the  oth- 
er five.  So  Pollard  and  his  men  shared 
with  them  what  little  bread  they  had,  know- 
ing full  well  that  in  only  a  few  more  days 
there  would  be  nothing  left. 

On  January  20,  eight  days  after  losing 
sight  of  Chase's  boat,  Pollard's  and  Hen- 
dricks's men  were  coming  to  the  end  of 
their  provisions.  That  day,  Lawson  Thom- 
as, one  of  the  black  sailors  on  Hendricks's 
boat,  died.  With  at  most  a  pound  of  hard- 
tack left  to  share  among  10  men,  Hen- 
dricks and  his  crew  dared  speak  of  a  sub- 
ject that  had  been  on  all  their  minds: 
whether  they  should  eat,  instead  of  bury, 
the  body. 

For  as  long  as  men  had  been  sailing 
the  world's  oceans,  famished  sailors  had 
been  sustaining  them- 
selves on  the  remains 
of  dead  shipmates.  By 
the  early  19th  century, 
cannibalism  at  sea  was 
so  widespread  that  sur- 
vivors often  felt  com- 
pelled to  inform  their 
rescuers  if  they  had  not 
resorted  to  it,  since,  ac- 
cording to  one  histori- 
an, "suspicion  of  this 
practice  among  starving 
castaways  was  a  rou- 
tine reaction."  Now,  almost  two  months 
after  spurning  the  Society  Islands  because, 
in  Pollard's  words,  "we  feared  we  should 
be  devoured  by  cannibals,"  they  were  about 
to  eat  one  of  their  own. 

First  they  had  to  butcher  the  body.  On 
a  Nantucket  whaleship,  it  was  typically 
the  black  crew  members  who  prepared 
and  cooked  the  food.  And  all  of  the  men 
had  taken  part  in  the  cutting  up  of  several 
dozen  sperm  whales.  But  this  was  not  a 
whale  or  a  tortoise.  This  was  Lawson 
Thomas,  a  shipmate  with  whom  they  had 
shared  two  hellish  months  in  an  open 
boat.  Whoever  butchered  Thomas's  body 
had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  cramped 
quarters  of  a  25-foot  boat,  but  also  with 
the  chaos  of  his  own  emotions. 

If  Hendricks  and  his  men  followed  ex- 
amples of  other  such  incidents  of  the 
time,  they  would  have  begun  by  removing 
the  most  obvious  signs  of  the  corpse's  hu- 
manity—the head,  hands,  feet,  and  skin— 
and  consigning  them  to  the  sea.  Next, 
they  would  have  removed  Thomas's  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys  from  the  bloody  basket 
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They  stuffed  their 
pockets  with  finger  bones; 
they  sucked  the 
sweet  marrow  from  the 
splintered  ribs. 


FATEFUL  ISLE 

Three  sailors — 
eventually  rescued — 
disembarked  at 
Henderson  Island 
(top).  Of  the  17  who 
sailed  on,  only  5 
survived.  Nickerson 
posed  years  later 
(/eft),  before  he  wrote 
his  1876  version  of 
events  (below). 


ill  Ins  nbs.   I  hen  the}  would  have 

begun  to  hack  the  meal  from  the 
backb<  me,  ribs,  and  pelvis.  In  any 
case,  Pollard  reported  that  after 
lighting  a  fire  on  the  flat  stone 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  they 

roasted  the  organs  and  meal  and 
began  to  eat. 

Instead  of  easing  their  hunger 
pangs,  their  first  taste  only  inten- 
sified their  atavistic  urge  to  eat. 
The  saliva  flowed  in  their  mouths 
as  their  long-dormant  stomachs 
gurgled  with  digestive  juices.  And 
the  more  they  ate,  the  hungrier 
they  became. 

Anthropologists  and  archaeol- 
ogists studying  the  phenomenon 
of  cannibalism  have  estimated 
that  the  average  human  adult  would  pro- 
vide about  66  pounds  of  edible  meat.  But 
Lawson  Thomas's  body,  that  of  a  starva- 
tion victim,  may  have  yielded  as  little  as 
30  pounds  of  lean,  fibrous  meat.  On  the 
following  day,  when  the  captains  store  of 
bread  ran  out.  Pollard  and  his  men  "were 
glad  to  partake  of  the  wretched  fare  with 
the  other  crew." 

Two  days  later,  on  January  23,  the  63  rd 
day  since  leaving  the  wreck,  yet  another 
member  of  Hendricks's  crew— Charles 
Shorter— died  and  was  eaten.  Next  came 
Isaiah  Sheppard's  death,  four  days  after 
Shorter's.  The  following  day,  Samuel 
Reed,  a  sailor  on  Pollard's  boat,  perished 
as  well. 

The  night  of  January  29  was  darker 
than  most.  That  evening.  Pollard  and  his 
men  looked  up  to  find  that  the  whaleboat 
containing  Hendricks,  Bond,  and  West 
had  disappeared.  That  left  Pollard  and 
his  remaining  crew  of  three  alone,  1,500 
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miles  from  the  Chilean  coast,  with  only 
the  hall-eaten  corpse  of  Samuel  Reed  to 
sustain  them. 

But  no  matter  how  dire  their  situation 
might  have  seemed,  their  prospects  were 
better  than  those  of  I  lendricks's  boat  crew. 
Without  a  compass  or  quadrant,  Hen- 
dricks and  his  men  were  now  lost  in  a 
vacant  and  limitless  sea.  (Months  later,  a 
whaleboat  with  four  skeletons  inside  was 
discovered  washed  up  on  the  brittle  shore 
of  Ducie  Island,  a  desolate  speck  in  the 
Pacific  located  1.350  miles  southeast  of 
Tahiti  near  the  notorious  Pitcairn  Island, 
refuge  of  the  Bounty  mutineers  some  40 
years  before.  If  this  was  indeed  the  sec- 
ond mate's  boat,  the  skeletons  belonged  to 
Hendricks,  Bond,  West,  and  perhaps  Isa- 
iah Sheppard,  the  last  of  the  crew  to  die 
before  their  separation  from  Pollard.) 

In  the  span  of  a  month,  then,  seven 
men  would  be  thus  consumed  by  their 
shipmates  aboard  the  three  vessels. 

Salvation 

Even  the  fastidious  Owen  Chase,  who 
had  hoarded  and  parceled  out  his 
whaleboat 's  provisions  for  almost  three 
months,  was  reduced  to  a  grim,  primal 
state.  Remarking  on  his  crew's  decision  to 
eat  shipmate  Isaac  Cole,  Chase  insisted 
that  he  had  "no  language  to  paint  the  an- 
guish of  our  souls  in  this  dreadful  dilem- 
ma." Making  it  all  the  worse  was  the 
thought  that  one  of  them  might  be  next. 
"We  knew  not  then,"  the  first  mate  wrote, 
"to  whose  lot  it  would  fall  next,  whether 
to  die  or  be  shot,  and  eaten  like  the  poor 
wretch  we  had  just  dispatched." 

By  week's  end,  however,  fortune  inter- 
vened. On  February  14,  Chase's  boat  en- 
countered several  days  of  westerly  winds 
that  brought  his  vessel  to  within 
300  miles  of  Masafuera,  part  of 
the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands.  (The 
boat  in  Pollard's  command  was 
250  miles  to  the  south;  by  now,  the 
two  craft  had  been  on  separate 
courses  for  more  than  a  month.)  If 
Chase  averaged  60  miles  a  day,  his 
crew  might  reach  safety  in  another 
five  days.  Unfortunately,  they  had 
only  three  days  of  hardtack  left. 
The  men,  in  fact,  were  convinced 
that  after  almost  three  months  of 
suffering  they  were  about  to  die 
nearly  within  sight  of  salvation. 

But  the  next  afternoon,  Chase 
saw  a  thick  cloud  to  the  north- 
east—a sure  sign  of  land.  It  must 
be  the  island  of  Masafuera— at 
least  that  was  what  Chase  told 
Benjamin  Lawrence  and  Thomas 
Nickerson.  In  two  days,  he  assured 
them,  they  would  be  on  dry  land. 
At  first  his  companions  were  reluc- 
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ADVENTURE 


WHALE  SIGHTINGS 

Popular  culture  is  currently  caught  in  something  of 
a  Moby-Dick  undertow.  Last  fall  the  novel  Ahab's  Wife, 
based  on  Melville's  opus,  observed  19th-century  New  England 
from  a  woman's  perspective,  (That's  Ahab  at  left,  drawn  by 
Rockwell  Kent  in  1930.)  Composer  Peter  Mennin's  1952 
symphonic  work  Moby  Dick  has  been  resurfacing  at  classical 
venues.  This  month  Laurie  Anderson  stages  her  new 
performance-art  piece,  Songs  and  Stories  from  Moby-Dick, 
at  London's  Barbican  Centre,  an  exhibition  of  Essex 
artifacts  opens  at  Nantucket's  Peter  Foulger  Museum, 
and  two  books  hit  stores:  the  scholarly  volume 
The  Loss  of  the  Ship  Essex,  Sunk  by  a  Whale  (co-edited 
by  Thomas  Philbrick,  a  literary  maritime  expert  and 
father  of  the  author  of  this  piece)  and  adventure  writer  Tim  Severin's  In  Search  of  Moby 
Dick,  which  goes  as  far  as  to  challenge  Melville's  bona  fides  as  a  nautical  savant 
and  to  question  whether  the  Great  White  Whale  ever  existed  at  all. 


tant  to  believe  him.  Gradually,  however, 
after  "repeated  assurances  of  the  favor- 
able appearance  of  things"  on  the  part 
of  Chase,  "their  spirits  acquired  even  a 
degree  of  elasticity  that  was  truly  aston- 
ishing." The  wind  remained  favorable  all 
night,  and  with  their  sails  trimmed  per- 
fectly and  a  man  tending  the  steering  oar, 
their  little  boat  made  the  best  time  of  the 
voyage. 

The  next  morning  the  cloud  still 
loomed  ahead.  The  end  of  their  ordeal 
was  apparently  only  days  away.  But,  for 
15-year-old  Thomas  Nickerson,  the  strain 
of  anticipation  had  become  too  much. 
After  bailing  out  the  boat,  he  lay  down, 
drew  the  mildewed  piece  of  canvas  over 
him  like  a  shroud,  and  told  his  fellow 
crew  members  that  "he  wished  to  die 
immediately." 

"I  saw  that  he  had  given  up,"  Chase 
wrote,  "and  I  attempted  to  speak  a  few 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
him."  But  all  the  arguments  that  had 
served  the  first  mate  so  well  failed  to 
penetrate  Nickerson's  inner  gloom.  "A 
fixed  look  of  settled  and  forsaken  de- 
spondency came  over  his  face,"  Chase 
wrote.  "He  lay  for  some  time  silent, 
sullen,  and  sorrowful— and  I  felt  at  once 
. . .  that  the  coldness  of  death  was  fast 
gathering  upon  him." 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  on  February 
18,  Chase  was  sleeping  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  Benjamin  Lawrence  was  at  the 
helm.  He  leaned  into  the  steering  oar  and 
scanned  the  horizon. 

"There's  a  sail!"  Lawrence  cried. 

Chase  immediately  scrambled  to  his 
feet.  Just  visible  over  the  horizon  was  the 
speck  of  pale  brown  that  Lawrence  had 
taken  for  a  sail.  Chase  gradually  realized 
that  it  was  the  topgallant  of  a  ship  about 
seven  miles  away.  "I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible,"  Chase  wrote,  "to  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  pure,  strong  feelings, 
and  the  unmingled  emotions  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  that  took  possession  of  my 


mind  on  this  occasion."  Soon  Nickerson 
too  was  up  on  his  feet  and  gazing  excited- 
ly ahead. 

Now  the  question  was  whether  they 
could  catch  up  to  the  much  larger  ves- 
sel. The  ship  was  several  miles  to  lee- 
ward, which  was  an  advantage  for  the 
smaller  vessel,  and  heading  slightly  north 
of  their  position,  which  meant  that  it 
might  intercept  their  line  of  sail.  "I  felt 
at  the  moment,"  Chase  wrote,  "a  violent 
and  unaccountable  impulse  to  fly  direct- 
ly towards  her." 

For  the  next  three  hours  they  were  in  a 
desperate  race,  their  battered  whaleboat 
skimming  over  the  waves  at  between  four 
and  six  knots.  There  was  no  lookout  at 
the  other  craft's  masthead,  but  eventually 
someone  on  deck  saw  them  approaching. 
Chase  and  his  men  watched  in  tense  fasci- 
nation as  the  antlike  figures  bustled  about 
the  ship,  shortening  sail.  Gradually  the 
whaleboat  closed  the  distance,  the  mer- 
chantman looming  larger,  until  Chase 
could  read  her  quarter  board.  She  was  the 
Indian  from  London. 

Chase  heard  a  shout  and  through  glazed 
and  reddened  eyes  saw  a  figure  at  the 
quarterdeck  rail  with  a  trumpet,  a  hailing 
device  resembling  a  megaphone.  It  was  an 
officer  of  the  Indian,  asking  who  they  were. 
Chase  summoned  all  his  strength  to  make 
himself  heard,  but  his  desiccated  tongue 
stumbled  over  the  words:  Essex  . . .  whale- 
ship  . . .  Nantucket. 

Three  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  Pol- 
lard and  Charles  Ramsdell  sailed  on 
in  their  feeble  whaleboat.  For  the  next 
five  days  they  pushed  east  until,  by  Feb- 
ruary 23,  the  94th  day  since  leaving  the 
wreck,  they  were  approaching  the  island 
of  Santa  Maria,  off  Chile.  It  had  been  12 
days  since  the  death  of  crewman  Barzillai 
Ray.  They  had  long  since  eaten  the  last 
scrap  of  his  flesh.  The  two  famished  men 
now  cracked  open  the  bones  of  their  ship- 
mates, beating  them  against  the  stone 


on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  smashing 
them  with  the  boat's  hatchet,  then  eating 
the  marrow. 

Pollard  would  later  remember  these  as 
"days  of  horror  and  despair."  Both  of  them 
were  so  weak  that  they  could  barely  lift 
their  hands.  They  were  drifting  in  and  out 
of  consciousness.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
castaways  who  have  been  many  days  at 
sea  and  suffered  both  physically  and  emo- 
tionally to  lapse  into  what  has  been  called 
a  "collective  confabulation,"  in  which 
they  exist  in  a  shared  fantasy  world.  For 
Pollard  and  Ramsdell,  it  was  the  bones- 
gifts  from  the  men  they  had  known  and 
loved— that  became  their  obsession.  They 
stuffed  their  pockets  with  finger  bones; 
they  sucked  the  sweet  marrow  from  the 
splintered  ribs  and  thigh  bones.  And  they 
sailed  on,  the  compass  card  wavering  to- 
ward east. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  sound:  men 
shouting  and  then  silence  as  shadows  fell 
across  them  and  then  the  rustle  of  wind 
in  sails  and  the  creaking  of  spars  and  rig- 
ging. They  looked  up,  and  there  were 
faces. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  story  that 
would  make  the  rounds  of  the  world's 
whaling  fleet  was  that  the  crew  of  the 
Dauphin,  a  Nantucket  ship,  had  come 
across  two  castaways,  not  much  more 
than  skeletons,  "sucking  the  bones  of  their 
dead  mess  mates,  which  they  were  loath 
to  part  with." 

The  Dauphin's  captain,  Zimri  Coffin, 
ordered  his  men  to  lower  a  boat  and  bring 
the  two  survivors  aboard.  And  that  eve- 
ning, at  around  five,  the  Dauphin  encoun- 
tered the  whaleship  Diana  from  New  York. 
The  Diana's  captain,  Aaron  Paddack,  was 
invited  to  join  Captain  Coffin  for  dinner 
along  with  Captain  Pollard,  formerly  of 
the  Essex. 

Like  many  survivors,  Pollard  was  ani- 
mated by  a  fierce  and  desperate  compul- 
sion to  tell  his  story.  Just  as  the  gaunt, 
wild-eyed  Ancient  Mariner  of  Coleridge's 
poem  poured  forth  each  harrowing  detail 
to  the  Wedding  Guest,  so  did  Pollard  tell 
them  everything:  how  his  ship  had  been 
attacked  "in  a  most  deliberate  manner" 
by  a  large  sperm  whale,  how  they  had 
headed  south  in  the  whaleboats,  and  how 
some  of  the  sailors  had  then  become  "food 
for  the  remainder." 

Later  that  night,  once  he  had  returned 
to  the  Diana,  Captain  Paddack  wrote  it 
all  down,  calling  Pollard's  account  "the 
most  distressing  narrative  that  ever  came 
to  my  knowledge." 

By  the  summer  of  1821,  the  five  Nan- 
tucket survivors  of  the  Essex  had  made  it 
back  home.  Before  long,  every  one  of  them 
would  return  to  the  sea.  □ 
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Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  those  sites  found  you?  Welcome 
to  eTour.com.  The  first  time  you  visit  you  tell  us  your 
interests.  After  that,  every  time  you  log  on,  we  bring 
you  new  Web  sites  that  match  those  interests.  Only 
great  sites,  no  junk.  No  wonder  we  were  named 
"Most  Useful  Site  on  the  Internet"  by  Entertainment 
Weekly.  There's  no  more  searching.  Just  surfing. 


NIGHT    PORTER 


Henry  Porter,  whose  new  thriller 

includes  such  suspenseful 

devices  as  an  E-mail  bomb,  was 

photographed  at  the 

Organic  Cafe  in  London  on 

February  17,  2000. 


erhaps  it's  his  short  attention  span  that  makes  Henry  Porter  one 
of  London's  most  prominent  and  protean  journalists.  One  day  he's 
writing  on  genetic  science,  the  next  on  Bosnia.  "He  has  a  jackdaw 
mind,"  says  his  old  friend  Alan  Rusbridger,  editor  of  The  Guardian. 
"He  hops  from  place  to  place,  sees  what's  valuable  about  a  sub- 
ject, picks  it  up  in  his  beak,  and  flies  away  with  it."  Somehow  he's 
found  time  to  be  Vanity  Fair's  London  editor — based  in  his  1850s 
Georgian-style  town  house  in  Bayswater  with  his  wife,  Liz  Elliot,  fea- 
tures editor  of  British  House  &  Garden,  and  their  two  daughters — 
and  to  fashion  a  thriller  taut  enough  to  rivet  a  reader  as  restless  as 
Porter  himself. 

Remembrance  Day,  due  out  this  month,  starts  with  a  bus  bomb  on 
a  London  street  that  leaves  an  Irish  suspect  in  the  rubble.  Never 
mind  that  the  suspect  is  a  respected  scientist:  he  has  old  I.R.A.  ties, 


which  seals  the  matter  for  all  but  Commander  Kenneth  Foyle  of 
the  police  anti-terrorism  unit,  who  follows  the  scientist's  hunch  that 
the  bomb  was  set  off  remotely  by  cell  phone.  Nifty  twists  ensue, 
including  an  E-mail  bomb.  "I  don't  think  that's  been  invented  yet," 
Porter  muses  of  the  ultimate  Internet  nightmare,  "but  it  could  be." 
Thinking-man's  thrillers  are  hard  to  set  up,  harder  to  close:  Porter 
does  both  with  an  old  pro's  aplomb,  at  a  pace  that  never  flags. 

Once,  Porter  was  a  full-time  editor  at  The  Independent  on  Sunday. 
There  he  might  be  still,  if  he'd  not  been  made  redundant,  as  the 
owners  blithely  put  it.  He  and  a  colleague  left  the  same  day  to  pur- 
sue the  writer's  life.  The  colleague,  Sebastian  Faulks,  got  six  novels 
out  first — including  I993's  Birdsong,  which  sold  800,000  copies,  with 
film  rights  purchased  by  Skreba  Films.  Remembrance  Day  is  Porter's 
Birdsong:  a  prodigious,  terrific  novel.       —MICHAEL   SHNAYERSON 
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Sean  Moloney,  staff  secretary 

to  President  Clinton, 

photographed  at  the  White  House 

on  February  29,^000.  ' 


ike  many  senior  aides  at  the  White  House,  Sean 
Moloney  keeps  a  picture  of  his  family  on  his  desk.  But  it's  a  pic- 
ture that  might  not  be  welcome  a  year  from  now:  the  33 -year-old 
Moloney  lives  with  his  male  partner,  37-year-old  designer  Randy 
Florke,  and  their  adopted  10-year-old  son. 

So  far  George  W.  Bush  refuses  to  meet  even  with  conservative 
gay  leaders  from  his  own  party  and  implies  that  gay  people 
need  not  apply  for  jobs  in  his  White  House.  Meanwhile,  Bill  Clin- 
ton and  Al  Gore  have  made  room  for  people  such  as  Moloney, 
who,  as  staff  secretary,  is  gatekeeper  for  all  written  material  go- 
ing to  and  from  the  president. 


In  1997,  when  Moloney  completed  the  adoption  of  his  son,  a 
neglected  child  of  two  drug  addicts  with  AIDS,  his  boss  approved. 
"Since  when  has  anybody  gotten  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  saying,  'Dear  Mr.  and  Dear  Mr.:  Congratulations  on 
your  adoption,'"  Moloney  recalls. 

Moloney  believes  the  presence  of  openly  gay  people  in  the 
Clinton  administration  has  had  a  substantive  as  well  as  a  symbol- 
ic effect.  "When  the  president  talks  about  bridges  left  to  cross  in 
the  fight  for  civil  rights,  he  talks  about  sexual  orientation,"  Molo- 
ney says.  "That  wasn't  a  given  for  a  southern  governor  with  a  New 
Democratic  agenda."  — DEE    DEE    MYERS 
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1968  AS  HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST;  ACQUIRED  IN 
1999  BY  CHASE  MANHATTAN  FOR  $1.35  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


SMI  MILLION* 


I  lu-  oldd  brothel  (by  13  months)  of  AOL's  Sieve  Case  is  a  power  ill  his  own  right.  Dan  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  and, 

at  age  J3,  the  C.E.O.  of  Hambrecht  &  Quist,  the  San  Francisco  investment  hank  that  handled  the  I.P.O.'s  of  Apple  and  Genentech. 
Since  then  Dan's  firm  has  co-managed  the  stock  offerings  of  internet  stars  like  Netscape  and  Amazon,  making  him  a  financier  for 
the  new  era 


•BASED  ON  THE  FINAL  STOCK  PRICE  OF  HAMBRECHT  &  QUIST  ON  DECEMBER  10,  1999. 
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MARKET 
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$476.6  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  ] 
IN  COMPANY: 
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ifc  Cisco,  the  biggest  maker  of  the  hidden  hardware  that  powers  the  Internet,  has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
panies in  the  world.  Chambers,  a  former  IBM  salesman  with  a  southern  accent,  has  become  a  sort  of  global  ambassador  for  the  digi- 
tal revolution:  in  the  past  year  he  met  with  more  than  30  heads  of  state,  including  Britain's  Tony  Blair  and  China's  Jiang  Zemin.  Not  bad 
for  a  dyslexic  kid  from  West  Virginia  who  struggled  to  learn  to  read. 
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PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


5519  MILLION 


FOUNDER  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
MYCFO 


FOUNDED: 


WIH  MARKET 

VALUE: 


PRIVATELY  HELD 


How  he  made  it  An  unstoppable  "serial  entrepreneur,"  Clark  scored  big  hits  with  Silicon  Graphics  and  Netscape.  Then  the  ornery 
Texas  native  became  obsessed  with  building  computer-controlled  sailboats  like  his  155-foot  Hyperion.  In  his  spare  time  he's  trying  to 
revolutionize  health  care  by  getting  medical  information  into  on-line  databases  with  his  current  flagship,  Healtheon/WebMD.  Clark, 
whose  net  worth  is  estimated  to  be  near  S2  billion,  was  once  an  associate  professor  at  Stanford  and  recently  donated  $150  million  to 
the  school. 


•FIVE  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  OXFORD  HEALTH  PLANS. 


~~ 


ISTOS 
COTSAKOS 


CHARLES  CO. 


CANDICE  CARPENTER 


iy  Stephen  Dweck. 


POUR  SOMET 

Bombay""  Sapphire®  Gin.  47%  ale, 


|94  Stephen  Dweck. 


THE 


ESTABLISHMENT 


i 


ES  CONN 


CKETMASTER 
ITYSEARCH 


AGf 


H  FOUNDtD:   I      1  I  PO  :  » 


MARKET 
VALUE 


$2.8  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY 


$52  MILLION 


Hollywood  mogul  Barry  Diller's  Ticketmaster  is  the  dominant  player  in  ticket  sales.  By  merging  with  CitySearch  and 

buying  Sidewalk. cum  from  Microsoft,  he  lias  put  together  the  most  popular  on-line  guide  to  what's  happening  in  major  cities.  Diller's 
point  man  on  the  Web  is  <  onn.  a  Rhodes  scholar  and  Harvard  M.B.A.,  who  lived  in  Japan  before  co-founding  CitySearch  in  1995. 


CHRISTOS  COTSAKOS 


AGE 


M  FOUNDED:   I  B 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$7.4  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


$137  MILLION 


The  son  of  Greek  immigrants,  Cotsakos  received  a  Purple  Heart  and  Bronze  Star  in  Vietnam,  where  he  led  infantrymen 
during  the  let  Offensive.  Back  home  he  was  a  FedEx  executive  and  president  of  ACNielsen  before  risking  his  career  on  starting  E-Trade. 
When  the  on-line  stock-trading  site  launched  in  1996,  he  took  out  big  ads  which  read:  "Your  broker  is  now  obsolete."  He  beat  giant 
Charles  Schwab  to  the  Web    and  later  undercut  its  on-line  commissions. 


NMH4 


•GREATER  THAN  PAINEWEBBER  GROUP. 


JOY  COVEY 


VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMAZON.COM 


AGE: 


9  FOUNDED:  I      ]  IPO    I 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


As  Amazon's  chief  financial  officer.  Covey  was  credited  with  selling  Wall  Street  on  its  controversial  plan  of  amassing 
huge  losses  while  it  races  to  build  a  huge  business.  Her  personal  life  has  been  turbocharged,  too:  she  finished  college  by  19,  then  got  a 
Harvard  law  degree  and  M.B.A.  She  is  now  worth  an  estimated  $200  million.  Covey  and  her  guests  rode  snowmobiles  to  her  outdoor 
wedding.  Once,  before  a  big  meeting,  she  left  her  dress  shoes  on  a  plane— and  bought  a  pair  from  a  woman  waiting  at  Baggage  Claim. 

•EIGHTEEN  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  BARNES  &  NOBLE. 


mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


DIGITAL  YAHOO,  YAHOO 


AGE: 


1  FOUNDED:  I 


I.P.O.: 


7/98  AS  BROADCAST.COM;  ACOUIRED 
BY  YAHOO  FOR  S5.7  BILLION  IN  1999 


te  rfc  Cuban  is  a  sports  fan  who  wanted  to  listen  to  broadcasts  of  basketball  games  that  weren't  carried  on  his  local  TV  and 
radio  stations.  He  co-founded  Broadcast.com,  a  Web  site  that  picks  up  the  play-by-plays  of  more  than  450  college  and  pro  teams  from 
all  over.  He  also  attracted  1.5  million  viewers  to  his  landmark  1999  Webcast  of  a  Victoria's  Secret  fashion  show.  Yahoo  bought  the  com- 
pany for  nearly  $6  billion  in  stock  in  1999,  making  Cuban  (who  now  owns  the  Dallas  Mavericks)  a  bachelor  billionaire. 

•BASED  ON  THE  CLOSING  STOCK  PRICE  OF  BROADCAST.COM  ON  ITS  FINAL  DAY  OF  TRADING,  JULY  20,  1999. 
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ERIC  BREWER 


JOSEPH  NACCHI 


JONATHAN 
NELSON 


HALSEY  MINOR 


I93E 


NORDSTROM 


(Jsarsijal 

Ladies  Mother  Of  Pearl 

&  Diamond  Dial 

Stainless  Steel 

Water  resistant 

Unique  folding  clasp 


1-800-695-8000 


to 


RAYMOND  WEIL 


GENEVE 


to51     the11 


jiiimjkim 


d/arsijal 

Stainless  Steel 

and  18KGold 

Water  resistant 

Unique  folding  clasp 

Ladies  Featured 

With  Mother  of 

Pearl  &  Diamond  Dial 


Contact  us  at:  www.raymond-weil.com 


TABLISHMENT 


JEFFREY  DACHIS  AND  2CRAIG  KANARICK 


'CO-FOUNDER,  PRESIDENT,  AND 
C.E.O.,  RAZORFISH 


AGE: 


1  FOUNDED:  I      J  IPO :  B 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$3.3  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


S|76  MILLION 


2CO-FOUNDER  AND  CHIEF 
SCIENTIST,  RAZORFISH 


AGE: 


I  FOUNDED:   I      9  IPO:  B 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


S3.3  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 

wmm 


$176  MILLION 


How  fhey  made  it  Among  the  handful  of  leading  agencies  that  design  Web  sites  and  create  marketing  campaigns  aimed  at  the  cyber  gen- 
eration, Razorfish's  "Silicon  Alley"  presence  has  given  it  especially  strong  buzz.  Marquee  clients  include  Ralph  Lauren,  Time  Warner, 
CBS,  NBC,  and  AOL.  Co-founders  Dachis  and  Kanarick  are  the  only  avant-gardists  of  the  early  (circa  1995)  Manhattan  cyber-arts 
scene  who  made  it  really  big  in  the  Web  boom. 


•TWO  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  SOTHEBY'S. 


BOB  DAVIS 


PRESIDENT  AND  C.E.O.,  LYCOS 


AGE: 


j  FOUNDED:   |      1  I.P.O.:  E 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


S8.2  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


SI55.9  MILLION 


How  he  mode  if:  Davis  was  a  star  salesman  at  G.E.  and  Wang,  a  practical  joker  who  cleaned  out  colleagues'  desks  while  they  were  ab-  I 

sent  and  moved  around  their  cars.  Investor  David  Wetherell  recruited  him  to  run  Lycos,  now  the  most  trafficked  Web  network  after  I 

those  of  AOL,  Yahoo,  and  Microsoft.  But  later  Wetherell,  who  controlled  almost  20  percent  of  Lycos's  stock,  blocked  Davis's  plan  to  % 
merge  with  Barry  Diller's  USA  Networks.  Despite  the  failed  merger,  Lycos  and  USA  maintain  a  close  working  relationship. 


•GREATER  THAN  NIKE. 


JUDY  ESTRIN 


CHIEF  TECHNOLOGY  OFFICER, 
CISCO  SYSTEMS 


How  she  made  it  Estrin  was  raised  in  the  tech  world:  her  parents,  both  professors,  helped  build  the  first  computer  in  the  Middle  East. 
One  of  her  father's  U.C.L.A.  students,  Vint  Cerf,  became  the  father  of  the  Internet— and  Estrin's  teacher  at  Stanford.  Estrin  co-founded 
three  successful  start-ups.  Now  she's  the  C.T.O.  of  Cisco,  perhaps  the  most  important  maker  of  the  Internet's  hardware,  and  sits  on  the 
boards  of  Disney,  EedEx,  and  Sun  Microsystems. 


ROB  GLASER 


S2.2  BILLION 


How  he  made  it  Glaser  spent  a  decade  at  Microsoft,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  precocious  stars  before  he  burned  out  at  31.  He  re- 
emerged  as  one  of  Gates's  most  irascible  rivals,  coming  to  dominate  the  market  for  software  that  plays  audio  and  video  clips  from  the 
Web.  In  1998  he  made  headlines  for  testifying  against  Microsoft  during  the  company's  anti-trust  hearings  in  Washington. 


■low  he  made  it  Gross,  a  Caltech  genius  type,  worked  closely  with  Steven  Spielberg  to  create  children's  educational  software  at  Knowl- 
edge Adventure,  which  Gross  sold  for  $100  million  in  1996.  Since  then  he's  been  manically  generating  good  ideas  for  new  companies: 
his  Idealab  in  Pasadena,  California  (estimated  to  be  worth  as  much  as  $10  billion),  has  launched  30  Internet  start-ups  so  far.  Gross  sits 
on  the  boards  of  20.  Big  hits  include  eToys  and  GoTo.com,  which  went  public,  and  CitySearch,  which  he  sold  to  Barry  Dillcr. 


GARRETT  GRUENER  AND  'ROBERT  WRUBEL 


CO-FOUNDER,  ASK  JEEVES 


AGE: 


1  FOUNDED:  I      1  IPO    R 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


S2.4  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


S245  MILUON 


PRESIDENT  AND  C.E.O.,  ASK  JEEVES 


AGE: 


1  FOUNDED:  I      1 1.P.O.:  R 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


S2.4  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


SI05  MILUON 


How  they  made  if:  Web  surfers  can  ask  questions  in  plain  English  to  the  virtual  Jeeves,  who  comes  up  with  suggestions  aboul  Web  sites 
that  may  have  the  answers.  The  tips  are  sometimes  comically  off  the  mark,  but  the  idea  has  been  appealing  enough  to  attract  millions 
of  users.  The  company  recently  reached  an  agreement  with  the  P.  G.  Wodchouse  estate  over  its  use  of  the  famous  character 


THE 


ESTABLISHMENT 


I  AGE:  I  1  FOUNDED:  I 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$27  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$2.5  BILLION 


Hancock,  a  29-yeai  IBM  veteran,  was  fired   twice   by  imperious  bosses:  firsl  by  Lou  Gerstner  when  he  remade  liiy 
Blue,  then  bj  Steve  Jobs  when  he  took  over  Apple.  Gray-haired  and  unemployed  at  54,  she  found  an  outplacement  counselor  to  help 

her  write  a  resume   She  landed  at  Exodus,  which  runs  the  back-office  computer  centers  that  power  Web  sites  like  Yahoo  and  eBay,  and 
became  a  multibillionaire,  richer  than  Gerstner  and  Jobs  together. 


•GREATER  THAN  SEAGRAM 


RUSSELL  HOROWIT 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  G02NET 


AGE 


1  FOUNDED:   I      I  I  P.O.:  B 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$2.6  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$296  MILLION 


As  Horowitz  bought  up  Web  sites  in  fields  like  investing,  shopping,  auctions,  and  game  playing,  Go2Net  became  one  of 
the  Internet's  top  20  networks.  Last  year  he  sold  30  percent  of  the  company  to  Paul  Allen  for  $426  million  and  became  a  key  player  in 
Allen's  digital  empire.  Now  he's  gearing  up  to  provide  interactive  content  to  Allen's  millions  of  cable-TV  subscribers. 


TOM  JERMOLUK  AND  2GEORGE  BELL 


CHAIRMAN,  EXCITE@HOME 


I  FOUNDED:   I      I  IPO.:  B 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$11.2  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


$188  MILLION 


'PRESIDENT  AND  C.E.O.,  EXCITE@HOME 


AGE 


1  FOUNDED:  I     1  IPO:  1 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$11.2  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


$30  MILLION* 


Bell  was  the  head  of  Excite,  a  Yahoo-like  Web  "portal,"  and  Jermoluk  ran  ©Home,  which  provides  high-speed  Inter- 
net access  to  1.1  million  subscribers  over  cable-TV  lines.  The  two  merged  last  year  in  a  $6.7  billion  deal,  but  the  combined  company  still 
looks  like  an  undersized  also-ran  compared  with  huge  rivals  like  AOL,  Microsoft,  and  Yahoo.  AT&T  controls  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  shareholder  votes  and  has  been  rumored  to  be  interested  in  selling. 

•DATE  OF  ©HOME'S  IPO. 
'DATE  OF  EXCITE'S  I.P.O. 
"VALUE  OF  OPTION  HOLDINGS  IS  BASED  ON  HOLDINGS  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1997.  VALUE  OF 
BENEFICIAL  HOLDINGS  IS  BASED  ON  HOLDINGS  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1998. 
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MICHAEL  MORITZ 
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LOOK,  UP  lis!  THE  SKY,  irs  a  whole  new  dokonomyi  its  an  INVASION  OF  INGENUITY,  powered  by  technology  that  seems  OTHERWORLDLY 


BUT  COMES  FROM  I  fit  UUMIN  !UM,  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS.  SUN  ARMS  INVADERS  WITH  AN  AlOtNAL  OF  ENTERPRISE  SERVERS  IHAI  SCALt  10  MEtl  IHt 

INTERNET  GROWTH  curves  of  powerhouses  like  cdnow  and  e*trade.  and  those  servers  are  loaded  with  the  ALL-POWERFUL  SOLARIS, 

A  TRUE  .COM  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT  (15  OF  20  GLOBAL  ISPs  RUN  ON  IT).  BEWARE,  THESE  INVADERS  WILL  GROW  SMARTER  AS  THEY  UNLOCK  THEIR 
GROWING  DATABASE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  WITH  SUN'S  OPEN  STORAGE  SOLUTIONS.  CAN  YOU  BE  AN  INVADER?  YOU  CAN.  SUN  SERVICES  WILL  PREPARE  YOU  -  WHETHER 
YOU  ARE  GETTING  READY  FOR  YOUR  FIRST  BATTLE  OR  RETOOLING  YOUR  FORCES  FOR  THE  NEW  WORLD.  RED  ALERT:  THE  .COM  INVASION  IS  HERE.  PLEASE, 


IF  YOU  DO  NOT  TAKE  PART,  AT  LEAST  HAVE  THE  GOOD  SENSE  TO  GET  OUT  OF  THE  WAY. 


yfffli 


'INVASION    : 
■ 


We're  the  dot  in  .com 


"-» 


About  ten  years  ago, 
an  American  car  company  named  Saturn 

did  what  no  one  expected  they  could. 

They  succeeded.  And,  like  anyone  who's 

experienced  a  bit  of  success,  they  got  a  taste 

for  some  of  the  finer  th 
Maybe  that's  why  they  designed  their  new 
car  line  to  be  faster,  roomier,  more  luxurious 

and,  yes,  more  expensive. 
But  not  too  expensive.  Because,  lii 

that  company's  name  is  Saturn. 


SATIPN 


THE 


ESTABLISHMENT 


STEVE  JURVETSON 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


PRIVATELY  HELD 


The  son  of  Estonian  immigrants,  Jurvetson  saved  money  by  racing  through  Stanford  in  two  and  a  half  years  and  slill  grad- 
uated first  in  his  class.  He  wciil  Oil  to  design  chips  for  Hewlett-Packard,  write  software  in  nine  computer  languages,  work  for  Steve  Jobs,  and 
become  the  youngesl  partnei  at  one  of  the  hottest  venture-capital  firms,  which  backed  hits  like  Hotmail  (a  free  E-mail  service)  and 
GoTb.com  (a  Web  directory)  lies  already  a  legend  in  Silicon  Valley:  supersmart  and  technically  savvy  like  John  Doerr  of  Kleiner 
Perkins,  but  enviabl)  young,  outgoing,  mediagenic,  and  handsome  (he  recently  posed  for  a  GQ  photo  spread) 


SCOTT  KURNIT 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  ABOUT.COM 


AGE 


1  FOUNDED:  I      I  IPO    1 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


SI.6  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


SI40  MILLIOI 


Kurnit  used  to  run  marketing  for  the  Prodigy  on-line  service,  which  lost  its  lead  to  AOL  and  was  forgotten  by  history. 
Mm  he's  bounced  back  with  About.com,  which  has  experts  on  more  than  700  subjects  who  can  guide  you  through  the  Web  to  find  what 
you  want  to  know.  Kurnit  has  a  long  history  with  experimental  media:  he  used  to  run  pay-per-view  for  Viacom.  And  when  he  was  grow- 
ing up  on  Long  Island,  his  father  cut  a  hole  in  the  wall  so  they  could  watch  TV  from  the  patio. 


GERALDINE  LAYBOURNE 


CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO,  OXYGEN  MEDIA 


AGE: 


FOUNDED: 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


PRIVATELY  HELD 


*  A  former  schoolteacher,  Laybourne  became  a  legend  during  the  16  years  she  spent  building  Nickolodeon,  the  children's 
TV  channel,  into  an  $8  billion  powerhouse;  she  then  worked  briefly  at  Disney.  Literally  in  a  dream  she  conceived  of  Oxygen,  which 
combines  women's  Web  sites  with  a  cable  network.  She  has  killer  backers  (Disney,  AOL,  Paul  Allen)  and  fabulous  partners  (Oprah  Win- 
frey, sitcom  creator  Marcy  Carsey).  Mut  so  far  Oxygen's  channel  isn't  carried  in  New  York  or  L.A. 


f  EDWARD   "TOBY"  LENK  ' 

PRESIDENT  AND  C.E.O.,  ETOYS 

AGE:  1 1  FOUNDED:  1     J  IPO   R    9  ^VALUE^ 

$1.7  BILLION 

PERSONAL  STAKE  1 
IN  COMPANY:    | 

$142  MILLION 

a-.  Lenk,  a  Harvard  M.M.A.,  did  a  stint  as  a  Washington  policy  wonk  before  landing  as  the  head  of  strategic  planning  for    1 
Disney's  theme  parks.  But  spending  eight  or  nine  years  building  a  new  park  was  too  languid  for  Lenk.  In  1996  he  jumped  to  this  start-    1 
up.  which  hawks  kids'  books,  videos,  and  software  as  well  as  toys.  Now  it's  worth  more  than  all  of  Toys  "R"  Us. 

MICHAEL  LYNTON 


PRESIDENT, 

INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION,  AOL 


AGE: 


S  FOUNDED:  I     1  IPO    E 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$141.5  BILLION 


Lynton  keeps  leaping  from  one  medium  to  another  and  quickly  making  his  mark.  At  33  he  ran  Disney's  Hollywood  Pic- 
tures, presiding  over  hits  such  as  Crimson  Tick.  At  36  he  became  the  head  of  book  giant  Penguin,  and  within  four  months  he  made  it 
even  bigger  by  buying  Putnam  Berkley,  which  publishes  Tom  Clancy  and  Patricia  Cornwell.  Now  he's  AOL's  point  man  for  its  big  inter- 
national push,  the  key  to  sustaining  its  incredible  growth. 


•GREATER  THAN  DISNEY  AND  NEWS  CORP  COMBINED. 


MARY  MEEKER 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR, 
MORGAN  STANLEY  DEAN  WITTER 


AGE: 


5  FOUNDED:  1     I  I.P.O.:  1 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$95  BILLION 


•low  she  made  it  Institutional  Investor  has  ranked  Meeker  the  No.  1  analyst  of  Internet  and  new-media  stocks  for  the  past  lour  years.  Bar- 
ron's called  her  "The  Queen  of  the  Net."  She  built  her  reputation  by  alerting  investors  to  stocks  such  as  AOL  when  it  was  trading  at  $2 
a  share  in  1993.  Now  she  and  rival  Henry  Blodget  of  Merrill  Lynch  arc  what  traders  call  "the  axes"  on  Web  slocks,  the  analysis  whose 
words  can  move  markets.  Her  pay  is  reportedly  $15  million  a  year,  which  is  very  high  for  a  stock  analyst  but  pales  in  comparison  lo  the 
paper  wealth  of  the  Web  moguls  she  helped  to  create. 

wmmmmmmimmmmmmmmmmm 


Some  are  born  with  it,  For  the  rest  of  us  there's 


style365.com 


fashion  interiors  leisure  indulgences 


THE 


ESTABLISHMENT 


HALSEY  MINOR 


I  FOUNDED    I 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$5.1  BILLION" 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$729.6  MILLION 


He's  a  preppy  southernei  who  worked  as  an  investment  banker  on  Wall  Street  before  hitting  mi  the  idea  foi  a  I  V 
show  and  Web  site  aboul  computers,  I'.ml  Allen  was  a  ke>  backer,  and  Kleiner  Perkins's  John  Doeri  a  close  friend.  In  hipper-than- 
thou  San  I  rancisco  he  stands  out  as  a  golf-playing,  khaki-clad  young  fogy  who  holds  dinners  in  the  wine  cellars  of  formal  restaurants 

SUCh  as  Mas. is 


T?1a 


•GREATER  THAN  WHIRLPOOL 


MICHAEL  MORITZ 


PARTNER,  SEQUOIA  CAPITAL 


AGE: 


D 


FOUNDED: 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


PRIVATELY  HELD 


Mont/  got  to  know  the  moguls  of  Silicon  Valley  in  the  early  1980s,  when  he  was  Time's  San  Francisco  correspondent, 
and  he  decided  that  he  was  as  smart  as  they  were.  He  went  native  by  joining  Sequoia,  one  of  the  most  prestigious  venture-capital  firms, 
which  had  helped  finance  Apple  and  Cisco.  He  made  his  own  mark  by  discovering  a  couple  of  Stanford  students  who  called  their  com- 
pany Yahoo.  His  SI  million  investment  is  now  worth  several  billion. 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O., 
QWEST  COMMUNICATIONS 


AGE: 


JOSEPH  NACCHIO 


3  FOUNDED:  1      1  I.P.O.:  R 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$44.9  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


$805.2  MILLION 


ie  if:  Nacchio  quit  AT&T  in  1996  when  he  was  passed  over  for  the  C.E.O.  job,  but  he's  getting  his  revenge:  Qwest,  which 
offers  high-speed  Internet  access,  has  such  a  high  market  value  that  it's  taking  over  U  S  West  for  about  S50  billion  in  stock  (though 
shareholders  criticized  Nacchio  for  talking  with  German  suitor  Deutsche  Telekom  before  getting  to  the  altar  with  U  S  West).  Nacchio  is 
the  son  of  a  Brooklyn  bartender  (his  earliest  memory:  the  1955  Dodgers-Yankees  World  Series)  and  has  lived  in  all  five  boroughs  of  New 
York.  Now  he  commutes  every  weekend  between  New  Jersey  (where  his  youngest  son  is  in  high  school)  and  Qwest's  Denver  headquar- 
ters, spending  weeknights  at  the  Hyatt  next  door. 


•THREE  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  XEROX. 
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JAY  WALKER 


SCOTT  BLUM 


CRAIG  KANARICK      | 
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JEFF  DACHIS 


COLVMBVS™ 

Watch  & 
Limited  Edition 
2000  Bracelet 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


Fine 


J       e       w       E       L       R 


SELECTED     STORES 


Charriol  Boutiques  -  Atlanta,  GA  (404)  848-0479  •  La  Jolla,  CA  (800)  872-0172  •  Honolulu,  HI  (808)  923-8893 

narriol  Boutique  at  Gearys,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  (310)  273-4741  •  Charriol  Boutique  at  Optional  Art,  Sarasota,  FL  (941)  388-2317 

Charriol  Boutique  at  Ca'd'Oro-Venetian  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  NV  (702)  696-0080  •  Bloomingdale's 

www.charriol-usa.com 

CHARRIOL®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Philippe  Charriol  Group. 
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Every  day.  Everywhere.  People  need 
sexual  and  reproductive  health 
care  services.  Every  day,  anti-choice 
politicians  are  making  decisions  about 
our  health  and  well-being  -  working  to 
restrict  our  options.  Send  a  message  to 
Congress.  We  demand  the  freedom  to 
make  our  own  responsible  choices. 
It's  fast  and  it's  easy.  Log  on  to 
www.plannedparenthood.org/action 


m  ■  I  $mf 


rO  TAKE  ACTION: 


wvyw.plannedparenthood.org/action 

FOR  MEDICAL.  APPOINTMENTS: 

800. 230. PLAN 


O  Planned  Parenthood 
Responsible  Choices 


for  Planned 


Serving  nearly  5  million  women  and  men  in  875  medical  centers  across  the 

country,  Planned  Parenthood  is  the  most  well-known 
and  most  trusted  iKOhDIIi  of  sexual  and 
reproductive  health  care  in  the  U.S.  in  fact,  i  out  of  every  4 

women  in  this  country  has  been  a  Planned  Parenthood  patient. 

Thais  why  Planned  ParenthOOd  is  also  the  most  trusted 
ADVOCATE  for  protecting  atCeSS  to  those  ver;  health  care  services 

-  whether  we're  fighting  for  privacy,  access,  insurance  coverage, 

responsible  sex  ed,  or  more  and  better  options. 


to  take  action1 


Contact    Your    Nearest 

Planned    Parenthood 

Headquarters 

Planned  Parenthood  Golden  Gate 

San  Francisco,  CA 

415-441-7858 


Planned  Parenthood  Mar  Monte 

including  Santa  Clara,  Sacramento, 
Fresno  &  Monterey  Counties 

San  Jose,  CA 
408-287-7532 


Planned  Parenthood  Shasta-Diablo 

including  Butte,  Contra  Costa, 
Napa  &  Solano  Counties 

Concord,  CA 
925-676-0505 


Make  no  mistake.  Anti-choice  forces  are  attacking  our  rights  and 
freedoms.  While  health  care  is  personal,  the  defense  of  our  rights  is 
a  very  public  matter.  By  speaking  up,  we  can  help  to  safeguard  the 
future  for  ourselves  and  for  future  generations. 

The  Responsible  Choices6  Action  Network  mobilizes  people 
committed  to  defending  and  increasing  access  to  birth  control, 
abortion,  reproductive  health  care,  and  sexuality  education. 

Here's  how  you  can  take  action: 

Log  on  to  www.plannedparenthood.org/action.  You'll  access 
up-to-date  information,  and  you  can  even  send  a  message  straight 
to  Congress.  When  an  issue  arises,  you'll  get  an  email.  One  stroke 
on  your  keyboard  will  let  YOUR  representative  know  how  you  feel. 
It's  fast.  It's  easy.  And  it  works. 

For  more  information  about  supporting  Planned  Parenthood  in  your 
area,  call  the  Planned  Parenthood  headquarters  nearest  you. 


take  action! 


log  on  to 

www.plannedparenthood.org/action 

responsible 

choices® 


InterMountain  Planned  Parenthood 

Montana 

406-728-5490 


Planned  Parenthood  Mar  Monte 

Reno,  NV 

775-688-5555 


Planned  Parenthood  Health  Services 

of  Southwestern  Oregon 

Eugene,  OR 

541-344-2632 


Planned  Parenthood  of  the 

Columbia/Willamette 

Portland,  Salem  and  Bend,  OR 

Vancouver,  WA 

503-775-4931 


Planned  Parenthood  of 

Western  Washington 

Seattle,  WA 

206-328-7735 


Planned  Parenthood  of  the 
Inland  Northwest 

Eastern  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho 
Spokane,  WA 
509-326-6292 

for  medical  appointments 

800.230.PLAN 

P  Planned  Parenthood 
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Exclusively  designed  apparel 
catalog  with  -  < 


BEAUTY  ON  THE  INSIDE 
AND  THE  OUTSIDE. 


CITIZEN. 


NEW  ECO-DRIVE  SILHOUETTE 

Eco-Drive  technology  means  it  can  run  forever 
on  any  kind  of  light  and  never  needs  a  battery.  Its 
stunning  beauty  on  the  outside  features  individually 
crafted  stainless-steel  links  and  an  effortless 

push-button  jewelry  clasp. 

www.citizenwatch.tom 


Available  at: 


KAY  JEWELERS 


JARED 


JB  ROBINSON 


Life  is  what  you  make  it 


ACTUAL  ASPS  PATIENT 


When  it  comes  to  PLASTIC  SURGERY  you  want  to  make  the  right  choi c 


Choosing  the  right  plastic  surgeon 
is  all  about  trust.  You  want  to  find 
a  plastic  surgeon  with  skill  and 
training  to  help  achieve  your  goals. 

This  symbol  is  what  to  look  for. 
The  symbol  for  the  American 
Society  of  Plastic  Surgeons. 

Every  member  is  board- 
certified  by  the  American  Board 
of  Plastic  Surgery. 


Our  surgeons  are  uniquely  qualified  to  perforl 
cosmetic  and  reconstructive  surgery  on  the  face  a 
all  areas  of  the  body.  So  you  can't  make  a  better 
choice  than  an  ASPS  plastic  surgeon. 

Questions?  Call  for  your  "Make  The  Right 
Choice"  Guide  to  Plastic  Surgery. 


O 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 
PLASTIC  SURGEONS 

888-4-PLRSTIC  [1-888-475-2784] 

uujuj.plasticsurgery.org 


<0  2000  Airnnr.dll  Society  of  PMsllc  S 
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JONATHAN  NELSON 


CO-FOUNDER  AND  C.E.O., 
ORGANIC 


$2.4  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
iPANY: 


$1.6  BILLION 


How  he  made  it  Cyberpunk  types  in  San  Francisco  were  shocked  when  Nelson  became  a  billionaire  from  the  I. P.O.  of  his  Web-design 
studio.  They  remembered  Nelson's  roots  at  Cyborganic,  an  idealistic  counterculture  scene  that  held  weekly  potlucks  at  its  group  house 
in  the  barrio  in  the  early  1990s.  Nelson  quickly  made  the  leap  to  capitalism,  attracted  clients  like  Starbucks  and  Blockbuster,  and  some- 
how kept  control  of  two-thirds  of  Organic's  stock  for  himself. 


PRESIDENT  AND  C.E.O., 
DRUGSTORE.COM 


AGE: 


fl  FOUNDED:  I 


I.P.O.: 


PETER  NEUPERT 


$40  MILLION 


How  he  made  it  A  philosophy  major  at  Colorado  College -he  likes  Wittgenstein  and  Heidegger-Neupert  became  a  Microsoft  executive 
and  the  point  man  for  Bill  Gates's  deals  with  NBC.  He  reportedly  turned  down  the  famed  venture  capitalist  John  Doerr's  offers-three 
times  -to  run  a  start-up.  Finally,  Neupert  acquiesced,  and  he's  made  Drugstore.com  the  No.  1  Web  site  for  prescription  drugs,  with 
700,000  customers.  Amazon.com  and  Rite-Aid  are  big  investors. 


Ji 


KEVIN  O'CONNOR 


CO-FOUNDER  AND  C.E.O., 
DOUBLECLICK 


AGE: 


j  FOUNDED:   I      1  I.P.O.:  R 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$13.9  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$1.2  BILLION 


How  he  made  it.  DoubleClick  is  the  company  that  forced  naysayers  to  take  "Silicon  Alley"  seriously.  As  the  advertising  rep  for  1,500 
Web  sites,  it  sells  11  billion  ads  a  month,  seen  by  100  million  consumers— and  it  tracks  what  they  view  and  buy.  O'Connor  is  such  a 
techno-capitalist  that  he  gave  his  children  middle  names  after  Thomas  Edison  and  Ayn  Rand.  But  privacy  activists  deplore  Double- 
Click's  power  to  compile  data  about  individuals. 


•MORE  THAN  THREE  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  MATTEL. 


CO-FOUNDER,  C.E.O.,  AND 
PRESIDENT,  CDNOW 


JASON  OLIM 


AGE: 


J  FOUNDED:   |      1  I.P.O.:  R 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$282.7  MILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$27.6  MILLION 


How  he  made  if:  Olim,  a  Brown-educated  computer  scientist  and  amateur  musician,  had  trouble  finding  a  Miles  Davis  album  in  a  record 
store,  so  he  envisioned  a  Web  site  with  a  huge  selection  of  CDs.  He  started  it  in  his  parents'  basement  and  ran  the  company  on  his  cred- 
it cards.  Today  his  Web  site  is  the  sixth-biggest  merchant  on  the  Web. 


PIERRE  OMIDYAR  AND  2JEFF  SKOLL 


'FOUNDER  AND  CHAIRMAN,  EBAY 


AGE: 


1  FOUNDED:  I     I  IPO.:  I 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$23.6  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$6.9  BILLION 


2VICE  PRESIDENT, 
STRATEGIC  PLANNING,  EBAY 


AGE: 


1  FOUNDED:  1     1  IPO:  1 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$23.6  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$4.2  BILLION 


How  they  made  it  Omidyar,  a  programmer,  co-founded  a  start-up  at  24,  which  was  bought  by  Microsoft  when  he  was  26.  but  that  was 
only  a  start.  He  then  conceived  of  eBay,  the  on-line  auction  site,  inspired  by  his  wife,  who  wanted  a  better  way  to  collect  Fez  dispensers. 
Early  on  he  recruited  Skoll,  a  Stanford  M.B.A.,  who  turned  down  $250,000  a  year  from  another  company  to  work  for  eBay  for  no 
salary  at  first  (he  still  holds  18.9  percent  of  the  stock).  Now  that  both  are  billionaires,  Omidyar  spends  more  time  in  his  native  Paris. 
and  Skoll  says  he  would  like  to  write  a  historical  novel  that  would  be  a  cross  between  the  styles  of  James  Michener  and  Ayn  Rand. 


•GREATER  THAN  SEARS. 


JOSEPH  PARK 


CO-FOUNDER  AND  C.E.O., 
KOZMO.COM 


AGE: 


1  FOUNDED:   R 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


PRIVATELY  HELD 


How  he  mode  it  Kozmo,  along  with  Urbanfetch,  is  the  salvation  of  big-city  yuppies  who  are  loo  worn  out  at  night  to  walk  the  two  blocks 
to  the  corner  store  and  would  rather  place  orders  on  a  Web  site  than  talk  to  a  lowly  human  clerk  on  the  phone.  It  delivers  videos  as  well 
as  CDs.  DVDs,  magazines,  junk  food,  toothpaste  and  books  from  Amazon.com  (which  recently  invested  $60  million  in  the  start-up). 
Co-founder  Park  quit  his  job  at  Goldman  Sachs  to  try  to  make  real  money  on  the  Web.  He  plans  to  take  Kozmo  public  this  year 


THE 


ESTABLISHMENT 


hitman  played  .1  ki>  role  ill  the  merger  between  AOI.  and  lime  Warner  (he's  known  Jerry  Levin  lor  two  decades)  and 
will  he  vital  to  making  it  work.  His  background  is  almost  absurdly  colorful:  the  son  of  a  United  Methodist  minister  in  Mississippi,  he 
lost  an  eye  in  a  horse-riding  accident,  dropped  out  or  college,  ami  worked  as  a  radio  disc  jockey  before  helping  to  start  MTV. 


J  FOUNDED:   I      1  I  PO    1 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$141.5  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$882.2  MILLION 


DAVID  POTTRUCK 


I  FOUNDED:  I      1  IPO   1 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$37.3  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$653  MILLION 


■  Pottruck,  six  one  and  235  pounds,  was  MVP.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  football  team  and  was  disappointed 
that  the  pros  didn't  draft  him.  He  turned  down  a  free-agent  tryout  with  the  Miami  Dolphins  and  got  a  Wharton  M.B.A.  instead. 
Though  he  had  never  used  a  PC.  before  1995,  he  transformed  Schwab,  the  biggest  discount  broker,  with  a  push  for  on-line  stock  trading. 
Pottruck,  thrice  married,  writes  poetry  and  does  squats  with  300-pound  weights. 


STEPHEN  RIGGIO 


VICE-CHAIRMAN, 
BARNESANDNOBLE.COM 


I 


AGE: 


9  FOUNDED:  I      1  I  P.O.:  1 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$1.2  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE  ] 
IN  COMPANY: 


$6.7  MILLION 


Barnes  &  Noble  has  unmatched  power  in  the  bricks-and-mortar  bookstore  business,  but  it  has  struggled  to  catch  up 
■    with  Amazon.com  in  on-line  sales.  B&N  chief  Leonard  Riggio  installed  his  brother  Stephen  to  run  the  virtual  store,  which  now  has  5.2 


million  customers  to  Amazon's  13.6  million.  Still,  B&N  is  the  seventh-biggest  merchant  on  the  Web  and  shouldn't  be  underestimated. 


MICHAEL  ROBERTSON 


i 


HAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O., 
MP3.COM 


AGE: 


I  FOUNDED:  I      1  I  PO.:  E 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$1.3  BILLION 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


$590  MILLION 


Roberston  grew  up  with  fundamentalist  parents  who  didn't  want  him  to  listen  to  pop  tunes,  so  it's  ironic  that  he's  be- 
come the  man  who  is  shaking  up  the  music  industry.  MP3.com  lets  fans  download  songs,  bypassing  the  record  labels  and  giving  higher 
royalties  to  the  artists.  The  day  that  MP3  went  public,  Alanis  Morissette  made  a  paper  profit  of  $41  million  from  stock  she  had  taken 
for  letting  the  company  sponsor  her  tour—and  Roberston  made  $868  million. 


Evert)  object 
tells  a 


After  following  his  wife  to  Mexico,  a 
master  French  cabinetmaker  discovered 
machiche  -  a  dense,  oil-rich  wood  similar 
to  teak.  Inspired  by  its  beauty  and  strength, 
he  reinterpreted  the  classic  Mediterranean 

chaise  to  create  this  design. 


indonesian  saronqs 

korean  wedding  chests 

russian  tea  sets 

ashanti  carvings 

rajdsthani  pillows 

costa  rican  leather  rockers 

thai  puppets 

haitian  mirrors 

baltic  amber  necklaces 

nicara^uan  hammocks 

Venetian  perfume  bottles 

american  shaker  boxes 

mexican  talavera  pottery 

ivory  coast  masks 

tibetan  silk  jackets 

Paraguayan  leather  ba^s 

Syrian  tables 


?a  •: 


L.        ^         * 


moroccan  lanterns 


experience  the  world  one  object  at  a  time 


ESTABLISHMENT 


D  SCHUTZ 


UNDER  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
fROFLOWERS.COM 


PRIVATELY  HELD 


S(  Iml/s  new  worldwide  flowci -delivery  service  will  profit  Iron)  promotional  lie-ins  with  his  Other  venture,  Bhicnioun- 

tainarts.com,  the  fabulously  successful  purveyoi  ol  I  mail  greeting  cards,  which  his  family  sold  last  year  to  Excite@Home  lor  $7X0  million. 
Seluit/  is  a  real-life  incarnation  Ol  the  Michael  .1.  Fox  character  on  Family  lies,  the  ambitious  business-minded  son  of  hippies.  In  1971,  two 
years  alter  his  parents  drove  to  Woodstock  in  their  "freedom"  car,  they  started  selling  posters  with  her  sentimental  poetry  and  his  art.  In 
1996,  as  the  Web  boomed.  Jared  helped  them  start  a  Web  site  for  e-greetings,  which  now  attracts  more  than  16  million  people  a  month. 


PRESIDENT  AND  C.E.O.,  WEBVAN 


AGE: 


GEORGE  SHAHEEN 


1  FOUNDED:  1      I  I.P.O.:  ffl 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$4  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$83.1  MILLION 


Webvan  aims  to  deliver  groceries  to  the  customer's  door  within  30  minutes-an  idea  that  it's  taking  national.  It's  the 
brainchild  of  Louis  Borders,  who  founded  the  Borders  bookstore  chain.  Given  the  huge  stakes— SI  billion  to  build  26  distribution  cen- 
ters, an  estimated  $100  million  on  ads  the  backers  (including  the  venture  capitalists  behind  Yahoo  and  eBay)  wanted  to  install  a  super- 
trustworthy  C.E.O.  before  Webvan's  I. P.O.  They  hired  Shaheen,  who  was  C.E.O.  of  Andersen  Consulting.  Within  weeks  his  slock  was 
worth  nine  figures.  Its  value  has  since  dropped. 


Yahoo's  boyish  founders  are  famous  for  their  nice-guy  personas.  It  falls  to  Siminoff,  their  strategic  planner,  to  play  the 
heavy,  turning  away  a  deluge  of  companies  that  want  to  get  their  "content"  in  front  of  the  Web  site's  44  million  viewers.  Though  she 
very  often  says  no,  Siminoff  has  done  hundreds  of  deals  that  have  shaped  the  site's  personality.  Before  joining  Yahoo,  the  Princeton 
alumna  made  millions  bartering  TV  shows  for  ad  time  in  Eastern  Europe. 


•MORE  THAN  TWO  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  MCDONALD'S. 


PRADEEP  SINDHU 


$42.9  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$2  BILLION 


Sindhu  was  a  scientist  at  Xerox  PARC,  the  legendary  Palo  Alto  lab  where  technology  was  created  that  inspired  the  Mac- 
intosh. Backed  by  the  venture  capitalists  at  Kleiner  Perkins,  he  founded  Juniper,  which  creates  hardware  that  can  break  the  bottlenecks 
that  slow  down  the  Web.  Wall  Street  loves  the  stock,  which  opened  at  $34  a  share  and  within  months  surged  to  nearly  $300  a  share. 

•TWO  TIMES  GREATER 
THAN  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 
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DAVtO  POTTRUCK 
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JASON  OLIM 


MARY  MEEK 
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MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 
wake  up  and  drive 


T 


■■■■■■■■■■    ■■■■^■■fc-  * 

Draw  crowds.  Avoid  crowds.  Draw  crowds.  Avoid  crowds. 


US 


A  radically  redesigned  exterior.  Improved  handling 


with  available  Active  Trac™  drive  system  and  Sportronic™  transmission.  Standard  independent  suspension 
coupled  with  unibody  construction  provide  a  smooth,  car-like  ride.  Standard  seating  for  seven  with  a 
third-row  seat  that  folds  flat  into  the  floor.  Everything  you  need  to  draw  a  crowd,  avoid  a  crowd  or  even 
haul  one.  Nicely  equipped  at  $30,997.  Fully  equipped  at  $35,897. 


THE 


ESTABLISHMENT 


CEY  ELLERY 


I  age  13 Hmm  I  3 ' '  °  E 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$5.9  BILLION" 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY 


$528.7  MILLION* 


ER  AND  PRI 


m  FOUNDED:  I      1  IPO    B 


MARKET 
VALUE 


S5.9  BILLION 


■■i  <Mm 

tors  who 
io  young 


A  sort  of  I'd  rated  alternative  to  Yahoo  or  Aboui.com.  LookSmart  calls  itself  a  "porn-free"  directory,  with  260  edi- 
provide  free  guidance  to  what's  where  on  the  Web.  The  husband-and-wife  co-lbunders  thought  the  Web  was  geared  too  much 
males  and  not  to  women  or  families  with  kids   Result:  LookSmart  gets  10  million  visitors  a  month. 


•GREATER  THAN 
ITRACEY  ELLERY 


GOODYEAR  TIRE  S  RUBBER 

IS  ALSO  A  BENEFICIAL  OWNER  OF  THE  SHARES  HELD  BY  EVAN  THORNLEY. 


LESLIE  VADASZ 


S  FOUNDED:  I      1  IPO    1 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$395.5  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$443  MILLION 


Vadasz  is  in  charge  of  taking  billions  from  Intel's  cash  hoard  and  investing  in  Internet  start-ups  as  a  way  of  promoting 
the  digital  revolution  and  thus  helping  to  sell  more  chips.  So  far  he's  bought  stakes  in  more  than  300  companies.  He's  the  alter  ego  of 
another  Hungarian  immigrant,  chairman  Andy  Grove.  When  Intel  was  founded  in  1968,  they  came  aboard  as  employees  numbers  three 
and  lour,  and  they  were  known  as  "the  wild  Hungarians." 


•TWO  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  IBM. 


JAY  WALKER 


VICE-CHAIRMAN  AND  FOUNDER, 
PRICEUNE 


AGE: 


fl  FOUNDED:  I      1  IPO   1 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$13.7  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE 
IN  COMPANY: 


$5.1  BILLION 


Walker  left  Cornell  to  start  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  which  was  later  crushed  by  Gannett.  Then  he 
spent  two  decades  on  various  schemes  before  coming  up  with  Priceline,  a  Web  site  that  lets  consumers  make  lowball  offers  for  airline 
tickets  and  hotel  rooms.  The  ubiquitous  ads  with  spokesman  William  Shatner  have  helped  boost  the  company's  name  recognition— and 
stock  price.  (Shatner,  who  filmed  the  ads  in  exchange  for  mostly  stock,  has  made  $9.4  million  for  his  trouble.) 


•MORE  THAN  FIVE  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  UNITED  AIR  LINES. 


DAVID  WETHERELL 


CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O.,  CMGI 


AGE: 


1  FOUNDED:  I      1  I.P.O.:  I 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


$35.8  BILLION* 


PERSONAL  STAKE  | 
IN  COMPANY: 


$3.3  BILLION 


Brought  up  on  farms  in  New  England,  where  his  family  raised  chickens,  cattle,  and  potatoes,  the  laid-back  Wetherell 
took  over  a  sleepy  company  that  sold  mailing  lists,  and  utterly  transformed  it.  After  CMGI  went  public  six  years  ago,  he  invested  in  then 
obscure  start-ups  like  Lycos,  a  Yahoo  competitor,  and  GeoCities,  a  host  for  personal  Web  sites.  Now  his  stockholdings  in  dozens  of  In- 
ternet companies  make  him  a  Wall  Street  power  player,  sort  of  a  Warren  Buffett  of  the  Web. 


•GREATER  THAN  COMCAST  CORPORATION. 


ANN  WINBLAD 


PARTNER,  HUMMER  WINBLAD 
VENTURE  PARTNERS 


AGE: 


9  FOUNDED:  I 


MARKET 
VALUE: 


PRIVATELY  HELD 


The  five-foot-two  Winblad  and  her  partner,  the  six-foot-ten  John  Hummer,  a  former  basketball  star  at  Princeton  and  in 
the  N.B.A.,  have  launched  a  host  of  Web  companies,  such  as  Pets.com  (with  its  ads  featuring  a  sock-puppet  mascot),  The  Knot  (for 
wedding  planning),  HomeGrocer.com  (grocery  deliveries),  and  Gazoontite.com  (for  allergy  and  asthma  sufferers).  And  she's  leading 
gourmet  store  Dean  &  Deluca's  Web  foray. 


ROBERT  YOUNG 


$1.2  BILLION 


H  Red  Hat  was  one  of  last  year's  most  spectacular  I.PO.'s,  thanks  to  the  market's  mania  for  Linux,  the  rising  alternative  to 
Microsoft's  software.  Linux  is  free,  but  Red  Hat  charges  to  provide  technical  support.  Its  backers  include  a  lineup  of  big  hardware  com- 
panies that  hate  being  at  Microsoft's  mercy  for  their  software  (IBM,  Compaq,  Dell).  Young  is  superstitious  and  says  that  he  always 
wears  red  (socks,  not  hats). 


•GREATER  THAN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  COMPANY. 


4  4  The  hardest  part  is  shooting  on  location.  Up  at  dawn  so 
strange  insects  can  bite  your  ankles.  Want  to  take  my  picture? 


Don't  make  me  go  back  to  the  jungle. Think  modeling's  easy? 
Wait  till  you're  on  some  glacier;  everybody  else  has  parkas,  and 
it's  you  in  the  strapless  evening  gown,  www.iam.com/apnl  // 


Be  Seen.  Be  Heard. 


I  AM 


www.iam.com 
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bailey  banks  &  biddle 


Lathi 
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OCCUPATION: 
PROVENANCES: 
WAS  ON  HER  WAY  TO  BEC<      IING   A  SERIAL 
GIRLFRIEND  WITH:  Life,  starring  Martin 
Lawrence;  Tlte  Wood,  oppos    Mbiar  Lpps; 
figg<?.  NOW 
IF  WHUP-ASS  IN: 
CUV  ant!  Haskcihiill. 
Sgjuple  iil'  point 
p-scorc.  WHAT'S 
THE  STORY  BEHIND  YOUR  NAME?  'It's  Swahili. 
and  it  means  work  of  art.'  I  have  a  brother 
lendaji,  a  cousin  Shakai,  and  another  e 
Aichi.  My  parents  were  very  much  into 

oots.  Their  names 
■  YOUR  FATHER 
IS  A  FAMOUS  TELEVISION  AND  FILM 

(HILL  STREET  BLUES, 
BARNEY  MILLER,  SANFORD  AND  SON), 
WHAT  KIND  OF  ADVICE  DID  HE  GIVE  YOU? 


'He  always  told  me  it  1  w, 

■be  in 

the  business,  be  a  product 

ike  all  Hi, 

money,  lie  told  me 

Kt  is  for  black 

BR.  |  ATHAN  CAN 

STOP  WORRYING:    At  Sttt 

year,  one  day  my  cheeks  1' 

Jptrom  smiling 

si)  much."    i-.vcii.MA  imju 
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Mad  VboutThai  Brandenburg  Gate! 


SPEED 

DIAL 

ELEANOR 
LAMBERT 


You'd  think  that  the 
speed-dial  buttons  of 
the  woman  who  pioneered 
the  field  of  fashion  publicity  would 
be  so  misshapen  with  overuse  as  to  appear 
melted  and  Dalfesque.  You'd  be  wrong. 
Because — regular  readers  of  this  column, 
prepare  for  the  apocalypse — Eleanor  Lambert 
is  a  speed-dial  nonbeliever. 

She  keeps  all  important  phone  numbers  in  her 
head.  "Well,  you  always  remember  your  favorite 
restaurant,"  the  patrician 
Lambert  says  in  her  apartment 
on  the  Upper  East  Side  of 
Manhattan.  "Swifty's — 535- 
6000."  She  also  has  on  mental 
file  her  hairdresser,  two 
grocery  stores,  and  two  car 
services.  What  about  her 
client  Bill  Blass?  "His  office  is 
221-6660,"  she  rattles  off.  "I  know  his  number 
in  the  country  too."  Lambert,  who  played  a 
leading  role  in  creating  many  of  the  fashion 
world's  most  prestigious  institutions,  such  as  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  Costume 
Institute  and  the  International  Best  Dressed  Poll, 
and  who  helped  launch  the  careers  of  Yves 
Saint  Laurent,  Pierre  Cardin,  and  Valentino, 
among  others,  can  even  recite  a  host  of  overseas 
numbers,  such  as  that  of  friend  Mark  Birley, 
owner  of  the  club  Annabel's  in  London. 

What  about  someone  like  Oscar  de  la  Renta, 
an,  ahem,  former  client?  "He's  254,  something- 
something,  77,"  Lambert  offers,  her  brow  knitting. 
"He  has  other  people  who  work  with  him  now."  She 
stares  out  the  window,  trying  to  summon  up  the 
de  la  Renta  digitry.  Stare.  Stare.  No:  the  computer 
is  down.  She  shrugs.  "That's  the  thing,  though," 
she  says.  "When  you  don't  need  to  have  a  phone 
number  anymore,  you  can  drop  it."   — HENRY  ALFORD 


STYLE  COUNCIL 

Top,  Eleanor  Lambert,  the  doyenne  of  fashion 
publicists,  at  home  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of 
Manhattan;  inset,  her  distressingly  empty  speed  dial. 


ravel  correspondent  INun  Darien  in  Berlin 


A 


new   building   goes    up 
every  clay  in  Berlin    it's  like  the 
Hamptons  on  steroids.  Every 
single  person  you  talk  to  is  an 
architect  and  is  covered  with  at 
least  live  inches  of  dust;  I  of- 
fered to  have  Frank  Gehry  dry- 
cleaned.  At  the  former  Gestapo 
headquarters,  they've  built  an  ex- 
hibit called  the  Topography  of  Terror.  '  V~Vr^ 
(Every  time  I  hear  that  name  I  think  of  the  dinner  party  I  tried  to 
throw  last  summer  without  my  caterer.) 

I  adore  reunification.  Love  it.  You  know,  the  East  Berliners  get  a 
bad  rap  for  being  nationalistic  and  vile  to  foreigners,  but  look— if  you'd 
lived  under  Nazi  oppression,  and  then  under  Communist  tyranny, 
and  then  had  your  city  turned  into  a  renovation  nightmare,  you'd 
need  a  hug,  too. 

I'm  dear,  dear  friends  with  Jil  Sander.  I  have  always  said  that  Jil  owes 
60  percent  of  her  success  to  having  dropped  one  /  from  her  name. 
(Imagine  the  heights  Myrna  Loy  might  have  climbed  if  she  had  gotten 
rid  of  hers. )  Jil  knows  absolutely  everyone  in  the  avant-garde  in  Berlin 
and  wanted  to  take  me  to  a  performance  space  called  Sniper.  (As  if  the 
Germans  weren't  intimidating  enough  already— it's  a  nation  of  inform- 
ers—they name  performance  spaces  Sniper.  That's  why  when  I'm  in 
Berlin  I  always  stay  in  the  bulletproof  presidential  suite  at  the  Adlon.) 

I  put  on  sling-backs,  a  taupe  Pucci  leather  jumpsuit,  and  then  teased 
my  hair  out,  out,  out;  I  looked  divine,  like  a  club  chair  risen  from  the 
dead.  Then  I  powdered  my  face  heavily  and  voila:  the  white  Eartha  Kitt. 

We  got  to  Sniper.  Never  have  I  seen  so  many  shaved  heads  in  one 
place  before;  it  looked  like  a  fund-raiser  for  alopecia.  Jil  introduced 
me  to  someone  named  Ulf,  who  thought  my  name  sounded  familiar;  I 
tried,  "My  divorce  was  well  documented  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Post."  He  asked,  "Your  last  name  is  Dayan,  as  in  Moshe?"  I  said  no, 
darling,  and  reminded  him  of  the  Auntie  Maine  character,  the  "Aryan 
from  Darien."  Then  when  I  explained  that  Darien  is  in  Connecticut, 
where  I  happen  to  live  part-time  (New  Preston),  he  remembered  hav- 
ing read  about  my  house.  Runny  Brie,  in  House  &  Garden.  "Ah,"  he 
exclaimed,  "you  are  ze  lady  who  transformed  a  disused  hay  baler  into 
an  adorable  dim  sum  trolley!"  I  reddened  and  suddenly  empathized 
with  his  nation's  collective  burden  of  guilt. 

Here's  what  I  saw  at  Sniper:  a  performer  with  a  not-altogether-tumescent 
penis  was  sifting  through  piles  of  garbage,  and  whenever  he  found  a  piece 
of  cardboard  he'd  scream  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "Monkey  bulletin!"  Well, 
I  have  absolutely  no  idea  what  it  meant— it  was  total  Dada  to  me,  yet  mes- 
merizing and  scary.  I  felt  totally  undermedicated. 

At  the  time  I  thought  the  performance  hadn't  had  that  much  effect 
on  me,  but  the  next  day  at  the  airport,  disaster 
struck:  I  couldn't  find  my  passport.  The  lit- 
tle Lufthansa  minion  was  not  going 
to  give  an  inch.  And  then  I  had 
my  brainstorm:  I  started  is- 
suing a  series  of  "Monkey 
^  bulletin!"s,  and  he  put  me 

,2ZS/     r'&ir  on  tne  P'ane- 
^T^S^  Berlin,  you  keep 

me  young. 
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Now  estranged  From  the  Queen  and  Prince  Philip, 
Sarah  Ferguson  has  had  to  strike  out  on  her  own, 
and,  to  the  surprise  o\'  many,  she  has  had  success 
as  a  Weight  Watchers  spokesperson,  a  lix/ar-show 
correspondent,  and  the  author  of  10  books,  including  the  re- 
cent Win  the  Weight  dame.  Here's  the  story  of  a  duchess  who 
lias  earned  her  comeback  crown. 

George  Wayne:  Lhe  amazing  thing  about  the  Duchess's  Weight 
Hatchers  gig  is  that,  unlike  the  other  celebrity-diet  phe- 
nomena, you  have  managed  to  keep  it  off.  Just  look  at 
those  gams  on  the  Duchess  of  York!  Are  the  legs  in 
sitred  by  Lloyds  of  London? 
Sarah  Ferguson:  I've  thought  about  that. 
G.W.  7(7/  me,  do  you  still  consider  yourself  part 
of  the  royal  family'.' 

S.F  No.  I  see  myself  as  a  very  natural  mother  in- 
terested in  all  sides  of  life.  I'm  definitely  not  part 
of  the  royal  family.  I  am  very  pleased  I  can  give 
my  girls  the  balance  they  need  to  go  forward.  Be- 
cause they  have  to  know  that  life  is  tough,  that 
10  families  in  Kosovo  live  under  one  roof. 
G.W.  Has  it  reached  the  point  at  all  where 
Beatrice  mil  look  at  you  and  say,  "Mummy, 
why  does  Grandpa  hate  you  so  much?" 
S.F.  Oh,  yes.  I  don't  know  if  she's  ever  used 
the  word  "hate."  But  I  think  they  both  want 
to  know  why  I  am  excluded  from  the  royal 
family  and  family  engagements.  And  I  have 
to  explain  to  them,  "That's  just  the  way  it 
is,  and  you  know  what  your  mummy  is 
like.  And  you  know  she  has  been  misrep- 
resented. But  that's  the  way  they  have 
chosen  to  be.  But  you  know,  I  am 
slightly  different,  don't  you  think, 
girls?"  And  the  girls  say,  "Well, 
Mummy,  you're  such  fun."  And  ( 
I  say,  "Well,  you've  got  to  learn 
in  life  that  not  everybody  can 
like  your  fun."  Which  I  learnt 
at  40,  and  which  they  can 
learn  at  9. 

G.W.  But  certainly  it  must  be 
the  greatest  pain  for  you:  the 
treatment  by  Prince  Philip. 
Recently,  I  saw  a  story  about 
him,  and  its  headline  was 
prince  of  darkness.  Is  Prince 
Philip  your  Private  Enemy 
No.  I? 

S.F.  I  don't  think  of  it  like 
that  at  all.  I  actually  re- 
spect him  enormously.  I 
think  he's  very  intelligent. 

G.W.  Really?  The  article  said,  "His  major  life's  work  has  been 
to  walk  five  paces  behind  his  far  more  important  wife." 
S.F.  But  that's  what's  so  difficult  for  this  poor  man. 
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Sarah  Ferguson  makes  a  separate  peace 


G.W.  And  you  consider  him  smart,  even  though  he  says  thai 
your  role  is  pointless'.' 

S.F.  I  can't  change  his  mind,  so  I've  come  to  accept  it. 
G.W.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  face-to-face? 
S.F.  Halloween. 

G.W.  Halloween'.'  For  what,  like  five  seconds? 
S.F.  I  took  the  girls  to  see  Granny  and  Grandpa,  and  he  said 
hello,  and  I  said  hello.  Granny  is  wonderful,  so  special. 
G.W.  You  are  one  of  the  survivors. 

S.F.  Yes,  I've  kept  my  head  on  my  shoulders.  Usually  when  you 
leave  the  royal  family  you  have  your  head  cut  off.  They've  all 
been  beheaded.  When  I  was  in  bankruptcy  I  was  offered 
many  jobs  in  Britain.  Volkswagen  offered  me  major  money 
to  do  a  TV  ad.  I  said  no,  because  it  would  be  rubbing  the 
nose  at  the  royal  family.  I  will  not  betray  Her  Majesty. 
G.W.  The  two  tragedies  in  your  life  .  .  . 
S.F.  There' ve  been  three:  Diana  first,  then  Mum,  and 
then  Carolyn  Cotterell,  who  was  my  best  friend  in  the 
world.  She  died  last  year. 

G.W.  When  Diana  died,  you  weren't  on  speak- 
ing terms. 
S.F.  Right.  I'm  the  sort  of  person  that 
loves  unconditionally.  Did  it  matter  when 
she  wasn't  speaking  to  me?  It  did,  it 
killed  me,  I  hated  it.  But  I  under- 
stood that  that  was  just  the  way 
she  was.  There  are  times  she 
would  go  into  her  shell,  and  I 
would  understand  that.  I  didn't 
like  it,  and  I'd  always  wonder 
what  I'd  done  wrong  to  deserve 
it.  She  was  very  clever. 
G.W.  And  then  that  phone  call  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  that  your  mother  had 
been  killed,  also  in  a  car  accident.  Was  that 
the  worst  moment  of  your  life? 
S.F.  No.  fergie  should  be  exiled— when  they 
wrote  that. 

G.W.  Sarah  would  love  to  remarry  Prince  An- 
drew. Wouldn't  she? 
S.F.  No,  marriage  is  a  tough  journey.  All  that 
stuff  is  put  on  the  back  burner  for  the  moment. 
G.W.  Why  do  you  continue  to  put  yourself  through 
the  torture  of  Christmas  alone  at  Sandringham 
[the  royal  family's  estate  in  Norfolk]? 
S.F.  I  like  it.  I  spend  five  days  doing  whatever  I 
like.  I  watch  my  movies,  walk  my  dogs,  and  I'm 
really  happy.  I  like  being  alone,  watching  old  Cary 
Grant  movies.  I'm  there,  I  never  have  to  put  any 
makeup  on.  I  get  the  girls  up  in  the  morning, 
get  them  dressed;  they  go  up  [to  the  castle  to 
see  the  royal  family].  I  have  the  whole  day  to 
myself,  and  they  come  back  in  the  evening. 
G.W.  Prince  Philip  must  he  fuming. 
S.F.  They're  all  fuming  and  doing  what 
they  like,  but  I  love  it.  I  light  the  fire,  put 
on  my  movies,  and  I'm  happy. 
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Fine  jewelry  as  unique  as  she  is. 


MonderaL,, 

www.mondera.com,  aol  keyword:  Mondera,  or  call  (800)  MONDfcRA 
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Southerners  I 


People  whose 

families 
are  neither 
eccentric 
nor  gothic 


Common  Grounds 

The  world  as  a  series  of  sets  and  subsets 

BY  HENRY  ALFORD 
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[People  who  are  writing  an  angry 

book  about  The  New  Yorker] 
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[People  who  have  recently 
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JULIUS  SHULMAN 

architecture  photographer 

Julius  Shulman: 
Architecture  and  Its  Photography, 

by  Julius  Shulman  (Taschen). 

"How  gratifying  to  observe 

a  reprise  of  the  works  of  the  giants  of 

the  architectural  world." 


JEFF  HYMAN 

owner,  Gabriel  Aviation 

(Hamptons  helicopter 

ride-share  service) 

Timequake, 

by  Kurt  Vonnegut  (Berkley). 

"Not  only  is  it  funny, 

but  Vonnegut  writes  what  people 

think  and  are  too  afraid 

to  admit,  which  provokes  thoughts 

most  people  never  have." 


JUDITH  KRANTZ 

author,  Sex  and  Shopping: 

The  Confessions 

of  a  Nice  Jewish  Girl 

Mailer:  A  Biography, 

by  Mary  V.  Dearborn 

(Houghton  Mifflin). 

"I've  long  enjoyed  my 

love-hate/admiration-disgust 

relationship  with  Mailer. 

This  brilliant  and  vastly  entertaining 

book  adds  fascinating  new 

fuel  to  the  fire." 


ADRIAN  SMITH 

designer  and  creator, 
Tomb  Raider  and  Lara  Croft 


Chasing  the  Mountain  of  Light, 

by  Kevin  Rushby  (St.  Martin's). 

"A  fascinating 

adventure  trail  that  combines 

extraordinary  factual 

detail  with  thought-provoking  mystery. 

The  story  behind  the  Koh-i-noor 

diamond  is  remarkable — I'm 

sure  Lara  would  have  gone  to  extreme 

measures  for  this  one!" 
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Sam  Taylor- Wood's  grand  London  frieze  frame 
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Larger  than  life:  Left  to  right,  journalist  Chloe  Kinsman;  Giorgio  Locarelli,  chef  and  owner  of  the  restaurant  Zafferano; 

actress  Jane  Horrocks;  artist  Sophie  de  Stempel;  documentary  filmmaker  Phoebe  Grigor;  musician  Chris  Gentry;  model  John  Honess; 

actor  Ray  Winstone;  principal  dancer  Stephen  Galloway  of  the  Frankfurt  Ballet;  and  model  Jodie  Kidd. 
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Actress  Amanda  Ooms;  Sophie  de  Stempel;  Annushka  Shani,  exhibitions  director  at  the  White  Cube  gallery;  model  Mebrak  Tareke; 
model  Alek  Wek;  actor  Adrian  Dunbar;  actor  John  Gordon-Sinclair;  and  actress  Fay  Ripley. 


aced  with  a  face-lift,  Selfridges  department  store  on  Oxford 
Street  in  London's  West  End  resisted  temptation.  While  this  temple 
to  shopping  is  renovated,  the  store,  eschewing  advertising,  or  a 
hideous  carapace  of  scaffolding,  has  decided  to  wrap  its  facade  in 
the  world's  largest  photographic  artwork.  Artist  and  former  Turner 
Prize  finalist  Sam  Taylor-Wood,  33,  is  thrilled  and  awed  by  the  com- 
mission. "It  is  such  an  amazing  challenge,  so  public,"  she  says.  "I 
had  long,  hard  thoughts,  then  came  up  with  the  idea  of  photographs 
based  on  a  frieze  like  the  Elgin  marbles  on  the  Parthenon.  I  pho- 
tographed modern-day  cultural  icons  who  are  instantly  recognizable. 
We're  turning  three  360-degree  photographs  into  one  60-foot-high, 
900-fool-long  seamless  frieze.  I  got  Elton  John  to  pose  like  Ingres's 
newspaperman.  He's  flanked  by  [actors]  Ray  Winstone  and  Timothy 


Spall.  Each  photograph  had  to  look  like  one  continuous  strange 
room,  so  I  changed  the  scenery  for  each  shot.  It's  quite  decadent,  be- 
cause that's  what  shopping  should  be.  but  quite  beautiful.  The  only 
stipulation  was  that  there  should  be  none  of  my  usual  sprinkling  of 
sordid  sex  scenes." 

The  massive,  two-ton  photograph  will  be  unveiled  this  month.  It  will 
hang,  in  glorious  Technicolor,  for  six  months,  air  and  light  filtering 
through  its  PVC-mesh  surface.  "It's  all  been  orchestrated  down  to  the  last 
millimeter,"  the  artist  says.  But  Taylor-Wood,  who  has  a  three-year-old 
daughter  with  art  dealer  Jay  Jopling,  can't  quite  envisage  the  impact  of 
the  visual  drama  she's  created.  "I  keep  walking  past  Selfridges  think- 
ing. Oh,  my  God.  It's  quite  unnerving.  It's  so  public.  If  people  hate  it 
I'll  have  to  emigrate  to  New  York."  tamasin  DAY-LEWIS 
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1  ■n  AIR-BAG 

^  SHOCK  ABSORBERS 

Relieve  the  stress  and  strain  of  walking 


2  »  soft-air 
sb  midsoles 

Guarantee  a  light,  carefree  stride 

3  R:  BIO-GRIP 

*d  SPECIAL  SOLES 

Ensure  firm  footing  and 
maximum  support 


4  ggQ  SOFT-STEP 


PADDED  TOP-LINES 

Avoid  pinching  and  rubbing 

5  mm  AIR-ACTIVE 

***  air  cushion  soles 

Reduce  on-the-go  weariness 

6  jK  I  ANATOMIC 
«M  FULL-COMFORT  FOOTBEDS 

Enhance  the  natural  movement 
of  the  foot 

7  Ln  SOFT-WALK 
^  SHOCK-ABSORBING  HEELS 

Ease  pressure  on  the  joints  and  the  spine 


Whenever  craftsmen  combine  traditional  shoe  making  skills 
with  state-of-the-art  technology  to  produce  unmistakable 
masterpieces;  whenever  the  tiniest  details  are  refined  to  ensure 
unsurpassed  walking  comfort;  whenever  the  timeless  and 
world-embracing  qualities  of  true  style  are  preferred  to 
short-lived  fleeting  fashion;  and  whenever  the  finest  materials 
(exquisite  full  grain  leather,  the  velvet 
softness  of  nubuck) 
are  lovingly  selected . . . 
only  one  shoe  comes 
to  mind  :  MEPHISTO. 
Become  a  distingui- 
shed member. 
A  member  of  the 
MEPHISTO  movement. 
Welcome  ! 
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Nadjo  Swarovtlci, 
Dayssi  Olarte 

de  Kumcivos,  and 

Sylvie  Freund 

Pickavance 


Looking  down  on  the  upper  class. 
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'oios  Grounds 

Save  Venice's  masquerade  ball 


m  xoticism  ruled  the  night  when  European  aristocrats 
joined  New  York  heiresses  at  Stanford  White's  gilded 
turn-of-the-century  Metropolitan  Club  in  Manhattan  to 
support  the  Young  Friends  of  Save  Venice.  The  travels  of 
Venetian-born  Marco  Polo  provided  the  masquerade 
ball's  theme  of  13th-century  Orientalism,  and  table 
dancing  and  Chinese  fortune-telling  were  just  the 
beginning  of  a  night  that  saw  350  masked  revelers 
drifting  around  the  marble  halls.  When  firefighters 
arrived  well  after  midnight — presumably  to  shut 
down  the  party — they  must  have  caught  some 
of  the  evening's  spirit,  because  they  looked 
around  with  wide  eyes  and  decamped  min- 
i     utes  later.  — KRISHNA  STEWART 
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Amir  Farman-farmoian,  Nathalie  Gimon, 


Lillian  Wang  von  Stauffenberg 


James  Montrose  Sansum,  Countess  Vanessa 
yon  Bismarck,  and  Amanda  Mosle  Friedman 
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Dayssi  and  Paul  Kanavos 
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Sandra  Chollet 


Andrea  Lawn  with  an 
Arabian  knight. 
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At  46,  Kim  Basinger  is  one  of  the 

world's  most  beautiful  women,  mother  of  an  adorable  child, 

and  wife  of  a  movie  star.  But  despite  her  1997  Oscar  for 

LA.  Confidential,  she  has  not  gotten  the  respect — or  the  roles — she  deserves. 

With  her  new  movie,  /  Dreamed  of  Africa,  opening  this  month,  Basinger  talks 

to  LESLIE  BENNETTS  about  her  volatile  relationship  with 

Alec  Baldwin,  the  fears  and  phobias  that  have  plagued  her  career,  and  the 

eccentricities  that  prompt  her  husband  to  describe  her  as 

a  character  out  of  Tennessee  Williams 
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BOMBSHELL  AWAY 


Oscar-winning  actress 

Kim  Basingcr  arrives  at  the 

\V  Los  Angeles  hotel 

(formerly  the  Westwood 

Marquis). 
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There  has  always 

been  a  Marilyn  Monroe  quality 
about  Kim  Basinger. 
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While  shoot 
/  Dreamed  of  Africa' 
on  location  in 
iva/ulu-Natal. 
South  \frfca.  Basinger 
had  nightmares 
about  the  dangers 
of  the  bush. 


freezing  morning 


at  the  tail  end  of  winter,  with  dirty  snow 
still  coating  the  streets,  Kim  Basinger— a 
southern  girl  no  matter  how  many  decades 
she's  lived  up  North— orders  iced  tea  as  her 
breakfast.  She  has  sidled  into  the  coffee 
shop  bundled  in  her  usual  disguise— dark 
coat,  hat  jammed  down  over  hair  yanked 
back  in  a  ponytail.  But  when  she  lets  it 
down  and  that  thick  yellow  mane  swirls 
across  her  shoulders,  the  waiters  seem  to 
go  into  a  trance.  Iced  tea?  As  she  beseech- 
es them  with  those  delphinium-blue  eyes, 
you  suspect  they  would  bring  her  a  glass  of 
rubies  if  that  was  what  the  lady  wanted. 

She  is.  as  usual,  about  to  run  for  a  plane. 
She  has,  as  usual,  been  packing.  She  is,  as 
usual,  worried,  unsettled,  hasn't  slept  well. 
She  always  presents  such  facts  as  if  they 
were  an  anomaly,  but  the  longer  you  know 
her,  the  more  you  realize  they  are  the  con- 
stants in  her  nomadic  life.  As  usual,  it  has 
been  hellish  setting  up  a  time  to  get  togeth- 
er—scheduling a  meeting  with  Basinger  is 
like  trying  to  nail  mercury  to  the  wall— but 
once  arrived,  she  acts  as  if  she  has  all  the 
time  in  the  world.  Hours  later,  we're  still 
talking  languorously  when  Alec  Baldwin, 
her  husband,  appears  to  remind  her  of  her 
impending  flight  to  Los  Angeles.  Basinger 
is  supposed  to  return  in  a  few  days  with 
Ireland,  their  four-year-old  daughter.  "Did 
Kim  tell  you  when  she's  coming  back?" 
demands  Baldwin,  who  clearly  finds  his 
quicksilver  wife  as  elusive  as  everyone  else 
does.  "She  said  Wednesday?  Write  that 
down.  You're  my  witness:  she's  committed 
to  coming  back  Wednesday.  Got  that9"  He- 
looks  sternly  at  his  wife,  who  smiles  vague- 
ly and  gazes  off  into  the  distance,  a  dreamy 
look  on  her  face.  You  get  the  feeling  that 
Baldwin  had  best  not  spend  Wednesday 
holding  his  breath. 

Basinger  has  flown  into  New  York  to 
meet  Kuki  Gallmann.  the  author  of  / 
Dreamed  <>t  Africa,  an  international  best- 
seller about  her  harrowing  experiences  in 
Kenya.  Published  in  1991.  the  book  has  sold 
two  million  copies  in  15  languages,  but  for 
years  Gallmann  turned  down  movie  pro- 
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"Kim  is 

extremely  u  neomfortable 

in  the  spotlight,  says  director 
Curtis  Hanson.  "And  shes 

mercurial.  Shes  kind  of 
like  quicksilver^ 


isin^iT,  photographed  in 
c  kitchen  and,  opposite,  lobby 
l he  W  Los  Angeles  hotel, 
i lived  sin  Oscar,  a  (.olden  (.lobe, 
id  a  Screen  Actors  Guild  Award 
r  her  role  as  Lynn  Bracken 
LA.  Confidential . 
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posals  because  the  events  she  related  in  hei  story  were  bo  tragic 
she  couldn't  bear  to  relive  them  When  Gallmann  finally  agreed 
to  .1  him  directed  b)  Hugh  Hudson,  Basinger  was  east  in  the  stal- 
ling role,  opposite  Vincent  Perez,  Now  Gallmann  lias  finally  seen 

the  film  "I  cried  lor  two  hours."  she  admits  and  bestowed  her 
approval  on  the  actress  who  worked  so  hard  to  portray  Iki  au 

thcntically.  "Kim  was  mt\  genuine,"  says  Gallmann,  a  band- 
some  silver-haired  56-year-old.  "She  put  her  heart  into  it.  She's 
so  beautiful  and  glamorous,  but  she  opted  for  truth.  She  had  to 
be  so  disheveled  and  tired,  with  puffy  eyes  all  red.  She  didn't 
hold  anything  back." 

The  rigors  of  the  role  were  daunting  indeed.  Exhilarated  by 
passion  and  the  sense  of  unlimited  possibilities,  Gallmann 
and  her  husband  moved  from  Venice  to  Kenya  in  1972  to  estab- 
lish a  farm,  but  paradise  exacted  an  unbearable  price.  The  au- 
thor eventually  lost  her  mate  to  a  car  crash  and  her  son  to  the 
lethal  bite  of  a  puff  adder.  From  the  euphoria  of  love  and  lust 
to  the  ultimate  tragedies  of  grief  and  senseless  loss,  Gallmann's 
story  ran  the  gamut.  "There's  not  an  emotion  I  didn't  get  to  play 
in  this  movie,"  says  Basinger.  "This  was  the  biggest  challenge 
I've  ever  had  in  my  life,  as  an  actress.  I've  never  really  gotten  an 
opportunity  like  this,  to  be  handed  this  much  responsibility.  You 
sink  or  swim  in  this  one." 

Her  admirers  believe  this  will  be  a  breakthrough  film  for  Ba- 
singer, even  more  than  L.A.  Confidential,  for  which  she  won  an 
Academy  Award  as  best  supporting  actress.  Basinger's  acting  ca- 
reer has  already  spanned  nearly  30  years,  and  her  leading  men 
have  included  Sean  Connery  in  Never  Say  Never  Again,  Richard 
Gere  in  No  Mercy  and  Final  Analysis,  Robert  Redford  in  The 
Natural,  Jeff  Bridges  in  Nadine,  Burt  Reynolds  in  Tfie  Man  Who 
Loved  Women,  Mickey  Rourke  in  Nine  1/2  Weeks,  Sam  Shepard 
in  Fool  for  Love,  Michael  Keaton  and  Jack  Nicholson  in  Bat- 
man, Val  Kilmer  in  The  Real  McCoy,  Bruce  Willis  in  Blind  Date, 
and  Alec  Baldwin  in  Tlxe  Marrying  Man  and  The  Getaway— not 
a  bad  lineup  by  any  measure. 

But  her  career  has  also  been  punctuated  by  more  than  her 
share  of  bizarre  missteps  and  bad  word  of  mouth,  and  some  ob- 
servers feel  Basinger— despite  the  fact  that  she  makes  $5  million 
per  picture— has  never  enjoyed  the  stature  she  deserves.  I  Dreamed 
of  Africa  may  change  all  that.  "I  think  you'll  be  surprised,"  says 
Hudson,  who  also  directed  Chariots  of  Fire  and  Greystoke:  The 
Legend  of  Tarzan,  Lord  of  the  Apes.  "You  are  going  to  see  a  dif- 
ferent Kim.  You  don't  expect  her  to  play  this  kind  of  role  with 
such  strength  and  fortitude  and  passion,  and  to  hold  a  film  like 
this  together.  But  she  was  obviously  ripe  and  ready  for  a  central 
role.  They're  very  rare  for  women,  and  in  this  one  she's  literally 
on-screen  in  every  single  scene.  And  she  moves  you.  She  com- 
pletely succeeded.  She'll  be  put  up  in  the  category  of  those 
great  screen  actresses,  the  three  or  four  of  them.  Nobody  would 
have  expected  her  to  be  categorized  with  Glenn  and  Meryl,  but  I 
think  she  will  after  this.  She's  become  a  great  actress." 

At  46,  Basinger  also  remains  a  great  beauty.  Her  luminous 
face  is  as  fresh  as  a  baby's;  nary  a  wrinkle  mars  that  ala- 
baster skin,  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  wisdom  of  avoiding 
the  sun,  which  she  does  with  fanatical  determination.  But  in  Afri- 
ca the  brutal  sun  was  only  one  of  many  problems.  For  Basinger, 
making  a  movie  in  South  Africa's  remote  KwaZulu-Natal,  where 
the  film  was  shot,  meant  conquering  stark  terror.  Overwhelming 
fears  have  ruled  her  life  ever  since  she  continued  on  pagi     < 
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h,  France — 
global  wellspring  of  decadent  poets,  Impres- 
sionist painters,  radical  critics,  and  really  hot 
women.  The  last  was  reaffirmed  when  the 
country's  mayors  recently  elected  22-year- 
old  supermodel  Laetitia  Casta  as  the  new 
"Marianne,"  France's  official  symbol  of  beau- 
ty and  virtue.  Past  Mariannes  include  Brigitte 
Bardot  and  Catherine  Deneuve.  Casta,  whose 
cultural  assets  hew  closer  to  Bardot's  than  to 
Deneuve's,  has  graced  Guess?  ads  and  Vic- 
toria's Secret  catalogues.  She  beat  out  a  pop 
singer,  a  TV  talk-show  host,  and  a  former 
game-show  hostess.  As  always,  though,  ser- 
vice to  country  comes  with  a  price.  Shortly 
after  her  election,  a  Parisian  cabdriver,  irri- 
tated that  she  was  making  out  in  the  backseat 
with  her  video-director  boyfriend,  sprayed 
her  with  tear  gas.  Meanwhile,  feminist  critics 
termed  the  election  of  a  bodacious  sex  god- 
dess "terribly,  archaically  masculine."  Un- 
daunted, French  artisans  unveiled  a  bust  of 
Casta  which  will  appear  in  town  halls  across 
the  nation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
bust  will  be  inscribed  with  Casta's  memorable 
response  after  receiving  the  honor:  "Like,  neat!" 

—  NED  ZEMAN 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY 
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A  Frenchman  admires 

Laetitia  Cast  i,  recently  thosi 

France's  r  ational  sym  >ol 

virtue  and  beabty.  Both  thi  pii 
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At  around  two  A.M.  on  July  5,  1999,  in  the  beer-soaked  harr^Cs^of 
Delta  Company,  an  exemplary  young  soldier  named  Barry  Winehell  was  murderj 
attaeked  with  a  baseball  bat  while  he  slept — in  the  wake  of  a  mzfaW&f!^ 
.gay-baiting  eampaign  by  his  roommate,  Justin  Fisher.  Both  Fisher  and  Calvin  Glover, 
10  was  convicted  of  wielding  the  bat,  had  serious  alcohol  problems  as  well  as  past  troubles 

with  the  law.  At  Fort  Campbell,  BUZZ  BISSINGER  investigates  Glover's  horrifying 
letamorphosis  from  soldier  to  killer,  Fisher's  psychological  manipulation  of  Glovef~%nd 
the  Catch-22  of  Clinton's  "Don't  ask,  don't  tell"  military  policy 
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t  is  somewhere  around  1:30  in  the  morning  in 
le  haze  of  boredom  and  beer  that  defines  so  much  of  life  in 
le  barracks  of  Delta  Company.  Many  of  the  grunts  called  it  a 
ight  a  few  hours  ago,  when  the  keg,  sitting  on  a  bald  plot  of 
arth  outside  Building  4028  of  the  barracks,  ran  dry.  But  inside 
loom  303,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  known  as  Alpha 
Module,  a  disc  is  put  into  a  CD  player.  It  is  the  soundtrack 
•om  Gus  Van  Sant's  1998  remake  of  Hitchcock's  Psycho,  and 
ie  words  scream  and  slash: 

Living  dead  girls. 

What  are  you  thinking  about? 

We  all  go  a  little  mad  sometimes. 

You  think  I'm  psycho,  don't  you  mama. 

You  better  let  'em  lock  me  up. 


wo  infantry  soldiers  from  the  U.S.  Army,  one  from  Oklahoma, 
ie  other  from  Nebraska,  sit  listening  to  the  soundtrack  in  Room 
03.  The  music  is  just  a  sweetener  at  this  point,  because  they  are 
oth  drunk.  But  with  the  macho  code  of  the  mili- 
iry,  where  excessive  drinking  appears  to  be  a  merit 
adge  all  its  own,  no  one  in  their  chain  of  com- 
land  seems  to  care  very  much.  If  there  is  anything 
nique  about  their  drunkenness  on  this  night,  it's 
lat  they  haven't  passed  out  yet. 

Yesterday  was  July  4,  1999. 
>n  the  nearby  parade  grounds, 
eneath  an  orange -and-white 
ater  tower,  there  was  a  family- 
yle  Independence  Day  cele- 
ration,  with  a  roller  coaster 
nd  a  Ferris  wheel  and  a  21- 
annon  salute.  But  for  the  2 
)ldiers  inside  Room  303— 
ot  to  mention  about  10  oth- 
rs  in  Delta  Company— there 
;emed  no  better  way  to  cele- 
rate  democracy  than  by  gath- 
ring  around  a  keg. 

Inside  the  barracks,  the  two 
)ldiers  do  what  they  often  like 
)  do  to  burn  away  the  down- 
me  faced  by  soldiers  with  no 
nemy  to  fight:  drink  beer, 
hey  talk  above  the  Psycho 
nusic,  and  part  of  what  they  talk  about  has  to  do 
ith  another  soldier.  "The  faggot,"  they  call  him. 


One  of  the  soldiers  is  Justin  Robert  Fisher,  and  he  lives  in 
Room  303  with  another  soldier.  The  room  is  divided  by  a  wall 
that  gives  each  soldier  his  own  living  and  bedroom  space. 
There  is  a  common  bathroom  and  also  a  common  sink.  Fisher 
shares  it  with  a  roommate  who  is  sleeping  on  a  cot  outside 
with  the  company  mascot,  an  Australian  blue  heeler  named 
Nasty.  Fisher  was  born  on  January  20,  1973,  and  is  26  years 
old.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  in  April  of  1997  and  achieved  the 
rank  of  specialist.  He  serves  in  Delta  Company  of  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  502nd  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  at  Fort  Campbell,  a  sprawling  army  post  which 
houses  close  to  23,400  people.  Fort  Campbell's  105,068  acres 
straddle  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  border,  and  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  Nicknamed  "the  Scream- 
ing Eagles,"  members  of  the  101st  experienced  their  first  combat 
on  June  6,  1944,  when  they  parachuted  in  to  seize  positions 
west  of  Utah  Beach  on  the  northern  coast  of  France.  Since 
then,  19  of  its  soldiers  have  received  the  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
history  of  the  101st  is  famed  and  inspirational,  featuring  story 
after  story  of  soldiers  dropping  behind  enemy  lines  to  attack 
and  risk  their  lives. 

Over  the  next  hour,  Fisher  and  the  other  soldier,  Calvin 
Neal  Glover,  will  make  their  own  contribution  to  that  history. 
But  their  legacy  will  be  different— a  sickening  spray  of  blood 
which  will  constitute  perhaps  the  single  greatest  act  of  disgrace 
to  occur  at  a  modern  military  installation  on  American  soil. 
The  following  is  a  reconstruction  of  what  happened  during 
those  terrible  early-morning  hours  of  July  5,  1999,  and  the 
events  that  led  up  to  it.  The  reconstruction  is  based  on  exten- 
sive court-martial  testimony  against  Glover  and  Fisher,  as  well 
as  on  numerous  documents  that  have  never  been  made  pub- 
licly available.  That  material  includes  more  than  30  interviews 
conducted  by  army  investigators,  versions  of  what  happened  by 

both  Glover  and  Fisher, 
and  other  crucial  inves- 
tigative material. 

A  fellow  soldier  who 
lives  in  Alpha  Module 
is  going  to  die  within 
hours  because  of  them. 
The  soldier.  Private  First 
Class  Barry  Winchcll. 
is  quietly  sleeping  with 


his  head  turned  toward  a  wall.  Right  now,  at  1:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  drunkenness  is  feeding  Glover  and  Fisher,  fueling 
them  more  and  more:  "Faggot." 

Fisher's  ears  stick  out  slightly.  There  is  a  pasty 
whiteness  to  him  that  speaks  of  aimless  cruising 
in  aimless  towns  which  once  had  a  brief  heyday 
because  of  the  railroad  or  a  certain  kind  of  crop. 
He  has  something  of  a  baby  face,  which  seems 
to  conceal  an  underlying  malevolence.  He  looks 
both  stupid  and  scary,  with  narrow  eyes  which 
can  go  from  first  gear  to  fifth  in  seconds.  He  is  a  class  clown,  a 
cutup.  He  can  be  as  funny  as  hell  and  likable,  according  to  other 
soldiers,  when  he  isn't  obnoxious  or  drunk  and  trying  to  choke 
someone,  or  making  one  of  them  drive  home  in  his  underwear, 
or  going  to  a  bar  and  yelling  "Nice  tits!"  at  the  dancer.  He  is 
the  driver  for  the  company  commander,  and  he  seems  to  like 
that  role  because  he  can  whisper  in  the  commander's  ear  about 
who  wants  what. 

Fisher's  claim  to  fame  is  his  ability  to  egg  others  on,  to  crawl 
under  the  skin  and  find  the  raw  bone  of  fellow  soldiers  who  are 
raw  to  begin  with.  His  favorite  movie  is  Scarface,  the  brutal  Al 
Pacino  picture  about  drug  gangsters.  He  also  likes  the  Mafia 
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drama  Donnie  BrasCO,  and  there  is  a 
favorite  line  from  GoodFeUas  that  he 

likes  to  quote:  "luck  you,  pay  me." 
But  he  also  has  worn  women's  lin- 
gerie under  his  clothing,  according 
to  court  documents,  and  once,  in 
the  middle  of  downtown  Nashville, 
he  was  seen  making  out  with  a  trans- 
sexual. He  has  also  been  diagnosed 
^with  attention-deficit  hyperactivity 
disorder  and  is  being  treated  with 
Wellbutrin,  an  antidepressant  drug. 
Doctors  have  advised  him  not  to 
drink,  but  Fisher  settled  on  his  own 
little  compromise.  He'll  drink;  he 
just  won't  take  his  medication  when 
doing  so.  The  mixture  of  the  two  can 
be  unwise,  but  going  on  the  wagon 
is  not  a  viable  option. 

Fisher  grew  up  in  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska. His  mother,  Connie,  married 
a  man  who,  she  says,  was  abusive. 
Then  she  somehow  managed  to  mar- 
ry a  second  husband  who  was  also 
physical,  she  says.  Fisher  dropped  out  of  high  school,  then  got 
his  G.E.D.  at  a  Job  Corps  program  out  in  Chadron,  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  state.  He  scored  average  to  below  av- 
erage academically.  He  was  convicted  of  attempted  possession 
of  a  destructive  device  while  he  was  there.  Timing  devices  were 
found  in  his  possession,  and  there  were  indications  that  he  was 
contemplating  getting  back  at  someone  he  didn't  like.  In  Lin- 
coln, he  had  held  a  series  of  menial  jobs— at  McDonald's,  at 
TGI  Friday's— and  he  couldn't  even  do  the  McDonald's  job  par- 
ticularly well. 

By  the  time  he  joined  the  army,  Fisher  already  had  a  history 
of  entanglements  with  law-enforcement  officials  in  Lincoln,  in- 
cluding arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace,  trespassing,  two  thefts, 
and  two  burglaries.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  allowed  to  enlist 
was  proof  of  how  desperate  the  army  had  become,  particularly 
for  grunts  willing  to  serve  in  the  "mud  'n'  blood"  of  the  infantry. 
Criminal  convictions  are  grounds  for  a  bar  to  enlistment,  and 
Fisher  has  a  criminal  record  because  of  the  destructive-device 
incident,  but  he  was  granted  a  waiver. 

The  other  person  in  Room  303,  Calvin  Neal  Glover,  is  18 
years  old  and  was  born  on  January  30,  1981.  He  joined  the  army 
on  October  26,  1998,  signing  his  enlistment  papers  down  in  Ok- 
lahoma City.  He  did  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Benning,  in  Geor- 
gia, and  was  assigned  to  the  502nd  at  Fort  Campbell  at  the  end 
of  March  1999. 

It  is  illegal  for  Glover  to  drink,  because  he  is  under-age,  but 
he  has  nevertheless  been  drinking  since  noon,  mostly  at  the  keg 
party.  Glover  doesn't  quite  know  how  many  beers  he's  had,  but 
according  to  one  estimate,  it  is  somewhere  around  17.  Glover's 
behavior  at  the  party  had  been  par  for  the  course.  He  and  the 
other  grunts  played  Wiffleball,  but  at  one  point  Glover  took  the 
Wiffiebat  and  started  smashing  the  keg  holder  with  it. 

A  couple  of  soldiers  think  he's  an  O.K.  guy— his  roommate, 
Private  Kenneth  Bettencourt,  actually  requested  Glover  because 
he  was  clean  and  smoked  outside  and  turned  down  his  redneck 
music  when  he  was  asked  to.  But  many  soldiers  don't  like 
Glover,  and  they  won't  lend  him  their  continubd  "n  f-agi     ■> 
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"If  I  get 

stressed  out, 

I  just  go  upstairs. 

lock  the  door, 

and  beat  the 

shit  out  of 

rWinchelir 


airport  in  November  \l)l)H  after  riijiniiig 

Thanksgrring  wfrh  his  laiuih..  lie  mn 

headed  hack  in  I  <>u  (  amphcll.  where  his 

superiors  descrihed  him  as  a  model  soldier. 

I  le  nonetheless  endured  ceaseless 

slurs  ahout  his  scxualilv 


The  whirlwind  romance 
between  Jemima  Goldsmith, 
llaxen-haired  daughter  of 
the  late  Anglo-French  billionaire 
Sir  James  Goldsmith,  and  Pakistan's 
dashing  cricket  hero  Imran  Khan 
has  turned  into  trial  by  marriage. 
The  once  pampered  Jemima 
is  raising  two  young  sons  amid  dirt, 
disease,  power  failures,  and 
water  cutoffs  while  her  increasingly 
dogmatic  Islamic  husband  conducts 
a  dangerous  crusade  to  become 
his  country's  prime  minister. 
Visiting  the  couple  at  their  cramped : 
in  Lahore,  LESLIE  BENNETTS  asks 
the  question  that  obsesses 
jet-set  Londoners  and  Islamabad 
taxi  drivers  alike:  Is  this  mix 
of  sex,  religion,  race,  and  politics 
too  explosive  to  last? 
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BEAUTY  IN  THE  EAST 


Imran  and  Jemima. 

photographed  during  a  hrief  stop 

in  London  while  en  route 

to  Mexico  from  I'akiMan,  at 

their  home  in  I  ulham. 

lanuan  12.  2(100. 
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Jemima  in  i lit'  silling 
room  ai  Ormelcy 
Lodge,  the  18th-century 
Queen  Anne-style 
mansion  on) side  London 
where  she  spent  her 
childhood,  and  where 
her  parents.  Sir  James 
and  lady  Annabel 
(ioldsmith.  hosted  her 
wedding  reeeption  for 
150  in  June  1««5. 


I  went 

into  this  marriagt 

wholeheartedly, 

and  my  hope 

is  that  it  will  worki 

Jemima  says. 
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emima  and  Imran  Khan  are  already 
ate  for  Sunday  lunch  at  a  friend's 
horse  farm  an  hour  outside  of  town, 
but  Jemima  cant  get  dressed.  Her 
long  honey-colored  hair  is.  greasy 
and  tangled,  and  although  it's  past 
noon  she's  still  in  a  bathrobe.  "I 
don't  have  any  conditioner,  so  I  put 
coconut  oil  on  my  hair  before  I 
wash  it,  but  I  can't  have  a  bath, 
because  there's  been  no  water  all 
morning,"  she  says.  The  children 
have  both  been  ill;  the  three-year-old 
has  diarrhea,  and  the  baby  is  wailing 
he  next  room.  She  can't  feed  him,  because  there's  no  electrici- 

0  puree  his  food.  Her  husband  is  so  exasperated  he  looks  as  if 
were  about  to  implode.  "Go  without  me,"  Jemima  urges.  "I'll 
ne  along  as  soon  as  the  water  goes  back  on." 

\nd  so  Imran  leaves  without  her  for  the  long,  dusty  drive  out 
Lahore,  through  streets  teeming  with  motorized  rickshaws 

1  ancient,  rusted  cars,  cattle  and  goats,  donkey  carts  laden 
h  bananas,  limbless  beggars  beseeching  passersby,  and  robed 
men  kneeling  beside  roadside  canals  to  wash  their  clothes  in 

filthy,  muddy  water.  (The  morning  paper  contained  the  usu- 
i  lews  of  dead  bodies  found  floating  in  the  canals.) 
Dut  in  the  countryside,  the  farm  is  a  beautiful  estate  where 
nds  are  already  lounging  on  a  manicured  lawn,  awaiting  the 
ans.  Although  the  group  includes  several  past  and  present 
:ket  stars,  along  with  the  scions  of  various  wealthy  families,  as 
ays  Imran— the  legendary  captain  of  the  Pakistani  cricket  team 
o  led  his  side  to  victory  in  the  1992  World  Cup— is  the  tallest, 
handsomest,  the  most  charismatic.  Proud  and  erect,  he  seems 
atural  aristocrat  even  among  his  peers  in  Pakistan's  ruling  elite, 
vlollified  by  a  leisurely  lunch  proffered  by  silent  servants  at  a 
g  table  set  with  immaculate  linens,  crystal,  and  silver,  Imran 
ixes  slightly,  although  even  in  a  relaxed  state  he  seems  coiled 
it  as  a  spring.  When  Jemima  calls  at  four  o'clock  to  say  she's 
her  way,  he  tells  her  curtly  not  to  bother.  By  the  time  we  get 
k  into  the  city,  it's  dark  and  Jemima  is  waiting  with  freshly 
;hed  hair,  her  elegant  body  swathed  in  a  shalwar  kameez,  the 
g  Pakistani  tunic  and  pants  that  cover  a  woman's  arms  and 
;  as  prescribed  by  Islamic  law. 

>he  looks  ravishing,  of  course.  Tall,  fine-boned,  and  slender  as 

■eyhound,  Jemima  Khan  would  look  exquisite  in  a  gunnysack. 

everything  about  her  circumstances  seems  impossibly  incon- 

ous,  starting  with  the  fact  that  she  lives  in  Lahore.  "The  city 

n  hell,"  as  one  of  her  closest  British  friends  describes  it,  La- 

e  is  a  Third  World  nightmare  of  overpopulation,  desperate 

erty,  and  a  choking  haze  of  air  pollution  that  hangs  so  heavy 

feel  as  if  you  were  breathing  pea  soup.  Jemima  doesn't  even 

in  the  kind  of  insulated  luxury  enjoyed  by  her  friends  on  the 

se  farm.  Her  own  apartment  consists  of  three  small,  dilapidat- 

rooms  in  her  elderly  father-in-law's  modest  red-brick  house, 

ch  is  also  occupied  by  one  of  Imran's  sisters,  her  husband, 

their  three  children,  along  with  a  rotating  assortment  of  other 

lly  members.  Traffic  rumbles  ceaselessly  outside,  spewing  ex- 

st  fumes  to  a  constant  chorus  of  beeping  motorbikes;  chickens 

utch  in  the  dirt  yard;  laundry  hangs  forlornly  on  a  clothesline 

ront  of  the  living-room  window.  Jemima  doesn't  even  have  a 

hing  machine  to  clean  her  children's  soiled  clothes. 

<one  of  this  would  be  noteworthy  if  Jemima  were  someone 
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PRETTY  AS  A  PICTURE 


From  top:  Jemima  and 
her  younger  son,  Kasim,  at 
Ormeley  Lodge;  family 
photographs  adorn  a  sitting- 
table  at  Ormeley 
;e  (the  center  portrait  is 
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Goldsmith,  leaving  the 
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Richmond,  London,  register 
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office  after  her  marriage  to 

> 

Imran  Khan,  June  20,  1995; 
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Princess  Diana  arrives 

^  S      mI 

for  a  stay  in  Lahore  with 

L 

Jemima  and  Lady  Annabel, 
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February  21,  1996. 
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else  lint  as  the  daughtei  ol  Sn  James  ( roldsmith,  the  late  British 
billionaire,  and  ins  wife,  I  ad)  Annabel,  who  conies  from  one  of 
i  ngland's  most  august  aristocratic  families,  Jemima  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily privileged  young  woman    When  she  fell  in  love  with 

Inuan  Khan  and  dropped  out  ol  Bristol  Unrvereitj  to  many 
him,  ii  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale,  With  her  masses  of  tawny  hair 
and  amber-colored  eyes,  Jemima  was  the  ultimate  golden  girl, 
and  Innan  an  Oxford-educated  spoils  hem  and  a  notorious  in- 
ternational playboy  who  had  left  a  trail  of  broken  hearts  on  sev- 
eral continents  appeared  to  be  the  cuiintessenlially  dashing  Prince 
Charming,  even  if  he  was  twice  her  age  and  she  had  to  convert 
to  Islam  in  order  to  live  happily  ever  after. 

In  June  o\'  1995,  her  parents  gave  them  a  lavish  wedding  recep- 
tion at  Ormeley  Lodge,  their  18th-century  Queen  Anne-style 
mansion  outside  London.  The  celebration  was  attended  by  lu- 
minaries who  ranged  from  Henry  Kissinger,  Sir  David  Frost, 
Princess  Michael  of  Kent,  File  Macpherson,  and  Jerry  Hall  to 
Claus  von  Billow,  with  Mark  Shand,  Camilla  Parker  Bowles's 
brother,  serving  as  Imran's  best  man.  As  the  newly  weds  took  off 
for  a  honeymoon  at  the  Goldsmith  estate  in  the  mountains  out- 
side Marbella,  they  seemed  a  dazzling  match.  (This  impression 
was  only  enhanced  by  the  subsequent  paparazzi  photographs 
taken  with  a  telephoto  lens  of  their  nude  lovemaking  on  a  sun- 
drenched terrace.  "The  most  amazingly  sexy  pictures,"  says  one 
unrepentant  voyeur  who  saw  the  shots,  which  were  widely  circu- 
lated in  London.  "A  disgraceful  intrusion,  but  you  thought.  Oh, 
what  a  beautiful  couple!") 

But  the  story  of  Jemima  and  Imran  had  only  just 
begun,  and  five  years  later  much  has  changed. 
Their  marriage  has  already  survived  the  arrival 
of  their  own  two  children  as  well  as  an  explosive 
paternity  suit  brought  by  the  mother  of  Imran's 
highly  inconvenient  love  child,  along  with  crimi- 
nal charges  filed  against  Jemima  for  smuggling, 
the  relentless  hounding  of  England's  tabloid  press,  and  the  on- 
going turmoil  in  Pakistan,  where  a  military  coup  overthrew  the 
democratically  elected  government  last  fall.  The  already  heady 
mix  of  sex,  scandal,  religion,  race,  and  fabulous  wealth  has  been 
spiked  with  a  growing  portion  of  politics,  and  it's  high-stakes 
politics  indeed. 

Imran  would  like  to  be  Pakistan's  next  prime  minister,  and 
he  has  formed  a  political  party  that  consumes  an  increasing 
amount  of  his  time  and  attention.  As  Jemima  points  out,  the 
South  Asian  subcontinent  is  a  place  where  political  leaders  tend 
to  meet  untimely  ends,  and  the  risk  of  assassination  can't  be  dis- 
missed in  a  country  where  the  last  prime  minister  has  been  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  kill  off  the  army  chief  now  in  charge  by 
denying  his  plane  permission  to  land,  even  though  it  was  run- 
ning out  of  fuel.  (General  Pervez  Musharraf,  who  is  currently  in 
control  of  Pakistan  and  its  140  million  people,  managed  to  land 
the  plane  and  overthrow  the  prime  minister  instead.)  The  coun- 
try's nuclear  standoff  with  India,  the  constant  hostilities  generat- 
ed by  the  ongoing  dispute  over  Kashmir,  and  the  spillover  of 
terrorist  elements  from  Taliban-controlled  Afghanistan  were  among 
many  reasons  Time  magazine  recently  declared  the  region  "one 
of  the  most  dangerous  places  on  earth." 

Imran,  who  says  his  phones  have  been  bugged  for  years,  has 
already  been  the  target  of  political  enemies  who  bombed  the 
cancer  hospital  he  founded,  even  though  the  hospital  provides 
free  care  to  destitute  patients  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
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MOTHERS  DAY 


Jemima  plays  with  her 
three-year-old  son,  Sulaiman, 
in  the  book-filled  living  room 
of  their  London  home. 
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Jemima  was  the  ultimate  gplden  girl, 
an  appeared  to  be  the  quintessential^ 
dashing  rrmce  Unarming. 


obtain  such  specialized  treatment.  The  blast  killed  x  people  am 

ni|iiiecl  30.  bill  Imran,  who  was  supposed  to  be  louring  ward* 
at  the  time,  hadn't  arrived  and  wasn't  hurt. 

He  lias  long  been  a  national  hero,  and  his  commitment  U 
charitable  care  has  only  burnished  the  movie-star  luster  of  hii 
reputation  at  home.  Bui  whether  Imran's  already  strained  mar 
riage  vvill  survive  the  rigors  of  a  political  career  and  his  simplis 
tic  espousal  of  Islamic  dogma  is  a  question  that  has  generated 
much  speculation  at  elegant  dinner  tables.  (As  Imran's  friend; 
have  pointed  out,  fathering  an  illegitimate  child  in  Pakistan,  ai 
Islamic  state,  not  only  disqualifies  a  man  from  public  office  bu 
can  be  punished  with  death  by  stoning,  as  can  adultery.)  Fron 
Islamabad  to  London  to  Beverly  Hills,  an  eclectic  crowd  of  riv 
eted  observers- from  international  diplomats  to  titled  aristocrats 
British  tycoons  to  Pakistani  taxi  drivers-  follows  the  saga  of  Im 
ran  and  Jemima  as  if  it  were  a  juicy  soap  opera. 

No  one  who  knows  them  would  be  foolish  enough  to  pu 
money  on  how  it  will  turn  out. 


hen  Imran  Khan  strides  into  Lahore 
Shaukat  Khanum  Memorial  Cance 
Hospital  and  Research  Centre,  whicl 
he  named  after  his  mother,  it  is  as  i 
an  electric  current  had  surged  througl 
the  crowd  of  people  waiting  patient! 
to  be  seen.  Even  wearing  sweatpants 
running  shoes,  and  a  green  polo  shirt  with  the  shirttails  out,  h 
looks  regal,  towering  over  the  rest  of  the  men.  The  marble-floore 
lobby  is  filled  with  bald,  sad-eyed  children  and  people  in  whee 
chairs.  Veiled  and  shrouded,  the  women  never  take  their  eyes  o 
Imran;  the  men  reach  out  to  touch  him  as  reverently  as  if  he  wer 
a  god.  Eyes  filled  with  tears,  they  tell  him  how  grateful  they  ar 
for  what  he  has  done.  Imran  nods  and  moves  on.  Despite  hi 
characteristic  aloof  detachment,  he  understands  all  too  well  wh 
it's  like  to  stand  by  helplessly  while  a  loved  one  dies  an  excruc 
ating  death,  as  his  mother  did  from  colon  cancer  in  1985  at  th 
age  of  63.  The  experience  galvanized  him. 

"I  didn't  know  what  a  cancer  hospital  was,"  Imran  says  in  h 
cultivated  baritone.  "I  just  jumped  into  the  deep.  The  idea  cam 
from  an  incident  that  happened  while  my  mother  was  in  a  lot 
pain.  I  was  waiting  to  see  a  doctor,  and  this  man  came  in,  d 
sheveled,  and  asked,  'Have  I  got  these  medicines?'  They  said,  'N 
you  still  have  to  buy  this  one.'  He  just  broke  down.  He  didn't  ha\ 
the  money.  His  brother  was  dying  of  cancer;  he  had  brought  hii 
from  a  village  100  miles  away.  He  was  just  lying  in  the  corridor 
Imran  has  already  described  to  me  in  hideous  detail  what  tl 
existing  Pakistani  hospitals  he  had  seen  were  like:  rats  runnir 
around  the  wards,  four  or  five  people  to  one  bed,  sheets  bla 
with  filth,  cats  prowling  the  intensive-care  unit— a  stark  contra 
to  the  clean,  modern  hospital  he  was  inspired  to  build.  "Whe 
you  grow  up  in  this  part  of  the  world,  you  see  so  much  misei 
you  develop  an  immunity,  but  being  very  vulnerable  myself 
that  moment,  I  thought,  I  must  do  something,"  Imran  explain 
"From  then  on  it  was  in  my  mind  all  the  time.  Whoever  I  ask< 
said,  'You  can't  build  a  cancer  hospital.  The  equipment  is  vei 
expensive,  the  running  costs  are  so  high,  and  your  idea  of  tre; 
ing  poor  patients  for  free— it's  impossible,  the  drugs  are  too  e 
pensive.'  All  the  educated  classes  kept  saying,  'You're  just 
dreamer,  it's  not  going  to  happen.'" 

But  Imran  refused  to  give  up,  and  in  1991  he  broke  ground  I 
the  hospital,  which  opened  in  1994  after 
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Imraris  commitment 

to  charitable  care  has  only 

(urnished  the  movie-star  luster  of 

his  reputation  at  home. 
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Jemima  .m<l  Imnin  outride 
their  home  in  London,  where 

llu>  siu'iil  hM  (  hiislinaN 


fir  lw«i  \oiiiii;  Mills. 


ONG  AN  INCOGNITO  HULK  ON  LONDON'S  SKYLINE, 
BANKSIDE  POWER  STATION  HAS  UNDERGONE  A  BREATHTAKING  TRANSFORMATION 
AT  THE  HANDS  OF  SWISS  ARCHITECT  JACQUES  HERZOG, 
WHO  HAS  OPENED  UP  A  DELIBERATELY  HIDDEN  SPACE,  CAPPING  SIR  GILES  GILBERT  SCOTT'S 
BRICK  MASTERPIECE  WITH  A  HUGE  GLASS  "LIGHTBEAM"  BOX. 
THIS  MONTH,  IT  BECOMES  HOME  TO  THE  TATE  GALLERY'S  WORLD-CLASS— 
AND  LARGELY  UNDISPLAYED— COLLECTION  OF  MODERN  ART. 
TODD  EBERLE  CAPTURES  A  SEAMLESS,  LIGHT-FILLED  FUSION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MUSCLE 
AND  21ST-CENTURY  DESIGN,  WHILE  HENRY  PORTER  TELLS  HOW 
TATE  MODERN  SPRANG  FROM  MUSEUM  DIRECTOR 

SIR  NICHOLAS  SEROTA'S  AMBITIOUS  VISION 
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LONDON    PRIDE 

The  massive  Bankside  Power  Station, 
designed  by  Sir  Giles  Gilbert  Scott,  has  been 
converted  into  the  Tate  Modem  museum 
by  Swiss  architect  Jacques  Herzog. 
The  brick  structure,  completed  in  1963, 
is  situated  across  the  Thames  from 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
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NE  OF  THE 
GIFTS  MADE  BY  HERZOG  TO 

TATE  MODERN  IS  LIGHT. 
REMOVED  THE  ORIGINAL 
iOF  AND  INSERTED  A  PITCHED 

VHICH  ALLOWS 
DAYHpHT  TO  ENTER  AND 
DIFFUSE  THROUGHOUT 

'E  HALL. 


CORRIDOR    OF    POWER 

The  former  turbine  hall  of  I 

Bankside  Power  Station,  500  feet  long 

and  115  feet  high,  is  now  the  | 

main  hall  of  the  museum.  Sculptures  I 

will  be  exhibited  in  this  space.  < 

Opposite,  from  top:  the  museum  under ' 

construction,  October  1999;  Tate 

Modern  architects  Harry  Gugger, 

Jacques  Herzog,  and  Pierre  de  Meuron 

at  the  Herzog  &  de  Meuron  offices, 

in  Basel,  Switzerland;  a  view  of  London! 

and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  fromi 

the  so-called  lightbeam — the  new,  i 

glass- walled  structure  at  the; 

top  of  Tate  Modern.' 
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ankside  Power  Station  was 
:  dark  hero  of  the  London  skyline,  a 
ilding  which,  despite  its  size  and  posi- 
n  opposite  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the 
ames,  always  seemed  remote  and  in- 
proachable.  If  ever  a  building  went 
ognito,  this  was  surely  it,  and  yet  this 
d-century  colossus  is  about  to  rescue 
ndon's  reputation  for  public  works,  so 
maged  by  the  billion-dollar  letdown  of 
Millennium  Dome. 

At  less  than  a  quarter  the  cost  of  the 
me  and  at  about  1  percent  of  the  labor 
n,  the  new,  $210  million  modern-art 
iseum  is  one  of  the  most  decorous  and 
ll-executed  conversions  of  an  industrial 
:  anywhere  in  the  world.  A  near-perfect 
ion  of  architectural  muscle  and  light- 
>s  of  spirit  has  taken  place  in  Sir  Giles 
Ibert  Scott's  brick  masterpiece.  Even  be- 
e  a  single  work  had  been  hung  in  any 
the  80  new  galleries,  it  was  clear  that 
e  Modern,  also  known  as  "'Bankside 
:e,"  had  somehow  acquired  all  the 
irisma  that  was  lacking  in  the  miscar- 
d  project  of  the  dome. 
Bankside  is  the  result  of  spectacular 
1  and  political  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
;rall  director  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  Sir 
:holas  Serota,  but  for  the  curious  who 
hered  outside  the  building  on  week- 
lis  a  long  time  before  the  conversion 
s  complete,  it  seemed  obvious  that  the 
v  museum  was  just  meant  to  be.  The 
ace  is  enormous— the  main  hall  is  500 
t  long  and  115  feet  high— and  the  site, 
;upying  a  few  acres  of  Southwark, 
iich  saw  the  first  performances  of 
akespeare's  plays  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
ms  apt  and  creatively  auspicious.  It  is 
azing  that  nobody  thought  of  it  before. 

rhe  new  museum  has  come  none 
too  soon  for  the  original  Tate,  at 
Millbank  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  which  was  home  to 
a  very  large  collection  of  British 
(from  1500  to  the  present)  and  also  to 
e  of  the  world's  great  collections  of 
th-century  art  from  around  the  world. 
iey  existed  awkwardly  together  until 
1  >0,  when  Sir  Nicholas  divided  the  mod- 
i  collection  from  the  British,  but  they 
1  competed  for  space  in  the  museum 
nded  by  Sir  Henry  Tate  in  1897.  And 
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the  situation  wasn't  helped  by  the  fact  tha 
the  modern  collection  has  doubled  in  si/ 
since  1950.  There  are  roomfuls  of  work 
by  Picasso,  Rothko,  Warhol.  Matisse,  F 
lock,  Duchamp,  and  Dali,  to  say  nothinj 
of  British  masters  such  as  ( iainsborougl 
Turner,  Reynolds,  and  Constable.  But  c 
the  total  collection  (4,000  paintings.  1,3(1 
sculptures  and  installations,  and  mor 
than  50,000  works  on  paper)  only  15  pet 
cent  could  be  exhibited  at  any  one  time 
very  small  portion. 

Four  times  this  amount  of  art  will  nov 
be  on  show  in  the  two  museums.  As  th 
modern  collection  has  been  shipped  a  fe\ 
miles  downriver,  pressure  on  the  mai 
museum  has  eased.  The  original  Tate  ha 
finally  become  what  it  was  meant  to  be— 
repository  of  British  art.  So,  there  appea 
to  be  two  gains  with  one  move.  In  faq 
there  are  three,  since  London  now  has  th 
capacity  to  receive  the  great  touring  exh 
bitions  of  contemporary  art  which  prev 
ously  passed  Britain  by  on  their  wa 
between  New  York  and  Paris  because 
the  lack  of  a  big  modern  museum. 

The  new  space— to  be  inaugurated  o 
May  11  by  the  Queen— is  not  just  aboi 
the  surge  of  interest  in  modern  art,  nc 
even  about  new  hanging  schemes  or  th 
big  increase  in  exhibition  space.  It  is  th 
brooding,  Ubermensch  glamour  of  the  pov 
er  station  and  its  breathtaking  interic 
which  have  caught  people's  imaginatioi 
Though  completed  in  only  1963,  froi 
plans  drawn  up  in  1947,  Bankside  has 
style  that  belongs  to  the  pre-war  perkx 
There  is  something  Teutonically  uncon 
promising  about  it,  which  is  odd,  give 
that  Scott  was  a  conventionally  Englis 
architect  who  designed  such  things  as  Li 
erpool's  Anglican  Cathedral  and  the  Loi 
don  telephone  box. 


After  winning  an  internation 
competition  in  1995,  Jacqui 
Herzog  of  the  Swiss  arcr 
tectural  partnership  Herz 
&  de  Meuron  was  hired  1 
the  Tate  to  work  on  the  museum.  His  cht 
lenge  was  to  convert  a  very  hidden  pla( 
into  a  "superopen"  public  venue,  i.e., 
completely  reverse  Scott's  original  inte 
tion  of  concealing  the  building's  functio 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  work  with  i 
qualities. 

You  enter  Bankside  from  the  wes 
down  a  ramp  and  into  the  old  turbit 
hall,  which  is  as  long  and  high  as  ai 
Gothic  nave  and  inspires  approximate 
the  same  awe.  At  either  end  of  the  hi 
there  is  a  giant  crane  which  runs  t 
length  of  the  building  and  was  om 
capable  of  lifting  a  continued  on  i>aui 
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Tcrte  Modem's  80  galleries, 
ited  art — Lightning  with  Stag  in 
e  (I95oV85),  by  Joseph  Beuys- 
3  installation,  March  2000. 
ne  sculpture  in  the  foreground, 
i  of  the  20ib  Century  (1983-85), 
sy  Beuys.  Opposite:  Top,  Sir 
s  Serota,  the  director  of  the  Tate 

photographed  i)t  the  newfy 
led  Turbine  Hall.  Bottom,  the 
h  its  illuminated  glast  boxes 
d  by  Jacques  HerzogXThe 
i's  galleries,  visible  behind  the 
>xes,  are  on  three  levels  on 
\h  side  of  the  building.  TheXsouth 
of  the  building  still  contains  a 

electricity  substation. 
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Bon  Jovi  Does 
Hollywood 


The  news  that  Jon  Bon  Jovi,  namesake  of  th« 
popular  rock  band,  is  about  to  become  a  seri- 
ous actor  may  sound  as  believable  as  Ralpl 
Fiennes:  Live  ai  Budokan.  But  this  month,  as  h< 
stars  in  U-571,  Jonathan  Mostow's  World  War  I 
movie  about  an  American  submarine  crev 
trapped  on  a  Nazi  U-boat,  we'll  see  just  hov 
hell-bent  he  is  on  his  new  career.  Or,  as  he  likes  to  say,  his  "chops' 
Bon  Jovi — of  the  tornado-defying  hair,  New  Jersey  pride,  an< 
fist- pounding  anthems — talks  about  his  craft  with  more  earnest 


less  and  spirit  than  just  about  any  other  young  actor  out  there.  He 
/as  already  a  millionaire  sex  symbol  nine  years  ago,  when  he 
tarted  taking  private  classes  from  famed  New  York  acting  coach 
Harold  Guskin.  When  he  landed  his  first  role,  as  a  housepainter 
1  Moonlight  and  Valentino  (1995),  he  went  into  it  with  gusto  and 
idivete:  after  the  director  had  him  do  two  takes ...  six  takes . . .  sev- 
n  takes,  Bon  Jovi  actually  offered  to  pay  for  the  film.  Seven  movies 
ater,  he's  lost  none  of  that  Wally  Cleaver  wonder.  With  U-571, 
e  got  to  work  with  one  of  his  heroes,  Harvey  Keitel,  whose  detail - 
pbsessed  Method  acting  still  gets  Bon  Jovi  worked  up.  "I'm  worry- 


ing about  hitting  my  mark  and  saying  my  lines.  He  wants  to  know 
how  big  the  raindrops  are!  I  ain't  questioning  that,  Harv." 

Lest  you  music  fans  worry  that  Bon  Jovi,  movie  nut,  will  spell  the 
end  for  Bon  Jovi,  rocker,  fear  not.  In  fact,  a  line  from  the  1998  film 
Meet  Joe  Black  inspired  a  song  on  the  band's  new  album,  Crush, 
out  this  spring.  As  for  the  old  days,  "if  you  want  to  torture  me,  sit 
me  down  and  make  me  watch  'Runaway,'"  he  says,  referring  to 
the  1984  video  in  which  fire  blasts  out  of  the  young  heroine's  eyes 
while  the  Bon  Jovi  boys  wear  lots  of  fake  sweat.  "Back  then,  we 
single-handedly  kept  V05  in  business."  — EVGENIA  PERETZ 


TOAST    OF   THE   TOWN 

Rocker  turned  actor 

Jon  Bon  Jovi  on  a  tanning  bed  at 

High  Point,  his  estate  in  New  Jersey, 

on  March  6,  2000. 


SILVER  LINING 

athhouse  relaxation  area 
anderson  in  London,  which 
rnilippe  Starck  has  lined 
th  sheer  white  curtains  and  filled 
"*i  a  mix  of  18th-century 

i  and  chrome  and  mirrored 
,„vCes  of  his  own  design. 
The  hotel,  which  is  housed  in  a 
rk  1958  building  near  Solto, 
Ian  Schrager's  second 
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THE 
WHITE  HOTEL 

The  Sanderson,  Ian  Schrager's  second  London  hotel, 

is  his  highest  concept  yet:  an  ethereal,  transparent  "urban  spa"  in  which  walls 

are  replaced  by  glass  and  sheer,  sexy  layers  of  curtain. 

As  it  opens,  PETER  YORK  talks  with  Schrager  about  how  he  and  his 

phenomenally  gifted  partners,  designers  Philippe  Starck  and  Anda  Andrei, 

have  created  yet  another  magical  stage  set  for 

the  world's  high-profile  travelers 


Above,  a  glass-walled 

bathroom  at 

the  Sanderson,  with  a 

tabletop  basin  and 

Venetian-mirrored  vanity, 

designed  by  Starck. 

Right,  the  glass-and-steel 

exterior  of  the  1958 

building,  which  was 

originally  the  headquarters 

of  the  Sanderson 

fabric  company. 


THREE  EYES 


The  hotel's  Long  Bar,  with 

silver-leafed  chairs  designed  by  Starck, 

and  an  onyx  bar,  which 

is  illuminated. 


it's  the  male 
word  for  boudoir?"  asks  Ian  Schrager, 
sage  of  hip  hotels.  After  a  pause,  he  reas- 
sures me,  "You'll  think  of  it,"  and  then  he 
presses  on.  Schrager,  a  fast-talking,  arm- 
waving,  touchy-feely  spokesman  for  his 
$1  billion  hotel  enter- 
prise, wants  this  word 
to  describe  his  second 
London  project,  the 
Sanderson,  which  is 
set  to  open  this  month 
////'///  near  Oxford  Street 
<///?.  /A  I  north  of  Soho.  We  are 
on  10th  Avenue  in 
Manhattan,  a  world 
away  from  London 
and  boudoirs,  at  the 
vast  and  airy  corporate 
headquarters  of  Ian 
Schrager  Hotels.  The 
architecture  here  is  a 
perfect  realization  of 
the  loft-office  ideal- 
white,  high-ceilinged, 
classicized  with  Bertoia  chairs,  Cassina 
sofas,  and  Jean  Nouvel  tables.  The  accom- 
modations are  so  delightful  it's  a  wonder 
any  work  can  really  be  done. 

My  host,  whose  corner  office  looks 
like  a  boutique-hotel  laboratory,  filled 
with  architectural  drawings  and  an  inter- 
national collection  of  swiped  menu  covers 
and  tiny  shampoo  bottles,  is  leading  me 
through  what  he  repeatedly  calls  his 
"concept"  for  the  Sanderson.  I  hear  pur- 
ple, I  hear  Venetian  glass,  I  hear  Louis 
XV-style  furniture;  there  is  transparency 
(a  theatrical  maze  of  long,  illuminated 
white  curtains),  there  is  indoor-outdoor. 
The  Sanderson,  Schrager  informs  me,  is 
the  most  ambitious  and  upscale  project 
he  and  his  style  doge,  the  industrial- 
design  genius  Philippe  Starck,  have  ever 
attempted:  a  150-room  hotel  with  a  big 
courtyard,  a  lush,  bamboo-filled  roof 
garden,  an  8,000-square-foot  spa,  and 
two  restaurants  by  Paris  chef  Alain  Du- 
casse.  "We  wanted  this  to  be  a  break- 
through hotel,  with  the  same  impact  as 
the  Royalton,"  Schrager  tells  me,  referring 
to  his  first  collaboration  with  Starck.  "We 
had  to  be  more  radical.  Though  our  cus- 


tomers are  young  at  heart  we  think  thi: 
hotel  is  more  fol  adults;  it's  very  sophisti 
caled  and  there's  a  tension  between  lb 
grandness  and  the  Baroque  and  the  Mini 
ma]  envelope." 

Now,  I  know  the  Sanderson  building 
the  late-50s-modern  fabric-company  head 
quarters,  listed  as  Grade  II  by  the  Britisl 
government,  meaning  that  it  is  protecte 
as  a  historic  landmark.  It  has  lovely  free 
form  mosaics  by  Jupp  Dernbach-Maye 
and  a  fantastic  abstract  stained-glas 
window  by  the  late  John  Piper,  a  famou, 
English  modernist  painter.  Starck  an 
Schrager's  daunting  task  over  the  pas 
two  and  a  half  years  has  been  to  renc 
vate  the  old  place  without  destroyin 
what  many  consider  to  be  an  architec 
tural  treasure. 

Everything  they  tore  out  had  to  be  r< 
placed  with  a  copy  of  the  original.  For  e; 
ample,  they  could  not  tamper  with  th 
open-tread  modernist  staircase,  or  th 
original  courtyard  with  its  Philip  Hicks 
designed  Japanese  garden.  They  even  ha 
to  keep  the  fabric  company's  elegant  orij 
inal  sign  over  the  entrance.  (In  othe 
words,  there  was  little  choice  but  to  ca 
the  hotel  the  Sanderson.) 

Schrager— who  also  owns  New  York 
Royalton,  Miami's  Delano,  L.A.'s  Moi 
drian,  and  the  Sanderson's  London  con 
panion,  the  St.  Martins  Lane— is  pos 
tioning  this  latest  project,  which  co 
$100  million,  as  an  urban  oasis.  "Con- 
to  London  for  the  cure,"  he  says.  "We'i 
all  into  health,  well-being,  eating  righ 
beauty,  spirituality.  Why  isn't  there  a  hi 
tel  that  has  that  in  the  middle  of  a  city' 
asks  Schrager.  Before  I  have  the  wror 
bad  thought,  he  adds,  "No,  it's  not  Ne 
Age.  I  don't  want  my  hotel  to  soun 
New  Age." 


A  few  days  after  our  meeting 
New  York,  I  meet  up  aga 
with  Schrager  in  Londc 
and  survey  the  rather  chaot 
building  site.  Constructic 
zones— even  Schrager  co 
struction  zones— aren't  that  ethereal,  but 
anyone  can  etherealize  the  material,  i 
Philippe  Starck.  Just  back  from  a  vacatk 
in  Zanzibar,  and  sunburned  a  disconce 
ing  crusted  brown  and  red,  Starck  mak 
a  star's  entrance  at  our  walk-through, 
gives  Schrager  a  bear  hug  and  then  imr 
diately  launches  into  his  monologue. 

"Sanderson  is  all  about  mental  game 
Starck  says.  "It's  the  most  culturally  cot 
plete  space  we've  done.  It's  difficult  to  u 
derstand.  It's  a  hotel  of  illusion  optic 
illusion.  Poetic  tricks.  You  don't  know  wli 
you  see.  Where  are  continued  on  page  : 


VANITY     FAIR 


the  Sanderson  arc  lined  with 
white  and  pink  curtains,  which  also  scpa 
the  sleeping  areas  from  the  bathroor 
An  I8th-centur>  laiv 
abou-  the  bed.  The 
shaped  oii< 
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2000. 
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_  models,  Leigh  Bowery  and 

>laeed  by  ordinary  people — friends,  family, 

prs — on  whom  he  turns  a  deeper,  more  merciful  scrutiny. 

Having  sat  for  the  celebrated  British  painter  at  his  elegant  18th-century 

London  town  house,  JOHN  RICHARDSON  has  experienced  firsthand 

the  intuition,  intensity,  and  compassion  with  which 

Freud  searches  out  his  subjects'  most  vulnerable  interiors 
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photograph    Bf,  BRUCE     BERNARD 


i  he  new  show  at 
Manhattan's  Acquavella  Galleries  confirms 
Lucian  Freud's  position  as  arguably  the 
finest  figurative  painter  of  our  time.  It  also 
confirms  that  there  have  been  some  interest- 
ins:  developments  since  his  triumphant  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  retrospective  in  1993: 
a  fresh  cast  of  characters  and  slight  but 
significant  changes  in  his  perception 
of  them.  In  the  early  1990s,  Freud 
had  allowed  his  subject  matter  to  be 
taken  over  by  two  elephantine  mod- 
els: the  monumentally  built,  partially 
pierced,  and  totally  shaven  perfor- 
mance artist  Leigh  Bowery,  and  the 
no  less  prodigious  Sue  Tilley,  known 
as  Big  Sue,  whose  beanbag  breasts 
and  buttocks  qualified  her  to  be  Bow- 
ery's female  counterpart.  Freud,  who 
likes  nothing  better  than  to  paint 
flesh,  finally  had  access  to  moun- 
tains of  it.  And  he  set  about  com- 
memorating Bowery's  massive  parts 
and  Big  Sue's  fertility-goddess  ton- 
nage in  what  would  turn  out  to  be 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  images 
of  nakedness  in  modern  art. 

By  1995.  Bowery  had  died  of  aids, 
and  Big  Sue  had  left  Freud's  studio  for  her 
old  job  at  the  Islington  labor  exchange. 
She  also  wrote  a  funny  yet  touching  biog- 
raphy of  Bowery  subtitled  The  Life  and 
Times  of  an  Icon.  Much  as  I  miss  those  two 
behemoths,  I  must  confess  to  a  certain  re- 
lief that  Freud  is  no  longer  in  danger  of 
being  misinterpreted  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
formance artist's  exhibitionism.  He  is,  as 
the  Acquavella  show  once  again  establishes, 
a  painter  of  utmost  gravity. 

After  showing  his  paintings  of  Big  Sue 
and  Leigh  Bowery,  Freud  received  letters 
from  people  lacking  limbs,  ears,  and,  in 
one  case,  an  eyebrow,  proposing  them- 
selves as  models.  "I'm  not  specifically  in- 
terested in  cripples  or  freaks,"  he  told  me, 
and  to  the  British  critic  William  Feaver 
he  said,  "I  paint  people  not  because  of 
what  they  are  like,  not  exactly  in  spite  of 
what  they  are  like,  but  how  they  happen 


to  be.  .       I  don  i  want  l<>  have  a  type  any 

more  than  I  want  to  have  habits,  it  l 

wanted  to  do  the  circus.  I'd  approach  n 
differently." 

Freud's  new  models  are  peculiar  only 
insofar  as  they  are  peculiar  to  him.  True, 
some  of  them  are  a  bit  on  the  fat  or  the 
thin  side,  but  the  portraits  usually  turn 
out  to  be  of  his  children  or  other  mem- 
bers of  his  extended  family,  or  of  old 
friends,  or  ordinary-looking  people  in  whom 
he  detects  some  special  sensibility  or  sin- 
gularity. In  the  last  few  years  Freud's  at- 
titude to  his  subjects  has  subtly  changed; 
there  is  less  emphasis  on  outer  oddity, 
more  delving  into  inner  sanctums.  As  the 
new  paintings  reveal,  Freud  shows  his  sit- 
ters more  mercy  than  he  did  in  the  past- 
Colette's  equating  of  artistic  insight  with 
"the  titillating  knack  for  hurting"  no  long- 
er comes  to  mind— but  this  has  not  caused 
any  loss  of  his  customary  intensity  or 
acerbity.  Quite  the  contrary.  Take,  for  ex- 


Freud 
never  works  from 
photographs- 
useless  as  sources 
of  information 
he  says. 
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ample,  Aline,  the  small,  poignant  painting 
of  one  of  Freud's  friends,  whose  hus- 
band—wisest and  most  eloquent  of  British 
thinkers— recently  died.  The  delicacy  with 
which  Freud  hints  at  the  complexity  of 
this  sitter's  interior  life  is  a  feat  that  no 
other  living  painter  could  equal. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  most  intriguing 
of  the  new  paintings  is  called  Large  Interi- 
or, Notting  Hill.  Although  every  bit  as  defi- 
antly figurative  as  the  rest  of  Freud's  work, 
it  is  somewhat  Cubist  in  organization.  You 
look  simultaneously  up  at  the  top  part  of 
the  painting  and  down  at  the  bottom  part 
of  it,  much  as  you  do  in  an  early  Cubist  Pi- 
casso or  Braque,  where  you  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  artist  is  behind  the  canvas 
propelling  everything  (including,  in  this 
case,  the  tier  of  cars  outside  the  window) 
down  and  out  at  you.  The  back  of  the 
room  is  suffused  with  light,  which  bounces 


oil  the  whiteness  of  the  bed.  m  front  of 
which  a  naked  young  man  ( l-rcud's  assis- 
tant, a  gifted  painter  named  David  Daw- 
son)  disconcertingly  nurses  a  baby.  Sliding 
toward  you  in  the  foreground  is  a  wonder- 
fully shabby  or,  as  a  decorator  might  say, 
distressed  red  leather  sola.  On  it  sits  that 
brilliant  but  all  too  reticent  writer  Francis 
Wyndham,  reading  Flaubert's  letters.  At 
his  feet,  serving  as  a  kind  of  compositional 
brake,  lies  Pluto,  the  artist's  oddly  named 
whippet  bitch.  The  sense  of  alienation 
came  about  by  chance.  Jerry  Hall,  whom 
Freud  had  previously  painted  during  her 
pregnancy  (a  small  study  entitled  Eight 
Months  Gone),  was  originally  portrayed 
suckling  her  infant  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
Jerry  apparently  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
tinue posing,  so  Freud  has  left  Dawson 
holding  the  baby. 

Dawson  stars  in  yet  another  recent  paintJ 
ing,  the  no  less  disconcerting  Sunny  Morn- 
ing—Eight Legs.  His  skinny  body  is  set  off 
against  the  even  skinnier  Pluto,  whom 
he  holds  in  his  arms,  her  four  legs 
splayed  out  toward  us  in  an  almost 
identical  pose.  Despite  the  Gericault- 
like  intensity  of  the  central  configura- 
tion, Freud  felt  that  it  needed  some- 
thing incongruous  in  the  foreground, 
a  hello-what's-this?  element,  to  finish  it 
off.  After  rejecting  the  logical  solution 
of  a  pile  of  clothes  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
he  decided  that  the  missing  ingredi- 
ent should  be  organic.  One  night  he 
called  me  in  New  York,  very  excited, 
to  say  that  he  had  found  the  answer 
—something  he  had  tried  once  be- 
fore. He  was  going  to  have  a  pair  of 
legs  protruding  from  under  the  bed 
The  contrivance  works  perfectly. 

Asked  whether  the  disembodied 
legs  are  anecdotal  or  symbolic,  Freud 
says  that  the  idea  of  a  story  does  not 
bother  him,  because  everything  is  a  story. 
But  the  idea  of  symbolism  or  mystifica 
tion  does.  He  goes  on  to  castigate  Andy 
Warhol's  boast  that  there  was  never  any 
thing  behind  his  (Warhol's)  imagery, 
want  there  to  be  everything  behind  mine,' 
Freud  says.  "The  reason  I  used  David 
legs  rather  than  somebody  else's  was  pre 
cisely  because  I  didn't  want  mystification 
I  thought,  by  using  his  legs,  it  would  b 
rather  like  a  hiccup  or  a  stutter  or  a  nervous 
repetition  and  therefore  the  legs  would  re^ 
fer  back  to  him." 

Having  sat  for  both  Freud  and  Warhol 
I  can  vouch  for  the  vastness  of  the  dispari 
ty  between  them.  When  Warhol  "painted' 
my  portrait,  all  he  did  was  aim  his  hugi 
Polaroid  at  me  and  lake  a  few  photographs 
One  of  these  was  the  basis  for  three  larg- 
silkscreen  portraits,  which  resemble  me  a: 
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tenor,  dotting  Hill,  1998 

nvas,  84/4  in.  by  66'/*  in.). 

The  man  reading  is  the  author 

Francis  Wyndham,  the  man  holding 

the  baby  is  Freud's  assistant,  the 

painter  David  Dawson,  and  the  dog 

is  Freud's  whippet,  Pluto. 
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much  and  .is  little  as  the  image  on  a  mov- 
ic  postci  resembles  the  star,  With  Warhol, 
whal  one  sees  is  uh.it  one  gets;  an  adver- 
tisement foi  oneself  a  passport  to  15  min- 
utes of  Factitious  fame, 

l  reud  never  works  from  photographs 
useless  as  sources  of  information,"  he  says. 
I  he  information  that  he  requires  can  be  ob- 
tained only  from  meticulous  observation  of 
lus  model  a  matter  of  intuition  as  well  as 
eyesight.  Memory,  too,  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  his  work.  He  sometimes  does 
drawings  of  his  sitters,  but  these  seldom  re- 
late to  the  finished  portrait.  Freud  likewise 
disdains  the  traditional  portraitist "s  method 
of  squaring  up  a  preliminary  sketch  for 
subsequent  magnification  on  canvas  "too 
mechanical."  he  says,  "like  an  architect 
working  from  a  plan."  Freud  always  has  to 
have  his  model  in  front  of  him. 
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reud  keeps  his  private  life  as 
private  as  he  possibly  can.  Al- 
though he  has  been  married 
twice  and  is  the  father  of  sever- 
al children— among  them  Bella, 
the  designer,  Esther,  the  novel- 
ist, and  lb,  who  appears  in  a  large,  som- 
ber painting  of  her  reading  in  the  current 
show— he  lives  alone  monastically  but  com- 
fortably and  devotes  virtually  all  his  time 
and  energy  to  work.  Since  he  seldom  quits 
his  studio  before  midnight,  he  has  very  lit- 
tle social  life,  but  he  stays  in  close  touch 
with  a  few  old  friends.  He  has  their  tele- 
phone numbers;  they  do  not  have  his. 
From  time  to  time  he  will  cook  a  brace  of 
grouse  or  partridge  for  them.  He  does  so 
to  perfection. 

One  of  the  artist's  few  recreations  is  play- 
ing the  horses.  He  does  this  less  than  he 
did  but  still  splurges  once  in  a  while— for 
the  aristocratic  pleasure  of  "purging  my- 
self of  superfluous  cash  by  losing  as  much 
money  as  I  can  get  hold  of."  Since  a  large 
family  group  fetched  almost  $6  million 
when  it  was  auctioned  two  years  ago,  and 
a  smaller  work,  Vie  Painter's  Mother,  sold 
for  $3  million  last  year,  this  eventuality  oc- 
casionally arises. 

Freud's  paint-encrusted  studio  is  a  clut- 
ter of  easels,  stacks  of  canvases,  mountains 
of  paint  rags,  and  that  recurrent  prop,  an 
iron  bedstead.  It  sits  at  the  top  of  a  house 
at  the  top  of  Holland  Park,  a  quiet  resi- 
dential area  to  the  west  of  Notting  Hill 
Gate.  Light  streams  through  a  skylight 
onto  the  model  of  the  moment.  Most  of 
Freud's  paintings,  above  all  the  very  large 
ones,  are  executed  here,  and  since  they  re- 
quire countless  sittings,  each  work  necessi- 
tates a  schedule  as  rigorous  and  sacrosanct 
as  a  surgeon's.  As  a  rule  Freud  is  work- 
ing on  paintings  requiring  at  least  five  sit- 
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After  Churdin  (Large),  1999  (oil  on 

canvas,  20%  in.  by  24  in.).  Freud  said  he  did 

not  want  to  copy  the  painting  by  Chardin 

in  London's  National  Gallery.  "I  simply  want 

to  get  as  near  to  it  as  I  can.'''' 


Icrs  concurrently,  so  daytime  and 

nighttime  posing  sessions  have  to 

be  planned  weeks  ahead.  Woe  be- 
tide the  model  who  eaneels. 

Freud  also  owns  an  elegant,  early- 
18th-century  town  house,  where 
he  lives  and  sometimes  works.  At 
the  back,  there  is  a  well-tended 
wilderness  of  a  garden  steeply  shut 
in  with  creeper-covered  walls.  When 
he  accidentally  locked  himself  out 
on  New  Year's  Eve  a  year  or  two 
back,  he  very  nearly  froze  to  death 
before  he  was  able  to  climb  out.  It 
was  in  this  hideaway  of  a  house  in 
the  fall  of  1998  that  Freud,  in  a 
race  against  the  first  frosts,  exe- 
cuted his  amazing  painting  of  a 
buddleia  bush.  A  year  later,  he 
also  did  a  portrait  of  me  there.   , 


T 


here  had  been  talk  of 
Freud's  drawing  me 
more  than  50  years 
ago,  when  we  were 
both  in  our  early  20s. 
Nothing  ever  came  of 
the  project,  because  I  went  off  to 
live  in  France  and,  later,  the  United 
States.  Then,  when  I  was  visiting 
London  a  year  or  two  ago,  Freud 
asked  me  once  again  to  sit  for  him 
Much  as  I  wanted  to,  I  hesitated. 
I  was  seldom  in  London  for  more 
than  a  week  or  so,  and  Freud  usu 
ally  requires  several  months  for  a 
portrait.  "Of  course,  I  could  do  a 
drawing  or  a  very  small  painting," 
he  said,  "if  you  came  every  morn- 
ing for  10  days  or  so."  I  told  hin 
I  could  manage  that.  On  my  next 
trip  to  London,  I  would  arrive  at 
the  artist's  house  at  eight  a.m. 
have  some  breakfast,  and  ther 
pose  until  lunchtime.  I  did  this  foi 
nine  consecutive  days— 45  hour* 
of  sustained  delight. 

Although  the  canvas  for  my  poi 
trait  was  the  smallest  Freud  hac 
ever  painted,  the  brushes  he  usee 
were  larger  than  I  would  have  ex 
pected.  Had  he  used  smaller  ones 
he  said,  the  portrait  would  hav 
ended  up  looking  like  a  minia 
ture— the  last  thing  he  wanted 
Largish  brushes  made  his  tasl 
harder,  but  the  roughness  and  rich 
ness  of  the  paint  give  the  six-by 
four-inch  head  a  monumental  ai 
and  great  palpability.  As  Freuc 
applied  the  last  brushstroke,  a  cal 
arrived  to  take  me  to  the  airpor 
for  my  return  to  New  York. 
Sitting  for  Freud  was  a  rivetinj 
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NAKED  PORTRAITS 

Head  of  a  Naked  Girl,  1999  (oil  on 

canvas,  20'/4  in.  b>  16  in.).  Yulnerahilif)  is 

a  quality  Freud  cherishes  in  his  subjects. 

Opposite,  Sunny  Morning    Eight  Legs,  1997 

(oil  on  canvas,  92'/,  in.  by  52  in.). 


"I  donl  use  professional 

models,  because  they  have  been 

stared  at  so  much  they 

have  grown  another  skin." 


experience.  Despite  a  reputation  for  being 
exigent  a  lightly  coiled  spring  he  is  re- 
markably considerate  toward  his  sitters. 
He  wants  them  to  relax  and  open  up  to 
him.  And  since  he  is  something  of  a  wiz- 
ard, sitters  find  themselves  doing  exactly 
that:  confiding  their  secrets  and  fears  to 
him.  Freud  talks  enough  to  keep  his  sub- 
jects animated,  without  losing  any  of  his 
bird-of-prey-like  concentration.  What  he  says 
is  always  surprisingly  put,  as  if  italicized. 

Like  Picasso,  Freud  prides  himself  on 
his  almost  total  recall.  He  likes  to  take 
random  dips  into  his  and  his  sitters'  mem- 
ories. Mornings  flew  by  as  we  reminisced, 
discussing  pet  hates  and  penchants, 
among  them  a  slew  of  painters,  nice  and 
nasty,  good  and  bad,  headed  by  our  mu- 
tual friend  Francis  Bacon;  sets  of  broth- 
ers from  different  walks  of  life,  from  the 
criminal  Cockney  Krays  to  the  charming 
Anglo-American  nobs  the  Trees;  a  flock 
of  cherished  black  sheep;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  Mrs.  Edomy  Johnson,  known 
as  Sod,  a  wonderwoman  who  emerged 
from  nowhere  in  the  middle  of  the  Lon- 
don blitz.  From  a  vantage  point  in  the 
bombproof  basement  bar  of  the  Ritz, 
Sod  set  about  putting  lonely  people  in 
touch  with  one  another  before  going  off 
to  sleep  on  the  top  of  an  all-night  bus. 
Whenever  I  got  carried  away  and  talked 
too  much,  Freud  would  peer  hard  at  my 
about-to-open  mouth  and  courteously, 
wordlessly  impose  silence. 

The  artist's  memory  for  poetry— English, 
German,  and  French— and  song  lyrics  of 
the  30s  and  40s  constantly  surprised  me. 
One  morning  he  would  recite  Yeats  and 
A.  E.  Housman.  Another  time  he  would 
launch  into  Christian  Morgenstern,  fol- 
lowed up  with  renditions  of  a  favorite  ditty: 

Why,  there's  a  change  in  the  weather,  there's 

a  change  in  the  sea. 
So  from  now  on  there'll  be  a  change  in 

me. 
My  walk  will  be  different,  my  talk,  and  my 

name. 
Nothing  about  me's  going  to  be  the  same. 

On  one  especially  memorable  day,  Freud 
recalled  whole  sections  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
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ling's  "The  'Mary  Gloster,"'  a  gritty  set  piece 
in  which  a  tough  old  shipowner,  on  his 
deathbed,  reviles  his  wimpy  son.  I  still  can- 
not get  it  out  of  my  mind. 

I've  paid  for  your  sickest  fancies;  I've 

humoured  your  crackedest  whim- 
Dick,  it's  your  daddy,  dying;  you've  got 

to  listen  to  him! 
Good  for  a  fortnight,  am  I?  The  doctor 

told  you?  He  lied. 
1  shall  go  under  by  morning,  and— Put 

that  nurse  outside. 
Never  seen  death  yet,  Dickie?  Well,  now 

is  your  time  to  learn. 

And  so  on  for  some  200  lines. 
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reud  does  not  diagnose  or  an- 
alyze; he  specifies.  In  this  re- 
spect he  resembles  his  famous 
grandfather,  Sigmund  Freud— 
not,  however,  the  psychoana- 
lyst but  the  zoologist,  which  is 
how  the  great  man  began  his  career.  As 
my  portrait  proceeded,  I  was  fascinated  to 
watch  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  likeness 
slowly  emerge  from  Freud's  chrysalis  of 
paint.  And  then,  finally,  on  the  ninth  day, 
I  was  confronted  with  the  real  me— appre- 
hensive, not  to  say  fearful— which  I  usual- 
ly try  to  conceal  under  a  mask  of  confi- 
dence and  geniality.  I  cannot  praise  the 
painting  too  highly.  People  close  to  me  con- 
firm the  accuracy  of  the  artist's  insights.  It 
helped,  Freud  said,  that  he  had  known  a 
cousin  of  mine,  Maurice  Richardson,  an 
idiosyncratic  journalist  whose  fields  of  ex- 
pertise were  murder,  boxing,  and  snakes, 
and  who  used  to  hang  out,  like  Freud  and 
Bacon,  at  the  sleazy,  addictive  Colony 
Room,  run  by  Muriel  Belcher,  Bacon's  mon- 
strous model. 

The  fact  that  Freud  could  finish  a  por- 
trait, albeit  a  small  one,  in  much  less  than 
three  months  was  a  revelation  to  him,  so 
much  so  that  the  suggestion  that  he  might 
paint  a  portrait  of  the  Queen— something 
that  had  been  mooted  some  years  earlier 
but  had  been  ruled  out  by  lack  of  time  for 
sittings— came  back  into  focus.  Surprising? 
Not  really.  The  Queen  has  decorated  Freud 
with  the  two  highest  civil  orders  in  her  gift: 
the  Companion  of  Honour  and  the  Order 
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Xahcil  I'oitmit  with  Green  Chair,  1999 

(oil  on  canvas,  (>.V  in.  I>>  61  %  in.). 

Freud's  (fares  an-  not  anoinmous  siudiu  nudes; 

Ibey  arc  acquaintances  or  people  be 

has  come  across  \n  chance. 


i  'i  Mi  n  I  lence  his  rappoi  i 
with  tin-  monarch's  former  sec- 
i  <>ici  I  ellowes;  hence 
ilso  the  small,  fine  portrait  oi 
him,  which  captures  to  perfec- 
tion the  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence of  .1  traditional  English 
gent  a  type  that  has  seldom 
been  commemorated  bj  seri- 
ous painters  since  the  I Kt h 
century. 

To  some  degree,  every  paint- 
ing by  Freud  even  the 
one  of  the  leather  armchair  on 
the  catalogue  cover  turns  out 
to  be  a  portrait.  To  underline 
this  point,  he  uses  the  title 
"Naked  Portrait"  for  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  works 
in  the  current  show  the  great 
paintings  of  women  stretched 
out  on  unmade  beds  which 
are  as  gorgeously  meaty  as 
Courbet's.  These  figures  are  not 
anonymous  studio  nudes;  they 
are  acquaintances  or  people  he 
has  come  across  by  chance.  "I 
don't  use  professional  models," 
Freud  told  me,  "because  they 
have  been  stared  at  so  much 
that  they  have  grown  another 
skin.  When  they  take  their 
clothes  off,  they  are  not  naked; 
their  skin  has  become  another 
form  of  clothing." 

Most  of  the  models  Freud 
chooses  have  never  been  paint- 
ed in  the  nude  before,  and  it 
shows.  Vulnerability  is  a  quali- 
ty he  cherishes,  as  is  evident 
in  two  paintings  of  a  woebe- 
gone Irish  woman:  one,  an 
extraordinarily  moving,  flayed- 
looking  nude;  the  other,  a 
head-and-shoulders  study,  for 
which  Freud  had  insisted  that, 
in  the  interest  of  vulnerability, 
she  strip.  A  misogynist?  When 
feminists  try  to  pin  this  label 
on  Sigmund  Freud's  grandson, 
he  goes  on  the  attack.  "The 
idea  of  misogyny  is  a  stimulant 
to  feminists,"  he  told  the  critic 
Robert  Hughes.  "It's  rather  like 
anti-Semites  looking  for  Jewish 
noses  everywhere." 

Freud  is  one  of  the  very  few 
people  outside  of  the  staff 
to  have  access  to  London's 
National  Gallery  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  When 
the  enlightened  director,  Neil 
MacGregor,  accorded  him  (as 
well  as  a  few  other  artists)  this 
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THE  REAL  THING 

John  Richardson.  1998  (oil  on  canvas,  6'/4  in. 

by  4'A  in.).  "As  my  portrait  proceeded,  I  was  fascinated  to  watch 

an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  likeness  slowly  emerge." 
Below,  The  Pearce  Family,  1998  (oil  on  canvas,  56  in.  by  40  in.). 

Freud's  portraits  usually  turn  out  to  be  of  members  of 

his  extended  family,  as  here,  or  old  friends,  or  ordinary-looking 

people  in  whom  he  detects  some  special  sensibility. 


privilege,  he  asked  I  i cud 
whether  there  was  anything 
specific  he  wanted  to  study 
To  copy  the  gallery's  (  Ii.ikIiii 
of  a  nursemaid  and  a  child 
he  replied.  And  so,  late  al 
night,  when  he  has  finishes 
working  in  his  studio,  Freud 
frequently  makes  his  way  tc 
the  National  Gallery,  where 
an  easel  and  spotlights  have 
been  set  up  in  front  of  this 
miraculous  painting.  Two  oi 
Freud's  Chardin  versions  are 
on  view  at  Acquavella,  and  he 
is  currently  at  work  on  an  en 
graving  of  it. 

When  I  was  in  London  las 
month,  Freud  asked  me  ane 
a  friend  of  ours  to  accompa 
ny  him  on  one  of  his  noctur 
nal  visits.  Outside  the  Nation 
al  Gallery,  Freud's  assistan 
waited  in  his  car.  Like  Time: 
Square,  Trafalgar  Square  at 
tracts  a  rowdy  nighttime  crowd 
some  of  whom  had  mistakei 
his  small,  illegally  parked  ca 
for  a  minicab.  That  night,  be 
fore  retrieving  Freud's  etchinj 
equipment  from  the  car,  Daw 
son  had  had  to  fend  off  a  possi 
of  drunken  Australians.  Th 
turmoil  outside  made  the  caln 
and  quiet  and  emptiness  in 
side  the  darkened  galleries  a, 
the  more  striking. 

Why  Chardin?  I  asked 
Freud  gave  much  the  sam 
answer  that  Matisse  had  givei 
a  journalist  88  years  earliei 
"Whose  work  do  I  study  th 
most?  Chardin's,"  Matisse  saic 
"I  go  [to  the  Louvre]  to  stud 
his  technique."  Freud  was  a  b 
more  explicit.  "I  don't  want  t 
copy  the  Chardin,"  he  told  me 
"I  simply  want  to  get  as  nea 
to  it  as  I  can.  It's  a  labor  c 
love."  Love,  I  would  imagins 
for  Chardin's  paint  surface: 
which  are  so  rich  and  dens< 
yet  so  precise  and  delicate 
never  meretricious  like  thos 
of  so  many  other  dix-huitiem 
artists.  Love,  too,  for  Chardin 
genius  at  distilling  the  sublim 
from  the  ordinary. 

We  left  Freud  hard  at  worl 
As  we  returned  through  th 
hallowed  dimness  of  the  olc 
master-filled  galleries,  I  looke 
back  at  Freud's  hunched  fi. 
ure  silhouetted  in  a  pool  e 
light.  Painting  seemed  an; 
thing  but  dead.  □ 
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ONTINI    ED     hROM     PAGE     176    W3S     a     Child, 

-hen  her  mother  had  to  ask  the  teacher 
ot  to  call  on  her:  "She'll  faint!"  (The  only 
me  a  teacher  did  call  on  Kim,  she  got 
izzy,  blanked  out,  was  jeered  by  her  class- 
lates,  and  ran  from  the  room  in  a  panic.) 
lor  did  her  demons  subside  with  adult- 
ood;  a  longtime  agoraphobic,  Basinger  was 
nee  housebound  for  six  months.  But  for  a 
lother  whose  child  was  still  a  toddler  when 
le  movie  was  filmed,  spending  three  months 
i  Africa  meant  scaling  the  Mount  Everest 
f  fear. 

"I  knew  I  had  to  do  this,"  Basinger  says. 
Kuki  Gallmann  is  a  conservationist,  heavy 
ito  the  environment  and  animal  protec- 
on,  which  is  a  huge  subject  of  mine.  Here 
as  a  woman  who  faced  her  fears.  But 
lere  I  was,  rolling  over  at  2:30  in  the 
lorning,  breaking  out  in  tears.  Alec  would 
ly,  'It's  O.K.;  you  have  to  do  this.'  But  I 
idn't  know  a  thing  about  going  into  the 
ash.  Here  I  am,  taking  my  three-year-old 
i  an  area  with  the  highest  rate  of  aids  in 
ie  world,  where  there's  all  this  disease  and 
olitical  instability,  where  even  the  bare 
;cessities  like  clean  water  are  question- 
?le.  There's  the  tick  fever  the  crew  came 
3wn  with,  where  you  have  sores  this  big 

.  "  She  spreads  her  hands  wide.  "And 
/erything  in  Africa  has  teeth:  the  trees, 
ie  bushes— everything  is  a  potential  dan- 
:r  for  a  three-year-old  child.  There  are 
iff  adders,  spitting  cobras,  pythons  the 
ze  you  wouldn't  believe,  poisonous  frogs— 
)u  have  no  idea  the  dreams  I  had  at 
ght.  So  vivid  and  terrifying!" 

She  closes  her  eyes  and  shudders.  "Alec 
id  I  love  adventure;  I'm  not  afraid  of  a 
tie  rain,  a  little  mud,  wearing  the  same 
othes  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  But  taking 
y  child  to  Africa— that  was  my  horror.  I 
dn't  know  whether  I'd  get  through  it  emo- 
)nally." 

But  she  did,  triumphantly.  The  movie  is 
sh  and  gorgeous,  portraying  an  Africa  so 
vishing  it's  easy  to  understand  why  both 
uki  Gallmann  and,  many  years  later,  Ba- 
nger herself  fell  in  love  with  it.  Africa 
rned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  experiences 
le's  ever  had. 

It's  real  life  that's  hard. 

ast  spring,  on  a  brilliant  June  day,  Ba- 
_i  singer  and  I  had  lounged  on  the  screened- 
porch  of  her  vast  country  house  in  Ama- 
insett,  discussing  the  perennial  topic  of 
here  she  should  live.  (We  had  been  dis- 
issing  it  for  six  months  already,  but  I  hadn't 
;t  figured  out  that  this  uncertainty  was  a 
;rmanent  condition  rather  than  a  transi- 
)nal  problem.)  The  setting  was  idyllic.  As 
m-dappled  shadows  rippled  across  the 


emerald  lawn,  a  balmy  breeze  rustled  cease- 
lessly through  the  treetops,  which  sighed 
and  tossed  in  constant  motion.  Thorough- 
bred horses  grazed  in  the  meadows  around 
us,  and  just  visible  through  the  leaves  was 
the  gabled  roof  of  the  house  where  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  Arthur  Miller  retreated  during 
their  brief,  tortured  marriage.  Suddenly, 
Basinger  leapt  to  her  feet,  squealing  and  hy- 
perventilating. 

A  deer  had  emerged  from  the  bushes 
and  was  trotting  calmly  around  the  swim- 
ming pool.  Basinger  watched,  transfixed,  as 
the  doe  peered  quizzically  at  us  and  then 
darted  through  an  opening  in  the  hedge. 
"Ohhhh!"  She  sank  back  into  her  wicker 
chair,  her  face  suffused  with  bliss,  and  ex- 
haled slowly.  For  a  moment  the  only  sound 
was  the  twittering  of  birds.  "Maybe  we  can 
make  it  work  here,"  she  said.  "I'm  willing 
to  give  it  a  try." 

For  months  Basinger  and  Baldwin  had 
been  fighting  about  where  to  live  now  that 
their  daughter  was  ready  to  start  school. 
They  had  always  shuttled  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Basinger's  small  bachelor-girl  house 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  Manhattan  apartment 
they  share  on  Central  Park  West,  and  this 
palatial  spread  in  the  Hamptons.  Baldwin 
wanted  to  make  the  country  their  primary 
residence,  but  Basinger  had  agonized  end- 
lessly. Would  it  be  too  isolating?  Could  she 
be  happy  here?  Would  she  turn  into  a  sub- 
urban housewife?  After  Ireland  was  born, 
Basinger  sank  deep  into  what  she  now 
refers  to  as  her  "June  Cleaver  phase"  ("Say 
bye-bye  to  Daddy!"  she  coos,  mocking  her- 
self in  a  baby  voice),  devoting  all  her  at- 
tention to  the  child  who  seemed  such  a 
miracle  to  her  41-year-old  mother.  Even 
when  Basinger  was  offered  the  irresistible 
part  of  Lynn  Bracken,  the  sultry  call  girl 
who  epitomizes  old-fashioned  Hollywood 
glamour  in  L.A.  Confidential,  she  turned  it 
down  twice  ("I  should  have  my  butt  kicked," 
she  says  now)  before  reluctantly  accepting 
the  role  that  would  win  her  a  Golden  Globe 
and  a  Screen  Actors  Guild  Award  along 
with  her  Oscar. 

But  as  her  career  heated  up  again,  so 
did  the  attendant  complications.  By  last 
spring  Basinger  had  agreed  to  enroll  Ire- 
land in  school  in  the  Hamptons,  but  when 
September  arrived  they  were  stuck  in  To- 
ronto, where  Basinger  was  filming  a  thriller 
called  Bless  the  Child,  to  be  released  this 
fall.  The  new  year  brought  a  new  round  of 
promises  to  get  Ireland  into  school.  "Next 
week,"  Kim  said  in  February.  "Or  the 
week  after  ..." 

They  have  owned  the  Amagansett  place 
for  nearly  four  years,  but  it  still  looks 
as  if  they  moved  in  a  few  days  ago;  the 
whole  house  is  piled  to  the  rafters  with 
packing  crates  and  furniture  shrouded  in 


bubble  wrap  and  quilted  moving  pads. 
There  are  spiderwebs  everywhere;  not  one 
room  is  usable,  so  when  they  come  out 
here  they  stay  at  a  nearby  inn  or  in  a  rented 
house  instead  of  their  own  spectacular  es- 
tate. The  idea  of  actually  making  this  place 
into  a  home  seems  to  overwhelm  Basinger. 
She  keeps  coming  to  the  house  and  sitting 
on  the  porch,  contemplating  the  enormity 
of  the  task  before  her— and  leaving  it  exact- 
ly as  it  is.  (She  now  claims  that  Alec  hired 
the  deer  that  appeared  before  us  so  entic- 
ingly on  that  long-ago  day  last  spring,  just 
to  seduce  his  animal-loving  wife  into  set- 
tling down  there.) 

"Alec  is  someone  who  longs  for  normali- 
ty," Basinger  says  with  a  sigh.  "But  I'm  a 
gypsy  at  heart.  I'd  take  off  in  a  minute  and 
go  live  in  France  for  a  year.  I'd  go  live  in 
Africa.  But  Alec  is  obstinate.  He's  got  his 
mind  set  on  living  this  life  out  on  Long  Is- 
land. He  wants  geese  overhead.  He  wants 
what  he  perceives  as  a  fairy  tale.  But  it's  a 
two-and-a-half-hour  drive  to  New  York  City 
to  have  a  meeting,  and  that's  the  reality.  I 
love  the  fairy-tale  magic  of  it  all,  but  I'm 
going  to  see  . . .  " 

Then  she  smiles,  her  face  lighting  up  with 
a  new  thought.  "I'm  not  going  to  worry 
about  this,  because  this  is  just  a  onetime 
thing,"  she  says.  "I  can  always  change  it. 
There's  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  to- 
morrow to  worry  about." 

Scarlett  O'Hara  may  be  the  first  charac- 
ter who  comes  to  mind,  but  Basinger's 
husband  says  the  reality  is  more  like  some- 
thing out  of  Tennessee  Williams.  "The  rea- 
son I  fell  in  love  with  Kim  is  that  she's 
so  odd,"  Baldwin  says.  "With  that  kind  of 
beauty,  this  is  a  woman  who  could  have 
married  the  head  of  a  studio  or  a  big  direc- 
tor or  a  movie  star  who  gets  $20  million  a 
movie.  She  could  have  everyone  shining  her 
ass  24  hours  a  day.  She  could  have  played 
ball.  But  she's  a  very  odd  woman.  I've  done 
plays  by  Tennessee  Williams;  he  was  really 
able  to  enunciate  certain  southern  charac- 
ters. I'm  from  Long  Island— I  never  really 
knew  they  existed.  But  my  wife  is  one  of 
those  people— an  absolutely  maddeningly  pe- 
culiar, exotic,  lovely  person." 

Indeed,  spending  time  with  Kim  can  re- 
veal an  unpredictable  cast  of  characters. 
One  day  she  seems  quite  straightforward; 
the  conversation  is  logical  and  linear.  An- 
other day  she  seems  to  be  on  another  plan- 
et; every  question  sends  her  off  on  long  di- 
gressions and  mystifying  free  associations 
filled  with  sentence  fragments  that  trail  off 
into  vapor.  On  one  particular  afternoon, 
she  is  distracted  and  short  of  sleep:  she  and 
Alec  had  a  fight  the  night  before  and  she's 
still  fuming.  We  are  hanging  out  in  a  small 
office  Alec  keeps  on  the  ground  floor  of 
their  Manhattan  apartment  building,  filled 
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with  massive  masculine  Furniture  and  free 
weights  lined  up  in  .1  perfect  row  in  fronl  o! 
a  huge  bank  of  television  and  stereo  equip- 
ment. ( K i in  refers  to  tins  room  as  "the  dun- 
geon.") When  Alec  walks  in.  Kim  lets  him 
have  it,  immediately  picking  up  their  argu- 
ment where  they  left  off.  (Alec  broke  his 
promise  not  to  make  business  calls  while 
driving  the  family  in  from  Long  Island, 
when  he  lost  his  temper  on  the  phone,  the 
ear  swerved  dangerously.)  "'Why  did  you 
break  your  promise'.'"  Kim  demands,  as  fu- 
rious as  if  Baldwin  had  abandoned  her  for 
another  woman. 

Volatile  as  their  relationship  is.  it  has 
clearly  provided  a  crucial  anchor  for  her. 
"Kim  has  changed  a  lot,"  says  her  youngest 
sister.  Ashley  Brewer,  whom  Basinger  con- 
siders her  best  friend.  "She  is  so  much  hap- 
pier now.  She  absolutely  adores  being  a 
mother,  and  she's  real  safe  and  secure  in 
her  marriage.  She  and  Alec  just  constantly 
disagree  . . .  but  they  love  each  other  very 
much,  and  they'll  be  together  forever." 

Fighting  all  the  way,  no  doubt.  "He'll 
look  at  me  and  say,  'I  hate  you,  you  know,' " 
Basinger  reports  with  a  mischievous  grin. 
"I'll  say,  "I  hate  you  back.'" 

If  anything.  Basinger  has  often  seemed 
even  more  eccentric  in  public  than  she  does 
in  private.  There  was  her  unfathomable  de- 
cision to  buy  the  town  of  Braselton,  Geor- 
gia, a  business  venture  that  involved  her 
brother  and  became  such  a  fiasco  that 
it  caused  a  major  rupture  in  her  family. 
(Basinger  didn't  speak  to  her  mother,  whom 
she  once  worshiped  but  who  sided  with  her 
brother,  for  nine  years.)  There  was  her  ro- 
mance with  Prince  (Prince!),  who  seemed 
an  exceedingly  unlikely  choice  for  the  ul- 
timate prom  queen.  There  was  her  cata- 
strophic commitment  to  star  in  Boxing  He- 
lena, a  repellent  movie  in  which  Basinger 
would  have  played  a  woman  whose  arms 
and  legs  are  cut  off  by  a  former  lover  who 
keeps  her  in  a  box.  When  she  backed  out  of 
the  project,  the  production  company  sued 
her.  Basinger  lost  the  court  fight  and  was 
forced  into  bankruptcy. 

The  periodic  eruptions  of  bizarreness 
also  included  Basinger 's  disastrous  1990 
appearance  as  an  Academy  Award  presen- 
ter, specifically  the  grotesque  gown  she  de- 
signed herself,  to  universal  ridicule,  and  the 
impromptu  outburst  that  stunned  the  most 
important  show-business  audience  in  the 
world.  (As  Baldwin  describes  it,  "There's 
Kim  standing  up  there  saying,  'You  idiots 
should  have  given  an  Oscar  to  Spike  Lee- 
shame  on  you!'") 

"She  really  stuck  her  foot  in  her  mouth 
that  time,"  says  Brewer.  "But  she  has  a  huge 
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heart,  and  she  |ust  says  what  she  believes." 
When  I  ask  Basinger  about  the  weirdness 
(actor,  she  throws  her  head  back  and  whoopfl 
with  laughter.  She  laughs  lor  a  long,  long 
lime    and  doesn't  explain  it  at  all. 

I  here  are  a  number  of  things  she's  done 
that  flout  expectations,"  Baldwin  tells  me 
later  "She  doesn't  care.  There's  this  inno- 
cent foundation  that's  always  linked  to 
passion:  'I  loved  it  when  my  mother  made 
me  dresses,  so  I'm  going  to  make  my  own 
dress  lor  the  Oscars.'  'I  love  music,  so  I'm 
going  to  date  Prince.'  It's  completely  fu- 
eled by  emotion.  Kim  is  an  extraordinarily 
instinctual  person." 

Baldwin  does  his  best  to  accommodate 
her  capriciousness,  although  it  can  be 
exasperating.  She  refused  to  deal  with  fur- 
nishing their  New  York  apartment,  so  he 
hired  a  decorator  and  got  it  done.  "She  said 
the  whole  thing  looked  like  Nancy  Reagan's 
bedroom,"  reports  Brewer.  Basinger  never 
bothered  with  pool  furniture,  so  Baldwin 
bought  some— only  to  be  greeted  by  shrieks 
of  "I  hate  it!  Take  it  back!" 

He  should  have  known.  Basinger,  who 
has  enough  dogs  to  open  her  own  pound 
and  feeds  every  stray  cat  for  miles,  fell  in 
love  with  Baldwin  the  morning  they  were 
driving  down  the  Hollywood  Freeway  to 
the  set  of  The  Marrying  Man  and  saw  a  dog 
get  hit  by  a  car  and  run  off,  injured.  To 
Baldwin's  astonishment,  she  insisted  he  chase 
the  dog  so  they  could  take  it  to  the  vet— 
which  he  did,  risking  his  life  and  causing 
them  both  to  be  extremely  late  to  work. 

But  he  got  the  dog— and  the  girl. 

"She  wants  you  to  get  out  of  the  car 
and  get  the  dog  on  the  Hollywood  Free- 
way, so  you  jump  out  of  the  car  and  get 
the  dog,"  he  says.  "You  carry  16  bags  to 
the  airport  because  she  wants  chopped  al- 
monds on  the  plane.  She  doesn't  want  di- 
amonds and  furs  and  penthouses;  she 
wants  chopped  almonds.  It's  20  degrees 
below  zero,  but  if  Kim  wants  vegetable 
soup  from  the  blah-blah  diner,  I  put  on 
my  boots  and  go  get  it,  because  I  love 
Kim.  Kim's  tastes  are  very  simple,  but  she 
doesn't  want  any  of  the  things  anybody 
else  wants." 

Her  emotions  are  endlessly  volatile.  Bald- 
win will  be  awakened  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  the  sound  of  his  wife  weeping; 
when  he  asks  her  what's  wrong,  she  sobs 
that  she  wishes  she  had  finished  college.  He 
arises  in  the  morning  to  find  her  sitting 
with  a  fist  in  her  mouth  and  a  look  of  hor- 
ror on  her  face,  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  watches  the  television  news: 
"Alec,  we've  just  got  to  do  something  about 
the  Albanian  refugees!" 

There  seems  to  be  a  bottomless  reser- 
voir of  empathy  and  grief  inside  her.  Al- 
most anything  can  elicit  the  pain,  which 


easily  overwhelms  her.  It  is  doubtless  the 
source  of  her  longtime  commitment  as  an 
animal-rights  activist;  Basinger,  who  has 
few  friends  and  rarely  goes  out,  identified 
far  more  easily  with  animals  than  with 
people.  She  will  always  give  her  heart  to 
the  wounded  rather  than  the  whole.  "If 
you  walk  into  a  field  of  perfect  pumpkins, 
she  walks  over  to  the  hideously  deformed 
pumpkin  and  takes  that  one,"  reports 
Baldwin.  "She  says,  'You  know  I'm  always 
going  to  pick  the  ugly  one  no  one  else  is 
going  to  want.'" 

There  has  always  been  a  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe quality  about  Basinger;  one  gets 
the  sense  of  someone  permanently  bruised, 
profoundly  damaged— but  by  what?  Like 
Basinger  herself,  the  answer  is  peculiarly 
elusive.  She  grew  up  in  Athens,  Georgia 
as  the  middle  child  of  five.  She  adores, 
her  father  and  says  she'll  love  her  mother 
"forever,"  despite  their  rift,  which  they 
have  recently  begun  to  mend.  Her  parents 
eventually  separated,  but  they  have  never 
divorced.  "Southern  people  don't  get  di 
vorced;  they  just  separate  for  20  years," 
Basinger  says.  "They  live  about  two  miles 
from  each  other." 

Kim  was  a  shy,  introverted  girl  who  was 
often  "flat-out  paralyzed  by  fear  and  self- 
consciousness,"  she  says.  But  she  is  vague 
about  the  underlying  reason  for  her  fears 
"Parents  can  be  very  influential  in  design- 
ing those  little  creepy-crawlers  that  jump 
around  in  your  mind  for  the  rest  of  youi 
life,"  she  says  darkly.  "It's  the  fear  of  nol 
being  good  enough.  Someone  somewhere 
along  the  way  has  given  you  the  idea  thai 
maybe  you  might  not  be." 

In  retrospect,  she  feels  her  mother 
attempts  to  shield  her— by  calling  the  teacher 
for  example— were  misguided.  "She  was  i 
mother  tiger;  she  thought  she  was  protect 
ing  me,  whereas  in  reality  I  needed  help,' 
Basinger  says.  "That  was  a  sign  of  some 
thing  that  was  definitely  wrong." 

But  even  then  she  was  strong-willed 
"Kim  refused  to  eat  meat,"  says  Brewer 
who  still  lives  in  Athens,  as  do  their  par 
ents.  "My  mother  would  send  her  to  he 
room.  That  was  a  war  right  there."  As  stub 
bornly  devoted  to  her  principles  then  as  sb 
is  today,  Basinger  never  gave  in.  She  stil 
doesn't  eat  meat. 

Her  beauty  was  another  cause  for  inne 
turmoil.  Her  peers  failed  to  recognize  it 
tormenting  her  about  her  height  and  th 
voluptuous  lips  that  would  later  make  met 
weak-kneed.  In  the  Deep  South  of  th 
1950s,  she  was  taunted  with  names  sucl 
as  "Nigger  Lips"  and  "Tall  Tree."  Whei 
she  was  only  four  or  five,  Basinger  tol< 
her  father  she  wanted  an  operation  on  he 
mouth.  "My  father  would  say,  'Someda 
you're  going  to  make  money  with  thos 
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,,'"  she  recalls.  But  by  high  school  she  had  become  a  varsity 
:erleader  and  "the  kind  of  girl  that  15  guys  asked  to  the 
m,"  as  Brewer  puts  it.  "There  were  too  many  girls  who  were 
ous  of  her,  who  hated  her." 

rhe  Athens  Junior  Miss  pageant  was  Basinger's  ticket  out  of 
orgia,  but  despite  considerable  success  she  loathed  being  a 
del.  "I  was  so  insecure  I  was  out  of  my  mind,"  she  says. 
>u're  just  criticized  all  the  time.  O.K.,  so  that  fried  me.  And  I 
,  fighting  my  own  image  tooth  and  nail  every  day.  I  rebelled 
inst  it.  I  don't  consider  myself  sexy.  I  have  to  act  to  be  sexy. 

not  very  good  at  being  a  'girl,'  for  the  type  of  man  who 
I  that  kind  of  thing.  I'm  a  clean  person;  I'll  put  on  a  little 
keup.  but  I'm  basically  not  a  very  feminine  girl." 
ier  habitual  uniform  is  what  her  husband  calls  the  "Chair- 
n  Mao  outfit"— white  T-shirt,  black  pants,  black  socks,  no 
s— hardly  a  getup  for  the  kind  of  sex  symbol  she  has  general- 
ilayed.  Mustering  that  inner  femme  fatale  has  always  required 
snormous  effort.  When  she  first  came  to  New  York,  the  ven- 
ule Eileen  Ford  even  let  Basinger  stay  in  her  house  for  a 
le,  but  the  fledgling  model  spent  most  of  her  time  locked  in 

room  reading  the  Bible.  "I  was  so  scared  of  my  own  shadow 
:  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  cross  the  street  at  all,  my  heart  was 
ting  so  badly,"  Basinger  says.  "I  felt  like  'Whatever  you  do, 
ise  don't  look  at  me!'  All  these  eyes  are  on  you,  and  I  don't 
it  'em  on  me."  She  rolls  her  eyes.  "Am  I  in  the  wrong  busi- 
5  or  what?" 

leeking  some  form  of  protection,  she  married  Ron  Britton,  a 
ceup  artist  16  years  her  senior,  whom  she  describes  as  "a  father 
re."  They  divorced  after  eight  years,  and  Basinger  spent  the 

eight  years  paying  him  alimony. 
«Jor  did  her  career  provide  much  of  an  anchor.  "People  are  so 
le,"  Basinger  says  wearily.  "This  business  is  so  fickle.  I  know 
it  it  feels  like  to  be  on  the  absolute  bottom— emotionally,  spiri- 
ly,  professionally— to  be  absolutely  naked  down  there,  and  then 
;et  up  and  start  rising,  one  step  at  a  time.  I've  learned  a  lot  of 
gs  the  hard  way.  God  knows  I've  done  things  I  wish  I'd  never 
e.  But  I've  been  very  lucky  to  learn  those  lessons.  A  lot  of  this 

strengthened  me,  freed  me.  There's  always  something  to  learn, 
ryone  loves  a  winner;  it  validates  you  to  a  society  that  gives 

all  those  ribbons  and  awards.  But  success  is  like  wildfire:  they 
>w  a  little  of  it  your  way  ..."  She  sighs. 

asinger  knows  all  too  well  what  it's  like  when  "they"  stamp 
out  the  fire.  After  meeting  Baldwin  a  decade  ago  on  The 
'rying  Man,  she  and  her  husband-to-be  had  a  horrendous 
:  making  the  movie;  the  stars  ended  up  virtually  at  war  with 
Disney  executives  overseeing  the  film.  Basinger  became  the 
,et  of  venomous  rumormongering  that  charged  her  with  being 
mically  late,  with  demanding  tanks  of  Evian  water  for  her 
mpoos  (completely  untrue,  she  insists),  with  vanishing  into 
trailer  for  torrid  sessions  with  Baldwin.  She  was  also  excori- 
1  for  asking  that  some  of  Neil  Simon's  lines  be  rewritten;  she 
eved  they  were  misogynistic  and  unfunny.  Although  critics 
s  had  the  same  problem  with  Simon's  female  characters  for 
*s,  the  male  studio  executives  on  The  Marrying  Man  were  as 
"aged  as  if  a  bimbo  had  had  the  temerity  to  question  God. 
singer's  instincts  were  later  confirmed  by  the  critical  pound- 
the  film  received— and  by  its  failure  at  the  box  office.) 
Vlthough  the  experience  put  a  serious  dent  in  Basinger's  profes- 
■al  reputation,  intrepid  directors  have  not  been  deterred.  "I 
rd  stories  about  her  and  Alec  going  a  bit  wild  back  then,  but 
'  had  just  met  each  other— why  wouldn't  they  go  a  bit  berserk?" 
;h  Hudson  says.  "Having  read  the  things  people  had  said  about 
I  expected  it  to  be  more  difficult,  but  I  enjoyed  working  with 
very  much.  I  did  not  at  any  moment  find  her  a  prima  donna." 
'urtis  Hanson,  the  director  and  co-scriptwriter  of  L.A.  Confi- 
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ilential,  was  equally  pleased,  "I've  always 
fell  Kun  has  been  underappreciated,  that 
she  was  .1  better  actress  than  the  material 

she  was  in."  he  sa\s,  "Kim  is  candid:  that's 

the  good  news,  and  that's  die  bail  news.  I 

don't  think  she's  good  at  being  politic,  Bui 
once  we  gut  past  the  questioning,  she  gave 
herself  over  to  trusting  me,  and  the  resull 

was  an  apparently  effortless  performance 
and  a  complete  lack  of  self-consciousness. 
Even  though  she  is  not  on-screen  that  much, 
she  is  so  emotionally  true  that  she  domi- 
nates the  mo\  le. 

"Bui  Kim  is  eccentric,  and  she's  mercu- 
rial. She  is  just  such  a  contradiction.  She's 
beautiful,  and  yet  she  does  her  best  to  re- 
ject it.  She's  tomboyish.  She's  funny;  she 
made  me  laugh  a  lot.  Most  actors  crave 
the  spotlight;  they  love  the  attention.  Kim 
is  extremely  uncomfortable  in  the  spot- 
light. She  genuinely  hales  it." 

Indeed,  Basinger's  peak  moment  in  the 
spotlight  turned  out  to  be  so  stressful  it 
completely  short-circuited  her  wiring. 
When  she  was  nominated  for  an  Academy 
Award  for  L.A.  Confidential  she  expected  to 
lose  to  Gloria  Stuart.  "Everyone  said  Titan- 
ic would  take  everything,"  she  explains.  "I 
never  imagined  I  would  get  it.  The  Acade- 
my Award  is  out  there  in  space— Cinderella 
and  the  pumpkin  and  the  whole  nine  yards. 


When  m\  hairdresser  asked  me  ii  I'd  pre- 
pared a  speech,  I  told  her,  'I  don't  have  any- 
thing. Non  know  and  I  know  it's  Gloria  I 
was  all  readj  to  stand  up  loi  Gloria   and 

then  (  uba  Gooding  turned  to  me  and  said 

mj  name,  and  everything  went  silent.  Every- 
thing was  in  slow  motion.  My  whole  brain 
switched  off.  Alec  was  mouthing,  'Get  up! 
(iet  up!'  lint  I  had  no  thought  process.  I 
know  Ciod  helped  me  out  of  that  chair." 

She  made  her  way  to  the  stage  in  a 
da/e.  "My  dress  had  this  pain-in-thc-ass 
train,  and  the  cameras  are  up  your  nose," 
she  says.  *'i  don't  remember  anything.  I 
just  remember  holding  up  the  Oscar  and 
saying,  'This  is  for  you.  Daddy!'  The  Os- 
car was  wet  and  it  was  slipping  out  of 
my  hand;  and  I  remember  looking  down 
all  of  a  sudden  and  I  saw  the  actual  thing 
in  my  hand  and  1  thought,  'Uh— did  I  steal 
this  from  the  bathroom?'  I'm  still  in  shock 
to  this  day." 

But  if  the  spotlight  remains  torture  for 
her.  the  experience  of  submerging  her- 
self in  motherhood  has  taught  Basinger  a 
lesson  about  the  dangers  of  retreating.  "I 
don't  want  to  be  dependent  on  my  daugh- 
ter emotionally,"  she  says.  "That's  not  a 
good  thing  for  your  child  to  see.  You  have 
to  be  content  in  your  own  accomplish- 
ments and  live  life  in  a  balanced  emotion- 
al state,  rather  than  living  as  someone 
who's  indecisive,  who's  needy,  who's  emo- 
tionally all  over  the  place." 


Basinger  has  always  believed  that  sepa 
ration  issues  were  part  ol  the  piobleir 
with  her  own  mother,  and  the  complcxitie! 
of  their  relationship  provide  a  cautionar; 
example  in  charting  her  own  course  Kin 
has  vowed  not  to  do  what  her  molhe 
did.  Baldwin  explains.  "She  keeps  remind 
ing  herself  that  your  child  is  going  to  grov 
up  and  leave  you,  so  you  have  to  maki 
sure  you  have  a  life  for  yourself" 

Where  that  life  will  be  is  anybody' 
guess,  but  it's  likely  that  Baldwin's  al 
tempts  to  turn  a  Tennessee  Williams  chai 
acter  into  a  soccer  mom  will  be  thwarted 
one  way  or  another.  Basinger  has  mor 
pressing  matters  on  her  mind  than  decc 
rating  a  big  house.  In  the  past,  she  has  o 
ten  compared  her  life  to  a  battered  ol 
trunk:  everywhere  it's  traveled,  someon 
has  slapped  a  sticker  on  it,  and  now  it 
covered  with  other  people's  labels.  Sr 
sees  her  personal  goal  as  stripping  off  a 
those  old  labels  and  discovering  what 
underneath. 

"I  still  haven't  gotten  to  the  core  of  wh 
I  am  and  what  I  want  to  do  in  my  life 
she  says.  "It's  like  I've  got  a  garden,  an 
it's  got  a  lot  of  weeds;  things  need  to  t 
done  to  it.  but  it  has  a  lot  of  potential  1 
be  reborn.  As  much  as  I've  loved  doing  f( 
my  child,  I  need  to  get  back  there." 

There  is  a  faraway  look  on  her  face  ; 
she  gazes  off  into  the  distance.  "Becomii 
the  person  I'm  meant  to  become,"  si 
says  softly.  "That's  all  I  want."  □ 


Goldsmith  and  Khan 

continued  from  page  1 1 a  a  last-minute 
popular  appeal.  "We  were  short  $4  mil- 
lion, so  I  got  in  an  open  van  with  a  big 
box  and  went  around  Pakistan  to  30  cities, 
collecting  money,"  says  Imran,  who  was 
the  largest  single  donor  until  recently.  "I'd 
start  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  at  mid- 
night people  would  still  be  giving  me  mon- 
ey. When  it  opened,  that  was  the  greatest 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  happiness  I'd 
ever  known.  God  was  kind  to  me  in  crick- 
et, but  nothing  came  close  to  this." 

At  47,  Imran  has  been  retired  from 
sports  for  8  years,  but  he  enjoyed  one 
of  the  longest  professional  careers  in  crick- 
et history,  playing  from  the  age  of  18  to 
39.  He  was  renowned  as  an  all-rounder,  a 
fast  bowler  who  was  also  proficient  at  bat, 
and  as  an  inspirational  captain  who  took 
on  a  Pakistani  cricket  system  mired  in 
nepotism  and  corruption  and  engineered 
Pakistan's  emergence  as  a  force  in  world 
cricket. 

But  because  of  his  personal  attributes, 
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Imran's  fame  transcended  the  sports  world 
and  elevated  him  into  international  society 
at  its  most  rarefied  levels.  "He  wasn't  like 
a  Wayne  Gretzky  with  broken  teeth;  the 
thing  about  Imran  was  that  he  was  just  so 
fucking  beautiful,"  says  one  Oxford  school- 
mate. "There's  no  real  equivalent  in  Amer- 
ican sports,  although  Michael  Jordan  might 
come  close  in  some  ways.  Imran  had  nat- 
ural class;  people  would  defer  to  him.  He 
was  so  arrogant  and  beautiful  that  even  ar- 
rogant and  beautiful  people  could  not 
cope  with  him;  you  look  at  him  and  you 
feel  inadequate."  Indeed,  cricket  insiders 
tell  stories  about  how  Imran's  physique 
was  so  astounding  that  when  Pakistan  was 
playing  its  arch-rival,  India,  Imran  had 
only  to  walk  through  the  locker  room  naked 
to  intimidate  the  other  team. 

Even  now  his  taut  body  betrays  not  an 
ounce  of  flab,  and  with  his  chiseled  fea- 
tures, bronze  skin,  and  tousled  black  hair, 
Imran  cut  quite  a  swath  through  London 
social  circles  during  his  years  as  a  player. 
"He  was  very  glamorous,"  says  Lady  Cosi- 
ma  Somerset,  Jemima's  cousin.  "Lots  of 
women  were  in  love  with  him." 

"I  think  I  was  one  of  the  few  upper-class 


English  girls  he  hadn't  got  in  bed."  jok 
Jemima's  older  half-sister  India  Jane  B 
ley,  a  painter.  Imran's  lady  friends  includf 
Goldie  Hawn,  the  artist  Emma  Sergeai 
actress  Stephanie  Beacham,  heiress  Susa 
nah  Constantine,  Lady  Liza  Campb< 
(daughter  of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor),  ai 
German  MTV  presenter  Kristiane  Back 
along  with  many  others  (one  of  whom  c 
scribed  him  as  "sex  on  a  stick").  Certair 
his  exoticism  lent  him  an  aura  that  pa 
faced  Englishmen  found  it  difficult  to  co 
pete  with.  "Women  flung  themselves  at  h 
like  lemmings  going  off  a  cliff,"  obsen 
his  friend  Jonathan  Mermagen,  a  spo 
marketing  consultant.  "Young  titled  worn 
from  good  English  families— they  behav 
like  15-year-olds  around  David  Bowie." 


But  Imran  was  always  more  than 
athlete.  He  has  written  five  books, 
eluding  Warrior  Race,  a  lavishly  illustrat 
volume  about  the  Pathan  tribes  of  Pa 
stan's  North-West  Frontier  province,  anc 
diis  Journey,  which  traces  the  great  Im 
River  from  its  delta  on  the  Arabian  Sea 
the  headwaters  in  the  Himalayas.  An  an 
biography  called  Imran  Khan:  A  Political  < 


Hritual  Memoir  is  being  published  by 
I  acmillan  in  England  next  year. 
Pakistan  is  a  country  of  tribes,  and  Im- 
n.  the  son  of  an  engineer,  is  a  descendant 
the  infamous  Pathan  warriors  from  the 
Id,  remote  region  called  the  Tribal  Ar- 
s.  The  Khans  were  the  landowning  tribal 
ieftains;  "Khan"  means  prince.  Proud 
d  fiercely  independent,  the  Pathans  have 
ng  been  renowned  as  men  who  cannot 
tamed.  "No  one  has  ever  managed  to 
bdue  them,"  notes  one  Pakistan  guide- 
iok.  "The  Mughals,  Afghans,  Sikhs,  Brit- 
n  and  Russians  have  suffered  defeat  at 
:ir  hands." 

ike  his  ancestors,  Imran  has  always 
J  been  a  man  who  refuses  to  give  up, 
d  he  has  an  impressive  track  record  of 
umphing  over  impossible  odds.  When 

became  captain  of  the  Pakistani  cricket 
im,  he  was  recognized  as  a  lethal  player, 
it  few  anticipated  the  re- 
usable leadership  abil- 

that  would  allow  him 

drive  a  less-than-stellar 

>up  of  men  to  the  most 

likely  victories.  Imran 

esn't  play  to  lose. 

These  days  his  foray 

:o  politics  is  eliciting 

nilar  predictions  of 

lure  from  the  powers 

tt  be.  One  night  Imran, 

mima,  and  I  go  to  a 

iner  in  Lahore  for  Wil- 

m  Milam,  the  Ameri- 

n  ambassador  to  Pa- 

;tan,  a  jovial  man  with 

rewd  eyes.  When  I  ask 

nbassador  Milam  how 

ach  chance  he  thinks 

tran  has  of  becoming  prime  minister,  he 

lghs  heartily.  "Zero,"  he  says. 

Meanwhile,  Imran  has  taken  one  look 

the  crowd  and  regrets  having  come. 
ie  party  is  thronged  with  the  Pakistani 
ling  elite,  notably  supporters  of  the  last 
o  democratically  elected  governments, 
Dse  of  Benazir  Bhutto  (a  schoolmate  of 
iran's  at  Oxford)  and  the  recently  de- 
sed  Nawaz  Sharif— both  of  whom  have 
en  accused  of  corruption  on  a  stagger- 
;  scale.  If  Imran  were  a  different  kind  of 
in,  he  might  circulate  and  schmooze, 
ltivating  support  even  among  those  he 
Ids  in  contempt.  Instead  he  wolfs  down 
plate  of  lamb,  rice,  and  chicken  curry 
the  buffet  and  signals  to  Jemima  that 

wants  to  leave  immediately.  "There  were 

many  crooks  there,"  he  says  in  a  loud 
ice  as  we  depart. 

Since  Pakistan  is  ranked  one  of  the 
ost  corrupt  states  in  the  world  by  inter- 
tional  risk-assessment  experts,  a  candi- 
te  offering  probity  has  his  work  cut  out 


for  him.  Although  Imran's  detractors  sug- 
gest that  he  simply  can't  stand  being  out 
of  the  limelight  and  sees  politics  as  a  way 
back  in,  his  determination  to  help  his 
country  seems  motivated  largely  by  altru- 
ism, since  It's  obvious  that  he  could  have 
a  much  more  pleasant  life  as  the  husband 
of  an  heiress  in  England.  "I'm  basically  an 
idealist,"  he  says.  "I've  never  been  a  realist 
in  my  life.  It  was  like  that  in  cricket.  I  nev- 
er thought  I  could  fail." 

He  is  also  too  proud  to  be  supported 
by  his  wife.  "He  would  rather  die,"  Jemi- 
ma says.  "He  believes  in  a  man  being  able 
to  support  his  family.  But  he  gave  most  of 
the  money  he'd  made  in  cricket  to  the 
hospital.  He  has  given  everything  that 
meant  anything  to  him,  including  his  Mer- 
cedes, his  World  Cup,  and  his  cricket  bat. 
He  was  practically  penniless  when  I  met 
him— still  is." 

Four  years  ago  Imran  launched  his  po- 


LONG-LOST  DADDY 

Imran  at  his  only  meeting  with 

Tyrian,  the  daughter  he 

had  with  former  girlfriend  Sita  White, 

Wyndham  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 

California,  October  17,  1998. 


litical  party,  Tehrik-i-Insaf  (the  Movement 
for  Justice),  which  apparently  triggered  the 
bombing  of  his  hospital  by  entrenched  in- 
terests threatened  by  his  potential  popular- 
ity as  a  national  leader.  "I  did  say  I  would 
take  them  on,"  he  admits.  "I  decided  this 
country  was  going  to  become  unlivable. 
Pakistan  is  considered  a  basket  case,  a 
failed  state.  Politics  takes  me  away  from 
everything  I  would  like  to  do,  but  if  I  want 
my  children  to  grow  up  in  Pakistan  ..." 
He  sighs.  "Anyone  who  can  afford  to  is 
leaving  the  country.  It's  very  difficult  to 
hire  people;  people  don't  see  any  future 
for  their  kids.  Either  you  go  abroad  or  you 
join  one  of  these  Mafias— or  you  fight 
them  and  try  to  change  the  system.  I'm 


considered  a  very  naive  politician  because 
of  my  refusal  to  compromise.  But  I  am 
trying  to  fight  the  status  quo.  How  can 
you  join  the  status  quo  and  fight  them?  I 
know  it's  a  huge  thing  to  try  and  make 
this  a  livable  society,  but  I  think  I  should 
try.  All  my  life,  my  training  is  the  ability  to 
keep  picking  yourself  up  and  keep  fight- 
ing. The  successful  sportsman  is  the  one 
who  never  gives  up." 

He  stares  off  into  the  distance,  scowl- 
ing. "So  I  guess  I'll  try." 

But  Imran's  commitment  to  politics  has 
required  some  major  adjustments  for  his 
fragile  young  wife.  Her  French-born  father, 
who  had  dual  citizenship  in  France  and 
England,  maintained  homes  outside  Lon- 
don and  in  Paris  as  well  as  a  17th-century 
chateau  in  Burgundy  and  a  family  com- 
pound in  Mexico  called  Cuixmala,  an  estate 
so  large  that  Jemima  estimates  there  are 
40  children  living  in  the  servants'  quarters 
alone.  But  Imran's  deci- 
sion to  become  a  Paki- 
stani politician  leaves  his 
own  family  little  choice 
but  to  live  in  Pakistan,  a 
challenge  even  when  the 
water  and  the  electricity 
are  on.  (They  were  off 
the  last  time  Princess  Di- 
ana came  to  visit  them, 
but  Jemima,  who  has  of- 
ten been  compared  to  Di- 
ana, says  she  was  a  good 
sport  about  it.) 

In  a  country  where 
disease  is  rampant,  hy- 
gienic standards  are  abys- 
mal, and  even  drinking 
the  water  can  be  deadly, 
Jemima  and  her  children 
have  been  chronically  ill — a  manifesta- 
tion of  frailty  that  annoys  Imran  no  end. 
When  a  friend  of  Jemima's  visited  Pa- 
kistan and  landed  in  the  hospital  with  a 
particularly  virulent  strain  of  salmonella, 
Imran  said  contemptuously,  "He's  weak!" 
Imran  has  no  sympathy  for  complaints 
about  the  physical  difficulties  of  life  in  his 
native  land.  "These  are  things  that  make 
you  stronger,"  he  insists.  "Struggle  is  good 
for  you.  If  people  avoid  struggle,  they  de- 
cay. Life  has  been  very  easy  for  Jemima." 
He  grins.  "Maybe  I'm  a  godsend  to  make 
her  struggle." 

Tied  down  with  her  babies— three-year- 
old  Sulaiman  and  one-year-old  Kasim 
Jemima  waits  endlessly  at  home  for  her 
elusive  husband  to  return  from  his  rounds 
of  political  meetings,  hospital-related  activ- 
ities, and  of  course  the  obligatory  daily 
workout  at  his  gym.  (Imran  rhapsodizes 
about  how  wonderful  it  is  to  have  chil- 
dren, but  he  appears  to  do  virtually  none 
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of  the  actual  child  care  himseli  )  Much  of 
the  time  Jemima  doesn't  know  where  her 
husband  is.  when  he  doesn't  show  up,  she 
is  often  reduced  to  calling  around  to  the 
gym  or  the  hospital  to  trj  to  locate  him. 
"When  I'm  not  here,  I  never  evei  get  him 
on  the  phone  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  she  says  disconsolately. 

Curled  up  on  her  living-room  sola.  Jemi- 
ma looks  pale  and  ethereal.  She  is  nib- 
bling Cadbury's  chocolate  brought  from 
England  and  sipping  fresh  pomegranate 
juice  squeezed  by  a  servant;  after  count- 
less bouts  of  gastrointestinal  illness,  she 
has  developed  such  an  aversion  to  curries 
and  other  local  fare  that  she  appears  to 
subsist  largeh,  on  chocolate  and  pomegran- 
ate juice.  The  intensely  romantic  whirlwind 
o(  her  early  days  with  Imran  seems  like 
another  lifetime. 

"So  much  has  happened  since  then,  it 
feels  like  such  a  long  time  ago,"  she  says. 
"He  talked  about  marriage  by  our  third 
meeting,  maybe  even  the  second.  He  wasn't 
interested  in  having  an  affair  with  some- 
one at  that  stage  in  his  life.  He  wanted  to 
get  married." 

They  were  introduced  by  Jemimas  sister 
India  Jane.  "It  was  quite  old-fashioned," 
Jemima  says.  "My  sister  almost  made  it  like 
a  traditional  arranged  marriage.  Imran  had 
said  he  wanted  to  have  an  arranged  mar- 
riage to  a  Pakistani  girl,  because  that's  what 
everyone  in  his  family  does." 

Instead,  he  set  British  society  agog  by 
sweeping  Jemima  off  her  feet.  Her  mother 
was  sympathetic,  but  her  father  was  ap- 
palled. "Jimmy  obviously  blew  a  gasket," 
confirms  Lady  Annabel  when  I  visit  her 
later  in  London.  "But  he  developed  the 
same  love  for  Imran  that  I  did."  Family 
members  insist  that  Goldsmith  and  Imran 
had  great  respect  for  each  other,  but  what 
hit  the  rumor  mill  was  Goldsmith's  alleged 
comment  that  Imran  would  make  "a  won- 
derful first  husband"  for  Jemima. 

India  Jane  Birley  saw  deeper.  "Imran  of- 
fered her  some  sort  of  moral  certainty.  That 
was  the  one  thing  Jemima  hadn't  grown  up 
with."  she  says.  "Besides,  what  Jimmy  in- 
culcated in  us  was  that  English  men  are  so 
incredibly  dreary— the  most  drippy,  ghastly 
people,  and  the  aristocracy  are  the  most 
decadent  and  useless  in  the  world.  I  think 
Jimmy  took  an  enormous  pride  in  being 
an  outsider." 

In  choosing  Imran,  Jemima  picked  the 
ultimate  outsider,  trumping  even  her  rene- 
gade father.  When  the  glamorous  couple 
wed,  she  was  21  and  Imran  was  42.  First 
they  married  in  a  secret  Muslim  ceremony 
in  Paris.  "The  only  person  who  knew  was 
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in\  mother,"  saj  9  Jemima.  I  hat  was  fol- 
lowed D)   the  big  Society  wedding  staged 

bj  hei  parents  and  then  by  a  traditional 
Pakistani  ceremony  in  Lahore.  The  Khans 
were  just  as  shocked  as  the  Goldsmiths; 
when  the  bride  was  introduced  to  Imran's 
aunt,  a  relative  told  Jemima.  "She's  still  re- 
covering from  the  shock."  Inii.ui's  aunt 
glared  at  them.  "Who  says  I'm  recovered?" 
she  said. 

Jemima,  who  has  learned  Urdu  well 
enough  to  converse  fluently,  puts  on  a  brave 
face  about  the  accommodations  she  has 
made  since  her  move.  "1  was  always  quite 
adaptable,"  she  says.  "The  health  problems 
are  the  most  difficult  for  me,  the  fact  that 
I'm  quite  often  sick  and  the  children  are 
sick.  But  as  far  as  adapting  to  the  culture 
is  concerned,  I  never  had  problems  with 
that."  She  pauses,  and  then  adds,  "It  may 
be  that  my  upbringing  was  so  unconven- 
tional it  prepared  me." 

iT  T  nconventional"  doesn't  begin  to  cover 
LJ  it.  Jemima's  father  was  a  half- Jewish, 
half-Roman  Catholic  financier  who  began 
his  own  infamous  romantic  career  at  20 
by  running  off  with  an  18-year-old  Bolivian 
tin  heiress,  much  to  the  horror  of  her  fam- 
ily. Isabel  Patino,  the  granddaughter  of  a 
man  known  as  the  Bolivian  Tin  King,  died 
tragically  only  a  year  later,  suffering  a  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  shortly  before  giving  birth 
to  a  daughter,  also  named  Isabel.  Her  fam- 
ily sued  to  obtain  custody  of  the  baby,  and 
at  one  point  the  infant's  maternal  grand- 
mother, the  Duchess  of  Durcal,  kidnapped 
her.  But  Goldsmith  finally  prevailed  after 
a  bitter  court  fight.  Although  he  wept  with 
joy  when  he  won,  Isabel  has  accused  him 
of  being  "a  terrible  father,  but  a  fascinat- 
ing man." 

In  his  grief  over  the  loss  of  his  young 
bride,  Goldsmith  turned  for  solace  to  his 
French  secretary,  Ginette  Lery,  who  even- 
tually became  his  second  wife,  bearing 
him  two  more  children.  But  then  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  luscious  Lady  Annabel,  the 
daughter  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonder- 
ry. She  was  married  to  nightclub  entre- 
preneur Mark  Birley,  who  had  named  his 
exclusive  Berkeley  Square  club,  Annabel's, 
after  her.  Although  they  had  three  chil- 
dren, Lady  Annabel  embarked  on  a  scan- 
dalous affair  with  Goldsmith  that  endured 
for  10  years  before  she  gave  birth  to  Jemi- 
ma. Annabel  and  Jimmy  had  two  more 
children  together,  finally  marrying  when 
Jemima  was  three. 

But  no  sooner  had  Goldsmith  married 
Lady  Annabel  than  he  commenced  an  af- 
fair with  a  26-year-old  reporter  for  Paris 
Mulch,  a  pretty  blonde  named  Laure  Bou- 
lay  de  la  Meurthe,  the  niece  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  the  pretender  to  the  French  throne. 
The  arrangement  was  immortalized  by 


Goldsmith's  most  widely  quoted  remark: 
"When  a  man  marries  his  mistress,  he  cre- 
ates a  job  vacancy."  Goldsmith,  whose 
own  brother  once  described  him  as  "a  nat- 
ural tribal  polygannst."  proceeded  to  have 
two  children  with  l.aure.  He  also  pur- 
chased Point  de  Vue  a  weekly  magazine 
"so  snobbish  that  its  subjects'  coals  ol 
arms  are  reproduced  at  the  head  ol  any  ar- 
ticle about  them."  as  one  London  newspa- 
per put  it— and  installed  Laure  as  publica 
lion  director. 

Jemima  remains  discreet  about  hei 
mother's  reaction,  acknowledging  only  that 
"there  was  a  lot  of  hurt."  Lady  Annabel'" 
heartaches  also  included  the  death  of  hei 
eldest  son,  Rupert  Birley,  who  drowned  of 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  disfiguremen 
of  her  second  son,  Robin,  who  was  at 
tacked  at  his  godfather's  wildlife  preservf 
by  a  tiger,  which  mauled  his  face. 

Through  it  all.  Goldsmith  continued  tc 
dominate  the  lives  of  all  of  his  wives  an( 
mistresses,  along  with  their  eight  children 
"Jimmy  was  the  puppet  master,"  says  Lad; 
Annabel.  At  six-foot-four,  he  was  charminj 
and  seductive  and  seemed  a  larger-than-lifi 
figure  to  those  in  his  orbit— the  ultimatf 
alpha  male,  according  to  Francis  Pike,  In 
dia  Jane's  husband.  "He  just  walked  into 
room  and  he  was  it,"  says  Pike,  the  chair 
man  of  Rothschild  Ventures.  "He  had 
very  powerful  effect." 

In  Goldsmith's  later  years  he  main 
tained  one  household  with  Lady  Annabe 
and  their  three  children  at  the  £7  millioi 
Ormeley  Lodge,  and  another  in  a  hous 
once  owned  by  Cole  Porter  on  the  Lef 
Bank  in  Paris,  where  Laure  and  her  tw< 
children  were  ensconced  on  one  side  o 
the  house  and  Ginette  on  the  other.  B 
this  time  he  had  been  knighted,  and  whe 
he  died  in  1997  at  the  age  of  64,  Sir  Jame 
left  an  estate  valued  at  a  couple  of  billioi 
dollars  and  was  one  of  Britain's  riches 
men. 

Jemima  admits  that  her  father  was  "quit 
often  absent,"  but  insists  she  had  * 
great  childhood.  My  father  was  very  dew 
ed."  Many  observers  believe  Jemima  wa 
his  favorite  child.  When  she  turned  20,  h 
Hew  100  of  her  friends  to  Paris  for  dinne 
at  Laurent,  a  restaurant  he  owned  on  th 
Champs-Elysees,  and  hired  a  jazz  ban 
from  New  Orleans— a  birthday  party  thi 
reportedly  cost  £250,000. 

Jemima  doesn't  condemn  him  for  hi 
philandering  ways,  focusing  instead  on  th 
positive.  "He  didn't  believe  in  abandor 
ing  a  wife  when  you  got  divorced,"  she  e> 
plains.  "With  my  father,  marriage  was 
piece  of  paper.  Whether  he  married  ther 
or  not,  he  was  committed  to  all  those  won 
en  for  life." 

But  the  domestic  turmoil  he  left  in  h 
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ke  inspired  a  different  vision  for  Jemima, 
always  thought  I  wanted  a  marriage  to 
rk,"  she  says,  as  if  this  were  a  novel  idea, 
wanted  to  make  it  a  lifetime  achieve- 
:nt,  only  to  be  married  once.  I  went  into 
>  marriage  wholeheartedly,  and  my  hope 
hat  it  will  work." 

When  she  met  Imran,  she  adds,  "I  felt 
!  I'd  met  a  soul  mate.  He  had  all  the 
ilities  I  respected  and  wanted  in  a  hus- 
ld.  I  was  just  surprised  by  how  early  I'd 
t  that  person.  I  would  not  have  expected 
get  married  until  my  late  20s.  But  you 
>w  that  saying  about  how  to  make  God 
gh— tell  him  your  plans."  She  smiles 
nly.  "I  strongly  believe  things  happen 
;ause  they're  meant  to  happen.  There 
sn't  even  a  second  I  doubted  I  was  go- 
to marry  him,  or  thought  it  was  the 
Mig  thing  to  do.  I  didn't  have  any  self- 
ibt  at  all." 

But  marrying  Imran  also  meant  taking 
a  foreign  country  and  an  alien  religion, 
lima  has  tried  to  embrace  Pakistani  cul- 
s  by  founding  a  small  clothing  business, 
iigning  silk-georgette  dresses  that  are 
id-embroidered  by  Pakistani  women  be- 
;  being  sold  at  upscale  stores  such  as 
w  York's  Henri  Bendel.  All  the  proceeds 
to  Imran's  hospital.  She  is  popular 
>ugh  in  Pakistan  that  a  range  of  sauces 
i  been  named  after  her,  including  Jemi- 
I  Tangy  Ketchup. 

'he  religious  issues  have  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  sensationalistic  scrutiny 
the  British  and  the  Pakistani  press, 
et  Street  has  been  particularly  vicious 
)ut  the  metamorphosis  of  the  gorgeous 
ing  heiress  into  a  dutiful  Islamic  wife: 
leepwalking  into  slavery'  was  one  quote 
:member,"  Jemima  says.  She  prefers  to 
vnplay  the  rigors  imposed  by  Islam, 
'earing  the  clothes,  covering  my  hair— I 
'e  no  problem  with  these  things.  Some 
>ple  see  them  as  such  a  symbol  of  sub- 
vience,  but  Imran  and  I  have  a  bai- 
led relationship,"  she  says.  "I  cover  my 
r  more  for  cultural  reasons,  for  my  own 
nfort;  hair  is  perceived  here  as  a  sexual 
irnment,  and  I  don't  like  having  men 
ring  at  me.  I'm  careful  to  be  respectful 
the  culture.  Everything  is  likely  to  be 
doited.  Things  are  used  politically,  and 
i  judged." 

femima  glosses  over  the  fact  that  Islam 
mits  men  to  take  more  than  one  wife, 
think  Imran's  got  his  hands  full  with 
:,"  she  says,  a  touch  of  acid  in  her 
ce.  But  her  husband's  friends  have  long 
>ed  their  eyebrows  at  his  increasingly 
d  adherence  to  Islam,  a  marked  change 
m  earlier  years.  The  man  who  once 
:zled  the  smart  set  in  his  Armani  suits 
low  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  shal- 
■  kameez  and  the  leather  sandals  favored 


by  his  tribal  brethren.  Even  fellow  Pakista- 
nis are  taken  aback  by  his  impassioned  re- 
ligious absolutism.  "I  love  Imran  as  a  per- 
son," said  one  Lahore  socialite.  "But  I 
still  have  this  nagging  worry  that,  if  he 
gets  into  power,  he  might  have  me  stoned 
to  death  for  adultery  or  cut  off  my  head 
for  drinking." 

The  dictates  of  Islam  are  undeniably 
harsh,  especially  as  interpreted  by  Muslim 
hard-liners;  asked  what  would  happen  if 
Jemima  and  Imran  divorced,  a  spokesman 
for  Osama  Bin  Laden  cautioned,  "If  she 
renounced  Islam,  she  would  become  apos- 
tate. The  penalty  is  death." 

Jemima  claims  to  be  unfazed.  "I  think 
the  older  Imran  gets  the  more  Pakistani  he 
becomes,"  she  says.  "He's  moving  closer  to 
his  roots.  It  doesn't  dismay  me." 

More  pressing  are  the  quotidian  diffi- 
culties of  life  in  Lahore.  Both  children 
sleep  with  Imran  and  Jemima.  "There 
isn't  room  for  Sulaiman  to  have  his  own 
room,  and  he's  so  attached  to  me  he  has 
to  go  to  sleep  holding  my  hair,"  Jemima 
says.  "I  have  bald  patches  from  him  tug- 
ging on  it." 

In  their  living  room,  the  beige  wall-to- 
wall  carpet  is  stained;  the  sofas  are  grimy 
and  sagging;  the  pillows  are  ripped.  Paint 
peels  off  the  walls.  There  is  a  constant 
stream  of  people— servants,  visitors,  family 
members— in  and  out,  so  Jemima  has  vir- 
tually no  privacy.  When  the  telephone  is 
working,  which  is  only  intermittently,  it 
rings  constantly;  everyone  ignores  it. 

"I  haven't  done  anything  to  this  place 
to  make  it  my  home,"  Jemima  admits.  "I 
don't  feel  it's  my  place  to  come  in  and 
start  changing  everything.  It's  half  that, 
and  half  that  I'm  exceptionally  lazy  about 
these  things.  Besides,  Imran's  plan  is  to 
move  to  Islamabad— that's  where  all  the 
diplomats  and  politicians  live.  It's  cleaner 
air,  and  it's  close  to  his  beloved  moun- 
tains. But  his  family's  here,  and  he  wants 
the  children  to  be  brought  up  with  all 
their  cousins.  Imran's  incredibly  busy,  and 
it  would  have  been  quite  difficult  and 
lonely  for  me  not  to  have  had  the  help  and 
support  of  his  family." 

The  combination  of  conflicting  goals 
and  inertia  has  produced  a  stalemate. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Khan  children  camp 
out  in  a  bewildering  array  of  residences.  In 
December  of  1998,  Jemima  bought  some 
tiles  at  an  Islamabad  bazaar  to  ship  to  her 
mother  for  her  half-brother  Robin  Birley's 
sandwich  bars  in  London.  To  her  amaze- 
ment, she  was  charged  with  smuggling 
stolen  antiquities.  In  England  to  await  the 
birth  of  her  second  child  at  the  time,  Jemi- 
ma quickly  obtained  statements  from  spe- 
cialists who  had  been  affiliated  with  the 
British  Museum,  Sotheby's,  and  Oxford 


University  certifying  that  the  tiles  in  ques- 
tion were  modern,  made  in  Iran,  and  of 
no  archaeological  value,  contrary  to  the 
assertions  of  the  Pakistani  government. 
But  the  charges  stood,  and  Jemima— fear- 
ful of  imprisonment  without  bail  by  a 
regime  intent  on  intimidating  her  husband- 
ended  up  staying  in  England  for  nearly  a 
year,  mostly  with  her  mother,  although  she 
has  also  bought  her  own  £1  million  house 
in  Fulham  (generating  another  furor  in 
the  British  press,  which  trumpeted  its  con- 
clusion that  Jemima's  marriage  was  over). 
She  returned  to  Pakistan  only  after  Sharif 
was  deposed  last  fall.  After  a  few  weeks  of 
shuttling  between  Lahore  and  Islamabad, 
the  Khans  then  traveled  to  London  for 
Christmas  and  on  to  the  Goldsmith  retreat 
in  Mexico,  where  Sulaiman  went  crocodile 
hunting  with  Imran  every  day  on  a  boat  in 
the  lagoon. 

"Sulaiman  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
'Where's  our  home?'"  Jemima  says.  "I  real- 
ly didn't  know  what  to  say.  For  him,  home 
is  where  I  am.  For  me,  I  suppose  home 
really  is  my  mother's  house."  For  a  mo- 
ment she  looks  like  the  little  girl  who  led 
such  a  sheltered,  comfortable  life  back  in 
England,  where  she  was  an  accomplished 
equestrienne  and  her  greatest  worries  in- 
volved dressage  and  show  jumping. 

But  in  some  ways  her  current  life  with 
Imran  is  oddly  familiar.  Near  the  end  of 
her  father's  life,  he  formed  a  political 
movement  called  the  Referendum  Party  to 
advocate  a  popular  vote  on  whether  En- 
gland should  join  the  European  Union,  a 
move  that  the  ferociously  right-wing  Sir 
James  opposed.  His  family  supported  him 
wholeheartedly,  and  these  days  Jemima 
seems  equally  respectful  of  her  husband's 
determination  to  assume  a  public  role  in 
Pakistan. 

"I  know  he  would  rather  spend  time 
doing  the  things  he  enjoys— traveling  into 
the  mountains,  shooting  partridge,  being 
with  his  family— but  he's  very  patriotic," 
she  says.  "He  loves  this  country,  and  feels 
he  has  to  do  something  to  help  it.  He  feels 
it's  his  duty,  and  I  admire  that." 

But  Imran's  quest  was  difficult  even  be- 
fore Sita  White  entered  the  fray.  He  al- 
ready had  a  host  of  political  enemies. 
Now  he  has  to  contend  with  a  more  per- 
sonal—and potentially  more  destructive- 
foe. 

In  sunny  Beverly  Hills,  a  six-foot-tall 
blonde  is  living  in  Andy  Williams's  old 
house  just  off  Sunset  Boulevard  with  her 
dark-haired,  dark-eyed  daughter,  who  turns 
eight  in  June.  An  English  heiress  like  Jemi- 
ma, Sita  White  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  White  of  Hull,  a  British  tycoon.  Sita 
met  Imran  Khan  in  London  in  the  early 
1980s  and  plunged  into  an  affair.   "I  was 
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rebelling  against  m\  father,"  she  says  rue- 
full}  "He  was  totally  against  mj  going  out 
with  Imran;  he  said,  'You're  just  another 
girl  in  line.'  Imran  never  told  me  he  would 
be  loyal;  he  always  said  there  would  be 

Other  women." 

Despite  Imran's  insistence  that  he  would 
onlj  marrj  another  Pakistani,  thej  saw 
each  other  on  ami  off  for  years.  Finally,  in 
1991,  Sua  asked  Imran  to  make  her  preg- 
nant. "I  wanted  a  child  from  him  no  mat- 
tei  what  the  consequences  were."  she  says. 
"I  understood  that  Imran  would  never  be 
with  me.  hut  1  thought  it  would  be  O.K.  as 
long  as  we  kept  in  contact." 

After  she  got  pregnant,  Sila  says,  Im- 
ran was  very  concerned  about  what  gen- 
der their  child  would  be.  "When  I  told 
him  it  was  a  girl,  he  said,  'Oh,  no— she's 
not  going  to  be  able  to  play  ericket!  You 
should  get  rid  of  it!'"  But  Sita  refused  to 
have  an  abortion,  and  Imran  stayed  in 
toueh  throughout  her  pregnancy.  "I  called 
him  from  the  hospital,"  Sita  says.  "He 
heard  Tyrian  cry  on  the  phone  as  she  was 
being  born.  He  said,  'Who  does  she  look 
like.''  I  said,  'She's  a  replica  of  you.'" 

Sita,  who  is  now  39,  wasn't  surprised 
when  Imran  married  Jemima.  "He  couldn't 
be  with  a  Pakistani  woman— he  didn't  like 
them  at  all,"  she  says.  "He  wanted  a  white 
woman,  a  blonde  woman.  Most  of  his  girl- 
friends are  blonde.  Jemima  stands  out  like 
a  sore  thumb  in  Pakistan;  he  wanted  that." 

But  Sita  kept  quiet  about  their  child  un- 
til Imran  was  asked  about  Tyrian  at  a  press 
conference— whereupon  he  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  publicly  denying  not  only  pater- 
nity but  even  his  relationship  with  Sita.  "I 
have  never  been  involved  in  any  affair  of 
any  sort  with  this  lady,"  he  said  with  Clin- 
tonesque  grandiosity. 

"That  was  the  day  I  said,  'This  is  it,'" 
says  Sita,  who  is  still  enraged.  She  filed 
paternity  suits  in  Los  Angeles  and  Lon- 
don, subsequently  withdrawing  the  one  in 
England  only  after  Imran  begged  her,  fear- 
ful that  he  would  be  slapped  with  an  em- 
barrassing subpoena  upon  leaving  the 
memorial  service  for  Sir  James.  Despite 
Imran's  refusal  to  provide  a  blood  sample 
for  a  DNA  test,  a  California  judge  de- 
clared him  Tyrian's  father  by  default. 
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hen  I  told  Imran  he  should  have 
admitted  it,  he  said,  'You  don't  un- 
derstand—you get  stoned  to  death  here  for 
having  a  child  out  of  wedlock,'"  Sita  ex- 
plains. "So  he  lied.  He  thought  I  was  just 
going  to  walk  away  from  it  and  say,  Oh, 
who  cares.  But  it  was  the  principle  of  the 
thing— the  fact  that  he  denied  it.  It  really  hit 
me  in  the  heart.  I  thought,  My  God,  this 
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man  is  nothing  of  who  he  said  he  was! 
VVhelhei  I've  mailed  Ins  career.  I  don't 
really  care.  It's  about  a  child.  I've  nev- 
er asked  him  to  pay  any  child  support. 
When  I  got  pregnant  I  said,  'All  I  want 
from  you  is  just  to  be  there;  call  when 
you  can.'  That's  all  I  asked,  and  he  still 
couldn't  do  it.  Now  he's  got  to  take  the 
eonsequenees." 

Little  Tyrian  Jade  bears  an  uncanny 
likeness  to  her  father,  but  he  has  tried  his 
best  to  pretend  she  doesn't  exist.  He  had 
never  even  met  her  until  October  of  1998, 
when  Sita  ambushed  him  at  a  hotel  in  Los 
Angeles  where  he  was  giving  a  speech  and 
forced  a  meeting  upon  him.  Tyrian  was  so 
excited  she  wore  a  white  flowered  dress 
and  carried  two  handbags.  But  since  then 
there  has  been  only  silence.  Recently,  Tyri- 
an made  a  drawing  festooned  with  hearts 
that  shows  her  holding  hands  with  her 
lather.  "Dear  Daddy  I  love  you!"  she  wrote. 
"I  am  in  L.A.  I  want  you  to  come  to  my 
birthday,  remember  6/15/2000  my  birth- 
day." Tyrian  asked  her  mother  to  have 
the  drawing  published  in  a  newspaper  so 
her  father  might  see  it  and  get  in  touch 
with  her. 

Imran  Khan  is  a  man  who  believes  in 
destiny,  and  his  wife  says  he  has  no  fears. 
"Because  of  his  faith  in  God,  he's  not 
afraid  of  dying,"  Jemima  says.  "He's  real- 
ly not  afraid  of  anything."  ("Except  your 
driving,"  Imran  interjects.)  Little  Sulaiman 
claims  that  his  father  is  "strong  as  an  ele- 
phant, brave  as  a  lion,  clever  as  a  wolf." 
("That's  what  Imran  has  told  him,"  Jemi- 
ma explains.)  But  Imran  would  do  well  to 
fear  Sita  White. 

"I  don't  believe  he'll  be  able  to  run  for 
prime  minister— not  while  I'm  around," 
she  says.  "If  he  aggravates  me  enough,  I 
will  sink  his  ship.  It  would  take  me  two 
seconds  to  put  that  paternity  suit  back  on 
him,  and  the  one  in  London  is  the  one  he 
fears  most.  All  I'm  asking  is  that  he  com- 
municate with  his  daughter;  he  can  do 
that  privately,  and  I  will  never  say  any- 
thing again.  But  he  doesn't  call  her— 
nothing." 

In  public,  Imran  refuses  to  comment  on 
the  situation,  which  he  sees  as  a  private 
matter  that  has  been  unjustly  exploited  by 
his  political  enemies.  Jemima  tries  hard  to 
remain  philosophical.  "Imran  has  never 
said  he  was  any  kind  of  angel  in  his  past 
life,"  she  points  out. 

But  his  fellow  Pakistanis  are  having  a 
difficult  time  reconciling  the  old  Imran  of 
the  playboy  glamour  and  the  illegitimate 
child  with  the  present-day  Islamic  zealot 
who  makes  increasingly  strident  statements 
about  moral  values— notably  his  attacks  on 
what  he  calls  Pakistan's  pampered  "brown 
sahibs"  and  his  declaration  that  corrupt 
politicians  should  be  hanged. 


"Before  he  married  Jemima,  he  made 
series  of  pronouncements  in  which  h 
slammed  the  Weslerni/ed  elites  of  Pak 
stan  and  said  we  were  aping  the  West, 
explains  Jugnu  Mohsin,  the  publisher  c 
The  Friday  Times,  an  independent  weekl 
in  Lahore.  "He  is  very  dismissive  of  th 
'decadent'  ruling  elite.  He  advocated  a  re- 
turn  to  tribal  family  values— and  in  th 
next  minute  he  went  and  married  Jemimi 
Because  of  his  wife,  he  is  seen  to  have  on 
foot  in  London  and  one  foot  in  Pakistan. 
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because  of  his  integrity;  all  the  othe 
politicians  are  rogues  and  brigands  an 
thieves,"  she  says.  "I  believe  he's  bette 
than  the  rest  of  them.  I  think  he's  genuint 
I  think  he's  clean  as  a  whistle.  I  like  him 
but  I  don't  necessarily  think  he's  state 
man  material,  because  I  think  he's  co| 
fused.  He  has  too  many  contradictions  i 
his  worldview.  You  can't  have  that  and  aj 
pear  to  be  a  messiah.  He's  chosen  a  mo< 
ern  Western  woman  for  a  wife,  but  he's  e 
sentially  an  agent  of  the  past,  because  c 
his  policies— and  if  he's  an  agent  of  th 
past,  he's  not  a  man  of  the  future.  You  e 
ther  have  to  integrate  Pakistan  into  th 
world  and  understand  what  globalizatio 
means  and  make  the  best  of  it,  or  go  tr 
isolationist  route— but  you  can't  defy  tr 
world  on  the  one  hand  and  beg  for  th 
loans  and  handouts  on  the  other  han< 
Imran  has  to  resolve  those  contradiction 
And  perhaps  he  will— but  in  the  absent 
of  a  coherence  which  he  seems  to  lac 
people  will  vote  for  those  who  will  g> 
their  children  jobs  and  get  them  electric 
ty.  In  the  absence  of  inspiration,  they  w: 
opt  for  survival." 

At  fashionable  parties  of  late,  acquai 
tances  whisper  that  Jemima  has  told  in 
mates  that  if  she  had  known  five  years  aj 
what  she   knows   now,   she  would  nevi 
have  chosen  this  life.  So  far,  however,  si 
is  standing  by  Imran  and  his  politic 
goals.  "It's  so  rare  to  find  someone  wl 
has  that  kind  of  passion  in  his  life— such  i 
strong  belief  that  it  completely  fires  them  I 
Jemima  says.   "There  are  times  when  1 
wish,  'Why  don't  you  just  give  up  politic  I 
and  be  with  your  family?"  But  his  selfles  I 
ness  is  quite  humbling.  It's  tough  having 
husband  in  politics,  but  I'm  not  going    1 
leave  him  for  that  reason.  I  either  accept  I 
or  I  bail  out,  and  I'm  not  going  to  b;  I 
out.  And  he's  not  going  to  bail  out  of  pc  | 
itics  either." 

Imran  certainly  doesn't  sound  like 
man  who's  prepared  to  give  up.  "I  have 
certain  vision,"  he  says.  "You  can  compr 
mise  for  the  sake  of  the  vision." 

He  glares  at  me,  his  hawk-nosed  fal  • 
devoid  of  any  hint  of  a  smile.  "But  yc  I 
cannot  compromise  on  the  vision."  □ 
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jNTiMifD  from  page  182  car.  They  think 
e's  a  blowhard,  a  bullshitter,  a  guy  so 
ssperate  for  attention  that  he'll  say  any- 
ling  and  do  anything— throwing  beer  bot- 
:s  against  a  wall  when  he  thinks  no  one 
listening  to  him,  or  punching  someone 
;cause  he  wants  to  use  the  phone.  Accord- 
g  to  other  soldiers,  he  is  also  a  virulent 
cist.  He  has  a  botched  tattoo  on  his  right 
m  which  resembles  an  Aryan  cross.  Once, 
hen  he  saw  a  patch  on  a 
ddier's  flight  jacket,  he 
istakenly  thought  it 
eant  that  the  soldier  was 
skinhead.  According  to 
e  soldier,  Glover  said 
at  it  was  good  to  see 
•meone  else  in  the  outfit 
inking  the  way  he  did 
•out  "niggers  and  Jews." 
He  spent  much  of  his 
iuth  in  southern  Oklaho- 
a,  in  towns  such  as  Ada 
id  Davis  and  Sulphur.  His 
K  like  Fisher's,  was  frac- 
red— parental  divorce,  ju- 
nile  problems,  shuffling 
•tween  households.  He 
isn't  an  inveterate  trou- 
;maker,  but  he  wasn't  a 
od  student,  either.  He 
t  Saturday  detention  for 
ing  late,  and  he  did  silly 
ings,  like  the  time  when 
>  middle-school  teacher 
ught  him  trying  to  clog 
;  school's  plumbing  with 
ilet  paper.  He  went  to 
gh  school  for  a  while, 
>st  to  Sulphur  High  and 
ier  to  Ada  High,  then  he 
opped  out  altogether. 
After  Glover  allegedly 
mmitted  a  burglary  and  ^^^^^^ 
assault,  his  father,  Rue, 
d  him  placed  in  a  youth  facility.  Then  he 
:nt  into  the  Job  Corps,  just  as  Fisher 
d,  but  was  kicked  out  after  fighting  with 
other  kid.  For  a  while  he  lived  with  a 
.end  named  Shannon  Ray  Eaves,  who 
/s  Glover  smoked  pot,  drank  beer,  tried 
pick  up  girls,  and  told  boastful,  bad-ass 
•ries  about  himself  in  order  to  impress 
lers.  He  also  took  methamphetamines 
>m  time  to  time.  In  March  1997,  Glover 
d  another  kid  were  stopped  by  the  Sul- 
ur  cops  on  suspicion  that  they  had  been 
ffing  gasoline. 

A  few  months  later,  Glover  was  placed 
another  youth  facility,  in  Ada,  where  he 
Tied  his  G.E.D.  His  credentials  for  the 
my  were  inferior  at  best.  Still,  an  age  ex- 
Dtion  was  approved,  and  he  was  allowed 


to  enlist  even  though  he  wasn't  yet  18.  Just 
about  anytime  Glover  is  off-duty  at  Fort 
Campbell,  he  looks  intoxicated,  probably 
because  he  is  intoxicated.  He  drinks  all  the 
time,  say  fellow  soldiers  who  know  him. 
He's  often'walking  around  in  a  haze,  with 
a  beer  in  his  hand.  On  at  least  one  occa- 
sion, he  had  to  be  counseled  for  it  by  Troy 
Rogers,  his  section  sergeant.  Other  soldiers 
had  strong  suspicions  that  Glover  was 
abusing  drugs.  His  roommate  before  Bet- 
tencourt,  Private  Jesse  Smith,  ran  into 
Glover  at  the  Nashville  airport  in  mid- 
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Calpernia  Addams,  a  29-year-old 

pre-operative  transsexual  performer  whom 

Winchell  met  at  the  Nashville 

Connection,  a  club  frequented  by  Fort 

Campbell  soldiers.  Word  of  their 

relationship  quickly  spread  around  the  base. 

Photographed  at  her  home  in 

Nashville  on  March  7,  2000. 


June.  According  to  Smith,  Glover  told  him 
what  he  had  done  while  on  leave— four  and 
a  half  grams  of  a  high-quality  methamphet- 
amine  known  as  "glass,"  and  then  an  "eight 
ball"  of  80-percent-pure  cocaine.  Smith 
was  inclined  to  believe  he  had  definitely 
taken  something,  because  he  was  familiar 
with  Glover's  behavior,  and  also  because 
he  had  worked  as  a  mental-rehabilitation 


counselor  in  Annapolis.  Private  First  Class 
Arthur  Hoffman  said  he  had  heard  the 
same  stuff  from  Glover,  and  he  too  believed 
it,  because  Glover  seemed  so  wired. 

Inside  Room  303,  Fisher  and  Glover  talk 
about  Fisher's  roommate,  who  is  sleep- 
ing outside  on  the  cot.  Fisher's  feelings 
about  his  roommate  are  complex,  but  at 
the  root  of  them  appears  to  be  a  funda- 
mental hatred.  He  will  say  later  that  he  had 
no  idea  how  far  it  would  go,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  in  these  creeping  hours  of  July  5 
he  wants  his  roommate  to 
suffer.  He  has  found  the 
perfect  weapon  in  Glover— 
particularly  when  Glover 
picks  up  a  wooden  base- 
ball bat  and  starts  mum- 
bling to  himself  while 
making  chopping  motions. 
Glover  is  eight  years  young- 
er than  Fisher,  and  Fisher 
has  been  working  on  him 
for  nearly  15  hours,  off  and 
on,  goading  him,  humili- 
ating him,  digging  under 
his  skin— all  because  of  a 
fight  the  previous  night. 

"How  does  your  face 
feel?"  asks  Fisher.  "How 
did  it  feel  to  have  your  ass 
kicked  by  a  faggot?" 
"Fuck  you,"  says  Glover. 
He  continues  to  swing 
the  bat. 

The  roommate's  name 
is  Barry  Loren  Win- 
chell. Winchell  was  born 
on  August  31,  1977.  He  has 
the  rank  of  private  first 
class,  and  he,  too,  serves 
in  Delta  Company.  There 
is  a  certain  presence  to 
him,  a  way  of  smiling  that 
is  a  little  bit  devil-may- 
care— what  his  mother. 
Pat,  jokingly  calls  his  "shit-eating  grin." 

But  there  is  nothing  casual  about  him— it 
is  almost  as  if  he  is  making  up  for  the  time 
he  lost  to  dyslexia  and  the  constant  fight  to 
overcome  the  stigma  of  being  labeled  "learn- 
ing disabled."  Unlike  Glover  and  Fisher. 
Winchell  is  an  exemplary  soldier.  He  is  the 
best  shot  in  the  company  with  a  .50-calibcr 
machine  gun  and  has  received  honors  for  his 
marksmanship.  When  he  isn't  in  the  field, 
he  is  boning  up  on  manuals— to  the  point 
where  he  can  actually  point  out  mistakes  in 
them.  If  he  has  any  complaint  about  the  mil- 
itary, it  concerns  the  amount  of  downtime, 
but  he  is  hoping  to  correct  that  by  entering 
warrant-officer  school  and  maybe  learning 
how  to  fly  a  Blackhawk  helicopter. 

He  isn't  an  angel.  Like  the  other  soldiers. 
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he  gets  drunk  sometimes,  and  he  once  re- 
ceived an  Article  15  disciplinary  action  af- 
ter he  disobeyed  an  order  to  sleep  off  a 
boul  of  drinking  and  instead  went  to  .1  bar 
called  the  Starbursl  2000  Club  to  retrieve 
the  C8J  lie  had  left  there.  At  the  beginning, 
in  fact,  his  adjustment  to  Delta  Company 
wasn't  auspicious,  Specialist  Lewis  Ruiz, 
who  later  became  his  elosesl  friend  in  the 
unit,  remembers  that  he  was  lazy  as  hell. 
Hut  then  something  just  elieked.  particu- 
larly when  it  was  clear  that  he  could  shoot 
the  bejesus  out  of  the  machine  gun,  find- 
ing targets  during  training  in  the  field  that 
no  one  else  saw.  In  an  all-volunteer  army, 
where  it  is  harder  and  harder  to  find  good 
soldiers,  he  has  become  a  soldier's  soldier, 
and  Michael  Kleifgen,  his  section  sergeant, 
who  has  been  in  the  army  for  a  decade, 
says  that  if  he  could  have  10  more  soldiers 
like  Barry  Winchell  he  would  take  them  in 
a  heartbeat. 

Winchell's  performance  is  made  more 
remarkable  by  the  constant  ridicule 
and  harassment  that  he  has  had  to  endure, 
over  the  past  several  months,  thanks  to 
Fisher.  It  was  Fisher  who  initiated  the  ru- 
mor that  Winchell  was  a  homosexual. 
Sometime  around  March,  Fisher  told  two 
sergeants,  Kleifgen  and  Eric  Dubielak, 
that  when  he  had  gone  into  a  gay  club  in 
Nashville  to  get  a  fellow  soldier,  presum- 
ably to  give  him  a  lift  to  the  base,  he  had 
seen  a  soldier  at  the  bar  performing  oral  sex 
on  another  man.  According  to  one  soldier, 
Fisher  hadn't  seen  anything  of  the  sort.  But 
he  had  successfully  struck  his  target. 

Under  the  policy  of  "Don't  ask,  don't 
tell,  don't  pursue"  which  was  announced 
by  President  Clinton  during  his  first  year  in 
office,  homosexuals  were  trapped  in  a 
Kafkaesque  situation  by  which  they  were 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  military,  even  though 
the  military  still  considered  them  unfit  for 
service.  The  obvious  unfeasability  of  the 
policy,  according  to  those  who  have  stud- 
ied it,  goes  directly  back  to  Clinton.  As  a 
candidate  for  president,  Clinton  said  he  be- 
lieved that  gays  should  be  able  to  serve 
openly  in  the  military.  As  president  he  al- 
most immediately  backed  away  from  that 
assertion.  Apparently  choosing  politics  over 
conscience,  Clinton  instead  negotiated  the 
compromise  of  "Don't  ask,  don't  tell." 

Gays  who  serve  in  the  military  are  not 
allowed  to  tell  anyone  about  their  sexual 
orientation.  Nor  are  superiors  allowed  to 
ask  soldiers  about  their  orientation  if  there 
is  no  credible  information  that  they  are  in 
fact  gay.  But  the  U.S.  military  still  prohibits 
inveterate  homosexual  behavior  of  any  kind, 
even  if  it  is  conducted  in  absolute  privacy. 


In  Othd  words,  homosexuals  can  serve  as 
long  as  they  become  celibate  and  deny  the 
very  fad  thai  they  are  homosexual.  "It's  an 
incubatOI  !<>i  hate,"  says  C,  Dixon  Osburn, 
CO  executive  director  of  the  Servicemem- 
bers  I  egal  Defense  Network,  a  watchdog 
group  which  has  monitored  thousands  of 
eases  involving  "Don't  ask,  don't  tell"  over 
the  past  six  years.  "It  makes  no  sense  to 
have  a  policy  that  is  dependent  on  lying, 
on  subterfuge,  on  deceit. .  . .  It's  a  Catch- 
22  everywhere  you  turn." 

Countries  such  as  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain  have 
dropped  all  bans  on  homosexuality  in  the 
military.  Most  Western  countries  allow 
openly  gay  men  and  women  to  serve,  as 
long  as  their  actions  don't  affect  the  social 
order  of  their  units.  The  countries  make  no 
distinction  between  who  is  gay  and  who  is 
not  gay. 

But  the  United  States,  virtually  alone 
among  NATO  countries,  stands  firm  claim- 
ing that  homosexuality  in  the  military  can 
irrevocably  damage  the  morale  and  cohe- 
sion of  fighting  units.  There  is  no  proven 
basis  for  this.  A  $1.3  million  study  by  the 
Rand  Corporation  in  1993  concluded  that 
any  disruptions  resulting  from  homosexual- 
ity would  be  "quite  small."  But  many  high- 
ranking  military  officers  dismiss  these  con- 
clusions. "In  my  years  of  military  service,  I 
have  experienced  the  fact  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  open  homosexual  into  a  small 
unit  immediately  polarizes  that  unit  and 
destroys  the  very  bonding  that  is  so  impor- 
tant for  the  unit's  survival  in  time  of  war," 
General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  said  in 
1998— a  position  that  is  solidly  echoed  by 
his  colleagues. 

Before  the  implementation  of  "Don't 
ask,  don't  tell,"  homosexuals  were  banned 
from  the  military  altogether.  In  the  1980s 
alone,  the  military  spent  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  remove  about  17,000  homosexuals 
from  military  service.  Since  the  start  of 
"Don't  ask,  don't  tell,"  nearly  5,500  homo- 
sexuals have  been  discharged. 

Kleifgen  and  Dubielak  did  some  check- 
ing and  determined  that  Fisher  was 
talking  about  his  roommate,  Barry  Winchell. 
When  they  asked  Fisher  about  it,  he  just 
smiled.  What  he  didn't  make  at  all  clear 
was  that  he  had  gone  to  the  gay  club 
called  the  Nashville  Connection  with 
Winchell  and  that  he  had  been  there  be- 
fore. He  never  mentioned  that,  as  one  sol- 
dier claims,  he  himself  had  once  made  out 
with  a  transsexual  on  a  downtown  street 
corner  in  Nashville.  He  didn't  mention  that 
he  liked  to  dress  in  women's  lingerie.  And 
as  one  witness  told  investigators,  he  cer- 
tainly didn't  mention  that  he  had  once 
started  stroking  Winchell's  feet  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  when  Winchell  was  sleeping. 


Rumors  circulated  through  the  compa- 
ny that  Winchell  was  gay.  Sometime  in  the 
spring  of  1999.  while  the  company  was 
practicing  field  maneuvers.  Kleifgen  flat 
out  asked  Winchell  if  he  was  gay.  Winchell 
said  he  was  not. 

During  that  time  frame,  Winchell  had  be- 
gun a  relationship  with  Calpernia  Addams, 
a  then  28-year-old  preoperative  transsexu- 
al performer  at  the  gay  club.  He  saw  Ad- 
dams only  while  off  the  post  and  off-duty. 
The  relationship  never  interfered  with  his 
military  duties,  and  it  seems  implausible 
that  Fisher  had  started  the  rumor  about 
Winchell  out  of  some  sense  of  duty  to  up- 
hold the  army's  regulations  prohibiting  ho- 
mosexual behavior.  When  soldiers  were 
asked  whether  any  of  them  wished  to  file  a 
formal  complaint  against  Winchell,  no  one 
wanted  to,  and  under  military  regulations, 
investigations  into  sexual  orientation  can- 
not be  initiated  unless  a  formal  complaint 
has  been  filed.  It  seemed  clear  to  Kleifgen 
that  Fisher  had  only  one  motive  in  mind 
with  Winchell:  to  mess  with  him. 

Fisher  liked  messing  with  Winchell,  dat 
ing  back  to  when  they  became  roommates 
in  1998.  Winchell  was  sloppy,  and  Fishei 
didn't  like  that;  Winchell  smoked,  anc 
Fisher  didn't  like  that  either.  One  day  Win 
chell  annoyed  Fisher— he  may  have  flickec 
a  lit  cigarette  at  him— and  Fisher  respondec 
by  grabbing  a  dustpan  and  repeatedly  hit 
ting  Winchell  in  the  head  with  it.  Winchell 
head  began  to  bleed,  and  he  needed  stitches 
Fisher  would  not  allow  Winchell  to  cleai 
up  the  blood  on  the  wall,  because,  as  Rui 
put  it,  he  wanted  it  to  be  a  "badge"  of  wha 
could  happen  again. 

After  the  fight,  Winchell  tried  to  avoi 
further  altercations.  In  October  1998  h 
wrote  to  a  girl  he  was  dating  and  excitedl 
told  her  that  the  platoon  had  been  as 
signed  a  new  squad  leader,  who  was  goin 
to  move  him  to  another  room.  "Isn't  the 
great!"  he  wrote.  But  it  never  happened. 

Fisher  and  Winchell  established  a  kin 
of  fragile  peace  in  which  Winchell  tried  i 
hard  as  possible  not  to  set  him  off.  H 
even  let  Fisher  and  Private  First  Clas 
Jonathan  Joyce  borrow  his  car  to  go  to  N 
agara  Falls  on  Memorial  Day  weekend;  tl  a 
two  soldiers  repaid  him  by  getting  into  a  I 
accident. 

Fisher's  drinking  was  an  obvious  prol  n 
lem,  and  so  was  his  use  of  medication  ft  h 
his  attention-deficit  hyperactivity  disorde  jf| 
One  night,  after  partying,  he  went  to  h  b 
room  and  acted  as  if  he  was  going  to  sw<  | 
low  a  handful  of  pills,  until  he  was  stoppt  i  I 
by  Ruiz. 

But  Fisher  still  found  plenty  of  opport 
nity  to  torment  Winchell.  Once,  on  tl 
hour-long  ride  back  to  Fort  Campbell  fro 
Nashville,  on  Interstate  24,  Fisher,  in  o   i 
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if  his  drunken  states,  became  enraged 
/hen  Winchell  started  smoking  in  the  car— 
Vim-hell's  car.  Specialist  Steven  Medinger 
/as  driving  and  Winchell  was  in  the  front 
lassenger  seat.  Ruiz,  his  wife,  Melanie, 
nd  Fisher  were  in  the  back.  Fisher  tried 
3  climb  over  the  seat  and  choke  Winchell. 
4edinger  began  swerving  all  over  the  road 
nd  had  to  stop  the  car  four  or  five  times 
o  Fisher  could  calm  down.  Ruiz  says  he 
eard  Fisher  say,  over  and  over,  that  he 
/as  going  to  "kick  Winchell's  ass  good," 
ut  then  he  passed  out. 

On  other  occasions  when  Fisher  and 
Vinchell  argued,  according  to  Ruiz,  Fish- 
r  would  say  things  such  as  'Tm  gonna 
eat  you  like  I  did  before.  Fm  gonna 
lake  you  my  bitch."  Once,  when  he  was 
itting  on  a  bench  outside  the  barracks, 
ettencourt  says  Fisher  told  him,  "Yeah, 
'  I  get  stressed  out,  I  just  go  upstairs, 
>ck  the  door,  and  beat  the  shit  out  of  my 
wmmate."  But  Bettencourt  figured  he 
as  only  kidding. 

3y  spreading  the  rumor  through  Delta 
Company  that  Winchell  was  gay,  Fish- 
■  subjected  Winchell  to  a  far  more  terri- 
!e  torment  than  mere  physical  threat.  Just 
Dout  everyone  in  the  company  started  re- 
rring  to  Winchell  as  a  "faggot."  That  in- 
uded  a  sergeant  who  allegedly  said  that 
;  was  going  to  "get  that  little  faggot"  be- 
tuse  he  suspected  that  he  was  coming 
l  duty  smelling  of  alcohol.  Other  soldiers 
ferred  to  him  as  a  "rope  sucker,"  as  a 
)utt  pirate,"  and  as  "shim,"  which  was 
iort  for  "she  and  him."  And  the  refrain 
as  always  the  same— that  it  was  all  in  a 
>od  spirit  of  joking,  a  special  kind  of 
ilitary  joking. 

KJeifgen  thought  that  Winchell  knew  it 
is  "a  big  joke,"  but  Ruiz  could  tell  that  it 
is  getting  to  him.  Ruiz  felt  that  Winchell 
is  depressed,  and  thanks  to  the  "Don't 
1"  part  of  the  policy,  there  was  virtually 
i  one  he  could  talk  to  anyway,  even  in 
■nfidence.  Under  the  military's  regula- 
>ns,  there  is  virtually  no  such  thing  as  a 
nfidential  communication  when  homo- 
uiality  is  involved.  Once  an  investigation 
s  been  launched,  friends  and  relatives 
n  be  questioned;  private  E-mails  can  be 
rutinized,  and  so  can  diary  entries. 
The  vast  majority  of  discharges  that 
ve  occurred  since  the  enactment  of 
)on't  ask,  don't  tell"  involved  voluntary 
itements  by  male  and  female  soldiers 
it  they  were  gay.  But  the  Servicemem- 
rs  Legal  Defense  Network  discovered 
merous  cases  in  which  soldiers  volun- 
:red  their  homosexuality  on  the  basis  of 
s  and  the  awareness  that  they  were  in  a 
•stile  environment.  The  S. L.D.N,  deter- 
|ned  that  there  were  968  incidents  of 
ti-gay  harassment  in  1999,  a  142  percent 


increase  over  1998.  On  paper  the  regula- 
tions make  it  clear  that  service  members 
are  not  to  be  harassed,  and  that  harassers 
should  be  reported.  But  in  the  reality  of 
the  military,  a  soldier  reporting  another 
soldier  for  gay  harassment  would  only 
make  him  more  of  a  pariah  in  the  unk- 
not just  a  suspected  "queer,"  but  a  suspect- 
ed queer  who  snitches. 

As  the  S. L.D.N,  has  discovered,  it  is  a 
given  fact  that  anti-gay  rhetoric  in  the  mili- 
tary is  accepted  and  encouraged,  a  time- 
honored  rite.  The  comments  are  routine: 
"Die,  fag,"  "Kill  all  fags,"  and  "If  I  ever 
find  out  for  sure  you're  a  fag,  I'll  kick  your 
ass." 

In  September  1998.  a  navy  R.O.T.C. 
midshipman  at  Cornell  University  named 
Robert  A.  Gaige  disclosed  his  sexual  ori- 
entation to  his  commander  after  a  fellow 
midshipman  said  to  him,  "Now,  Gaige, 
you  better  not  look  at  my  cock  while  I 
change  or  I'll  beat  the  fuck  out  of  you 
and  your  fag  boyfriend."  A  private  first 
class  named  Gabrielle  N.  Butler  made 
a  statement  of  sexual  orientation  to  her 
commanding  officer  in  which  she  said 
that  the  fear  of  being  "found  out"— partic- 
ularly after  a  sergeant  asked  her  if  she 
planned  on  marrying  a  female— had  led 
her  to  go  on  unauthorized  leave.  "I  take 
full  responsibilities  for  my  actions,"  Butler 
wrote.  But  she  also  concluded  that  the  in- 
cident with  the  sergeant  had  made  her 
"aware  of  the  reality  of  serving  as  a  clos- 
eted lesbian  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  I  would  live  in  constant  fear  of  be- 
ing 'found  out'  no  matter  how  discreet  my 
behavior." 

The  S. L.D.N,  has  also  discovered  nu- 
merous cases  that  amounted  to  witch- 
hunts, in  which  soldiers  were  pursued  for 
alleged  homosexuality  with  almost  reli- 
gious zeal.  In  one  case,  an  air-force  se- 
nior airman  named  Bryan  Harris,  while 
being  prosecuted  for  sodomy  and  assault 
on  Hickam  Air  Force  Base  in  Hawaii, 
was  given  a  lesser  sentence  after  supply- 
ing the  names  of  17  other  soldiers  who 
had  allegedly  engaged  in  homosexual  ac- 
tivity. In  another  case,  involving  a  navy 
senior  chief  petty  officer  named  Timothy 
McVeigh,  a  navy  investigator  allegedly 
violated  federal  law  by  misrepresenting 
himself  in  order  to  obtain  confidential  in- 
formation about  McVeigh  from  America 
Online.  He  told  an  employee  of  AOL 
that  he  was  a  close  acquaintance  of  Mc- 
Veigh's and  was  trying  to  find  him,  when 
in  fact  he  was  investigating  him  for  al- 
leged homosexuality. 

These  documented  cases  are  just  a 
small  sampling  of  the  aftershocks  of  the 
"Don't  ask.  don't  tell"  policy,  which,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  was  doomed  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  1995,  in  its  first  annual  report. 


the  S. L.D.N,  presciently  predicted  a  horri- 
ble outcome.  "It  is  reasonably  foreseeable 
that  if  the  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  take  corrective  actions  now,  deaths  of 
actual  and  perceived  homosexual  service- 
members  will  occur." 

Glover  doesn't  say  much,  other  than  to 
mumble  the  word  "faggot,"  but  Fisher 
is  doing  his  best  to  lock  him  in  and  get 
him  to  think  about  the  previous  night's 
fight. 

Glover,  Fisher.  Winchell.  and  Arthur 
Hoffman  were  outside  the  barracks  when  it 
happened.  Glover  was  drunk  and  telling 
his  usual  stories  about  taking  drugs  and 
robbing  banks  when  Winchell  finally  told 
him  that  everyone  had  heard  enough,  and 
that  he  should  take  his  "drunk,  cherry  ass" 
to  bed. 

Glover  tried  to  get  in  Winchell's  face. 
Fisher  got  in  between  them  and  told  Glover 
not  to  fight.  But  when  Glover  told  him  to 
let  him  hit  Winchell,  Fisher  stepped  out  of 
the  way.  Winchell  told  Glover  that  he 
didn't  want  to  fight,  but  Glover  kept  try- 
ing to  knock  the  bottle  of  beer  out  of  his 
hand.  Finally  Winchell  dropped  his  bottle 
and  hit  Glover  in  the  face  three  or  four 
times  with  his  palm,  then  grabbed  him 
around  the  waist,  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
and  held  him  there.  He  knew  that  if  he  let 
Glover  get  up  he  would  just  start  swinging 
again. 

The  two  were  separated  by  Hoffman 
and  Fisher.  Winchell  tried  to  apologize  for 
it  all.  "It's  cool,  right?"  he  said  to  Glover. 

Glover  would  have  none  of  it.  "It  ain't 
over,"  he  said.  "I  will  fucking  kill  you.  We 
ain't  through." 

Winchell  started  crying.  "Why  do  people 
have  to  push  me  to  that  point?"  he  asked. 

Glover  followed  from  behind. 

"It  ain't  over,"  he  kept  saying. 

Winchell  went  up  to  his  room.  Hoff- 
man and  Fisher  stayed  with  Glover  and 
tried  to  work  on  his  ego  by  persuading 
him  that  he  had  really  won  the  fight. 
That's  why  Winchell  had  been  crying, 
they  said.  Glover  knew  that  was  nonsense, 
and  made  a  promise. 

"I  won't  let  a  faggot  kick  my  ass." 

Winchell  walked  back  outside  and  of- 
fered Glover  a  couple  of  beers  as  a  peace 
offering.  But  Glover  wouldn't  accept  them. 
Winchell  told  Glover  that  he  had  a  bottle 
of  Southern  Comfort  in  his  room  if  Glover 
wanted  some.  Glover  wouldn't  accept  that 
either.  He  stayed  quiet  for  about  five  min- 
utes. Then  he  said.  "We'll  see."  and  left. 

While  Fisher  had  acted  as  an  apparent 
peacemaker  during  the  fight,  he  sure 
wasn't  going  to  let  Glover  forget  about  it. 
When  Fisher  saw  him  walking  across  the 
company  area  the  next  morning,  he  made 
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a  poinl  of  yelling  to  him  from  the  third-floor 
balconj  near  his  room 

"How  docs  ii  feel  to  have  your  ass  kicked 
bj  a  faggot?"  asked  Fisher. 

"tuck  you,"  said  Glover. 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Fisher.  "I'm  gonna 
tell  everyone  at  work  next  week  that  you 
got  your  ass  kicked  by  a  faggot." 

Glover  let  it  go.  He  went  over  to  the 
Fort  Campbell  PX  with  Bettencourt  and 
Private  Michael  Casquinoespirito,  where  he 
bought  a  pair  of  shorts.  Before  the  two  sol- 
diers left  for  Nashville  to  see  the  fireworks, 
they  told  Glover  not  to  get  drunk  and  not 
to  get  in  fights.  But  later  on  at  the  keg  par- 
ty. Glover  was  drinking  heavily.  And  at 
the  party,  Fisher  dug  deeper.  "I  can't  be- 
lieve you  got  your  ass  kicked  by  a  faggot," 
he  said. 

He  was  speaking  to  Glover,  but  said  it 
loudly  enough— and  often  enough— that 
other  soldiers  heard.  Private  Benjamin 
Boyea  figured  Fisher  was  joking  around, 
but  Boyea  also  knew  that  Glover  had  a 
very  short  fuse  when  he  was  drinking.  At 
some  point  during  the  party,  Winchell 
showed  up.  He  and  Glover  pretty  much 
kept  their  distance,  and  Glover  considered 
the  matter  over. 

But  Fisher  didn't.  After  the  keg  was 
drained,  around  11:30  p.m.,  Fisher  and 
Glover  went  to  a  shoppette.  Fisher  bought 
two  40-ounce  bottles  of  Olde  English  800 
malt  liquor,  one  for  himself  and  one  for 
the  under-age  Glover.  After  separating  for 
a  brief  period  of  time,  the  two  were  re- 
united in  Glover's  room.  Fisher  started  in 
again,  telling  Glover  that  "everyone  is  go- 
ing to  think  you're  a  pussy"  for  losing  the 
fight.  Fisher  then  said  that  Winchell  had 
been  "talking  shit"  about  Glover  behind 
Glover's  back. 

When  he  and  Fisher  walked  back  over 
to  Alpha  Module,  Winchell  was  there, 
sleeping  on  the  cot  right  outside  Room 
303.  "What  is  that  faggot  doing  sleeping 
out  here?"  asked  Glover. 

At  that  point,  Glover  and  Fisher  appar- 
ently began  messing  with  Winchell,  punch- 
ing him  in  the  head  and  running  back  to 
Room  303  before  Winchell  was  fully  awake. 
Winchell  finally  walked  into  the  room  and 
confronted  Glover  and  Fisher.  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  cot.  Shortly  after  that,  the  base- 
ball bat  ended  up  in  Glover's  hands. 

Glover  walks  around  Fisher's  room  for 
nearly  10  minutes  with  a  psychotic 
look  on  his  face,  still  mumbling  every  now 
and  then,  still  making  swinging  motions 
with  the  bat. 

"I  ought  to  go  outside  and  fuck  him 
up,"  he  says  to  Fisher. 
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"I  lieu  go  for  it,"  replies  fisher. 

Glovei  walks  around  lor  a  lew  minutes 
more.  Then  lie  leaves 

Winchell's  head  laces  the  wall,  leaving 
the  left  side  exposed  to  Glover.  The  light 
in  the  hallway  is  out.  The  mascot,  Nasty, 
in  iic ii  the  cot,  which  is  why  Winchell  is 
there  to  take  care  of  the  dog,  since  Fisher 
won't  allow  him  in  the  room. 

It  is  now  around  two  a.m. 

Glover  hovers  over  Winchell  with  the 
bat  in  his  hands. 

Blood  from  Winchell's  head  sprays  the 
wall  next  to  the  cot,  covering  a  13  'A- 
foot  area.  The  spray  hits  the  opposite  wall 
as  well,  nearly  15  feet  away.  It  spatters  the 
ceiling,  eight  feet  above  Winchell's  head.  It 
seeps  through  the  comforter  and  forms  a 
Rorschach  pattern  on  the  cot.  It's  hard  to 
know  how  many  blows  there  are— maybe 
three,  maybe  five.  Barry  Winchell's  skull 
fractures  like  an  eggshell.  He  is  hit  in  the 
forehead  and  the  temple  and  the  jaw.  He's 
still  alive,  still  breathing  somehow,  with 
blood  bursting  through  his  nose  and 
mouth  and  ears. 

Glover,  who  has  been  gone  for  25  to  30 
minutes,  heads  back  to  Room  303. 

"I  did  it,"  he  says. 

Glover  hands  Fisher  the  bloodstained  bat, 
but  Fisher  doesn't  go  outside  to  see  what 
happened  to  Winchell.  Fisher  takes  the  bat 
and  places  it  in  the  kitchen  sink.  He  runs 
the  water,  cleans  off  the  blood  with  his  fin- 
gers and  fingernails,  then  places  the  bat 
against  the  doorframe  of  his  closet,  as  if  it 
just  belonged  there.  "This  just  stays  in  the 
family,"  says  one  of  the  soldiers.  "You  and 
me  are  in  the  family.  Don't  take  this  out- 
side the  family." 

They  stay  inside  Room  303  for  roughly 
10  minutes.  Then  Glover  has  an  idea. 

"Let's  go  outside  and  have  a  cigarette." 

Glover  and  Fisher  head  outside  and  see 
Winchell  lying  on  the  cot.  Glover  glances 
down  at  him. 

"Look  who  got  their  ass  kicked  now, 
faggot.  You  won't  be  kicking  anybody's  ass 
now,  faggot." 

He  is  wearing  white  garden  gloves  with 
little  black  dots  on  them. 

He  hits  Winchell  in  the  face. 

Fisher  hears  Winchell  making  gurgling 
sounds. 

"Is  he  dead?"  Fisher  asks. 

Glover  puts  one  of  his  gloved  hands  un- 
derneath Winchell's  head,  lifts  it  up,  and 
drops  it  back  down. 

"He's  dead,"  says  Glover. 

"What  are  we  gonna  do  now?"  asks 
Fisher. 

They  consider  dumping  Winchell's  body 
in  the  river,  and  there  is  an  unsuccessful 
search  for  Winchell's  car  keys.  During  the 


search.  Glover  remembers  a  Christmas  tin 
on  Winchell's  side  of  the  room.  Winchell's 
parents  had  bought  it  for  him,  but  Glover 
had  helped  himself  to  it  earlier  that  night. 
He  leaves  die  third  floor  and  throws  the 
Christmas  tin  in  the  Dumpster  because  it 
has  Ins  fingerprints  on  it.  Then  he  returns. 

"You  better  get  the  fuck  out  of  here," 
Fisher  says. 

He  starts  yelling,  "Winchell,  Winchell, 
come  on,  get  up!,"  but  he  is  apparently 
looking  straight  at  Glover  when  he  says  it 
Glover  leaves.  Fisher,  acting  as  if  he  had 
just  found  Winchell,  alerts  the  other  sol 
diers  and  begs  them  to  help. 

He  goes  down  to  the  second  floor  and 
wakes  up  Private  First  Class  Jonathan  Joyce 
and  his  roommate,  Private  First  Class  Niki 
ta  Sanarov.  Joyce  goes  upstairs,  sees  blood 
coming  out  of  Winchell's  mouth,  hears  him 
choking,  then  runs  back  downstairs  and 
calls  911.  He  dials  a  first  time,  and  then  a 
second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth.  He  cannot  get  through,  because,  un- 
beknownst to  him  or  any  of  the  other  sol- 
diers, it  is  impossible  to  call  911  from  in- 
side the  barracks. 

Joyce  heads  upstairs  and  sees  Fisher  try 
ing  to  pick  Winchell  up  with  a  fireman's 
carry.  Joyce  grabs  Winchell's  arms,  anc 
Fisher  grabs  his  feet.  Winchell  is  coverec 
in  blood,  making  his  body  slippery  anc 
difficult  to  grip.  He  is  bleeding  profuselj 
from  the  left  ear;  his  eyes  are  swollen  anc 
covered  in  blood. 

Private  Christopher  Matthews,  hearing 
screams  for  help,  runs  up  the  barrack 
stairs  to  the  second  floor.  He  has  receivec 
training  as  a  combat  lifesaver.  He  is  ner 
vous,  and  he  is  trying  as  best  he  can  to  at 
tend  to  Winchell;  in  order  to  do  that,  hi 
needs  to  know  what  kind  of  injury  Winchel 
sustained.  He  asks  Fisher.  Fisher  doesn't  tel 
him.  In  the  meantime,  Joyce  runs  down 
stairs  and  calls  911  from  a  pay  phone 

Matthews  stays  with  Winchell  on  th 
second-floor  landing.  He  is  joined  by  Sei 
geant  Bradley  Harden,  who  applies  a  fiel 
dressing.  Matthews  estimates  that  it  too 
30  minutes  for  the  paramedics  to  arriv< 
which  makes  it  seem  likely  that  Winche 
was  bleeding  for  close  to  an  hour  befoi 
help  arrived. 

About  15  to  20  people  are  groupe 
around  the  stairwell  on  the  first  floor  whe  j , 
the  ambulance  finally  arrives.  Winchell  h 
blackened  "raccoon  eyes,"  indicating  ma 
sive  hemorrhaging,  and  as  much  as  a  tho 
sand  c.c.'s  of  blood  have  spilled  onto  tl 
second-floor  landing.  Fisher  starts  yelling 
the  paramedics  and  flipping  them  the  fi 
ger.  When  Private  Gregory  Clyde  sees  thi 
he  assumes  that  Fisher  is  trying  to  he 
Winchell.  After  all,  the  two  are  roommate 

Somewhere  around  3:30  a.m.,  Glov 
comes  running  toward  the  scene.  He    j 
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earing  a  pair  of  black  shorts,  he  has  a 
hite  T-shirt  over  one  of  his  shoulders, 
id  his  clothes  are  soaking  wet.  Blades  of 
ass  are  stuck  to  his  face.  To  Arthur  Hoff- 
an,  he  looks  jumpy.  Glover  asks  Hoff- 
an  what  all  the  commotion  is  about,  and 
offman  tells  him  that  Winchell  is  throw- 
g  up  blood. 
"How  did  it  happen?"  Glover  asks. 

Vt  seven  a.m.  on  July  5,  Pat  Kutteles  is 
sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  in  her 
lartment  in  Kansas  City.  She  is  having  a 
p-  of  coffee  when  the  phone  rings.  It  is 
eutenant  Colonel  John  C.  Stratis  calling 
)m  Fort  Campbell,  and  he  has  news 
>out  her  son  Barry. 

Barry  has  been  kicked  in  the  head  with 
boot,  he  tells  her,  apparently  because  in- 
rmation  about  the  incident  was  still  foggy 
id  scarce.  The  investigation  is  such  that 
any  soldiers  will  have  their  statements 
ken  more  than  once,  and  many  crucial 
lestions— particularly  those  involving  the 
re  depth  of  Fisher's  involvement  and  the 
iti-gay  harassment  of  Winchell— will  be 
rely  touched  on  initially  by  the  army's 
■iminal  Investigative  Division.  This  same 
y,  soldiers  will  be  ordered  to  clean  Alpha 
odule,  according  to  one  soldier's  written 
itement,  even  though  it  is  a  crime  scene. 
Pat  Kutteles  lets  out  a  yell  that  wakes 
i  her  husband,  Wally,  who  is  Winchell's 
ipfather.  She  had  spoken  to  her  son  the 
evious  Thursday.  He  told  her  that  he 
is  going  to  go  down  to  Florida  with 
edinger,  and  she  told  him  how  much  she 
ed  the  new  job  she  had  started  as  a  psy- 
iatric  nurse.  He  talked  about  how  eager 
was  to  enter  warrant-officer  school.  She 
id  that  she  and  Wally  were  looking  for- 
ird  to  visiting  him  in  Nashville  at  the  end 
August  to  celebrate  his  22nd  birthday. 
She  had  spent  a  lot  of  her  49  years  wor- 
ing  about  Barry.  Her  first  marriage  had 
en  hell,  and  there  had  been  those  six 
;eks  in  Fort  Worth  when  she  and  Barry 
d  one  of  his  brothers  had  been  forced 
live  in  the  car  outside  the  Waffle  House 
lere  Pat  was  working.  Barry  was  only 
'ree  at  the  time,  but  to  help  himself 
rough  this  difficult  period,  he  invented 
o  imaginary  friends  that  he  talked  to  all 
s  time. 

Barry  had  attention-deficit  disorder  and 

slexia.  He  couldn't  read  until  he  was  in 

third  grade.  Because  he  was  classified 

"learning  disabled,"  he  hung  around 

th  kids  whom  other  students  scorned 

outcasts.  Still,  there  was  something 

out  him— the  way  he  took  apart  his  toys 

d  put  them  back  together  again,  the  way 

could  spend  hour  upon  hour  with  a  set 

Legos.  He  had  a  rough  time  learning 

i  multiplication  tables,  but  he  could  do 

;ebra.  When  the  family  was  living  in  Tar- 


pon Springs,  Florida,  he  left  high  school 
but  enrolled  at  a  technical  school.  There  he 
learned  how  to  be  a  welder,  and  he  could 
hit  a  weld  on  a  dime.  He  also  earned  his 
G.E.D. 

His  decision  to  enter  the  army  was  not 
arbitrary.  The  recruiter  even  visited  the 
house  once,  and  Pat  decided  that  the  mili- 
tary would  be  great  for  her  son  because  it 
would  help  him  find  a  career,  help  him 
feel  better  about  himself.  Wally,  who  had 
served  in  Korea,  seconded  the  opinion. 
Barry's  hair  was  in  a  long  ponytail,  but  he 
cut  if  off  before  he  enlisted.  He  put  the 
hair  in  a  storage  locker  in  Florida.  Later 
on,  when  Pat  retrieved  his  possessions,  she 
found  it,  tied  neatly  in  ribbons. 

When  Barry  arrived  at  Fort  Campbell, 
Pat  stopped  worrying  about  him  so  much. 
For  perhaps  the  first  time  she  felt  that  he 
was  where  he  belonged.  He  called  Pat 
every  week.  He  told  her  just  about  every- 
thing, but  he  never  mentioned  anything 
about  the  possibility  of  moving  toward  a 
different  sexual  inclination.  All  he  said  was 
that  he  was  going  out  with  a  dancer  in 
Nashville— hardly  surprising  given  that  he 
had  previously  dated  a  girl  for  several 
years.  Nor  did  he  ever  tell  Pat  what  was 
going  on  in  the  barracks.  He  didn't  talk 
about  Fisher  much,  and  he  even  indicated 
they  were  getting  along  reasonably  well.  To- 
day, Pat  thinks  she  knows  why  her  son  left 
out  the  details.  He  was  in  the  army  now, 
and  his  favorite  phrase— the  one  he  used 
all  the  time— had  come  from  his  drill  ser- 
geant during  basic  training:  "Suck  it  up 
and  drive  on." 

If  Barry  was  gay,  Pat  couldn't  have 
cared  less.  She  just  wishes  that  he  had  told 
her  about  it,  because  she  would  have  given 
him  a  single  piece  of  advice  on  how  to 
handle  it  with  regard  to  the  military:  "Get 
the  hell  out." 

Pat  dials  the  number  of  the  doctor  at 
the  Vanderbilt  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter, where  Winchell  was  transported.  He 
tells  her  that  her  son  has  irreparable  brain 
damage.  She  and  Wally  get  on  a  Southwest 
Airlines  flight.  Sergeant  Kleifgen  is  in  the 
group  that  meets  them  at  the  Nashville  air- 
port, and  it  becomes  rapidly  clear  to  them 
that  he  admired  their  son  in  the  classic 
way  that  a  sergeant  admires  a  grunt.  (In 
fact,  when  another  sergeant  allegedly  called 
Winchell  a  "little  faggot,"  Kleifgen  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  inspector  general.  But 
as  Kleifgen  later  testified,  it  was  "basically 
blown  off.") 

Pat  and  Wally  go  to  Vanderbilt.  They  see 
their  son  in  a  coma,  breathing  with  the  aid 
of  a  respirator.  That  same  day,  Winchell's 
superiors  decide  that  now  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  recommend  him  for  an  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  for  meritorious  service  as 


an  anti-tank  gunner.  "This  reflects  great 
credit  upon  him,  the  'strike  force'  battalion, 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  and  the  United 
States  Army,"  the  citation  reads. 

The  next  morning,  Pat  Kutteles  gives 
doctors  at  Vanderbilt  permission  to  turn 
off  the  respirator  so  her  son  can  die  in 
peace. 

That  same  day  of  July  6,  Glover  is  in 
custody  after  bloodstained  clothing  was 
found  in  his  room  by  investigators.  He  is 
being  held  in  the  D-Cellblock  at  Fort 
Campbell  and  strikes  up  a  conversation 
with  Private  Kenneth  Buckler.  They  com- 
pare tattoos  and  talk  about  what  they  are 
in  for.  "I  did  kill  that  guy,"  says  Glover, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  adds 
something  else,  according  to  testimony: 
"The  one  thing  I  can't  stand  is  faggots  or 
niggers." 

Fisher  is  still  maintaining  the  fiction  that 
he  tried  to  save  his  roommate— to  such 
an  extent  that  Pat  and  Wally  Kutteles  want 
to  personally  thank  him.  Fisher  tells  Bet- 
tencourt  that  someone  would  have  to  be 
sick  to  do  something  like  that.  But  when 
he  describes  how  he  discovered  Winchell, 
his  story  doesn't  add  up.  At  first  he  says 
he  slept  through  the  whole  thing.  Then  he 
says  he  woke  up  because  of  the  dog. 

On  July  8,  Fisher  is  interviewed  by 
Agent  Howard  Sander  of  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigative Division.  According  to  Sander's 
report,  Fisher  admits  that  he  taunted 
Glover  about  being  beaten  up  by  a  "fag- 
got." He  admits  that  when  Glover  said 
that  he  should  go  outside  and  "fuck 
Winchell  up"  he  had  urged  him  to  "go  for 
it."  He  admits  that  he  washed  the  bloody 
bat.  He  even  acknowledges  that  he  has 
just  "hung  himself  for  conspiracy,"  and  he 
wonders  if  he  is  going  to  be  placed  in  jail 
that  night. 

But  under  military  regulations  such  a 
decision  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  compa- 
ny commander,  Captain  Daniel  Rouse, 
who  merely  restricts  Fisher  to  the  post.  He 
can  still  mix  with  the  other  soldiers,  how- 
ever. Given  that  freedom,  Fisher  tries  to 
obstruct  justice  by  sending  phone  messages 
using  code  words  to  his  close  friend  Special- 
ist David  Long.  Fisher  leaves  six  messages 
for  Long,  at  least  one  of  which  refers  to  the 
baseball  bat  that  Fisher  had  purchased  and 
Glover  had  used  to  kill  Winchell.  In  some 
of  the  messages.  Fisher  seems  buoyant  and 
almost  giddy,  as  if  he  knows  a  wonderful 
secret.  "I  got  some  shit  to  tell  you."  he 
says  in  one  of  the  messages.  In  another,  he 
tells  Long  to  "fucking  say  nothing"  to  in- 
vestigators. 

Fisher  is  not  ordered  into  pre-trial  con- 
finement until  July  18-  10  days  after  his  in- 
terview. He  is  then  charged  with  murder, 
being  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  false  sucar- 
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ing,  obstruction  of  justice,  and  givin 
hoi  to  a  minor.  He  is  reunited  with  Calvin 
Neal  Glover,  tins  time  at  the  federal  military 
prison  in  Fort  Knox,  pending  court-martial 
proceedings. 

Pal  and  Walk  kutteles  go  to  Fort 
Campbell  on  August  31,  1999.  Bui  in- 
stead of  celebrating  their  son's  22nd  birth- 
das  thej  sii  inside  a  military  courthouse, 
listening  to  a  parade  of  witnesses  testify  to 
the  horror  of  what  had  happened  to  Harry 
Winchell  before  and  during  his  murder. 
The  courtroom  is  unadorned  and  tiny,  like 
a  bus  station. 

During  the  proceedings.  Glover's  attor- 
neys argue  that  it  was  Fisher  who  had 
pushed  Glover  into  killing.  In  a  further  ef- 
fort to  show  that  Glover's  actions  were  not 
premeditated,  defense  attorneys  also  point 
to  the  soldier's  drunkenness.  But  on  De- 
cember 9,  Calvin  Glover  is  found  guilty  of 
the  premeditated  murder  of  Barry  Win- 
chell and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
Justin  Fisher,  in  return  for  agreeing  to  testi- 
fy against  Glover  if  necessary,  pleads  guilty 
to  the  charges  of  false  swearing,  obstruc- 
tion of  justice,  and  giving  alcohol  to  a  mi- 
nor. The  charges  of  murder  and  accessory 
after  the  fact  are  not  pursued. 

Prosecutors  were  apparently  willing  to 
drop  some  of  the  major  charges  against 
Fisher  because  they  believed  that  without 
his  aid  it  might  have  been  possible  to  con- 
vict Glover  only  of  the  lesser  offense  of  un- 
premeditated murder.  Had  that  happened, 
his  sentence  would  have  been  50  years  at 
most.  But  there  may  have  been  another 
reason  the  most  serious  charges  against 
Fisher  were  dropped,  one  that  he  himself 
suggested  to  a  fellow  soldier  who  was  guard- 
ing him  during  one  of  the  court  proceed- 
ings. It  came  up  during  small  talk,  but  Pri- 
vate First  Class  Josh  Jesse  says  he  found 
the  tone  of  it  threatening  and  unequivocal 
when  Fisher  said  to  him  that  if  "he  went 
down  for  this  he  was  going  to  take  a  bunch 
of  other  people  down  with  him." 

At  Fisher's  court-martial  on  January  8, 
civilian  defense  attorney  Michael  Love  de- 
scribes the  night  of  Winchell's  killing  as  a 
"fog,  a  haze  of  intoxication."  Given  Glov- 
er's history  of  making  empty  threats,  Love 
argues  that  Fisher  never  thought  anything 
would  happen.  In  response  to  the  evidence 
that  Fisher  waited  at  least  10  minutes  to 
even  check  on  Winchell  after  learning  that 
he  had  been  beaten  with  a  baseball  bat. 
Love  acknowledges  that  "Justin  Fisher  could 
have  done  more,  but  his  failure  to  do  more 
is  not  an  aggravating  factor." 

On  January  8,  Fisher  is  sentenced  to 
121/:  years  in  prison. 


The  house  in  Kansas  City  is  filled  with 
sadness  and  wisps  of  cigarette  smoke. 
Sewn  months  have  passed  since  I  hen  son 
was  killed. 

I  Ik-  more  Pal  and  Wally  Kulteles  learn 
about  what  happened  to  their  son,  the  more 

sickened  they  become.  It  isn't  just  the  anti- 
gaj  harassment  thai  eats  away  at  them,  but 
so  many  other  details  the  drinking,  the  in- 
ability to  call  911,  the  very  fact  that  two 
young  men  with  such  troubled  pasts  were 
allowed  to  get  into  the  army  in  the  first 
place.  "It  never  should  have  happened," 
says  Pat  Kutteles.  "It  never  ever  should  have 
happened.  Having  kids,  you  should  never, 
ever,  ever  have  a  child  die  before  you." 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Kutteleses'  son's 
death,  politicians  have  been  climbing  over 
themselves  to  join  the  Barry  Winchell  band- 
wagon. A  day  after  the  sentencing  of  Calvin 
Glover,  President  Clinton— responding  to  his 
own  wife's  public  assertion  that  "Don't  ask, 
don't  tell"  was  not  working— called  the  poli- 
cy "out  of  whack."  He  blamed  the  military 
for  that  failure,  citing  poor  implementation. 
He  apparently  forgot  the  promise  he  had 
made  in  July  of  1993:  "Servicemen  and 
women  will  be  judged  on  their  conduct,  not 
their  sexual  orientation." 

Al  Gore,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
president,  called  Pat  and  Wally  Kutteles  in 
Kansas  City  to  express  his  condolences, 
but  when  Wally  Kutteles  tried  to  tell  him 
what  this  case  truly  represented,  it  seemed 
clear  to  him  that  all  Gore  wanted  to  do 
was  to  get  off  the  phone. 

Last  January,  Gore  made  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  change  the  "Don't  ask, 
don't  tell"  policy  and  allow  gays  to  serve 
without  the  restrictions  that  now  exist.  He 
said  he  would  require  any  appointee  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  agree  to  let  gays 
serve  openly.  Then  he  backtracked.  The 
same  month.  Defense  Secretary  William 
Cohen  sent  a  letter  to  Pat  and  Wally  Kut- 
teles stating  that  "I  am  personally  deter- 
mined to  ensure  that  it  is  clear  throughout 
the  ranks  that  there  is  no  room  for  harass- 
ment or  threats  in  the  military."  Training 
on  implementation  of  the  "Don't  ask,  don't 
tell"  policy  has  been  significantly  stepped 
up,  but  Pat  Kutteles  doubts  it  will  make 
any  lasting  difference  because  of  the  anti- 
gay  atmosphere  that  she  believes  persists 
in  the  military.  "The  army  has  no  ethics," 
she  says. 

In  February,  Major  General  Robert  T 
Clark,  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Campbell,  told  The  New  York  Times  that 
much  had  been  done  to  redress  the  prob- 
lems that  may  have  contributed  to  Win- 
chell's death.  Drinking  in  the  barracks  has 
been  curtailed.  A  program  is  under  way  to 
modernize  the  living  conditions  of  the  bar- 
racks. It  is  now  possible  to  call  911.  Most 


important,  Clark  pointed  to  training  pr< 
grams  that  are  now  in  place  to  instruct  sc 
dieis  and  officers  about  how  the  "Don 
ask.  don't  tell''  policy  should  be  impl 
menled.  "This  is  not  a  homophobic  base 
he  said  adamantly. 

That  same  week,  however,  you  cou 
walk  inside  a  bathroom  stall  at  Fort  Cam] 
bell  and  find  a  drawing  of  a  baseball  b 
with  the  words  "fag  whacker"  written  on 
Or  you  could  walk  inside  a  stall  at  a  recr 
ation  center  and  find  a  different  phrase 
"All  fagets  in  the  army  will  be  killed." 

Calvin  Glover  sits  in  a  prison  cell  in  Fe 
ruary  answering  a  letter.  His  writing 
small  and  easy  to  read.  He  and  Fisher  a 
together  again,  doing  time  at  the  U.S.  dis 
plinary  barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Ka 
sas.  Fisher  didn't  want  to  be  sent  to  Fo 
Leavenworth,  presumably  because  Glovi 
was  there,  but  his  request  was  not  granted 

When  Glover  was  sentenced,  he  tearful 
talked  about  finding  God  and  how  j£ 
would  be  good  for  him  and  how  he  wasr 
half  the  man  that  Barry  Winchell  wa 
Glover  appeared  so  abject  in  a  photograp 
that  even  Clinton  said  he  "ached"  for  hir 
But  the  tone  now  is  different.  He  nev 
mentions  Winchell's  name  once  in  the  lette 
and  he  states  that  Fisher  was  involved  on 
level  that  has  never  been  revealed.  "I  will  1 
you  know  Fisher's  true  involvement,"  1 
writes.  "I  think  you'll  be  surprized,  alon 
side  of  the  whole  nation  with  who  w; 
standing  over  Winchell  with  the  bat  la 
and  possibly  swung  the  last  Fatal  Blowllj 

Glover  misspells  many  words.  The  lettj 
is  in  certain  places  groping  and  pathetij 
as  if  he  still  has  no  real  idea  of  the  horrJ 
of  what  he  did,  and  he  suggests  that  hi 
memory  of  the  crime  is  questionable  b| 
cause  he  was  so  drunk.  "My  life  amod 
many  others  changed  with  the  swing  ofl 
bat,"  he  writes,  and  he  describes  himself  j 
a  "small  town  kid  from  Oklahoma  just  trl 
ing  to  get  back  home."  But  there  is  alsol 
certain  cunning  in  the  letter,  an  attempt 
tease  and  manipulate.  He  has  a  plan. 

He  thinks  he  has  a  chance  to  get  I 
sentence  reduced  if  he  can  show  that 
actions  were  not  premeditated.  He  figu 
he  needs  a  civilian  defense  attorney  f 
that,  and  that  costs  money.  He  doesi 
have  any,  but  he  thinks  he  knows  how 
get  some. 

He'll  take  $50,000  for  his  story  of  how 
murdered  an  American  soldier  in  his  slee 

He  promises  it  will  be  a  good  story, 
great  story,  maybe  enough  for  a  who 
book.  But  he  doesn't  want  to  leave  tl 
wrong  impression,  so  he's  flexible.  "( 
course,  it's  widely  negotiable,"  he  write 
At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  he  adds  oi 
more  thing: 

"Happy  Valentines  Day!"  □ 
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ontiniih)  from  pagi  196  massive  oil-fired 
urbine  engine.  They  will  be  used  to  install 
lie  site-specific  sculptures  which  will  be  the 
inly  exhibits  in  this  space. 

"An  important  part  of  the  experience  of 
oing  to  Tate  Modern  will  be  the  building," 
ir  Nicholas  Serota  says.  "It's  a  big  building, 
nd  I  think  people  will  use  it  in  different 
'ays  on  different  occasions.  One  day  they'll 

0  and  see  the  Turbine  Hall  and  then  go  up 
>r  coffee  or  into  the  restaurant.  Then  on  an- 
ther they'll  go  and  see  one 

art  of  the  collection  or  a 
fecial  exhibition." 

3ne  of  the  gifts  made  by 
Herzog  to  Bankside  is 
jht.  He  removed  the  orig- 
lal  roof  and  inserted  a 
tched  glass  structure,  which 
lows  daylight  to  enter  and 
iffuse  throughout  the  Tur- 
ne  Hall.  His  use  of  artifi- 
al  light  is  restrained.  At- 
ched  to  the  hall's  north 
id  south  walls  are  oblong 
Be  projections,  which,  as 
e  daylight  dies  on  a  win- 
r  afternoon,  emanate  the 
ectral  glow  of  a  photogra- 
ter's  light  box. 

It  may  be  surprising  to 
id  that  the  south  half  of 
e  building  still  contains 
functioning  electricity  sub- 
ition,  and  to  hear  the  hum 

the  odd  transformer— or 
aybe  not.  Industrial  cred 

an  essential  part  of 
lat  Serota  envisioned  for 
i  Tate  Bankside,  which 
ould  have  huge  appeal 
•  the  new  generation  of 
ntemporary-art  lovers. 

Bankside  is  not  one  of  ^^^^^™ 
jse  high-minded  muse- 

1  projects  which  have  been  launched 
thout  an  audience  in  mind.  Waldemar 
luszczak,  the  art  critic  of  the  London 
nday  Times,  has  watched  interest  in  mod- 
l  art  grow  at  an  astonishing  rate  over  the 
t  decade.  "Ten  years  ago,  if  you  had  put 

a  show  at  the  Tate  Gallery  and  filled  it 
;h  contemporary  art,  you  would  have 
d  five  people  outside,"  he  says.  "Now, 
:ause  of  what  has  happened  with  the 
mer  Prize  [awarded  annually]  and  at  the 
.e,  you've  got  queues  around  the  block. 

become  a  popular,  audience-attracting 
titution,  and  contemporary  art  has  be- 
ne groovy.  People  are  buying  it;  they're 
cing  about  it.  All  of  a  sudden  it  has  be- 
ne terribly  fashionable." 


The  atmosphere  generated  at  the  power 
station  is  appropriately  electric,  but  Herzog's 
design  contains  little  in  the  way  of  structural 
gimmickry.  Its  80  galleries  are  arranged  on 
three  levels,  on  the  north  side,  almost  all  of 
them  having  access  to  natural  light  from  the 
side  of  the  building  or  from  the  roof.  Some 
galleries  are  painted  white,  others  light  gray. 
For  the  most  part,  the  floors  are  polished 
concrete,  though  some  are  oak.  Herzog  calls 
the  effect  "straightforward  and  refined."  He  is 
right.  As  you  move  through  the  quiet,  inti- 
mate spaces  to  the  bigger  galleries,  you  feel  the 
rhythm  and  flow  of  his  design.  But  it  isn't  ob- 


European  art  museums  to  help  him  define 
the  qualities  that  he  wanted  at  Bankside. 
"A  very  difficult  balance  has  to  be  struck 
between  providing  a  history  lesson  and  giv- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  knockout  experience  of  a 
group  of  works  of  art.  A  museum  isn't  just 
a  history  book,"  he  explains.  "On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  just  have  series  of  knockout  in- 
stallations, you're  not  fulfilling  part  of  your 
responsibility,  which  is  to  tell  some  history. 
There's  no  sense  of  history  [at  Bilbao]  at 
all,  just  a  certain  amount  of  spectacle." 

The  collection  will  be  grouped  in  four 
big  themes  rather  than  in  chronological  or- 
der. This  is  hardly  a  revo- 
lutionary idea,  but  it  has 
nonetheless   taken   Serota 

and  Lars  Nitlve,  the  new. 

Swedish  director  of  Tate 
Modern,  two  years  to  settle 
on  the  themes  of  the  per- 
manent exhibition.  "We  are 
much  clearer  than  we  were 
that  there  isn't  a  story  of 
art,"  says  Nittve.  "There 
are  multiple  stories,  and  it's 
important  that  we  commu- 
nicate this."  Both  men  are 
purposefully  hazy  about 
the  actual  themes,  because 
they  want  to  keep  the  hang- 
ing schemes  secret  until  the 
opening,  but  Serota  hinted 
that  they  would  be  based  on 
traditional  motifs  of  visual 
F"  arts,  such  as  still  life,  the  fig- 

— fm     — —  ure,  and  landscape.  At  any 

rate,  the  new  presentation 
will  allow  familiar  paintings 
to  reveal  themselves  in  a 
slightly  new  light,  but  the 
important  thing  is  that  a 
lot  of  work  will  be  on  show 
for  the  first  time  in  decades. 


A: 


A  CLEAN.  WELL-LIGHTED  SPACE 

Nearly  all  of  Tate  Modern's 

galleries  are  suffused  with  natural  light. 

This  room  includes  the  sculpture 

Unique  Forms  of  Continuity  in  Space  ( 1913), 

by  Umberto  Boccioni;  the  paintings 
Cossacks  (1910-11),  by  Wassily  Kandinsky, 

left,  and  K  VII  ( 1922).  by  Laszlo 

Moholy-Nagy,  right;  and,  center.  Manifesto 

Strip,  drawings  by  Kasimir  Malevich 

from  a  1920  book. 


trusive  and  certainly  never  overpowers  the 
art,  which  is  the  problem  with  Frank  Gehry's 
Guggenheim  Museum  in  Bilbao  (opened  in 
1997),  where  a  relatively  modest  art  collec- 
tion is  swamped  by  the  dazzling  trickery  of 
the  design. 

During  the  mid-90s.  Sir  Nicholas  toured 


nother  exciting  discov- 
ery at  Bankside  is  the 
spectacular  outlook  from 
the  top  of  the  power  sta- 
tion. Herzog  has  capped  Scott's  building 
with  a  huge  glass  box  -the  so-called  light- 
beam— which  houses,  among  other  things, 
a  new  restaurant  that  will  have  one  of  the 
few  unimpeded  views  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, Sir  Christopher  Wren's  17th-century 
masterpiece.  As  in  the  Turbine  Hall,  the  vista 
here  is  a  revelation  to  most  Londoners,  who 
had  no  idea  of  its  existence.  In  June  a  low 
suspension  bridge  for  pedestrians,  designed 
by  Lord  Norman  Foster  and  the  sculptor 
Sir  Anthony  Caro,  opens  between  Bank- 
side  and  the  steps  that  lead  to  St.  Paul's. 
The  Millennium  Bridge  will  be  the  final 
masterstroke  of  the  Bankside  development. 
What  seems  almost  beyond  belief  is  that 
nobody  thought  of  developing  this  site  bc- 
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fore  Sii  Nicholas  Serota  started  looking  foi 
a  ih-u  space,  Ibnj  Blair's  New  Laboui  gov- 
ernmenl  has  signaled  its  enthusiasm  with  a 

$9.  I    million   animal   giant    to  allow   the 

admission  to  the  museum  to  be  free  ["he 
entire  S210  million  cost  has  been  covered 
In  a  grant  from  the  National  lottery  ($78 
million)  and  gilts  made  bj  various  private 

and  corporate  donors,  more  than  10  per- 
cent o\'  which  came  from  the  United 
States. 

\nne  Beckwith-Smith,  head  o\'  fund- 
raising  at  the  late,  says  that  when  people 
see  the  building  they  want  to  be  part  of  it, 
but  that  doesn't  quite  explain  why,  despite 
the  usual  British  background  of  cultural 
hesitancy  and  official  wariness.  Bankside 
was  developed.  For  that  you  have  to  look 
into  the  character  of  the  54-year-old  Sir 
Nicholas  Serota,  who  has  been  director  of 


the  late  since  11>SX.  He  is  a  rare  bird  in  a 
national  art  institution,  being  both  a  curato- 
rial '.'rums  and  someone  good  at  getting  Ins 

way  NoboiK  doubts  his  ability  to  hang  an 

exhibition,  demonstrated  by  Ins  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Tate's  collections  and  the  recent 
retrospectives  for  Cezanne  and  Jackson 
Pollock.  Bui  his  reserved  manner  con- 
founds  many.  They  suspect  that  he  is,  in  a 
variant  of  the  old  phrase,  a  desiccated  cu- 
rating  machine.  "When  you  meet  him,"  says 
Waldemar  Januszczak,  "you  think  this  dry 
man  couldn't  appeal  to  anybody,  but  talk 
to  women  and  you  get  another  impression. 
He's  obviously  quite  a  charmer,  though  per- 
sonally 1  don't  see  it  al  all.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  an  extraordinary  thing  he 
has  pulled  off." 

Julia  Peyton-Jones,  director  of  the  Ser- 
pentine Gallery  of  modern  art,  says 
that  he  is  a  political  phenomenon.  "He's 
a  terrific  politician— hugely  intelligent,  very 


knowledgeable,  and  he  has  an  extraon 
nary  sensibility.  He  is  a  class  act.' 

The  point  about  him,  perhaps,  is  that  1 
passion  for  contemporary  art,  nurtured  di 
ing  his  time  as  director  of  the  Museum 
Modern  Art  in  Oxford  and  then  the  Whil 
chapel  Art  Gallery  in  London,  has  shar 
ened  his  political  skills.  His  aim  at  the  Tt 
has  always  been  to  find  a  new,  young  au< 
ence  and,  once  that  was  achieved,  to  find 
suitable  stage  to  display  the  modern  collectk 
and  show  newly  commissioned  works.  "It 
really  overdue,"  he  says.  "It's  something  Lc 
don  should  have  got  20  or  30  years  ago 
mean,  Paris  got  one  [a  museum  of  mode 
art]  in  1977,  and  New  York  has  had  one  sin 
1929.  It's  about  time  we  got  one." 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  to  achieve 
actly  what  he  wants  and  at  the  same  tit 
to  endow  a  city  with  an  asset  like  Banksk 
Sir  Nicholas  has  gotten  his  heart's  desi 
and  now  the  dark  hero  of  London's  skyli 
stands  gloriously  revealed.  □ 


The  Sanderson 


continued  from  page  205  the  walls?  What 
is  this  style?" 

Starck  says  that  St.  Martins  Lane  (whose 
lobby  has  become  the  center  of  London's 
Prada-Gucci  cult),  with  its  floor-to-ceiling 
windows  and  its  guest-controlled  theatrical 
lighting,  which  washes  the  rooms  with  any 
shade  of  color  you  want,  is  all  about  "free- 
dom of  choice."  But  the  Sanderson  is  more 
complicated.  "Everything  is  a  surprise.  We 
have  mirrors,  something  magic,  luxurious  but 
on  the  edge.  The  elevator  has  a  small  win- 
dow with  a  face  going  past."  (I  later  discover 
that  Starck  means  a  hologram  on  the  eleva- 
tor's exposed  counterweight.)  "In  this  eleva- 
tor you  fall  into  the  universe,  you  fly.  There's 
a  promenade  of  culture,"  he  adds. 

The  4,800-square-foot  lobby— wide  and 
low— mixes  cultural  and  style  references  wild- 
ly: An  original  Edra  "Bocca"  lips  sofa  from 
1970  faces  the  doors;  a  gilt  Baroque  swan 
chair  is  positioned  next  to  Pierre  Paulin's 
60s  "tongue"  chair.  A  clear  Plexiglas  Adelta 
"hanging  bubble"  chair— like  the  one  in  Mi- 
chelangelo Antonioni's  Blowup— swings  by 
the  bar's  purple-Venetian-glass  entrance. 
Dark  African  carved  chairs  face  pastel  satin 
armchairs  menacingly.  The  reception  desk 
is  fronted  with  video  screens  showing  break- 
ing surf  on  a  perpetual  loop,  and  on  the 
walls  are  Venetian  mirrors  and  Victorian  dog- 
gy paintings  covered  by  sheers  and  gray  silk 
opera  curtains. 

In  the  spa  area,  on  the  floor  above,  the 
walls  are  formed  by  40-foot  curtains.  Stagy 
and  suggestive,  it's  all  light,  soft,  and  floaty. 
"You  are  inside  a  mental  cloud,"  explains 
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Starck  as  we  pass  through  the  half-finished 
spa  area.  "A  sophisticated  fog.  Every  sign 
opens  a  door  in  your  brain.  What  are  the 
walls?  A  block  of  jelly!" 

Speaking  of  blocks  of  jelly,  the  bedrooms 
—the  main  surprise— have  no  solid  interior 
walls.  Most  of  the  rooms,  which  are  like 
lofts,  have  just  glass  between  the  bed  area 
and  the  bathroom  area.  However,  you  can 
draw  two  sheer  curtains— one  white,  one 
pink— for  degrees  of  suggestiveness. 

Anda  Andrei,  who  is  the  president  of  de- 
sign at  Ian  Schrager  Hotels,  is  the  un- 
flappable midwife  for  all  of  Starck  and 
Schrager's  projects.  The  Romanian-born 
architect  takes  Starck's  rough  renderings— 
sometimes  sketched  on  napkins  or  scraps  of 
vellum— and  then  figures  out  how  to  trans- 
late the  forms  into  real  rooms  and  furnish- 
ings. Having  worked  on  each  of  Schrager 
and  Starck's  hotels,  Andrei  comprehends 
better  than  anyone  the  secret  of  their  suc- 
cess. "You  have  to  understand  that  the  guests 
become  actors  in  these  spaces,"  she  says. 
"People  do  not  simply  enter  the  lobby.  They 
may  instead  ask  themselves,  'Do  I  look  cool 
right  now  as  I'm  walking  through  the  lob- 
by?' If  the  answer  is  'Yes!,'  they'll  take  the 
big  stairs,  and  if  not,  they'll  take  the  little 
stairs."  They  feel  as  if  there  is  an  invisible 
movie  camera  on  them— all  of  these  unwit- 
ting Norma  Desmonds  paying  upwards  of 
$300  a  night. 

Schrager's  secret,  Andrei  adds,  is  to  avoid 
being  "trapped  in  a  box,  or  by  a  single  for- 
mula." Even  though  he  has  used  Starck  for 
six  of  his  seven  completed  hotels— and  Starck 
is  working  on  six  more,  mainly  in  the  U.S.— 
the  projects  have  all  been  very  different. 


The  Sanderson,  says  Andrei,  is  "the  mJ 
courageous  of  the  hotels  because  it  has  I 
walls."  But  what  the  place  lacks  in  lath  al 
plaster,  it  makes  up  for  in  diaphanous  si™ 
curtains,  which  Starck  has  draped  over  evJ 
surface  he  did  not  like  but  was  forced  I 
the  landmark  commission  to  preserve. 

"It's  the  most  ethereal  space  I've  em 
seen,"  says  Andrei.  "It's  a  seven-veils  danl 
It's  a  bit  feminine.  It's  very  sexy.  If  I  wl 
staying  here  I  wouldn't  leave  the  bedroorl 

Given  Schrager's  ambitious  plans  for  I 
pansion  (the  Sanderson  will  be  followed  I 
the  Henry  Hudson  Hotel  in  New  York  tl 
fall,  and  the  Clift  in  San  Francisco.  ■ 
Miramar  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  EmJ 
Hotel  in  New  York  next  year),  Andrei  mill 
have  to  stay  hunched  over  a  drawing  boal 
for  years  yet. 

"We're  really  excited  about  expanding^ 
Europe  and  South  America,"  says  SchraS 
as  he  adjusts  a  pencil  on  a  nightstand  in  A 
of  the  model  rooms.  "We  want  to  be  in  | 
24-hour  arts  and  media  cities.  I  just  loo 
at  a  couple  of  sites  in  Berlin.  We  aim  to  h| 
15  to  20  hotels  in  the  U.S.,  10  to  15  in 
rope,  and  5  to  10  in  Latin  America." 

To  raise  capital  for  this  big  push,  Schr; 
says,  "We're  doing  an  I. P.O.  in  Europ 
May,  when  the  Sanderson's  just  opening, 
our  London  property-development  part 
Burford  Holdings."  Schrager  excitedly 
diets  that  the  first  South  American 
Eastern  European  hotels  will  open  in  2 
and  2002,  respectively. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  continues  with 
sales  pitch,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  be 
boudoir  is  a  gargonniere.  Though  I  am 
100  percent  sure  it  means  what  Serin 
wants  it  to  mean.  □ 
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ige  88:  Hamilton  Jordan's  Loro  Piana 
irt  and  Dorothy  Jordan's  Piazza  Sempione 
jthing  all  from  Neiman  Marcus,  Washington, 
C;  for  Kasel  Ltd.  earrings,  call  888-903- 
!02;  Lagos  bracelet  from  Lagos  the  Store, 
K.;  Pascale  Lemalre  for  T.H.E.  Artist  Agency. 
ige  157:  Sanaa  Lathan's  Plein  Sud  T-shirt 
im  Plein  Sud,  West  Hollywood;  Danny 
Tin  for  Cloutier. 

ige  160:  Eleanor  Lambert  styled  by 
in  Caruso. 

ige  162:  Sarah,  Duchess  of  York,  styled 
Jacqui  Lefton,  jacket  and  umbrella  by  Alfred 
inhill,  from  Alfred  Dunhill;  shirt  and  tie 
Burberry's,  from  Burberry's;  hose  by  Prada, 
im  Prada;  shoes  by  Jimmy  Choo,  from 
nmy  Choo;  all  stores  are  in  N.YC. 
ige  168:  Dayssi  Olarte  de  Kanavos's  dress 
Escada  Couture.  Sandra  Chollet's  dress  by 
venchy  Lillian  Wang  von  Stauffenberg's 
»ss  by  Balenciaga;  jewels  by  Verdura. 
ige  177:  Laetitia  Casta 's  Yves  Saint 
urent  bikini  from  the  YSL  Boutique,  NYC; 
■in  Sud  swimsuit  from  Plein  Sud,  NYC. 
iges  184—91:  Kim  Hunt  for  Camilla  Lowther. 
ges  198—99:  Jon  Bon  Jovi's  Banana 
public  underwear  from  Banana  Republic 
res  nationwide. 

ge  240:  Caitlin  Macy  styled  by  Nicole 
i'age;  dress  by  Banana  Republic,  from 
nana  Republic  stores  nationwide. 
ge  244:  Frank  Pellegrino  Jr.  styled 
Megan  Ross  for  CMI;  suit  and  tie  by 
orgio  Armani,  from  Giorgio  Armani,  NYC; 
■t  and  cuff  links  by  Alfred  Dunhill,  from 
red  Dunhill,  N.YC.  Elliott  Smith  styled 
John  Harris;  shirt  by  Costume  National, 
m  Barneys  New  York,  LA, 
ge  252:  Eric  Idle  styled  by  Bobette  Cohn 
Visages;  overcoat  by  Boss  Hugo  Boss, 
m  Hugo  Boss,  Beverly  Hills. 

AUTY  AND  GROOMING 

]  ge  54:  Kim  Basinger's  hair  styled  with  Clinique 
ir  Shaper.  All  makeup  from  Estee  Lauder.  On  her 
is,  Two- in -One  Eyeshadow  in  Fog;  on  her  lips, 
|h-Shine  Lip  Lacquer  S.P.F.  15  in  Pink  Sorbet. 
ge  88:  Dean  Krapf  for  T.H.E.  Artist  Agency. 
ges  128-52:  Scott  Blum's,  Jeffrey 
chis's,  Craig  Kanarick's,  Scott  Kurnit's, 
ward  "Toby"  Lenk's,  Michael  Lynton's, 
iry  Meeker's,  Jason  Olim's,  Joseph  Park's, 
i  Jay  Walker's  hair,  makeup,  and  grooming 
Tatiana  Shoan.  Richard  Belluzzo's  and 
irk  Cuban's  grooming  by  Amie  Johnson  for 
lestine  Seattle.  Eric  Brewer's,  Dan  Case's, 
ristos  Cotsakos's,  Ellen  Hancock's,  Tom 
■moluk's,  Steve  Jurvetson's,  Halsey  Minor's, 
chael  Moritz's,  Jonathan  Nelson's, 
vid  Pottruck's,  Ellen  Siminoff's,  and  Leslie 
dasz's  hair,  makeup,  and  grooming  by 
laliese  McDonald  for  Artist  Untied.  Charles 
•rtn's  and  Ann  Winblad's  hair,  makeup, 
i  grooming  by  Tracy  Moyer  for  Celestine. 
er  Neupert's  grooming  by  Shannon 
heed  for  Celestine  Seattle. 


Page  157:  Cemal  for  Artist  Group 
Management;  Gucci  Westman  for  Artists  by 
Timothy  Priano. 

Page  160:  Eleanor  Lambert's  hair  and  make- 
up by  Robin  Narvaez  for  the  Borja  Color  Studio. 
Page  162:  Sarah,  Duchess  of  York's  hair 
by  Geoffrey  Firth  for  John  Frieda;  makeup  by 
Giana  for  Artists. 

Pages  170-75:  Lisa  Jachno  for  OPI/Cloutier. 
Page  177:  Laetitia  Castas  makeup  from 
Chanel.  On  her  eyes,  Sculpting  Mascara  Eye 
Lacquer  in  Black,  and  Precision  Brow  Definer  in 
Soft  Brown;  on  her  lips,  Glossimer  in  Glaze. 
Odile  Gilbert  and  Thierry  Mauduit,  both  for 
Marie-France  Thavonekham. 
Pages  184-85:  Imran  Khan's  grooming  by 
Nicky  Clarke;  Nicky  Clarke  for  the  Nicky  Clarke 
Salon;  Mary  Greenwell  for  Premier. 
Pages  186— 87:  Jemma  Kidd  for  Premier. 
Pages  198-99:  Jon  Bon  Jovi's  hair  by 
Sally  Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde;  grooming 
by  Susan  Sterling. 

Page  240:  Caitlin  Macy's  hair  and  makeup 
by  Mally  Roncal  for  Garren  New  York. 
Page  244:  Frank  Pellegrino  Jr.'s  grooming  by 
Samantha  Fantauzzi  for  Price  Inc.  Elliott  Smith's 
grooming  by  Jor|ee  for  the  Fred  Segal  Agency. 
Page  252:  Eric  Idle's  grooming  by  Natalie 
Miller  for  Cloutier. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Page  24:  Lucian  Freud,  AS,  1998  (32JS  in.  by 

28X  in.),  from  a  private  collection,  courtesy  of 

Acquavella  Contemporary  Art,  Inc. 

Page  66:  From  Hulton  Getty/Liaison  Agency. 

Page  76:  Bottom,  courtesy  of  Christie's 

Images,  Ltd. 

Page  80:  Top  and  bottom,  from  Corbis 

Bettmann;  center,  from  Culver  Pictures. 

Page  84:  From  Corbis  Bettmann. 

Page  86:  From  Brown  Brothers. 

Page  98:  Center,  courtesy  of  the  Tice-Woodward 

Collection;  bottom,  from  Brown  Brothers. 

Page  106:  Bottom,  from  Scala/Art  Resource. 

Page  114:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  University  of 

Stirling,  Scotland;  center,  courtesy  of  the 

Nantucket  Historical  Association. 

Page  115:  From  the  Granger  Collection. 

Page  164:  Top,  by  Bill  Bachmann/Leo  de  Wys 

(firemen),  Mitch  Gerber/Corbis  (Trump),  Chick 

Harrity  (Gore),  John  Henley/The  Stock  Market 

(money),  Kelly  Jordan/Globe  Photos  (Daniel 

Baldwin),  David  Langley/The  Stock  Market 

(dogs),  Jose  L.  Relaez/The  Stock  Market  (cab), 

Andrea  Renault/Globe  Photos  (Alec  Baldwin), 

from  the  Warner  Bros.  TV  Network  (frog), 

by  Walter  Weissmann/Globe  Photos  (Billy  and 

Stephen  Baldwin).  Bottom:  left,  by  Van  Webster, 

second  from  right,  by  Deborah  Feingold. 

Pages  170-75:  Production  by  Erick  Jussen; 

limousine  courtesy  of  Diva  Limousine. 

Page  174:  Security  provided  by  the  Elite  Group  Ltd. 

Page  177:  Props  styled  and  set  designed  by 

Jean-Hughes  de  Chatillon. 

Page  179:  From  the  Kentucky  New  Era. 

Page  180:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 


Pages  184-91:  Produced  by  Jo  Matthews. 

Page  187:  Second  from  bottom,  from  Sipa; 
bottom,  from  the  Press  Association. 
Page  190:  Top,  from  Gamma  Liaison;  second 
from  top,  from  the  Press  Association/Topham; 
third  from  top,  from  the  Press  Association. 
Pages  198-99:  Rick  Floyd  for  Smashbox  NYC 
Pages  207—9:  From  a  private  collection, 
courtesy  of  Acquavella  Contemporary  Art,  Inc. 
Pages  210-11:  Left,  from  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  the  Joseph  Winterbotham  Collection; 
right,  from  a  private  collection;  both  courtesy 
of  Acquavella  Contemporary  Art,  Inc. 
Pages  212— 14:  All  from  a  private  collection, 
courtesy  of  Acquavella  Contemporary  Art,  Inc. 
Pages  234—35:  By  Steve  Azzara/Sygma 
(Lucci);  from  Corbis  Bettmann  (barbed  wire, 
girl  with  umbrella,  Preakness);  by  Donald 
Cooper  [Midsummer  Night's  Dream);  from 
Culver  Pictures  (Bow,  O  Henry);  by  Peter 
DeSilva/Examiner  Bay  to  Breakers  (Bay  to 
Breakers);  Jon  Eisberg/FPG  (Indy  500); 
Nancy  Ellison  (ballet);  Armondo  Gallo/Retna 
(Travolta);  Paul  Hester/©  by  Charly  Hersrovici, 
c/o  A.R.S.  (Magritte);  courtesy  of  Steven 
Lamazow,  M.D.  [Harper's);  by  Mitchell 
Levy/Globe  Photos  (Giuliani);  C.  Lipson/Retna 
(Liberace);  Patti  Longmire/A.P.  (Kentucky 
Derby);  Gunter  Marx/Corbis  (Victoria  Day); 
©  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
(Annenberg,  "Century  of  Design");  by  Gregory 
Pace/Sygma  (Regis);  E.  Robert/Sygma 
(Cannes);  from  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 
(barbecue,  Maypole);  from  Superstock 
(mother);  by  Vinnie  Zuffante/Starfile  (Spelling). 
Page  236:  Top  right,  by  Merrick  Morton/ 
Touchstone  Pictures;  bottom  right,  by  Sidney 
Baldwin/New  Line  Cinema. 
Page  246:  Top  right,  by  John  Rogers/BBC 
America.  Bottom,  by  Larry  Busacca/Retna  (Taylor), 
Carmine  Galasso/Bravo  (Morris),  Lisa  Peardon/ 
MTV  (Undressed),  from  H.  Armstrong  Roberts  (TV). 
Page  248:  Left,  by  Ida  Astute/ABC 
Reuters/Archive  Photos  (Conger),  from  the  Food 
Network  [Iron  Chef),  by  Steve  Granitz/Retna 
(Michael  and  Catherine),  Brooks  Kraft/Sygma 
(Buchanan),  Sam  Levi/Retna  (Morissefte), 
Joseph  Marzullo/Retna  (Gifford),  Chris 
Michaels/FPG  (Palm  Springs),  Steven  Mark 
Needham  (Annapolis,  Brown),  Gregory  Pace/ 
Corbis  Sygma  (Dr.  Laura),  from  Plastock/ 
Photonica  (South  Beach),  by  Andrea  Renault/ 
Globe  Photos  (Case),  from  Reuters/Stringer/ 
Archive  Photos  (Lewinsky),  from  Reuters/Ray 
Stubblebine/Archive  Photos  (Gates),  by  Marco 
Severini  (python  skin),  John  Spellman/Retna 
(Madonna  and  Guy),  from  Star  File  (Mann), 
from  Superstock  (pony  skin).  Right,  third  and 
fourth  from  top,  courtesy  of  Leica. 
Page  250:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from 
Agence  France  Press/Corbis  Bettmann,  by  Mitch 
Gerber/Corbis,  Marc  Joseph/Corbis  Outline, 
Walter  Daran/Archive  Photos,  Catherine  Wessel/ 
Corbis  Outline,  Man  Ray/Sygma,  Mitch 
Gerber/Corbis,  from  Pacha/Corbis,  by  John  M. 
Mantel/Corbis,  Mitch  Gerber/Corbis,  Chris 
Buck/Corbis  Outline,  Gilles  Larrain/Corbis  Outline. 
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Hope  SpJitrugA,  6cbcAnoL 

ie  of  three  spring-fed  pools  at  the  Hope  Springs 

Hotel,  10  minutes  outside  of  Palm  Springs. 
n  anonymous  architectural  gem  discovered  by 
phic  designers  Steve  Samiof  and  Mick  Haggerty 
last  July,  the  10-room  retreat  is  now  open  to 
public.  (760-329-4003.  Rooms:  $135  to  $150.) 


.^ . 


V  fe*    *    i 


ICE  HAND,. 

and  Kevin  Spacey  irTTn^RjjiJpESn^^fc 

WALTER  KIRN  on  60  seconds  of  Gone  in  60  Seconds 

TAMASIN  DAY-LEWIS  meets  literary  sensation  Zadie  Smith 

HENRY  ALFORD  on  Michael  Ondaatje's  Anil's  Ghost 

EVGENIA  PERETZ  on  spring's  status  symbol:  the  shopping  bag 

A.  M.  HOMES  on  Mary  Ellen  Mark 
STEVEN  DALY  on  indie-rock  icon  Elliott  Smith 
PLUS:  ELISSA  SCHAPPELLS  Hot  Type, 
JAMES  WOLCOTT  on  the  Web,  and  CALENDAR  BOY 


UY    2  0  0  0 


photograph    by    TODD     EBERLE 
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MONDAY 


Clara  Bow  retrospective, 
Film  Forum,  New  York 
City.  This  20s  flapper 
actress,  celebrated  in  a 
book  by  David  Stenn  that 
has  been  re-released, 
was  the  world's  first 
"It  girl."  That  means 
she  put  out.  If  the 
"It"  refers  to  what 
I  think  it  does. 


American 
Ballet  Theatre's 
60th-anniversary 
opening-night  gala. 
Worth  attending 
just  to  listen  to 
elderly  former 
dancers  say, 
"Your  knees? 
I  should  only 
be  so  lucky." 


They  Drew  Fire:  Combat  Artists  of 
World  War  II,  a  book  and  PBS 
special  by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
photojournalist  Brian  Lanker. 
The  real  combat  artists,  who  won 
the  war  by  painting  half-naked 
women  on  the  sides  of  bombers 
n  the  Pacific,  are  once 
again  not  given  their  due. 


Victoria  Day, 
Canada.  No  idea 
what  this  is,  but  it 
involves  Queen 
Victoria,  who  wasn't 
even  Queen  of 
Canada.  Canadians 
are  pathetic. 


Memorial  Day. 
Nothing  says 
"These  people  died 
for  our  freedom"  like 
picnics,  swimming, 
and  barbecue. 
Couldn't  Charles  Schulz 
have  eked  out  a  special 
on  this  one  instead  of 
focusing  all  his  attention 
on  Halloween? 


The  Mighty  Mighty 
Bosstones  release 
a  new  album, 
Pay  Attention, 
a  sign  that  this  big- 
band  thing  is 
coming 
I  to  an  end. 


"A  Century  of  Design, 
Part  II:  1925-1950," 
Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York  City. 
This  part  focuses 
on  the  Bauhaus 
movement.  Part  IV 
focuses  exclusively 
"     on  products 
sold  at  Target. 
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Tori  Spelling 
turns  27. 
Her  breasts 
turn  seven 
and  a  half. 


Declaration  of  the  Bab, 
Baha'i.  The  only  religion 
with  an  apostrophe, 
and  not  one  single 
member  anyone  has 
ever  met,  has  a  holiday. 


30 

Experts 
predict  that 
by  today 
■     Regis  will  have 
Ijm^E—JSP    overstayed 


® 


his  welcome. 
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THURSDAY 


SATURDAY 


ederick  Law  Olmsted 
wards  Luncheon, 
snservatory  Garden, 
entral  Park,  New  York  City, 
■is  is  the  event  when  all 
e  society  ladies  wear  their 
its.  If  you  can't  make  it, 
ctures  are  available  for 
2.95  on  the  fetish  site 
ww.societyladiesinhats.com. 


jnnes  Film  Festival, 
oughthe21st.  ,    ■ 

lotty  Americans '      '      ■ 
■set  to  find  the 
vn  is  pronounced1 
n"  rather  than      s  • 
m."  Long-distance   S^f 
Is  to  apologize 
Uncle  Jeb  prov 
Lpensive. 


itheby's  Spring 
intemporary  Art  Auction, 
itheby's  describes  this  as 
ke  eBay  except  live  and  in 
oltime."  I  can't  picture  it, 
tit  sounds  interesting. 


StttfclL  B*RB 
■FiNClrl.0' 


Kansas  Barbed  Wire  Swap/Sell, 
LaCrosse,  Kansas.  Through  the  sixth. 
Barbed-wire  collectors  meet  here  to 
trade  wire  and  stories.  The  most 
commonly  heard  phrase  is  "No  way 
I'm  a  white  supremacist,  too!" 


11 

The  Webby  Awards, 
Masonic  Center, 
San  Francisco. 
These  awards  for  best 
Web  sites  are  better 
than  the  Oscars  because 
winners  are  asked  to 
give  a  five-word 
acceptance  speech. 
Most  overused  speech: 
Please  look  for  our  I. P.O. 


I 

Rene  Magritte  exhibition 
at  SFMOMA,  San  Franc 
SFMOMA  discontinued 
its  "Wear  a  bowler, 
get  an  apple"  promotion 

— 'izing  it  was  stupid . 


irper's  Magazine  150th 
iniversary  Gala, 
and  Central  Terminal, 
sw  York  City. 
is  should  be  great  if  it's 
ything  like  the 
th  Anniversary  Gala, 
lere  a  drunk  Thomas 
ist  drew  a  particularly 
flattering  picture  of  Frank 
Hew  on  his  napkin  and 
hell  broke  loose. 


1 

nnenberg  Collection 
Impressionist  and  Post- 
pressionist  Masterworks," 
itropolitan  Museum 
Art,  New  York  City.  Monet 
d  Manet  were  both 
pressionists,  kind  of  like 
i  Anna  Nicole  Smith/ Anna 
avere  Smith  of  their 
e.  Calendar  Boy  doesn't 
ow  much  about  art. 
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25 
1^ .. 


Mille  Miglia  Storica,  Italy, 


\/v\me  rvuglia  stoncc 
through  the  28th. 
This  is  the  old-car 
V  that  takes  place 
\   the  streets,  so  please  try 

\  toi 


S^jft    \  Wfk-Th°u9ht,nat< 
\    of  course,  is  what 
&(&>•*•  .  ali^i     i     makes  the  race  so 


that  takes  place  on 
j  streets,  so  plea: 
i  stay  off  the  roads  this 


\    makes  the  race  s< 
challenging. 


Battlefield  Earth. 

John  Travolta 

escapes  from  an 

even  more  painful 

way  to  pay  his 

Scientology  dues 

by  starring  in  a 

film  based  on  an 

L.  Ron  Hubbard 

jnce-fiction 

book. 
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Daytime 
Emmy  Awards 
Calendar  Boy 
refuses  to  give  you  the 
Susan  Lucci  joke  you 
crave.  Instead,  he  just 
hopes  Luke  and  Laura  get 
over  that  silly  Cassadine 
Island  kidnapping  fling 
and  get  back  together. 
Calendar  Boy  has  a  lot  of 
free  time  during  the  day. 


26 

8/4  Women  opens.  Peter  Greenaway, 
who  offended  many  with  The  Cook, 
the  Thief,  His  Wife  and  Her  Lover, 
makes  a  movie  about  a  millionaire 
inspired  by  Fellini's  8Vi  who  creates  a 
harem  with  eight  and  one-half 
women.  Fox  immediately  buys  the 
rights  to  a  series. 


1 25th  anniversary  of  the  Kentucky 

Derby.  126th  time  someone  tells 

perennial  Derby  winner  Bob  Baffert 

to  lose  the  giant  80s 

David  Koresh 

sunglasses. 


Liberace  Play-A-Like 
Competition,  Liberace 
Museum,  Las  Vegas. 
Most  commonly  heard 
backstage  remark: 
"No  way!  I'm  gay,  too!" 

PEN/Faulkner  Awards,  w 
Last  year,  this  award  for  American 
writing  went  to  The  Hours,  a  book  based 
on  Virginia  WoolPs  extremely  British 
Mrs.  Dal/owoy.  Our  country  is  pathetic. 


20 

Preakness 
Stakes,  Baltimore. 
This  second  part 
of  the  Triple 
Crown  has  been 
run  for  longer 
than  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  but  since 
there's  no  drink 
associated  with  it, 
no  one  pays  attention 


COMING 


, M     v 


and  Nicolas  C 
in  Gone  in 
60  Second*. 


Mad  World,  Kings,  Composition! 

ONCE  AGAIN,  HAMLET  ON-SCREEN 

As  an  actor,  Ethan  Hawke  often  projects  a 
glum  yet  entitled  air  that  can  make  you 
want  to  slap  him.  The  same  goes  for 
Hamlet.  So  who  better  among  today's 
leading  men  to  portray  Shakespeare's 
most  exasperating  hero,  a  medieval  grad- 
uate student  given  to  moping  around  his  parents'  house? 
While  hewing  to  Shakespeare's  text  (with  heavy  editing),  di- 
rector Michael  Almereyda  has  put  the  play  in  a  contempo- 
rary setting:  Claudius  (Kyle  MacLachlan)  is  now  the  head 
of  the  Denmark  Corporation,  the  whole  family  is  en- 
sconced in  a  steel-and-glass  Manhattan  hotel— the  Elsinore— 
and  Hamlet  leaves  his  repeated  "Get  thee  to  a  nunnery"s 
as  a  series  of  hang-up  messages  on  Ophelia's  answering  ma- 
chine. This  all  plays  better  than  it  probably  sounds;  indeed, 
the  jokes  are  the  best  part  of  a  Hamlet  that  is  sometimes 
convincing  less  as  drama  than  as  a  commentary  on  what  I 
imagine  must  be  the  skull-pounding  frustration  any  director 
would  feel  when  confronting  this  play  and  hoping  to  come 
up  with  something  fresh.  Hawke,  goateed  and  greasy-haired, 
makes  a  superb  Gen  X  Hamlet;  if  he  doesn't  always  convey 
the  character's  wit,  he's  got  the  tortured  self-absorption 
down  cold.  Julia  Stiles,  with  her  beautiful,  baby-fatted  four- 
year-old's  face,  is  a  game  and  affecting  Ophelia,  especially 
in  the  way  she  seems  to  get  the  hang  of  the  poetry  right  be- 
fore your  eyes.  Bottom  line:  Can  you  argue  with  a  Hamlet 
that's  over  in  two  hours?  (Rating:  •••)         — bruce  handy 


ATTRACTIONS         ^ 


Trailer  of  the  month:  ( 

61)  Seconds.  Director:    Dominic 
Sena,  Starring:  Nicolas  Cage,  An 

gelina  Jolie,  Robert  Duvall,  Coming 

to  a  theater  near  you:  June  9.  Dra- 
matis personae:  Antsy  Cage  plays  greaser  car 

ihici  wiih  perfect  reflexes.  Phlegmatic  Duvall  plays  cackling 
ringleader.  Peroxided  Jolie  rides  shotgun  as  Cage's  nervy  moll. 
Combustion  and  collision  rating:  High.  Careening  wrecking 
ball  lakes  out  speeding  cop  car.  Bulk  fuel  tank  erupts  through 
crumbling  concrete  wall,  then  hisses  around  on  pavement, 
spewing  gas.  Cage's  inevitable  action-hero  hook  line:  "We 
do  this,  we  do  it  my  way."  Jolie's  inevitable  femme-fatale- 
ish  question:  '"What  do  you  think  is  more  exciting,  having  sex 
or  stealing  cars?"  Below-the-level-of-consciousness  impres- 
sion: The  characters  in  this  movie  don't  wear  underwear.  Ma- 
jor cinematic  influences:  The  Hut  Rack  (classic  heist  film), 
Top  Gun  (the  eroticism  of  machinery).  Smokey  and  the  Bandit 
(nonstop  chases).  Isolated  signature  images:  Cage's  hand 
gripping  stick  of  stolen  roadster.  Smoking  exhaust  pipe.  Jolie's 
pneumatic  lips.  Educated  guess  at  moral:  Kinky  thrill  seek- 
ing is  no  substitute  for  meaningful  human  relationships— but  it's 

close.  (Rating:  •••1/2)  —WALTER  KIRN 


Art  of  the  ^     JM^ 
Game 


TRUE  ROMAv 
Oniar  Epps  and  Sq 
Lathan  in  Love  ud 

Basketball. 


ON  LOVE  AND 
BASKETBALL 


G 


„NJfcVl«i    ' 


ina  Prince-Bythewood's  feature-film  debut.  Love  and  Basketball, 
is  an  engaging  exploration  of  the  world  of  women's  basketball,  ending  about 
the  time  the  W.N.B.A.  was  born.  At  the  film's  heart  is  a  touching  love  story, 
made  believable  by  the  charismatic  presence  of  the  star,  Sanaa  Lathan,  who 
establishes  herself  here  as  a  major  new  talent.  The  smoldering  chemistry  be- 
tween her  and  co-star  Omar  Epps— who  at  five  feet  ten  inches  does  his  best 
to  convince  us  that  he  is  a  rising  basketball  star— carries  the  film  through 
its  occasional  bumps.  The  solid  supporting  cast  is  wonderfully  anchored 
by  Alfre  Woodard,  who  plays  a  mother  struggling  to  raise  a  girl  interested  in 
pursuing  hoop  dreams  more  than  a  prom  dress.  As  with  any  worthy  sports- 
themed  movie,  the  stunning  performances  and  story  beyond  the  highlight- 
reel  material  give  Love  and  Basketball  a  broader  appeal.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  year's  sleeper  hits,  and  not  just  with  those  looking  for  entertainment 
between  N.B.A.  playoff  games.  (Rating:  ••*)  -krista  smith 


Kevin  Spacey,  director  John  Swanbeclc, 
and  Big  Kahuna  co-star  Peter  Facinclll 
at  Hfe  Su 


Hello,  Spacey! 

KEVIN  SPACEY  IN  WE  BIG  KAHUNA 


he  Big  Kahuna  is  set  in  the  world  of  industrial-lubricant  salesmen.  It  is  also  K« 

Spacey 's  first  film  since  American  Beauty  and  one  that  confirms  him  as  a  gre 

American  movie  star,  for  both  good  and  ill.  Like  Jack  Nicholson  or  Humphr 

Bogart,  he  has  become  his  own  archetype.  Here  again  are  the  operatic  sarcasn 

the  acid  self-loathing,  the  eruptions  of  tenderness — in  some  ways  he's  less  an  acto 

than  a  magnificent  athlete,  showing  off  infinite  moves  within  finite  boundaries.  Yoi 

may  barely  notice  Danny  DeVito  by  his  side,  giving  the  best  performance  of  his 

career.  I  only  wish  I  knew  what  the  movie  was  about.  (Rating:  *  +  ■*)  — B.H. 


4j^^lfaf^^*t-(ldc<<rHse^   l=7Ur»Jf-A<nrf  CtixAJh,.  ( f?Ut/ cZo^h<j  ^^hJP) 


r  more  information,  call  1-800-TO-ACURA  or  travel 


Sit  back  in  your  bolstered,  leather-trimmed  seat  and  enjoy  the  performance  of  the  new  225-horsepower 
3.2CL.    And   the  power   of  its   custom   six   speaker  Acura  / Bose®   Music   System    with    in-dash    6-disc 
CD  changer.   If  you   listen   to   it   in   the  260-hp   CL   Type  S,  you   could  actually   leave  the   rest  of  the 
orld  behind  even  sooner.       Introducing         the        3  .  2    C    L  .       (q)>\CLJ|^>\ 


'Ura.CL  and  >  marks  ol  Honda  Motoi  < 
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SPIRIT  WORLD 
Left,  Michael 
Ondaatje's  fourth 
novel,  Anil's  Gfiojf; 
below,  Michael 
Ondaatje,  1998. 


Murder  Postmodern 

MICHAEL  ONDAAUE'S  NEW  NOVEL,  AMI'S  GHOST 

In  Inil's  Ghost,  his  lirst  novel  since  The  English  Patient,  Michael  On- 
daatje once  again  unearths  a  body  in  a  cave,  This  time  the  bone- 
heap-in-the-making  is  not  a  beautiful  British  woman  named  [Cather- 
ine Clifton  but,  rather,  an  unidentified  skeleton  (memo  to  Kristin 
Scott  ["nomas;  Only  celery,  darling,  until  the  wrap  party).  Our  pro- 
tagonist. Anil  Tissera,  a  forensic  anthropologist  who  has  returned  to 
her  native  Sri  Lanka  alter  main  years  in  America,  thinks  the  skeleton 
maj  be  a  victim  of  the  Sri  Lankan  government's  campaign  of  murder;  Anil's 
Ghost  chronicles  her  investigation.  While  Ondaatje  sometimes  traffics  in  the 
obscure    e.g..  we  ultimately  learn  that  the  skeleton  belongs  to  a  former  "tod- 
dy tapper."  a  term  for  a  mine  worker  which     ^^^^^     caused  this  read- 
er to  scan  the  preceding  2(>0  pages  for  the      ^By      j^     presence  of  tap  dancers  bearing  warm  bever- 
ages   his  elegant  prose  and  deft  handling     ^^^/^^B    0I"  character  bring  this  tale  of  political  and  per- 
sonal unrest  to  a  stirring  resolution.  With-     ^H  ^^^        "in  .1  doubt,  the  best  book  about  Sri  Lankan 
forensic  anthropology  of  this,  or  any  other.      ^B^^     year.  (Rating:  •*  * )  —HENRY  alford 

^  WORLD  BEAT 


Hong  Kong's  new-  hot  hati,  Qneen  Soot  (1  Wong,  Tlai,  Chung,  Hood),  in  Happy.  Valley.,  'ia  named  often,  a  *iei)icr  onxmge  Mxla. . . .  Jn 


Amsterdam  eueftuoneii.  eating  at  SupaeJiciuh.  (ionge  Tioeleateeg,  21),  whene.  gucaiA-  fea&t  >iecUnLng.  on  couches. ...  if  the  hack  haft  of 


Prague's  Palac  ilknoaoliA.  (Kuhelikova  27)  lb,  boo  packed  fo+i  dancing,,  head  to-  one  of  the  fcmA  flocrfiA.  at  lCaftWe  £agne  (Smetanovo-  TlameAu). 


Notes  from  the  Underground 

ZADIE  SMITH'S  DEBUT,  WHITE  TEETH 

The  British  broadsheets  have  been  falling  over  their  adjec- 
tives in  praise  of  first-novelist  Zadie  Smith,  a  wittily  serious 
24-year-old  whose  While  Teeth,  out  this  month,  Salman 
Rushdie  hails  as  "an  astonishingly  assured  debut,  funny 
and  serious,  and  the  voice  has  real  writerly  idiosyncrasy." 
A  graduate  of  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  Smith  "wanted  to  go 
there  more  than  anywhere  else  because  of  writers  1  admired  like  E.  M. 
Forster.  1  had  incredibly  romantic  ideas  about  Kings,  but  1  kicked  all 
the  Bloomsbury  rubbish  out  very  quickly,  all  the  classist.  racist  infuri- 
ating stuff."  She  cut  her  literary  teeth  writing  pastiches  of  Sylvia  Plath, 
Jeeves  and  Wooster,  and  Agatha  Christie.  From  there  to  the  sprawling 
hinterlands  of  North  London,  to  two  generations  of  two  families,  one 
white  and  Jamaican,  one  Bangladeshi,  whose  past  and  present  WJiite 
Teeth  straddles  with  ironic  tragicomedy.  Her  characters  inhabit  the 
new-man's-land  that  is  home  to  the  children  of  immigrants,  wanting, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  break  with  the  ineluctability  of  their  past,  their 
roots,  their  culture,  yet  aware,  as  she  tells  me,  "that  they've  been  born 
into  communities  they've  got  to  do  right  by,  even  if  it  means  going 
against  their  instincts  and  their  hearts." 

Smith  has  just  started  her  second  novel,  The  Autograph  Man. 
"I  wrote  down  the  plot  in  a  taxi.  There  are  two  million  people  all 
over  the  world  who  collect  or  trade  in  autographs  they're  fasci- 
nated by  fame.  I  like  people  who  are  pathological  about  things. 
Fame  has  become  a  holy  grail."  "It's  the  sickness  of  our  age,"  I 
suggest.  "That's  why  I  want  to  write  about  it,"  she  replies.  "My 
peers  all  want  to  be  famous;  I  just  want  to  write  a  good  book.  I 
still  haven't  done  it  yet."  You  will  disagree  when  you  read  it.  White 
Teeth  is  a  white-hot  debut.  (Rating:  ••••)        tamasin  DAY-]  i-wis 
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HOT  TYPE 


ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


ray  grant  me  forgiveness  for  future  bad  behavior  as 
I  now  most  humbly  offer  this  cache  of  books  cer- 
tain to  enlighten,  excite,  and  inspire.  Amateurs  in 
search  of  transcendent  states  of  mind  and  place  should  lash 
themselves  to  their  reading  chairs,  lest  their  imaginations 
spirit  them  straight  up  Mount  Everest,  in  Sir  Edmund  Hillary's  mem- 
oir, View  from  the  Summit  (Pocket  Books),  or  into  a  past  life— The 
Camino  (Pocket  Books)  follows  Shirley  Madeline's  on-foot  odyssey 
along  the  Santiago  de  Compostela  trail  in  Spain,  a  spiritual  journey 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Now,  if  we  could  only  get  those 
past  lives  to  carry  some  of  this  baggage. 

A  Lhasa-ing  we  will  go:  Virtual  Tibet  (Metropolitan)  is  Orville 
Schell's  enchanting  meditation  on  a  Westerner's  quest  for  Shangri-la. 
Dilci  Tsering,  revered  as  "Grandmother  of  Tibet,"  offers  tales  from  the 
bearskin  rug  in  her  autobiography,  Dalai  Lama,  My  Son  (Viking).  Fashion 
photographer  Michel  Comte's  People  and  Places  Without  Name  (Steidl) 
rescues  images  of  Haiti,  Cuba,  Bosnia,  Afghanistan,  and,  yes,  Tibet. 
Also  this  month:  Paul  Schneider's  narrative  Tire  Enduring  Shore 
(Henry  Holt)  tells  what  life  was  like  when  Cape  Cod  and  the  surrounding  is- 
lands were  overrun  by  Indians,  Basques,  whalers,  and  treasure  seekers.  In  new- 
comer Cairlin  Macy's  novel,  Tlie  Fundamentals  of  Play  (Random  House),  a 
clique  of  young  upper-class  New  Yorkers  tacks  through  a  storm  of  bad  breeding, 
shaky  investments,  and  bungled  love  affairs.  Saul  Bellow  retakes  the  king-of-the- 
mountain  position  with  Ravelstein  (Viking),  an  elegy  to  male  friendship. 
Maryann  Komely  and  Jennie  Hirschfeld's  On  the  Move  (Bulfinch)  is  a  picto- 
rial ticket  to  ride,  combining  Life  transportation  photographs,  from  the  rickshaw 
to  the  zeppelin,  with  road-fever  scribblings  of  such  wayfarers  as  Steinbeck  and 
Kerouac.  Social  critic  Stanley  Crouch's  first  novel,  Don't  the  Moon  Look  Lone- 
some (Pantheon),  is  the  sad  song  of  an  interracial  romance.  Web  slaves  and  me- 
dia sluts  rewind  to  a  quieter,  gentler  time— the  age  of  Pong  and  Ditto  machines— 
in  Michael  Gitter,  Sylvie  Anapol,  and  Erika  Glazer's 
Do  You  Remember  Technology?  (Chronicle).  Style  apostle 
Tracy  Tolkien  kneels  and  kisses  the  hem  of  timeless  fashion 
in  Dressing  Up  Vintage  (Rizzoli).  Undercover-journalist-cum- 
prison-guard  Ted  Conover  springs  a  harrowing  account  of  how 
the  penal  system  degrades  and  brutalizes  guards  as  well  as  inmates  in 
Newjack:  Guarding  Sing  Sing  (Random  House).  A  cinephile's  dream 
trove  of  writings  by  such  legends  as  Truffaut,  Welles,  and  Hitch- 
cock is  collected  in  Movies,  edited  by  Gilbert  Adair  (Penguin). 
w&*        Dump  your  shrink,  darling— all  your  couch  problems  could  be 
I  ^^^     solved  by  home-design  guru  Marco  Pasanella's  Living  in  Style 
Without  Losing  Your  Mind  (Simon  &  Schuster).  Finally, 
Sweet  Smell  of  Success  (Overlook),  the  long-out-of-print  collection  of  the 
classic  novellas  and  short  stories  of  Ernest  Lehman  (who  wrote  the  screen- 
play of  North  by  Northwest  and  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?),  has  been 
mercifully  resurrected.  See,  there  is  a  God.  Or  a  Buddha  . . . 
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April  11,1977.  Freaked  you  out  so  bad  you  had  to  bury  it. 


I.«     * 


Jan.  25,  2000.  Unearth  on  Alibris  for  son  who  shares  your  sci-fi  gene. 
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Global  Sacking 

SHOPPING  BAGS  FROM  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

What  wiih  1  iza  Unices  ample  bare 

chest  and  Kosuke  Tsumura's  doomsday  message. 

the  latest  shopping  bags  want  to  be  held 

and  then  some.  Herein,  a  roundup  of  today's 

portable  status  symbols    from  Paris 

to  Los  Angeles,  from  the 

perennial  to  the  cutting-edge. 

EVG1  NIA  I'hRETZ 


!Jhe  T^LLLeliLoodA, 

From  Barneys'  little-black-bagness  to  the  dignified  stripes  of 

Henri  Bendel  and  Paul  Smith,  to  the  understated  logo  of  Hermes,  this 

is  the  Ivy  League  of  shopping  bags.  They've  got  nothing  to  prove  and 

they'll  never  give  in  to  fads.  True,  Acqua  di  Parma's  flagship  store  is 

in  Milan,  but  this  design  is  so  handsome  it  may  just  be  the  gold  standard 

for  international  class,  (Furthermore,  Acqua  di  Parma  does  not  mean 

"ham  water."  It  is  a  cologne  and  Cary  Grant  wore  it.)  Finally,  there's 

Pucci's  clever  necktie  bag,  which  harks  back  to  so  much  whimsical  50s 

glamour  that  you'll  feel  like  a  character  from  Funny  Face 

Even  if  the  tie  is  for  yourself. 


^c  T'Jlime 

Just  pick  up  a  shopping  bag  from  Fifi  Chachnil  or  Bonpoint 

and  you  may  consider  getting  that  little  white  poodle 

after  all.  Because  let's  face  it,  even  though  both  Bonpoint 

and  Petit  Bateau  sell  des  petifes  cfioses  pour  /es  enfanfs,  the  bags 

say  nothing  if  not  aging  sex  kitten,  boudoir-bound.  And  for 

the  daughters,  there's  the  polka-dot  number  from  Colette,  a  hip 

je  ne  sais  quoi  boutique  in  Paris  that  sells  everything  from  high-tech 

Nikes  to  Yves  Saint  Laurent. 


PoUtlcaLL^  Jjxcc^iect 

Featuring  breasts,  thighs,  fur,  animal  print,  and,  yes, 
the  actual  word  Whistles,  these  eye-catching  shopping  bags  are 

sure  to  attract  lots  of  hoots  from  construction  workers— 
and  perhaps  a  snarl  or  two  from  politically  correct  pedestrians. 

While  Fendi  goes  all  out  for  1980s-style  flash, 

with  glossy  photographs  of  its  own  luxury  items  splashed  across 

the  bag,  Liza  Bruce,  the  London  swimwear  and 

ready-to-wear  designer,  opts  for  something  more,  er,  artsy. 


Dang£onA,  and  T)hmxftJOwn%A, 

Shopping  in  London  can  be  downright  spooky  Connolly's  bag 
may  look  simple,  but  note  that  no  address  appears  on  it  anywhere. 

(The  shop  is,  if  you  will,  a  secret  society  of  fine  leather  and 
accessories.)  Voyage's  Gothic-looking  logo  is  a  good  indication  of 
how  you  feel  when  you're  in  the  exclusive  shop:  watched.  And,  much 
k     like  the  designer  himself,  Alexander  McQueen's  shopping  bag  looks 

as  if  it  were  conceived  in  a  dungeon.  But  it's  Kosuke  Tsumura's 
C    bag  from  Final  Home,  his  new  store  in  New  York,  that  hits  the  macabre 
I      mother  lode:  constructed  of  waterproof  material,  this  easy-to-tote  sack 
asks  for  date  of  birth,  emergency  contact,  and  blood  type. 


£wa  dk  TTlo>ie 

They  may  look  minimalist,  but  they  have  plenty  of  eccentricities. 

Take  the  London  handbag  store  Anya  Hindmarsh.  This  boutique 

provides  you  with  two  bags  on  the  house:  a  striped  shopping  bag  and 

an  inner  cotton  "dust  bag"  bag  (designed  to  "protect"  the  handbag  you 

just  purchased),  which  is  currently  the  rage  among  London  girls 

heading  out  of  town.  The  shopping  bag  from  the  New  York  boutique 

stream  looks  so  sleek  and  simple  you  may  not  notice  that 

the  handle  resembles  an  IV  tube   Like  Takashimaya,  New  York's 

Kirna  Zabete  offers  a  triangular  shopping  bag,  as  edgy 

as  its  clothes.  Thanks  to  its  lack  of  room  and  uncomfortable  cutout 

handle,  it  couldn't  be  less  convenient.  In  other  words,  very  hip. 
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IS  IT  POSSIBLE  THAT  THE  MOST 

BREATHTAKING  SPOT  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

IS  NEVER  TOUCHED  BY  SUNLIGHT? 


Stalactites  hang  above  yout 
head.Your  jaw  hangs  below 
it.  Such  is  the  usual  reaction 
to  the  caves  of  the  Yucatan. 
So  if  you've  been  all  over  the 
Caribbean,  venture  beneath  it. 


Rov.iK  Caribbean 


1£>^?d4- jaiiint  hom  \MH,-J^O  Like  no  vacation  on  earth'. 


If  you   have   never  been 

Rao's — or  never  even  hea 

of  the  East  Harlem  resta 

rant — you  don't  know  the  importance  of  Bald 

ria,  which  opens  this  month  just  a  few  miles 

the   south,    on   West   49th    Street   off  Til 

Square.  But  Rao's  regulars — power  people  su 

as  Sony  Music  boss  Tommy  Mottola,  Natior 

Enquirer  publisher  David  Pecker,  Revlon  billio 

aire  Ron  Perelman — are  thrilled.  Baldoria  is  t 

creation  of  Frank  Pellegrino  Jr.,  who  learn* 

everything  about  the  restaurant  business  gro1 

ing  up  at  Rao's,  which  his  family  has  been  o 

erating   for   more   than   a   century.    In   rece 

decades  his  father,  Frank  senior,  has  been  the  man  with  to 

control  over  who  gets  one  of  Rao's  10  tables.  Baldoria,  whi 

means  "festivity"  or  "party"  in  Italian,  will  be  much  bigg 

"It's  a  different  vibe,"  says  Pellegrino.  "More  elaborate,  mc 

colorful,  a  party  for  a  bigger  group  of  people."  The  chc 

acters,  with  luck,  will  be  just  as  colorful.  — RICHARD  JOHNSC 


ers  is  the  photography  of  total  immersion;  whether  she's  traveling 
with  a  circus  in  India,  camping  out  in  an  Oregon  mental  hospital  for  almost  two 
months,  tracking  teenage  runaways  in  Seattle,  or  visiting  the  Damm  family  living  in 
their  car  in  Los  Angeles,  Mary  Ellen  Mark's  photographs  are  at  once  epic  and 
fiercely  intimate.  Like  urgent  X-rays,  her  black-and-white  frames  expose  the  social, 
the  psychological,  the  highly  personal.  In  an  era  focused  on  images  of  celebrity, 
Mark  prefers  photographing  the  unknown— people  on  the  fringe,  unseen,  unnoticed. 
"It's  amazing  how  intimate  you  can  get  even  when  you  go  into  someone's  life  only 
for  a  few  days,"  Mark  says.  Echoing  the  work  of  earlier  documentarians  such  as 
Dorothea  Lange,  Robert  Frank,  and  Walker  Evans,  Mark  pushes  the  old-fashioned 
photo-essay  forward  with  an  infusion  from  the  more  stylized  conceptual  world  of 
contemporary  photojournalism.  The  resulting  pictures  are  charged  with  a  strangely 
magical,  surrealistic  edge,  the  sensation  of  history  and  experience  compressed.  "I 
want  to  make  photographs  that  last,"  Mark  says.  With  some  of  her  subjects,  such  as 
the  Damm  family  and  Tiny,  a  young  runaway  prostitute  she  met  in  Seattle  in  1983, 
Mark  has  forged  ongoing  relationships.  She  has  remained  in  contact,  photographing 
Tiny,  now  a  single  mother  with  six  children,  most  recently  in  1999.  This  May,  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  puts  on  "Mary  Ellen  Mark:  Photographs,"  an  exhibi- 
tion of  more  than  140  images  from  Mary  Ellen  Mark:  American  Odyssey,  which 
Aperture  published  last  fall.  Our  most  passionate,  compassionate  realist,  Mary  Ellen 
Mark  reminds  us  of  the  extraordinary  within  the  ordinary.  —A.  M.  homes 
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ELLIOTT  SMITH'S  NEW  ALBUM,  FIGURE  8 

Not  since  Rob  Lowe  cavorted  with 
Snow  White  had  there  been  an  Oscar- 
night  performance  more  incongruous 
than  Elliott  Smith's  bashful  1998 
recital  of  "Miss  Misery,"  a  best-song 
nominee  from  Good  Will  Hunting.  Given  the  stark 
beauty  of  this  singer-songwriter's  work,  watching  him 
line  up  against  Celine  Dion  and  Michael  Bolton  was 
a  little  like  stumbling  across  a  Shaker  chair  in  a  bor- 
dello. This  month  sees  Smith  back  in  the  limelight 
with  Figure  8,  a  somewhat  better-upholstered  suite  of 
songs  that  sometimes  evokes  the  occluded  feel  of  the 
Beatles'  White  Album.  "That  was  the  first  record  I 
really  liked  a  lot,"  Smith  admits.  "It's  all  over  the 
place— it's  great."  If  Smith's  dolorous,  retro-pop 
craftsmanship  is  as  out  of  place  in  today's  harsh 
marketplace  as  he  himself  was  at  the  Shrine  Audito- 
rium, that's  fine  by  him.  "Radio  has  become  so  styl- 
ized that  at  any  given  time  there  are  only  three  types 
of  songs  that  can  be  played,"  says  the  erstwhile  Mr. 
Misery.  "It's  so  impossible  to  be  one  of  the  10  or  20 
songs  on  the  radio,  why  even  try?  You  might  as  well 
just  make  a  good  record  if  you  can."  — steven  daly 


Women's  Financial  Network. 

Financial  services  designed  especially  for  women. 


Now  you  can  feel  more  comfortable  with  money 

and  how  it  fits  into  your  world.  Introducing 

Women's  Financial  Network,  designed  by  top 

businesswomen  to  help  women  everywhere  make 

more  confident  informed  financial  decisions. 

WFN  is  a  community  of  women  waiting  to 

talk  about  everything  from  retirement  strategies 

and  college  tuition  planning  to  step-by-step  online 

investing  and  bill  paying.  And  it's  all  discussed  in  a 

very  relaxed,  open  environment. 


So  take  some  time  to  visit  WFN.com  where  women 

have  designed  financial  services  especially  for  women. 

You're  sure  to  find  it  as  simply  beautiful  as  we  do. 

What's  your  future  worth? 


'*> 
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THE  MAGIC  HOUR 

Scenes  from  BBC 

America's  "Gormenghast." 

Counterc/ociewise  from 

top  right:  Jonathan  Rhys 

Meyer»as  Steerpike; 

s  escape  from 

is  kitchen;  the 

ehold. 


}&,       Next  Stop, 
*       Wonderland 

THE  BBC'S  FOUR-PART  FANTASY-SCAPE 


t    begins    with    a    royal 
birth  that  looks   like  the 
Mad  Hatter's  tea  party. 
Then  it  cuts  to  the  king- 
dom's  kitchen,    a    pig- 
squealing,  sweltering  hell 
from  which  a  slim  young 
man  escapes  in  search  of  light. 
In  these  antic,  frantic  first  min- 
utes  you    may   be   tempted   to 
change   the   channel.    Don't.    It 
takes  time  to  get  your  bearings  in  "Gormenghast." 

What  is  "Gormenghast"?!  It's  King  Arthur's  court 
seen  through  Lewis  Carroll's  looking  glass.  It's  Shake- 
speare's Richard  III  as  Dickens  would  have  written  it.  To 
wit,  it's  Mervyn  Peake's  unclassifiable  masterpiece,  a 
trilogy  of  novels  published  in  1946,  1950,  and  1959 
which  today  sit  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Tolkien's  tales. 
Now  it  is  a  four-part  mini-series,  five  years  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  rich  result,  which  airs  on  BBC  America  this 
June,  has  pleased  even  the  protective  Peake  family. 

Well,  who  wouldn't  be  pleased?  The  cast  is  thrilling, 
beginning  with  Ian  Richardson  as  Lord  Groan,  a  heart- 
broken Lear  who  ends  not  on  the  heath  but  believing 
he's  an  owl.  Celia  Imrie's  Queen  Gertrude,  no  millenni- 
al mommy  she,  has  a  voice  of  gravel,  a  spine  of  steel;  I 
couldn't  get  enough  of  her.  The  king's  idiot  twin  sisters 
(Zoe  Wanamaker  and  Lynsey  Baxter)  are  a  sideshow 
enchantment,  while  Christopher  Lee,  as  Flay,  is  a  Mer- 
lin of  gravitas.  As  for  Steerpike,  the  lithe  Lucifer  who  es- 
capes from  the  kitchen,  he's  played  by  Jonathan  Rhys 
Meyers  in  a  protean  performance.  Don't  let  the  Burne- 
Jones  mouth  fool  you — he's  Irish,  with  quicksilver  in- 
stincts at  his  service.  His  energy,  his  beauty,  his  punk 
abandon — Meyers  makes  Steerpike  a  Mozartean  anti- 
hero,  the  wrong  kind  of  sublime.  He  gets  you  every 
time.  (Rating:  •  *••)— LAURA  JACOBS 


First  Person  CBlauo-):  Documentation,  £rrol  TTlonris  (Jhe  Jhin  Tjlue 
Line,  A  "Btief  History,  of  June,  TTbi,  Death.)  presents,  n  half-hour,  pro- 
files, intftjoducirig  a  fascinating,  near  oddity,  each,  week,  including  art  auds- 
tic  woman  who-  designs,  kinder,  gentler  slaughterhouses,  the,  linaacmiae>t&, 
pen,  pal,  and  a  ivoman,  who-  cleans,  inx>Lent-cnime  scenes,  (***).  Toughman  World 
Championship  Series  OX.):  A  >iaucous,  amaieuJi-bmirta  f>iee-fon,-all  u/hene  contestants 
(basically,  anyone,  uAth  the  $50  admission,  fee)  beat  the  hell  out  of  one  another  in,  hopes  of  oA- 
ancing,  to-  the  $50,000  chamaionAhip-.  £lnehacke*i  turned  acton,  Laurence  Jaulon.'s  lingside  commentary, 
sets,  a  new  standard  for  lowbrour  entertainment  (**).  Undressed  (TTLTI/):  Imagine  a  soap,  opera  com- 
posed entirely,  of  the  guys,  and  girls,  ftiom.  those  singirig,  Cjap,  ads,  and  goull  begin,  to- 
comprehend  this  sexually,  charged  cult  hit.  TTlixina  Dehhie  Does,  Dallas.,  iUlTTlu.  Childrea, 
and  TTUVs  subtle  brand  of  political  correctness,  it's  a  doumright  addictu/e  disaster  (**). 
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)amn  the  tuxedos,  full  speed  ahead. 


icktie  is  optional  but  a  300-horsepowerV-8  is  standard  in  the  world's  most  powerful  full-size  luxury  SUV.  There's  room  for  seven  in  three  rows  of  leather- 
nmed  seats.  And  up  to  8,900  pounds  towing  capacity.  Call  800-688-8898,  visit  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  see  an  authorized  Lincoln  Navigator  dealer. 


Lincoln  Navigator.  American  Luxury. 
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n    imaginary    reader   writes: 
"Deal   Well  Guy,  Where  can 

me  and  the  missus  find  some- 
thing 'spicy'  on-line  that'll  toss  a 
lew  logs  on  our  mutual  passion- 
name  without  grossing  us  out? 
he  last  adult  video  we  rented  had  us  swearing  off  sand- 
wiches lor  a  week!  Signed,  Frisky  in  Fort  Worth."  First 
of  all,  Frisky,  glad  to  see  your  appetite's  returned.  If 
you're  looking  lor  a  premier  spot  to  lounge  your  libido, 
there's  no  swankier  address  than  nerve.com,  which 
houses  and  nurtures  a  leafy  variety  of  literary  erotica. 
The  Red  Shoe  Diaries  of  the  Internet,  Nerve  publishes 
"name"  writers  such  as  Elizabeth  Wurtzel,  Jay  Mclnerney. 
Robert  Olen  Butler,  and  yam-crammer  Karen  Finley,  along 
with  lesser-known  love  puppies,  as  they  attempt  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  bittersweet  wis- 
dom out  of  sweaty  bedsheets.  Nerve  also  features  a  sexual  position  of  the  day,  a  human 
pretzel  capable  of  being  performed  only  by  a  pair  of  trapeze  artists;  photo  galleries  of 
bushy  nudes  in  artistic  chiaroscuro;  first-person  memoirs  that  explore  bold  frontiers 
("When  my  boyfriend,  C,  wanted  to  have  anal  sex  with  me  . . .  my  first  thought  was  of 
the  potential  for  reciprocity"— that  was  your  first  thought?);  and  the  opportunity  to  join 
NerveCenter,  an  on-line  "community  of  thoughtful  hedonists"  and  cyberspace  hot  tub. 
For  some,  true  eroticism— true  fetish  delight — is  caressing  the  cool  metal  of  a  luxury 
camera.  As  digital  cameras  flood  the  market  and  even  35-mm.  cameras  become  more 
computerized  and  Blade  Rimnei—ish,  there  has  been  a  counterswing  toward  the  makes 
of  manual-focus  cameras  which  typified  the  industrial  pride  of  the  postwar  era— the  glo- 
ry days  of  Leica,  Contax,  and  Voigtlander.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  renaissance  in  neoclassical  de- 
sign. To  see  what  all  the  hubbub  is  about,  Stephen 
Gandy's  cameraquest.com  is  the  place  to  start. 
It  offers  an  enthusiastic,  opinionated,  itemized 
look  at  models  old  and  new,  popular  and  obscure. 
Those  interested  in  a  graduate  degree  in  optics  should  avail  themselves  of  Erwin  Puts's 
Photosite  (imx.nl).  Puts  is  strictly  a  Leica  man,  but  his  legendary  lens  tests  and  Goethe- 
like evaluations  are  an  education  to  anyone.  Those  who  still  prefer  to  shoot  fast,  cheap, 
and  off-the-cuff  are  likely  to  be  loco  for  Lomo,  the  Russian  import  that  has  become  a 
cult  camera.  With  its  rudimentary  specs,  funny  smell,  and  nifty  lens,  the  Lomo  is  to  still 
photography  what  Dogma  95  is  to  cinema— a  return  to  scruffy  basics.  The  Lomo  has 
inspired  a  slew  of  sites,  but  the  central  one  is  the  official  clubhouse,  lomo.com,  where 
the  Lomo  philosophy  is  zanily  elucidated  and  illustrated. 
Since  life  isn't  all  fun  and  games,  it  would  be  remiss  not  to  mention 
and  commend  one  of  the  most  decorated  journalism  stands  on  the 
Web,  the  Institute  for  War  &  Peace  Reporting  (iwpr.net).  With  sources 
on  the  killing  fields  of  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and  Chechnya,  I.W.RR.  fea- 
tures reports  and  weekly  updates  on  events  that  don't  make  it  into 
the  mainstream  press  until  it's  too  tragically  late.  This  site 
is  a  Nobel  Prize  waiting  to  happen.      — james  wolcott 


wolcoti 


ON  THE  WEB 


Hot  Wires 

UNDERGROUND  IN  CYBERSPACE 


"Flat  Eric,  ma  chi  e?"  asks  an  Italian  fan  site  (spazionet.it 
/ericf  lat)  for  the  fuzzy  yellow  puppet  that  has  taken  Europe  by  storm. 
The  brainchild  of  26-year-old  Quentin  Dupieux  (or,  in  his  techno- 
artist  incarnation,  "Mr.  Oizo"),  Flat  Eric  is  the  poster  boy  for  Levi's  y 
Sta-Prest  jeans.  You  won't  find  him  on  the  Uber-chic  European  Levi's 
site  (eu.levi.com    worth  a  visit  anyway  for  its  slick,  state-of-the-art  graphics),  but 
he  has  countless  fan  sites.  (Try  the  German  209.201. 89.223/home 
/f later ic/ videos. shtml.  i  The  concept  is  minimalist    Flat  Eric  and  his  human 
sidekick,  Angel,  cruise  around  L.A.  in  a  beat-up  Chevy,  bopping  to  techno 
but  the  appeal  seems  universal,  inspiring  academic  criticism  in  The  Guardian 
(newsunlimited.co.uk/eric/0,2759,38655,OO.html)  and,  like  every 
great  cultural  movement,  his  own  backlash  site  (Urban75.coi 
/Punch/f late     .htmli  Elmo,  beware.  — anne  fulenwider 
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save  up  to  75%  on  designer  fashion  for  men,  women,  kids,  home 


M. i mI. hi  .in. ill  cap  BFIY 


bluetly.com 

fabulous  fashion,  fierce  prices. 


PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lulin  tells  Tauruses  to  surrender  peacefully 


MB»l^^Qu«on  Elllubeth  II  TAURUS       APRIL20MAY20 

r  Although  ii  is  well  known  thai  a  tidal  wave  couldn't  force  most  Tau- 
ruses to  budge  from  theii  beach  chairs,  there  are  times  when  even  you  must 
allow  the  universe  to  lift  you  up  and  carry  you  away  to  a  belter,  safer  place. 
Dining  the  grand  parallel  and  grand  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  you 
nave  three  choices  1 1 1  You  can  pretend  nothing  is  happening  and  hope  the 
good  old  days  will  come  back  soon  (2)  You  can  snuggle  until  they  drag  you 
awaj  kicking  and  screaming  i  J)  You  can  go  forth  into  the  unknown  with  all 
the  faith  of  a  caterpillai  spinning  its  cocoon. 


♦ 


GEMINI       MAY   21-  JUNE   Zl  Mi 

I  hanks  to  a  rare  alignment  of  planets  in  your  solar  12th  house," 
you  have  a  great  opportunity  to  disprove  the  theory,  held  by  many  ancient 
astrologers,  that  the  12th  house  is  the  house  of  self-undoing.  Even  if  you 
honestly  believe  that  you've  been  taken  to  the  cleaners  by  your  own  stupidi- 
ty, there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  gained  by  worrying  yourself  silly  or  beat- 
ing yourself  up,  Hut  if  you  have  ever  suffered  from  a  lack  of  faith,  you  would 
do  well  to  gel  with  the  program  now,  because  at  this  point  it's  between  you 
and  the  Person  Upstairs. 


w 


George  W.  Bush  CANCER      JUNE22-JULY22 

Though  you  may  encounter  difficulties  along  the  way  in  your  quest 
to  lead  a  more  fulfilling  personal  and  social  life,  take  heart.  With  such  a 
strong  focus  on  your  11th  house  this  year,  it  probably  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  jump  into  a  totally  committed  relationship,  which  would 
take  up  all  your  time  and  engulf  you  in  new  responsibilities.  Since  you're 
just  beginning  to  crawl  out  from  under  a  crushing  pile  of  obligations,  that 
would  be  dumb.  Why  not  float  for  a  while  and  enjoy  the  fact  that  you're 
just  as  lost  as  the  rest  of  us? 


LEOJULY23-AUG.22  In 

Go  ahead  and  swear  on  a  stack  of  Bibles  that  you're  not  the  slight- 
est bit  interested  in  power  and  control:  these  days  nobody  close  to  you  would 
believe  you  for  a  second.  As  several  planets  cluster  around  your  solar  mid- 
heaven,  jockeying  to  acquire  or  maintain  a  position  of  authority  promises  to 
be  your  full-time  addiction— the  very  one  you  vowed  you'd  never  be  snagged 
by.  Although  it  may  make  you  sick  to  your  stomach  to  get  dragged  into  po- 
litical games  or  have  to  suck  up  to  big  shots,  if  you  want  to  survive,  you'd 
better  get  hip  fast. 


Stephen  King  VIRGO       AUG.      23-SEPT.      22 

1  Despite  the  glitches  that  have  interrupted  your  flow  of  productivity, 
and  the  itches  you've  had  to  take  time  out  to  scratch,  this  is  a  period  of  high 
hopes  and  expanded  awareness.  Your  9th  house  should  open  doors  of  op- 
portunity in  publishing,  broadcasting,  law,  education,  or  maybe  foreign  travel. 
Anyone  who  believes  Virgos  are  small-minded,  Kafkaesque  gerbils  whose  in- 
significant lives  revolve  around  their  own  minuscule  concerns  should  think 
twice  before  counting  you  out.  If  you  start  feeling  you  know  everything,  how- 
ever, you  could  get  the  surprise  of  your  life. 


LIBRA      SEPT.    23-OCT.    23 

Why  on  earth  should  people  think  you  are  lazy,  predatory,  or  ma- ' 
nipulative  just  because  you  believe  with  all  your  heart  that  at  this  moment 
in  your  life  you  have  a  right  to  indulge  all  of  your  passions?  At  the  present 
time  your  solar  8th  house— the  source  of  all  your  seemingly  unquenchable 
thirsts  and  unsatisfiable  hungers— is  being  activated  by  7  out  of  10  astrolog- 
ical bodies,  so  there  is  no  justification  for  anyone  to  call  your  drives  unnat- 
ural, even  if  at  times  your  behavior  may  strike  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
being  totally,  totally  bizarre. 


SCORPIO      OCT.   24-nov| 


tBill  Gates 
No  more  hiding  in  a  darkened  room  lor  you.  from  now  on  I 
are  going  to  be  increasingly  in  the  public  eye,  so  you  had  better  start  li.l 
ing  out  how  to  deal  with  everyone  in  the  outside  world.  In  your  current  bfl 
ness  and  personal  relationships,  you  know  damned  well  that  you  ha 
been  feeling  like  the  luckiest  person  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  as  corny 
sounds,  with  planets  forming  a  series  of  conjunctions  in  your  7th  house, 
continue  to  be  one  of  those  people  who  need  people.  Suggested  beduj 
reading:  The  Art  of  War. 


ft 


SAGITTARIUS      NOV.    22-DEC.2I  John  Molkovich 

If  there's  one  activity  that  can  fill  you  with  as  much  satisfaction  and 
pride  as  zooming  down  a  highway  in  a  convertible  on  your  way  to  a  M 
adventure,  it's  sitting  down  at  a  neat  desk  and  paying  your  bills.  A  bursl 
unusual  activity  in  your  solar  6th  house  indicates  that  at  this  parties 
time  consistency  has  to  mean  more  to  you  than  carousing,  and  perfect! 
ganization  should  give  you  a  bigger  thrill  than  an  orgasm.  Without  sencB 
you  into  an  unnecessary  panic,  let's  just  say  that  here  and  now  you  shol 
start  leading  a  more  wholesome  life.  Clean  up. 

K^.jl  I    Jonis  Joplin 

Cftjw  Whethei  it's  coming  from  the  room  down  the  hall  or,  more  so 
^Bf  »  bolically,  from  a  place  deep  in  your  soul,  that  sound  you  hearl 
child  crying  to  be  picked  up  and  held.  With  your  solar  5th  house  as  he  J 
tenanted  by  planets  and  as  profoundly  energized  as  it  is  now,  you've  gol 
honor  all  your  desires  for  love,  personal  validation,  and  creative  self-expressl 
Putting  your  heart  on  the  block  may  be  the  dumbest  thing  you've  ever  difl 
because  it  could  easily  be  handed  back  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  hambul 
patty.  At  this  point,  though,  there's  no  turning  back. 


CAPRICORN     dec.  22-janI 


I 


AQUARIUS      JAN.20-FEB.I8  Michoel  Jo 

Many  years  ago,  when  Pluto  was  in  Cancer,  couples  didn't  get  di- 
vorced at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  and  children  didn't  fly  away  from  the  nestl 
minute  they  got  the  chance.  Times  have  changed,  however,  especially  for  fl 
with  such  an  unusual  cluster  of  planets  in  your  4th  house.  If  you  happel 
be  rummaging  around  in  the  attic  and  come  upon  an  old,  dog-eared  phi 
graph  of  great-grandma  and  -grandpa  surrounded  by  seven  children  J 
grandkids,  and  hordes  of  toddlers,  try  not  to  compare  that  scene  withl 
state  of  your  family  today.  It  will  give  you  a  bad  case  of  heartburn. 


s  Bufiuel  PISCES      FEB.    19-MARCH 

Although  you  have  a  marvelous  ability  to  blur  the  lines  between 
ity  and  madness  and  still  go  on  functioning,  if  you  find  you  are  slightly  n 
insane  than  usual  over  the  next  couple  of  months,  blame  it  on  a  rare  pi; 
tary  square  occurring  between  your  3rd  and  12th  houses.  You're  so  rest 
you  can't  even  sit  still  long  enough  to  watch  a  half-hour  sitcom  with 
switching  channels  30  times.  In  fact,  many  Pisceans  will  be  scurrying  aro 
like  mice  and  living  in  two  places  at  once.  Do  yourself  a  favor,  though, 
take  an  occasional  break  for  a  reality  check. 


ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


Ashley  Judd 


It  is  certainly  not  very  flattering  to  be  thought  of  as  a  selfish 
moneygrubbing  capitalist,  but  no  matter  what  anybody  says,  with  all  ) 
responsibilities,  you  can't  think  about  much  else  right  now.  Back  in 
greed-is-good  era  of  the  1980s,  when  appetites  were  enormous  and 
indulgence  was  a  virtue,  planets  in  the  2nd  house  would  have  meant  lu? 
on  top  of  luxury  and  wealth  on  top  of  wealth.  The  new  philosophy  of  li 
much  more  complicated,  however,  and  in  this  century  your  lifestyle  is  g< 
to  be  inextricably  linked  with  your  ethics.  Sorry. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28 V-FAIR 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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Some  watches  are  trendy. 


Some  are  unique. 


See  the  difference. 


Rado  DiaStar  'Integral'.  Eternal  beauty  due  to  scratchproof  materials:  high-tech  ceramics  and  sapphire  crystal. 
In  ladies'  and  gents'  sizes.  MSRP  starting  at  $1,590. 


Rado.  A  different  world. 


RADO 

Switzerland 


D6L6US6  J€UJ€L€RS 

I  77 1  Tiburon  Blvd.,  Tiburon,  Cfl  94920 
415-455-2484 


For  information  please  call  toll  free  (800)  283-7236  or  visit  us  at  www  rado  com 


PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


ERIC  IDLE 


Vs  one-sixth  of  Monty  Python's  Flying  ( lircus,  Eric  Idle  spent  14  years 

dismantling  middle-class  British  pieties  with  characters 

such  as  the  unctuous  pub  denizen  who  says,  "Nudge,  nudge."  On  the  eve  of  his 

tour  w  ith  Eric  Idle  Exploits  Monty  Python,  he  pauses  to  reflect  on  the 

aging  process,  onomatopoeic  names,  and  lying  during  sex 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  beach.  A  hammock.  A  guitar.  A  pad  and  a  pencil. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Saint  Thomas.  Because  he  doubted. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Jonathan  Miller  and  Mike  Nichols.  Because  they  are  the 
brightest  and  the  funniest. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

The  flight  to  Venice. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Only  during  sex. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Aging.  Your  hair  falls  out  and  the  Belly  Fairy  comes 
overnight  and  leaves  you  with  someone  else's  stomach. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"I'm  sorry."  A  British  expression  which  is  used  constantly 
and  means  absolutely  nothing. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife,  Tania.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight 
23  years  ago. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

I'd  like  to  be  able  to  play  the  piano  and  read  music. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be? 

My  fear  of  shopping. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

My  novel,  The  Road  to  Mars,  the  TV  film  The  Rutles,  and 
writing  "Always  Look  on  the  Bright  Side  of  Life." 


If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 
A  smile. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

A  two-volume  set  of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary  and  a  fine 
Taylor  guitar. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

To  be  discontented  with  your  life. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Wit. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Intelligence. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Dickens  and  Shakespeare. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Uriah  Heep. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Einstein,  Hubble,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
and  David  Gower. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Dirk,  Nasty,  Stig,  and  Barry,  and  Toad  the  Wet  Sprocket. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Death,  although  I  am  in  favor  of  it  for  certain  people. 

What  is  your  motto? 

'Always  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life." 
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Philip  Morris  Inc.  2000 

'  more  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products 
it  www.philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  1-877-PMUSAWEB. 
mg  "tar,"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 
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BARBARIANS© THE  GATE 

THE  F.B.I.'S  HACKER  WHIZ  KIDS 


BY  BRYAN  BURROUGH 

BROKEN  TRUST 

THE  SOTHEBY'S-CHRISTIE'S  SCANDAL 


BY  ROBERT  LACEY 

JACK  KEROUAC  IN  LOVE 

A  BEAT  ROMANCE 


BY  JOYCE  JOHNSON 

BEYOND  BILBAO 

UNVEILING  FRANK  GEHRY'S 
NEW  MASTERWORKS 


BY  PAUL  GOLDBERGER 


BY  CAMERON  CROW 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 


LANCE  ARMSTRONG 

ON  BEATING  CANCER  AND 
WINNING  THE  TOUR  DE  FRANCE 


AN  EXCERPT  FROM  HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
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PETE  SAMPRAS.   GRAND  SLAM  LEGEND. 


THE   NEW  MOVADO    SE 
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ESTEE  LAUDER 


'TALIAN  RESTAURANT  YOU'VE  ONLY 
A  GOLF  COURSE  YOU'VE  NEVER 
PLAYED.  AND  OVER  29,000  AUTOMATED 
TELLERS  FROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA.  JUST 
A  FEW  OF  THE  PLACES  THE  DVD-BASED 
ACURA  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM  CAN  TAKE  YOU. 
Introduced  by  Acura,  the  in-dash  Satellite-Linked 
Navigation  System  utilizes  u6  to  eight  oijfcitfrig  satellites 
to  pinpoint  your  position.  Voice  and  visual  cues  provide 


step-by-s 


route  is  instantly  calculated.  Furthermore,  the  DVD 


database  puts  all  this  technology  at  your  fingertips 


anywhere  from  coast  to  coast.  For  a  closer  look  at  the 


Acura  TL,  visit  www.acura.com  or  call  1-800-TO-ACURA. 


The  Acura  TL.  Starting  at  $28,400. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH  CRUISE  At  37,  after  working 
with  giants  such  as  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  Martin  Scorsese, 
Oliver  Stone,  and  Stanley  Kubrick,  Tom  Cruise  might  feel  he's  done 
it  all.  But  as  Cruise  shares  stories  from  a  two-decade  career- 
including  the  Risky  Business  underwear  dance,  the  evisceration 
of  Cocktail,  the  painful  passion  of  Eyes  Wide  Shut,  and  his 
latest  picture,  John  Woo's  Mission:  Impossible  2— Jerry  Maguire 
director  Cameron  Crowe  finds  that  nothing  gets  this  actor  more 
buzzed  than  movies.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz   
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SOTHEBY'S  UNDER  SIEGE  In  December,  when 
Christie's  C.E.O.  Christopher  Davidge  retired,  he  left  a  parting 
gift:  documents  indicating  that  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  may 
have  conspired  to  fix  prices.  Now  an  anti-trust  prosecutor  from 
Brooklyn  has  Sotheby's  in  his  sight,  controlling  shareholder 
AJ  Taubman  is  facing  cold  shoulders,  and  C.E.O.  Dede  Brooks 
has  lost  her  crown.  Robert  Lacey  explores  how  the  art  world's 
two  most  venerable  auction  houses  got  into  such  big  trouble— 
and  how  much  worse  it  could  get 


LA  VI  DA  LOPEZ  Star  of  the  upcoming  thriller  The  Cell, 
Jennifer  Lopez  can't  help  making  headlines— whether  it's  with  her 
double-platinum  first  album,  her  eye-popping  Grammy  gown, 
or  her  notorious  boyfriend,  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs.  Evgenia  Peretz 
considers  the  dazzlingly  nonchalant  rise  of  a  Latina  sensation. 
Photographs  by  Steven  Meisel 


INVISIBLE  ENEMIES  With  billions  of  dollars  lost 

in  recent  attacks  on  the  Web  sites  of  everything  from  Yahoo 

to  Tlie  New  York  Times  to  the  White  House,  computer 

hackers  have  become  today's  most  alarmingly  elusive  criminals. 

Bryan  Burrough  meets  with  one  of  the  F.B.I.'s  top  weapons: 

a  skinny,  21-year-old  cyber-Sherlock  Holmes  named 

John  Vranesevich,  who  is  solving  some  confounding  cases  even 

as  he  himself  becomes  a  prime  target  of  the  shadowy 

Internet  underground.  Portraits  by  Jason  Schmidt 
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GLAMOUR,  BY  ADRIAN  Throughout  MGM's 

heyday,  in  movies  such  as  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  Dinner  at  Eight, 

and  The  Philadelphia  Story,  Adrian  was  the  man  behind 

the  sumptuous  shimmer  of  the  studio's  leading  ladies— including 

Katharine  Hepburn,  Judy  Garland,  Jean  Harlow,  and 

Greta  Garbo.  Tracing  the  career  of  Hollywood's  first  great 

designer,  Laura  Jacobs  recounts  how  Adrian  bestowed 

an  added  beauty  on  his  screen  goddesses  and  defined  elegance 

for  the  women  who  flocked  to  see  them 


ARCHITECT  OF  DREAMS  After  completing  the  most 
acclaimed  building  of  our  time,  the  Guggenheim  Museum 
in  Bilbao,  Spain,  Frank  Gehry  confronted  the  inevitable  question: 
What  next?  But  viewing  the  master  architect's  recent  creations 
in  Berlin  and  Dusseldorf,  the  Conde  Nast  cafeteria  in  Times  Square, 
and  the  Experience  Music  Project,  which  opens  this  month  in 
Seattle,  Paul  Goldberger  sees  Gehry  shaping  daring  new  ideas  that 
could  culminate  with  another  Guggenheim  triumph,  in  Lower 
Manhattan.  Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle 
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LETTERS  FROM  JACK  Broke,  alcoholic,  and  rootless, 
Jack  Kerouac  found  in  the  young  writer  Joyce  Johnson  a  steadfast, 
generous  heart  and  a  convenient  New  York  crash  pad. 
Chronicling  their  romance  through  two  years  of  correspondence 
and  the  dizzying  publication  of  Kerouac's  1957  sensation, 
On  the  Road,  Johnson,  in  an  excerpt  from  her  forthcoming  book, 
unloads  the  joy  and  pain  of  loving  a  Beat  icon 
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HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS 

WITHOUT  REALLY  BREATHING  From  Lions  Don't Need 

to  Roar  to  Leadership  Secrets  ofAttila  the  Hun,  a  torrent  of  management 
books  reflect  the  turbocharged  fantasies  of  budding  executives, 
while  Scott  Adams's  best-selling  Dilbert  books  describe  the  purgatory 
of  cubicle-bound  wage  apes.  To  James  Wolcott,  the  contrast  underscores 
why  no  sane  person  would  want  to  go  to  an  office 62 

CHEER  AND  LOATHING  IN  NEW  YORK  While  Rudy 

Giuliani  continues  to  burnish  his  image  as  the  ironfisted,  unapologetic 

padrone  of  New  York  City,  Hillary  Clinton  is  slowly  morphing 

from  icy  Cleopatra  into  Mother  Goose.  Watching  the  candidates  duke 

it  out  for  the  most  hotly  contested  Senate  seat  in  decades, 

Gail  Sheehy  cuts  through  the  performances  to  reveal  a  political  war 

that's  more  about  egos  than  issues 74 


OSCAR  WILD!  Following  the  longest-ever  Academy 

Awards  ceremony,  Hollywood  legends  and  hot  young 

stars  blew  off  steam  at  Vanity  Fair's  seventh  annual  Oscar  party. 

At  Mortons,  Darryl  Brantley  navigates  the  crush  of 

celebrities  and  little  gold  men 


EMBRACEABLE  YOU  Once  considered  taboo,  hugging 

is  suddenly  so  hip  that  even  business  moguls  such  as  Steve  Case  and 

Gerald  Levin  are  locking  together  in  strong,  public  embraces. 

Scott  Turow  wonders  whether  this  sincere  gesture  of 

male  affection  may  turn  into  an  empty  ritual 
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TOUR  DE  LANCE  Following  his  battle  with  cancer, 

American  cyclist  Lance  Armstrong  slipped  into  an  apathetic  routine 

of  playing  golf  and  eating  burritos.  In  an  excerpt  from  his 

new  memoir,  Armstrong  and  Sally  Jenkins  reveal  how  he  finally  regained 

his  courage,  mended  his  soul,  and  turned  his  grueling  1999  Tour  de 

France  ride  into  the  sports  victory  of  the  year 116 
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GO,  N  ELLY  George  Wayne  gets  down  with  the  original 

party  girl,  Helen  Gurley  Brown;  Nan  Darien  explores  extreme  sports 

in  San  Diego;  V.F.  Camera:  Zegna  Sport's  coach  benefit  and 

the  Gstaad  Squad 143 
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EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 
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ACURA 


www.acura.com 

For  a  closer  look  at  the  2000  Acura  model 

line,  and  to  find  the  showroom  nearest  you, 

log  on,  or  call  800-TO-ACURA. 
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Hww.afibns.com 

Looking  for  rore,  used,  and  out-of-print 

books?  Alibris  is  the  online  store  for  books 

you  thought  you'd  never  find. 


BAUME  &  MERCIER 

GENEVE -1830   

www.baume-et-mercier.com 

Baume  &  Mercier  is  the  1 70-year-old  luxury 

Swiss  watchmaker  that  offers  exceptional 

timepieces.  To  find  the  right  watch  for  you, 

please  visit  www.baume-et-mercier.com. 


©  BELLSOUTH' 

www.bellsouth.com 

www.bellsouth.com  is  an  online 

resource  to  learn  more  about  the  latest 

Internet,  wireless,  and  other  communication 

solutions  for  your  home 

and  business. 


Co/tier 

www.cartier.com 

Cartier  offers  a  wide  range  of  luxury 

goods  including  jewelry,  watches,  fragrance, 

writing  instruments,  lighters,  leather  goods, 

silver,  and  crystal.  Visit  our  Web  site 

at  www.cartier.com. 


GENEVE 


www.chopard.com 

Discover  the  "World  of  Chopard,"  a  world  of 

exceptional  timepieces  and  jewelry  created 

with  charm  and  passion  in  the  most  precious 

materials  for  over  1 35  years. 


www.  c  Unique,  com 

Now  you  can  buy  anything  Clinique 

at  www.clinique. corn-Smart  start?  Online 

skin  typing.  Helps  you  find  perfect  makeup 

match-ups  and  precision-fit  skin  care. 


CCX^CH 


www.coach.com 

Coach,  America's  leading  provider  of 

quality  lifestyle  accessories,  is  now  available 

for  online  shopping.  Visit  Coach  at 

www.coach.com. 


Discovery  Cove 

www.  disco  very  cove,  com 

Swim  with  dolphins,  rays,  and 

thousands  of  tropical  fish.  No  barriers. 

No  crowds.  No  lines.  New  Discovery  Cove, 

opening  Summer  2000.  Call  toll  free 

877-4-DISCOVERY. 


www.gap.com 

From  capris  and  colorful  tees  to  the  latest 

styles  in  strech,  gap.com  is  the  place  to  shop 

for  great  clothes  for  men  and  women. 

gap.com  always  open 


5^  guru.com™ 

Power  for  the  independent  professional 
www.guru.com 

Guru.com— the  premier  resource 

for  independent  professionals  and  the 

clients  who  hire  them!  Guru.com  provides 

job  matching,  business  management  tools, 

deals  on  gear,  and  professional  community. 


IWC 


www.lWC.ch 

Since  1868,  International  Watch 

Company  in  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland,  has 

been  making  the  world's  finest  watches. 


KitchenAid 

www.KitchenAid.com 

KitchenAid  offers  a  complete  line  of 

beautifully  designed,  professional-quality 

major  and  countertop  appliances.  For  more 

information,  plus  recipes  and  entertaining 

tips,  visit  www.KitchenAid.com, 

or  call  800-422-1230. 
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LEXUS 

www.lexus.com 

Visit  our  Web  site  for  a  free  brochure 

on  the  highly  acclaimed  Lexus 

automobiles— the  result  of  our  relentless 

pursuit  of  perfection. 


LuxuryFinder.com 

Shop  the  world's  finest  brands  under  one  roof...  yours. 


THIS  ROCKET  IS  POWERED  BY  A  247-HORSEPOWER  TURBOCHARGED  ENGINE.  BUT  WHAT  IS   BREATHTAKING!" 
ACCELERATION  WITHOUT  STOPPING  POWER?  HENCE  THE  SAFETY  OF  ITS  MASSIVE  FOUR-WHEEL  DISC  BRAKES1  1 

Ivoi  us  com  or  1-800-530-5658 
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THE  FIRST  MISSILE  THAT  TRULY  MAKES 

THE  WORLD  A  SAFER  PLACE. 


AIDED  AND  ABETTED  BY  ABS  AND  ELECTRONIC  BRAKE  DISTRIBUTION.  ITS  ROCKET  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
FUN.  GENTLEMEN,  START  YOUR  SMILES.  INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  VOLVO  V70  T5.  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  FAMILY  CAR. 
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30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Fashion  forward— celebrating  photographer  Louise  Dahl-Wolfe; 

let  V.F.'s  Calendar  Girl  tell  you  what  to  do  in  June; 

Bruce  Handy  reviews  Jesus'  Son;  Krista  Smith  on  the  Hughes 

brothers'  documentary,  American  Pimp;  Ned  Zeman  reviews 

Ridley  Scott's  Gladiator;  Walter  Kirn  on  X-Men,  the  trailer; 

behind  the  music— David  Kamp  on  industry  insider  Bill  Flanagan; 

Christopher  Hitchens  toasts  Sebastian  Junger's  journo  bar, 

the  Half  King;  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type;  Ingrid  Sischy  on 

Los  Angeles  art  legend  Ed  Ruscha;  the  sensitive  sounds  of 

Belle  and  Sebastian;  Sopranos  star  Drea  de  Matteo  rocks  out;  Lisa 

Robinson's  Hot  Tracks;  that  70s  show— Mary  Hartman, 

Mary  Hartman  revisited;  where  it's  ©—Patricia  Marx  searches 

for  love  on-line    
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Millenium  Energist 

Revitalizing  Emulsion 
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changes,  so  does  your  skin. 

Suddenly  it  feels  and 
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energy.  New  Millenium 
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(415)  421-2600 
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PALO  ALTO  (650)327-2211 
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http://www.shreve.com/ 
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\\  inners'  Circle 


Without  wanting  to  sound 
like  a  late  nighl  tall 
host  trumpeting  Ins  string 
of  A-list  guests,  I  really  feel 
compelled  to  tout  the  issue 
you  hold  in  your  hands  as 
being  particularly  strong  and  catholic 
in  scope,  Hut  don't  just  take  mj  word  for 
it,  Stan  with  the  nun  my  excerpt  from 
[bur  de  France  winner  Lance  Armstrong's 
memoir,  I  hen  go  to  Laura  Jacobs's  de- 
lightful profile  of  Adrian,  the  legendary  designer  for  MGM  during  the 
studio's  heyday.  James  Woleotl  is  in  great  form  this  month:  check  out 
his  exquisite  dissection  of  the  current  crop  of  management  books.  You've 
got,  as  well,  Gail  Sheehy's  report  from  the  front  lines  of  the  New  York 
Senate  race,  which  pits  First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton  against  New  York 
City  mayor  Rudy  Giuliani.  (Now,  there's  a  King-Kong-versus-Godzilla 
death  match  if  ever  there  was  one.)  Try  also  Scott  Turow's  lively  essay 
about  the  new  fashion  for  hugging  among  men,  and  Robert  Lacey's  in- 
side report  on  the  scandal  that  has  engulfed  Sotheby's  and  Christie's. 

On  page  184,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  architecture  critic  Paul  Gold- 
berger  pays  tribute  to  Frank  Gehry,  who  refuses  to  relax  despite  the 
acclaim  his  Guggenheim  Museum  at  Bilbao  has  received  since  it 
opened  in  1997.  He  has  followed  up  with  buildings  in  Berlin  and 
Dusseldorf,  Paul  Allen's  bravura  Experience  Music  Project  in  Seattle, 
and,  closer  to  home,  the  cafeteria  three  floors  below  the  Vanity  Fair 
offices  in  the  Conde  Nast  building. 

Since  architecture  is  one  of  those  professions  which  have  intermi- 
nable apprenticeship  periods,  world-famous  architects  are  almost  by 
definition  middle-aged  or  older.  The  greatest  often  don't  hit  their 
strides  until  their  60s  or  70s.  (Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  was  72 
when  he  did  the  Seagram  building,  and  Philip  Johnson  designed  the 
Chippendale-capped  AT&T  building  when  he  was  77.)  Gehry,  at  71, 
is  at  the  very  top  of  his  game. 


(  onversely,  John  Vranesevich  seems 

to  have  reached  the  lop  <A'  his  game  at 
age  21.  Operating  from  a  goofy-looking 
home  office  in  Heaver,  Pennsylvania,  he 
and  his  partner,  23-year-old  Brad  Davis, 
have  become  the  Holmes  and  Watson 
of  the  Internet.  There  is  a  whole  sector 
of  the  new  economy  devoted  to  settm 
up  elaborate  security  systems  for  major 
corporations.  But,  as  Bryan  Burroug 
points  out  in  his  gripping  narrative  on 
page  172,  when  those  systems  buckled  and  hundreds  of  Web  sites 
including  those  of  Yahoo,  eBay,  ABC,  the  White  House,  and  even  th 
Pentagon,  were  hacked  into  in  the  past  year  or  two,  the  F.B.I,  went  tc 
Vranesevich  to  help  track  down  the  culprits.  How  he  and  Davis  did 
it  is  an  amazing  tale  of  high-tech  procedural  detective  work. 

Finally,  I  asked  Cameron  Crowe,  the  director  of  Jerry  Maguire,  to 
interview  this  month's  cover  subject,  Tom  Cruise.  Scheduling  was 
tough,  because  Crowe  was  finishing  work  on  his  new  film.  Untitled,  ; 
charmingly  original  chronicle  of  his  days  as  a  teenage  reporter  fo 
Rolling  Stone  in  the  70s,  and  Cruise  was  doing  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  for  his  big  summer  release,  Mission:  Impossible  2.  But  they  man 
aged  to  get  together  for  two  days  in  mid-April,  and  the  result,  "Con 
versations  with  Cruise"  (a  play  on  the  title  of  Crowe's  recent  book 
Conversations  with  Wilder),  is  an  engaging  discussion  that  ranges  from 
Cruise's  first  big  break,  Risky  Business,  and  that  fabulous  dancing 
scene,  to  his  work  with  Martin  Scorsese,  Oliver  Stone,  Paul  Thoma 
Anderson,  and  Stanley  Kubrick. 

Accompanying  the  story  is  a  series  of  magnificent  studies  by  An 
nie  Leibovitz.  I  confess  to  being  of  two  minds  about  the  shot  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page,  since  Cruise  is  sitting  in  a  position  not  dissimilai 
to  mine  in  the  Leibovitz  photo  above.  He  looks  like  a  hood  orna- 
ment. And  1  look— well,  I  don't  even  want  to  think  what  I  look  lik 
by  comparison.  -GRAYDON  CARTER 


Lonely  at  the  Top 

On  the  cover,  Tom  Cruise, 
wearing  a  T-shirt  and  jeans 
by  Helmut  Lang,  was 
photographed  at  Raleigh 
Studios,  Stage  I,  in  Los  Angeles 
on  March  27,  2000. 
Hair  by  Sally  Hershberger. 
Grooming  by  Jillian  Dempsey. 
Set  design  by  Rick  Floyd. 
Styled  by  Nicoletta  Santoro. 
Photographed  exclusively 
for  V.F.  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


www.turnerclassicmovies.com 

Turnerclassicmovies.com  is  the  online 

destination  for  classic  movie  lovers,  featuring 

complete  program  listings,  movie  trailers, 

trivia  contests,  games,  celebrity  chats, 

merchandise,  and  more. 


Timberland^ 

www.  timberlan  d.com 

For  information  about  Timberland  boots, 
shoes,  clothes,  and  gear  for  men,  women, 
and  kids,  where  tc  buy  Timberland,  and  to 

learn  about  our  community  service,  visit 
www.timberland.com. 


isthistoyoto.com 

www.  isthistoyota.  com 

Visit  isthistoyota.com  and  find  out 
for  yourself. 


Drivers  wantedrftw) 

www.vw.com  ^"  «^ 

For  more  information  about  any  Volkswagen 

model,  call  800-DRIVE  VW  or  visit  us 

online  at  www.vw.com. 
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www.win.com 

Women's  Financial  Network  is 

designed  to  educate  and  empower  women 

financially.  WFN.com  offers  financial 

services,  articles,  and  advice  from  a 

network  of  financial  advisors. 


MANCIAL    NETWORK 


CONTRIBUTORS 


With  his  interview  this  month  of  Tom  Cruise,  star  of  his  1996  movie, 
Jerry  Maguire,  filmmaker  Cameron  Crowe  has  returned  to  his  journalistic 
roots.  Crowe  spent  much  of  the  1970s  covering  touring  rock  bands  for 
Rolling  Stone— an  experience  that  inspired  his  new  film,  the  whimsically  titled 
Untitled,  which  opens  this  fall.  "Somebody  once  told  me  that  when  a 
writer-director  does  his  most  personal  story,  it's  the  one  that  stands  the  test  of 
time,"  says  Crowe.  "I  wanted  to  capture  1973,  and  how  it  felt  to  be  a 
rock  fan  and  a  journalist  paid  in  free  records.  My  mom  still  blames  herself. 
She  let  me  go  on  the  road  with  Led  Zeppelin  at  age  16,  and  I  never 
came  back  home." 


In  her  1983  memoir,  Minor  diameters, 

Joyce  Johnson  was  prohibited  from 

quoting  from  the  many  letters  Jack 

Kerouac  had  sent  her  during  their 

romance  in  the  late  1950s.  But  after  she 

skewered  Ellis  Amburns  1998  Kerouac 

biography.  Subterranean  Kerouac,  in 

the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Kerouac 

estate  showed  its  gratitude  by  opening  its 

archives  to  Johnson  and  allowing  her  to 

publish  her  correspondence  with 

him.  In  her  book  Door  Wide  Open, 

excerpted  on  page  192  and  due  out 

this  month  from  Viking,  Johnson 

supplements  these  letters  with  a  candid 

narrative.  "As  I  did  research  for  the 

book,  I  made  discoveries  that  were 

surprisingly  painful,"  Johnson  says.  "But 

I've  never  for  one  moment  regretted  my 

relationship  with  Jack.  It  was  my 

education,  in  many  ways." 
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Summertime 
@  Bluefly.com 

The  days  of  summer  have 
officially  arrived  at  bluefly.com, 
everyone's  favorite  source  for 

discount  designer  fashion. 

Bluefly  celebrates  Summer 
2000  with  a  terrific  selection  of 

warm-weather  clothes  and 

accessories— all  at  25%  to  75% 

off  regular  retail  prices. 

With  their  great  prices,  $3.95 

flat-rate  shipping,  and  90-day 

money-back  guarantee,  Bluefly 

knows  how  to  put  the  thrill 
into  online  shopping.  Heat  up 

your  summer  wardrobe  by 
logging  on  to  www.bluefly.com. 


bluefly.com 

fabulous  fashion,  fierce  prices'." 
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(  bntributing  editor  Gail  Sheehy  has  had 

Unique  access  to  both  camps  in  the  New  Yoik 

Senate  raci    having  extensively  covered 

Rudolph  Giuliani  and  Hillary  Clinton  long 

before  they  stepped  into  the  fray.  In  1987. 

Sheehy  profiled  Giuliani,  who  was  then  the 

U.S.  attorney  for  the  Southern  District 

of  New  York,  and  last  year  her  best-selling 

book  Hillary's  Choice  (due  out  in  paperback  in 

July)  examined  the  dynamics  behind  the 

Clintons'  marriage.  Based  on  her  personal 

experience  with  the  contenders,  Sheehy, 

whose  analysis  of  the  race  starts  on  page  74, 

says  she  had  "predicted  that  Hillary  would 

unnerve  Rudy,  and  indeed  she  has.  She 

is  becoming  the  more  confident,  disciplined 

candidate,  while  he  is  becoming  angry, 

uncontrolled,  and  vindictive." 
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Although  Robert  Lacey  wrote 
Sotheby's:  Bidding  far  Class  (1998),  the 
definitive  book  about  the  auction 
house,  even  he  didn't  foresee  the 
price-fixing  scandal  that  has  plagued 
Sotheby's  and  Christie's.  "I  started  my 
book  just  when  these  alleged  offenses 
took  place,"  says  the  London-based 
writer,  whose  investigation  begins 
on  page  162.  "I  can't  pretend  to  have 
suspected  that  they  had  colluded, 
but  I  can  imagine  that  they  might 
have  talked  to  each  other.  There 
was  an  odd  sort  of  honor  in  the  way 
each  C.E.O.  spoke  about  the 
other  house."  The  author  of  Majesty 
( 1977),  the  hugely  successful 
biography  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 
Lacey  is  at  work  on  an  updated 
biography  of  the  Queen  to  be 
published  in  2002,  in  conjunction 
with  her  Golden  Jubilee. 


To  contributing  editor  Laura  Jacobs, 

today's  movies  simply  don't  have  the 

glamour  of  Hollywood  classics.  And  so 

she  was  thrilled  to  profile  Adrian, 

MGM's  chief  costume  designer  during  the 

1930s,  whom  she  calls  "perhaps  the 

most  important  talent  at  MGM"  during 

that  time.  But  owning  an  Adrian  piece 

has  proved  to  be  a  challenge.  "At  the  first 

couture  auction  I  went  to,  four  or  five 

years  ago,  there  was  an  Adrian  jacket 

1  just  fell  in  love  with,"  says  Jacobs, 

whose  article  begins  on  page  178.  "It  was 

a  beautiful  charcoal  gray,  estimated 

between  $300  and  $600.  Well,  it  sold 

for  almost  $3,000.  I  thought, 

O.K.,  I  won't  be  wearing  Adrian!" 
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A  promise  well  kept 
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The  Tiffany  Ring 


An  Engagement  ring  is  the  ultimate  symbol  of  trust  and 

commitment.  Its  measure  is  taken  every  single  day,  for 

a  lifetime.  For  seven  generations,  couples  in  love  have  chosen 

a  Tiffany  ring  for  the  promise  of  the  best  there  is. 

The  integrity  of  a  Tiffany  diamond  is  beyond  reproach. 

Each  stone  is  certified  to  the  very  highest  of  standards. 

The  extraordinary  "fire"  and  luminosity  are  Tiffany's  hallmarks. 

A  Tiffany  diamond  is  cut  to  maximize  brilliance,  not  size. 

The  celebrated  six-prong  platinum  Tiffany"  Setting  has 

been  the  world's  favorite  design  since  its  1886  introduction. 

Tiffany's  Three  Stone  and  Etoile  designs  have  captured  a 

passionate  following.  The  Lucida"'  ring,  decades  in  development, 

was  patented  and  introduced  by  Tiffany  just  last  year. 

Original  design  of  incomparable  beauty  takes  time. 

A  Tiffany  ring  is  a  promise  well  kept. 


For  more  information  or  Co  receive  a  "How  to  Buy  a  Diamond"  booklet,  please  call  8OO-526-()d410  or  visit  tilfany.com 


The  classic  Tiffany    six-prong  platinum  setting. 


Tiffany's  Lucida.    Both  the  diamond  cut  and  the  setting  arc  Tiffany  originals. 


Etoile  by  Tiffany.  Perfectly  timeless,  perfectly  modern,  perfectly  Tiffany. 


A 


Tiffany  Three-Stone  ring.  A  diamond  center  stone  with  perfectly  matched  sapphires. 


Tiffany  diamond  engagement  rings,  from  $970  to  $1,000,000 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


LACOSTE 

Lacoste  Boutiques:  New  York  City  •  Beverly  Hills  •  South  Coast  Plaza  •    Las  Vegas 

Bal  Harbour  •  Palm  Beach  •  White  Plains  •  King  of  Prussia  •  Short  Hills  •  Houston 

For  additional  information  please  call   I  -800-4-LACOSTE 
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Pulitzer  Prize  winning  writei 

Paul  Goldberger,  who  was  architecture 

critic  for  The  New  York  Times  for  25  years 

before  joining  Ihc  New  Yorker  in 

1997,  lias  known  architect  Frank  Gehry 

since  1^74.  "I  remember  seeing  most 

of  his  projects,  including  Bilbao,  being 

developed  as  models  in  his  office," 

says  Goldberger,  who  in  this  issue  writes 

about  Gehry's  new  projects  in  Seattle, 

New  York.  Berlin,  and  Diisseldorf.  Now 

at  work  on  a  book  about  the  act  of 

looking  at  buildings,  Goldberger  sees 

Gehry  as  a  pioneer.  "Gehry  is  a 

great  artist;  he's  also  an  inspiration  to  a 

generation  of  younger  architects." 


According  to  special  correspondent 

Bryan  Burrough,  the  stereotype 

of  hackers  as  lonely  geeks  creeping 

into  university  computer  systems 

late  at  night  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Now  hackers  are  youth  gangs, 

attacking  major  Web  sites  in  broad 

daylight,"  says  Burrough,  who  on  page 

172  writes  about  several  who 

have  become  sworn  enemies  within  the 

hacker  world.  "The  tragedy 

is  that  these  unbelievably  smart  kids 

should  be  reinventing  Einstein's  relativity 

theory.  Instead,  they're  writing  graffiti  on 

the  White  House  Web  site." 


Last  September,  lawyer  and  best-selling  author 

Scott  Turow  (Presumed  Innocent,  Personal 

Injuries)  wrote  about  the  word  "penis"  in 

mainstream  culture.  This  month,  he  examines 

the  emerging  trend  of  men  hugging.  "I've 

been  writing  about  our  changing  concept  of 

masculinity,"  says  Turow,  who  applauds  the 

loosening  of  social  mores.  "After  college, 

I  began  to  hug  my  former  roommates  when 

I'd  see  them  again.  It  struck  a  couple  of 

them  as  a  bit  much,  but  I've  been  pleased 

to  watch  time  confirm  my  inclinations." 

Turow  is  now  at  work  on  his  seventh  novel. 


A  day  for  contributing  editor 
Reinaldo  Herrera  is  not  like  that  of  a 
typical  V.F.  editor.  "I  begin  with  breakfast  in 
bed,"  says  Herrera,  who  has  worked  for  the 
magazine  since  1983.  "I  network  there  until 
midday,  and  then  go  to  lunch— more 
than  once  if  I'm  lucky."  Thanks  to  all  the 
lunching,  Herrera  has  procured  V.F. 
exclusives  on  such  notorious  international 
figures  as  Imelda  Marcos,  Yasser  Arafat, 
Muammar  Qaddafi,  Claus  von  Biilow.  and 
"Baby  Doc"  Duvalier.  Yet  his  favorite  stories 
have  been  those  about  Ronald  and  Nancy 
Reagan,  who  embody  for  the  Venezuelan- 
born  Herrera  a  truly  "positive  presidency." 
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OF  MICE  AND  MENGERS 

Love  to  Sue  Mengers;  readers  weigh  in  on  Kubricks  final  film;  Doris  Day  gets 
her  due;  a  Garbo  gaffe;  an  ovation  for  Clifford  Odets;  Hollywood  blackout 


I  hank  you  for  the  great  story  on 
Sue  Mengers  ["When  Sue  Was  Queen,"  by 
Peter  Biskind,  April].  Needless  to  say,  she 
could  attend  any  number  of  Hollywood 
parties  on  Oscar  night  if  she  wanted. 
Watching  television  alone  or  with  a  friend 
is  obviously  her  choice,  and  in  the  article 
she  seems  at  peace  with  her  quiet  life  now. 
I  know  that  I'm  not  alone  when  I  say  I 
would  leap  through  fiery  hoops  to  be  that 
sole  guest  sitting  with  Misi  Mengers  at  her 
house  on  Academy  Awards  night,  snacking 
on  finger  food  and  laughing  at  her  quips 
and  observations  about  the  broadcast,  the 
stars,  and  the  "suits."  That  would  be  one 


priceless  evening  in  front  of  the  television! 
I  first  came  to  know  of  Miss  Mengers 
when  I  was  about  14.  I  saw  a  story  about 
her  in  New  York  magazine.  It  went  right 
into  my  scrapbook,  because  when  I  read 
about  her  qualities— her  fire,  quick  wit, 
honesty,  blatant  delivery -I  immediately 
identified,  and  felt  my  own  self-esteem 
zoom!  I  wasn't  such  a  "weird"  kid  after  all. 

JESSICA  JONES 
New  York,  New  York 

BACK  THEN,  at  Manhattan's  George 
Washington  High  School,  she  was  Susi 
Mengers,  president  of  the  Rehearsal  Club 


and  voted  "Most  Talented"  of  the  January 
1951  graduating  class.  Our  paths  crossed, 
as  we  were  both  fledgling  actors,  stage 
managers,  and  directors. 

In  retrospect  I'm  sure  that  our  plays 
were  horrible,  but  I  still  have  those  old 
mimeographed  "playbills"  stuck  in  the 
rear  of  a  fading  senior  yearbook.  Our  ver- 
satility was  amply  displayed  in  a  Christ- 
mas 1950  production.  Mengers  acted,  was 
student  assistant  director,  and  did  make- 
up. I,  according  to  the  program,  played 
her  father,  was  on  the  business  staff,  was 
a  stage  manager,  and  constructed  scenery. 

In  typical  18-year-old  fashion.  Mongers 
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signed  mj  program,  "To  a  wonderful  guy, 
I  ove,  Sum."  i  graduated  in  June  ol  1951 
and  headed  off  to  college.  \nd  so  if  I 
didn'l  do  il  then,  with  mm  almost  half  a 
century  behind  us,  it's  my  turn  to  write, 
"  [b  a  wonderful  girl,  Love,  Ed." 

i  DGAR  A  VOVS1 
l  as  Vegas,  Nevada 


EYES  REOPENED 


\n  \i-oi  (Kill  s.  Michael  Herr.  I  had  no 
idea  what  Graydon  Carter  meant  when 
he  introduced  you  as  "legendary"  in  his 
editor's  letter,  but  I  certainly  had  an 
inkling  after  reading  your  article  on  Stan- 
ley Kubrick  and  Eyes  Wide  Shut  ["Com- 
pletely Missing  Kubrick,"  April]. 

Attempting  to  explain  the  beauty  of 
Eyes  Wide  Shut  to  people  has  been  like 
a  nightmare  in  which  I  try  screaming  my 
lungs  out  and  find  myself  simply  voice- 
less. This  was  the  first  and  last  Stanley 
Kubrick  movie  I  saw  on  the  big  screen, 
and  that  makes  me  sad.  I  wish  that  I 
had  discovered  his  movies  much  earlier. 
Watching  Eyes  Wide  Shut  is  like  listening 
to  a  wonderful  piece  of  classical  music. 
It  grabs  you  from  the  very  first  note  and 
satisfies  until  the  very  last.  The  experi- 


ence leaves  you  high.  I  hope  thai  manj 

will  give  Eyes    Wide  Shut  a  Second  anil 

lair  look  after  youi  article. 

Kl(  K\  VII  l  ABONA 
Makati,  Philippines 

l  \\\s  VI  \<\  IMI  Kl  Ml  I)  lo  read  Michael 
Hen's  defense  of  Stanley  Kubrick's  Eyes 
Hide  Shut   and  utterly  unconvinced  by  il. 

For  the  film  lo  have  worked,  we  would 
have  had  lo  identify  with  Tom  Cruise's 
character.  Instead,  we  looked  on  as  if 
through  a  sheet  of  Plexiglas.  alienated  by 
[he  cold,  constipated,  and  entirely  humor- 
less style  that  marked  Kubrick's  later  work. 

Stanley  Kubrick  was  a  great  filmmaker, 
responsible  for  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  powerful  movies  ever  made.  Eyes 
Wide  Shut  was  absolutely  not  one  of  them, 
and  it  does  his  memory  and  reputation  no 
good  whatsoever  to  pretend  that  it  was. 

TIMOTHY  KNAPMAN 
Weybridge,  England 

THE  FAILURE  of  Eyes  Wide  Shut  has 
nothing  to  do  with  audiences'  and  crit- 
ics' fear  of  art,  as  Michael  Herr  claims. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  misunder- 
standing of  symbology,  lighting,  fades, 
and  pool  tables.  We  got  it.  We  got  it  and 
we  still  didn't  like  it. 


I  applaud  Hen's  desire  to  recogni/e  a 
friend  and  artist.  His  insights  into  mod- 
el n  sexuality  and  dying  cinematic  tradi- 
tions contribute  nicely  to  current  conver- 
sations on  those  topics.  But  holding  up 
/■.ns  Hide  Shut  as  some  sort  of  ultimate 
masterpiece  only  does  a  great  filmmaker 
a  grave  disservice. 

I  ISA  LAMBER1 
Portland.  Oregon 

AS  A  DEVOTED  Stanley  Kubrick  fan  who 
has  been  befuddled  by  the  mud  slung  his 
way  since  his  death,  I  was  pleased  to 
read  Michael  Herr's  heartfelt  article  on 
his  friend's  final  masterpiece. 

Mr.  Herr,  in  documenting  the  shameful- 
ly unoriginal  thinking  that  went  on  in 
some  important  critical  circles,  has  done  a 
service  to  the  great  director  and  to  those 
viewers  who  might  otherwise  have  bought 
the  party  line.  We  can  at  least  be  assured 
that  the  images  will  outlive  the  hullabaloo. 

WILL  PALMER 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


DORIS'S  NEW  DAY 

I  AGREE  with  James  Wolcott  ["Lovers 
Come  Back,"  April]  that  it  is  time  Doris 
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HAPPY  TALK 

Doris  Day  and  Rock  Hudson 

in  a  still  from  the  I 

1959  movie  Pillow  Talk. " 


Day  received  her  due.  Ms.  Day  was  a  re- 
markably natural  actress,  a  great  comedi- 
enne with  perfect  timing  and  great  in- 
stincts, and  a  musical  star  who  had  few 
peers.  Unfortunately,  when  the  mid-60s 
and  the  sexual  revolution  rolled  along, 
comics  thought  it  would  be  amusing  to 
pin  this  "virgin"  label  on  the  whole- 
some Ms.  Day.  Between  the  jokes  and  the 
revolution,  a  stain  was  left  on  her  fine  rep- 
utation that  just  doesn't  seem  to  go  away. 
Isn't  it  time  we  dropped  all  of  those 
"virgin"  jokes  and  gave  her  the  credit 
she  deserves?  Ms.  Day  has  brought  hap- 
piness and  entertainment  into  the  lives  of 


millions.  I'm  delighted  that  Mr.  Wolcott 
saw  fit  to  point  out  the  terrible  injustice 
that  has  been  done  to  a  great  entertainer. 

HOWARD  GREEN 

North  Hollywood,  California 

JUST  A  FEW  MONTHS  AGO  I  was  invited 
to  a  cocktail  party  in  a  Cleveland  high- 
rise  overlooking  Lake  Erie.  The  15  or  so 
guests  were  duly  impressed  by  the  great 
spread  of  food  to  accompany  our  marti- 
nis. After  eating,  we  were  told  that  we 
would  be  subjected  to  viewing  the  classic 
Pillow  Talk. 

Since  the  host  and  I  were  the  only  two 
who  had  seen  the  movie,  we  spent  the 
better  part  of  20  minutes  explaining  why 
this  was  not  the  type  of  party  where  one 
should  watch  Jerry  Maguire  or  Brave- 
heart.  During  the  film,  smiles  began  to 
appear  on  everyone's  faces,  and  laughter 
soon  filled  the  room.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening,  all  agreed  that  the  movie  was 
the  highlight  of  the  night. 

I  read  your  story  on  Doris  Day  and 
Rock  Hudson  and  smiled  at  my  memory 
of  that  evening  last  fall.  Thank  you  for 
covering  an  important  part  of  our  history 
that  is  so  often  lost  on  people  of  my  gen- 
eration—an age  in  which  buildings  did  not 
have  to  blow  up  to  sustain  a  movie's  plot. 


By  the  way,  the  oldest  guest  at  the 
party  was  a  ripe  old  28. 

BRIAN  AKER 
Akron.  Ohio 


GARBO  ABOUT  TOWN 

I  ENJOYED  THE  ARTICLE  on  Greta  Garbo 
by  William  Frye  ["The  Garbo  Next  Door." 
April],  but  I  must  disagree  with  Frye's 
point  that  Garbo  wasn't  as  convincing 
when  wearing  contemporary  dress.  I  sug- 
gest Ninotchka  and  Grand  Hotel  as  proof. 

I  had  a  "Garbo  moment"  in  the  early 
70s.  I  was  working  as  a  film  editor  in  a 
town  house  on  East  50th  Street.  For 
lunch,  I  usually  grabbed  a  quick  hero  at 
the  local  Italian  grocery  store  to  take  back 
to  work.  One  day  there  was  this  tall  lady 
with  a  wide-brimmed  green  hat  ahead  of 
me  at  the  cashier  trying  to  decide  which 
of  two  green  apples  she  was  going  to 
buy.  She  took  forever  determining  which 
one  appealed  to  her.  My  patience  ran 
out.  In  my  best  New  Yorkese,  I  pushed 
ahead  of  her,  saying,  "Scuse  me,  lady,  I 
gotta  get  back  to  woik!"  She  gave  me  a 
huffy  look,  but  I  pushed  my  money  at 
the  cashier  and  got  out  of  there. 

I  occasionally  saw  that  lady  across  the 
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GIFT  OF  THE  GARBO 

Greta  Garbo  clowning  around  while  on  vacation  in  the  1970s. 


street  from  my  office  walking  a  little  dog, 
and  she  would  stop  right  in  front  of  our 
office  and  let  the  dog  do  its  business.  I 
assumed  she  knew  I  worked  there,  and  I 
wondered  if  she  was  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  get  even  with  me  for  my  rudeness 
or  was  attracted  by  my  lack  of  servility. 

It  was  only  much  later,  when  I  learned 
that  Garbo  lived  in  that  neighborhood, 
that  I  put  it  together:  the  woman  in  the 
grocery  store  was  the  Legend  Herself 
and  I  had  treated  her  in  a  less  than  courtly 
manner.  Had  I  only  known  . . . 

SIMON  GRIBBEN 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 


ENTER  CLIFFORD  ODETS 

IT  WAS  GRATIFYING  to  find  a  good  por- 
tion of  Sam  Kashner's  piece  about  Sweet 
Smell  of  Success  ["A  Movie  Marked  Dan- 
ger," April]  devoted  to  the  work  put  in 
by  Clifford  Odets.  I  have  long  believed 
that  film  and  theater  historians  have  giv- 
en Odets  short  shrift,  dismissing  him  as 
not  much  more  than  an  agitprop  writer 
with  a  socialist  agenda. 

Odets  demonstrated  a  unique  voice  in 
his  plays,  and  that  crackling  style  extend- 
ed to  his  work  in  Hollywood.  Take  Tony 
Curtis's  line  "The  cat's  in  the  bag  and  the 
bag's  in  the  river." 

Sweet  Smell  of  Success  on  Broadway 
seems  a  fitting  progression.  I'm  sure  not 
only  that  the  adaptation  will  feature  fine 
writing  by  Ernest  Lehman  but  also  that 
theater  audiences  again  will  be  able  to 
taste  the  grittiness  of  Clifford  Odets  and 
will  find  his  stinger  quite  intact. 

GREGORY  J.  CONROY 

Edwardsville,  Illinois 


HOLLYWOOD, 

IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

EVERY  MONTH  I  look  forward  to  the 
new  issue  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  I  found 
your  April  2000  issue  to  be  one  of  your 
best.  The  features  on  Judy  Garland  and 
Greta  Garbo  were  among  my  favorites. 
However,  as  an  African-American  reader. 
I  was  upset  to  see  no  reflection  of  myself 
on  your  cover.  Am  I  to  believe  there  are 
no  "It"  black  actors  or  actresses  to  watch 
in  the  year  2000?  I  hope  this  isn't  so.  I 
am  positive  you  have  many  readers, 
both  black  and  nonblack,  who  feel  the 
same  as  I  do.  I  hope  future  editions  will 
not  send  out  the  subtle  message  that 
there  are  no  African-Americans  worthy 
of  attention. 

BOICE-TERREL  ALLEN 
Clairton,  Pennsylvania 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  4  Times  Square,  New 
York.  New  York  10036.  Address  electronic 
letters  to  the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All 
requests  for  back  issues  should  be  sent  to 
FAIR@neodata.com.  All  other  queries  should 
be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  re- 
serves the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which 
may  be  published  or  otherwise  used  in  any  me- 
dium. All  submissions  become  the  property  of 
Vanity  Fair. 


VANITY     FAIR 


Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair. 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  BUSINESS 
WITHOUT  REALLY  BREATHING 

Consider  the  cut-and-thrust  world  of 

management  books,  which  extols  the  career  savvy 

of  Attila  the  Hun,  Machiavelli,  and  Patton. 

Then  enter  a  polar  universe  of  slackers  trapped  in 

cubicles,  epitomized  by  Scott  Adams's  Dilbert 

cartoons.  In  the  chasm  between 

them  lies  a  dark  commentary  on 

the  way  America  works 


s  an  at-home  writer  cut  off  from 

humanity  (like  the  magician  Doug 

Henning,  I  dwell  in  a  land  of  "il- 
lusions"), I  take  solace  in  the  knowledge  that 
I'm  better  off  in  my  cell.  No  way  could  I  cut  it 
in  today's  workworld.  Poring  over  ad-packed, 
flashy-layout  magazines  such  as  Fast  Company, 
The  Industry  Standard,  Red  Herring,  and  Busi- 
ness 2.0,  the  choir  books  of  the  New  Economy,  it's  clear  that 
mortal  powers  alone  aren't  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  rolling 
thunder  of  creative  destruction  sped  by  "turbo  capitalism"  (the 
political  scientist  Edward  Luttwak's  term).  Nearly  every  entrepre- 
neur in  those  pages  is  treated  as  if  he  or  she  (usually  he)  were 
strapped  to  a  rocket  pack  like  Flash  Gordon,  while  the  slow,  me- 
thodical, and  linear-minded  are  doomed  to  become  spinach  in 
the  teeth  of  unstoppable  innovation.  To  survive  and  triumph  in 
this  Matrix-like  competitive  arena,  one  must  be  an  explorer;  a 


GOAL  MODELS 

New  management  books 
examine  the  workplace  tactics 

of  such  cultural  figures  as, 
counferc/oclcwi'se  from  top  left, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Patrick 

Stewart  as  Star  Trek's  Captain 

Picard,  William  Shakespeare, 

and  Attila  the  Hun. 


shape-shifter  fluidly  adapting  to  every  situa- 
tion, yet  farsighted,  purposeful,  and  stable  at 
the  core;  a  supercool  samurai  with  360- 
degree  vision  capable  of  anticipating  trends, 
pivoting  on  a  dime,  and  freeze-framing  each 
event  down  into  its  particle  formations.  Suc- 
cess manuals  written  for  the  pin-striped 
brigade  won't  help  you  in  this  vision  quest. 
How  does  one  climb  up  the  corporate  ladder  when  the  old  hier- 
archies have  collapsed?  Short  of  getting  a  Borg  implant,  you  have 
to  rewire  your  attitude  and  embrace  change  like  the  slippery 
mama  it  is.  Magazines  and  books  tend  to  mimic  the  pep-rally 
showmanship  of  management  guru  Tom  Peters,  who  seems  to 
be  leading  the  squad  in  jumping  jacks  as  he  shouts  his  counter- 
intuitive instructions.  Create  Mistakes!  Color  Outside  the  Lines! 
Reward  Disloyalty!  Fire  Your  Boss!  Eat  Your  Young!  Forget  the 
Alamo!  Dry  Before  Rinsing!  The  very  title  of  Peters's  latest 
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book  The  Brand  You50  Fifty  n</i\/<»  Transform  Yourself  from  an 
"Employee"  into  a  Brand  That  Shouts  Distinction,  Commitment, 
and  Passion!  sounds  reveille.  Sample  tip:  "Start  asking  yourself 
ever)  da)    is  whai  i'm  doing  righi  now  consisteni  wiiii 

BUILDING  \  BRAND,  M\  BRAND?"  Mrush  your  teeth  like  you  mean 

a  and  get  out  of  those  ratt)  pai.nn. is' 

Ft>i  those  compelled  u>  keep  up,  the  learning  curve  lias  be- 
come an  endless  spin  cycle.  An  executive  at  Ames  Depart- 
ment Stores  recently  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "A  few 
years  ago  you  could  take  a  Peter  Drucker  book  and  read  il  and 
that  could  drive  you  for  the  next  live  years.  Now  you  lake  a  dot- 
com book  and  ivad  il  and  you  better  read  another  one  six 
months  from  now  because  it  will  be  mil  of  dale."  The  prolific 


Among  the  illustrious  figures  being  repackaged  as  consul- 
tants from  the  great  beyond  are  Moses  {Muses  on  Manage- 
ment), Attila  the  I  lun  {Leadership  Secrets  oj  Attila  the  Hun) 
Elizabeth  I  {Elizabeth  I  CEO),  the  Founding  lathers  {The 
Founding  Fathers  on  Leadership),  Benjamin  Franklin  {Ben 
Franklin's  12  Rules  oj  Management),  Abraham  Lincoln  (Lincoln 

an  Leadership),  General  Patton  {Latum  on  Leadership),  and 
Martin  Luther  King  {Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  on  Leadership).  Al- 
though the  Macbeths  were  notoriously  poor  hosts,  Hamlet 
proved  himself  a  rash  junior  exee,  and  King  Lear  was  undone 
by  insubordinates,  there  are  four  books  touting  Shakespeare  as  a 
corporate  consultant,  including  Shakespeare  mi  Management, 

Shakespeare  in  Charge,  and  Power  Plays:  Shakespeare's  Lessons 
in  Leadership  and  Management.  Machiavelli,  that  I6th-eentury 


Business  is  the  imaginative  battlefield  on  which  one  proves  one's  mettle. 


what  would 
Machiavelli 


THE  ENDS 

JUSTIFY 

THE  MEANNESS 

STANLEY  B1NG 


and  worldly  Drueker  he  published 
his  latest  book.  Management  Chal- 
lenges for  the  21st  Century,  at  the  age 
o\'  90  is  to  modern  management  the- 
ory what  Warren  Buffet t  is  to  value 
investing,  a  wise  elder  receding  into 
the  clouds.  Just  as  Buffett's  patient 
value  approach  has  been  overtaken  by 
high-tech  mania  and  I. P.O.  moon  shots 
(until  the  April  correction,  the  stock 
of  his  holding  company,  Berkshire 
Hathaway,  notably  lagged).  Drucker's 
civilized  counsel  has  been  upstaged  by 
bags  of  tricks  and  quick-fix  gimmicks. 
Some  business  books  sound  like 
Robert  Ludlum  novels,  such  as  The 
Six  Sigma  and  The  Cluetrain  Mani- 
festo. Others  paw  around  in  the  All  I 
Really  Need  to  Know  I  Learned  in 
Kindergarten  sandbox,  such  as 
Peanut  Butter  and  Jelly  Management 
(Chapter  10:  "Not  Everyone  Likes 
Vanilla"),  or  cultivate  good  Karma  by 
nurturing  a  spiritual  calling  in  the 
workplace,  such  as  Managing  with  the 
Wisdom  of  Love,  a  favorite  Conde 
Nast  selection.  Those  falling  behind  in 
the  rat  race  can  fortify  themselves  with 
number-one  best-seller  Who  Moved  My  Cheese? 
At  the  opposite  extreme  from  such  warm  cud- 
dlies  are  the  Neo-Darwinian  tracts,  eat-or-be- 
eaten  clash-of-titans  dispatches  from  the  gladia- 
tor pit  such  as  Andy  Grove's  Only  the  Paranoid 
Survive  and  "Chainsaw"  Al  Dunlap's  Mean 
Business.  Whatever  their  slant,  most  of  these 
volumes  function  as  basic  survival  guides,  how- 
to  manuals,  office-politics  tip  sheets,  and  war- 
story  compilations,  covering  everything  from 
running  a  productive  meeting  to  getting  the  com- 
petition in  a  headlock  to  creating  a  feedback  loop  within  the  com- 
pany before  one  of  your  employees  snaps  and  opens  fire.  The  books 
that  carry  the  biggest  strut  are  those  which  offer  confidence- 
building  exercises  and  instructions  on  how  to  realize  one's  alpha- 
(fe)male  potential,  such  as  Lions  Don't  Need  to  Roar.  Leadership 
books—management  books  on  Viagra— have  grown  into  a  branch 
of  romance  literature  as  the  executive  of  tomorrow  models  him- 
or  herself  on  a  fabled  historical  pinup. 


PATTON 

ON  LEADERSHIP 


BUSINESSMEN'S  BIBLES 

Some  selections  from 

the  management-manual 

shelf,  clockwise  from  top  left: 

Whai  Would  Machiavelli  Do? 

The  Ends  Justify  the 

Meanness,  by  Stanley  Bing; 

Make  It  So,  by  Wess  Roberts 

and  Bill  Ross;  Patton  on 

Leadership,  by  Alan  Axelrod; 

and  Moses  on  Management, 

by  David  Baron. 


Florentine  Dick  Morris,  has  inspired 
spin-offs,  such  as  Stanley  Bing's  What 
Would  Machiavelli  Do?  and,  for  lady 
intriguers.  The  Princessa:  Machiavelli 
for  Women.  (Morris's  own  The  New 
Prince  is  more  of  a  Clintonesque  po- 
litical primer.)  Armchair  generals  in 
the  executive  suite  can  study  the 
strategic  decisions  of  Civil  War  leg- 
ends in  Robert  E.  Lee  on  Leadership 
and  Leadership  Lessons  from  the  Civ- 
il War,  or  whip  the  sales  department 
into  shape  by  applying  the  can-do  at- 
titudes and  boot-camp  discipline  of 
the  Marines  (Corps  Business:  The  30 
Management  Principles  of  the  U.S. 
Marines  and  Semper  Ft:  Business 
Leadership  the  Marine  Corps  Way). 
Popular  culture  and  fairy  tales  also 
furnish  action  figures.  In  Make  It  So: 
Leadership  Lessons  from  Star  Trek: 
The  Next  Generation,  Patrick  Stew- 
art's Captain  Picard,  the  cue-ball  com- 
mander of  the  starship  Enterprise, 
exemplifies  coolness  under  phaser 
fire;  Beep!  Beep!  Competing  in  the 
Age  of  the  Road  Runner  helps  desk 
jockeys  outwit  Wile  E.  Coyote  on  the  informa- 
tion superhighway;  Never  Give  a  Sucker  an 
Even  Break:  W.  C.  Fields  on  Business  serves 
cocktail  peanuts  to  curmudgeons;  and  Goldi- 
locks on  Management  finds  new  ways  to  dis- 
tribute the  porridge. 

Given  the  runaway  success  of  the  American 
economy  over  the  last  decade  as  measured  in 
rising  productivity,  low  unemployment,  and 
the  bull  market,  the  practicality  of  such  books 
would  seem  to  be  nil.  In  the  absence  of  war, 
business  has  become  the  imaginative  battle- 
field on  which  one  proves  one's  mettle,  though  it  isn't  clear 
which  boss  would  be  more  worrisome,  the  one  using  the  Battle 
of  Bull  Run  for  his  playbook  or  the  one  picturing  himself  on  the 
deck  of  a  Federation  starship  ("Launch  photon  torpedoes"). 
This  rummaging  for  role  models,  these  mental  dress  rehearsals 
for  swashbuckling  victory  (even  John  McCain,  the  authentic  bat- 
tered goods,  felt  the  need  to  invoke  Luke  Skywalker  in  his  cam- 
paign bid,  as  if  his  own  personal  saga  weren't  enough),  are 
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harmless  in  themselves,  but  inflate  the  mystique  of  the  M.m  of 
Dei  m  lo  a  ludicrous  degree.  If  a  heavj  metal  warrior  such 
as  \inl;i  the  l Imi  in  worth  saddling  up  and  riding  with  into 
meat)  battle,  why  stop  there?  When  it  comes  to  lemmings  and 
sacrificial  lambs,  Charlie  Manson,  the  Reverend  Jim  Jones, 
Branch  Davidian  leader  David  Koresh,  and  Marshall  Apple- 
white of  the  Heaven's  date  suicide  cult  were  also  pretty  im- 
pressive motivators  and  mind-gamers.  What's  next'.'  Making  the 
Trains  Run  on  Time:  Mussolini  on  Management!  Most  C.E.O.'s 
have  enough  ego  piloting  their  decisions  without  encouraging 
delusions  of  grandeur  thunderbolts  shooting  out  of  their  heads 
or  messianic  complexes.  Next  thing  you  know  they'll  be  work- 
ing on  their  charisma  during  their  cha-cha  lessons. 

///c  leader  knows  the  future  and  has  agreed  to  share  it  with  the 
company  instead  of  using  this  awesome  power  to  make  a  fortune 
gambling. 

Scott  Adams,  The  DUbert  Principle. 

Leadership  cults  needn't  result  in  spiked  Kool-Aid  or  killing 
sprees  to  create  reality-distortion  fields.  In  its  January-February 
2000  issue.  The  Harvard  Business  Review  published  an  ar- 
ticle called  ■"Narcissistic  Leaders:  The  Incredible  Pros,  the  Inev- 
itable Cons."  Its  author,  psychoanalyst  and  anthropologist  Mi- 
chael Maccoby,  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  "productive 


make  you  work  harder,  there  are  a  do/en  employees  who  want 
to  prevent  it."  Just  as  bosses  pretend  to  be  leaders  ("The  most 
important  skill  for  any  leader  is  the  ability  lo  take  credit  for 
things  that  happen  (iii  ihen  own''  'The  DUbert  Principle),  em- 
ployees pretend  to  be  loyal  subjects,  turning  busywork  into  a 
mime  routine  that  would  do  Marcel  Marceau  proud.  In  Ted 
Heller's  new  newel.  S/ah  Rat,  a  black  comedy  set  in  the  Bi/arro 
world  of  magazine  publishing,  the  narrator  spends  purgatory  in 
an  editorial  meeting  coming  up  with  punny  cover  lines  to  go 
with  a  photograph  of  a  Hollywood  power-babe.  "A  lew  minutes 
after  the  meeting  breaks  up,  I'm  circulating  around  the  floor. 
Actually  I  have  nothing  to  do,  which  happens  often,  sometimes 
for  as  much  as  four  hours  a  day.  I'll  walk  around  in  a  hurry,  to 
the  fax  machine,  to  one  of  the  five  copiers,  or  just  around  and 
around,  striding  my  way  with  no  goal  in  sight  except  lo  kill  time 
and  appear  very  busy."  Heller's  narrator  neglects  to  mention 
whether  or  not  he's  carrying  anything  as  he  ambulates,  a  vital 
omission.  As  Scott  Adams  admonishes  in  The  DUbert  Principle. 

Never  walk  down  the  hall  without  a  document  in  your  hands.  Peo- 
ple with  documents  in  their  hands  look  like  hardworking  employees 
heading  for  important  meetings.  People  with  nothing  in  their  hands 
look  like  they're  heading  for  the  cafeteria.  People  with  the  newspa- 
per in  their  hands  look  like  they're  heading  for  the  bathroom. 

And  while  filling  four  hours  a  day  with  vacant  activity  may  seem 


The  American  worker  has  mastered  the  art  of  making  inertia  his  friend  and  ally. 


narcissists"  such  as  Jack  Welch  and  George  Soros,  who  invigorate 
otheis  and  have  the  intellectual  reach  to  grapple  with  convulsive 
change,  and  the  self-deluders  who  take  everyone  with  them  into 
the  ravine.  (A  sidebar  documents  the  case  of  Jan  Carlzon,  the 
former  head  of  SAS,  the  Scandinavian  airline,  whose  hubris  and 
overreach  proved  a  folly.)  Narcissistic  leaders  excel  because  they 
meet  challenges  with  energy,  spontaneity,  flexibility,  and  confi- 
dence, energizing  others  with  their  own  enthusiasm.  They're  ex- 
pansive and  forward-looking.  In  times  of  adversity,  they  barrel 
toward  daylight.  But  in  classic  Greek-tragedy  style,  these  very 
qualities  can  be  their  undoing;  as  self-importance  swells  into 
grandiosity,  they  isolate  themselves  by  refusing  to  delegate,  men- 
tor, or  heed  dissent  (the  article  quotes  one  C.E.O.  declaring,  "I 
didn't  get  here  by  listening  to  people!"),  and  they  so  identify 
themselves  with  their  position  that  everything  becomes  personal. 
Far  from  being  run  on  sound  guidelines  and  rational  precepts, 
corporations  become  captive  to  one  person's  whims  or  mood 
swings,  much  as  the  studio  head  Harry  Cohn  claimed  that  his 
antsiness  during  movie  screenings  reflected  the  audience's  atten- 
tion span:  "If  my  fanny  squirms,  it's  bad,"  he  boasted  (which 
provoked  Herman  J.  Mankiewicz's  famous  wisecrack  "Imagine— 
the  whole  world  wired  to  Harry  Cohn's  ass!").  Once  these  For- 
tune 500  deities  perceive  their  company  as  an  extension  of  them- 
selves—their lightsaber— forget  about  "empowering"  the  peons. 
Another  sidebar  to  the  Harvard  Business  Review  piece  contains 
advice  on  how  to  work  for  a  rampaging  narcissist,  none  of  it  up- 
lifting: "Always  empathize  with  your  boss's  feelings,  but  don't  ex- 
pect any  empathy  back,"  and  "Give  your  boss  ideas,  but  always 
let  him  take  the  credit  for  them."  Apparently,  pulling  a  dagger 
out  of  your  toga  and  crying  "Death  to  all  tyrants!"  isn't  on  the 
option  menu. 

Of  course,  those  pulling  oars  down  in  the  crowded  holds 
aren't  entirely  powerless.  They  have  their  own  ingenuities.  Far 
from  embracing  change,  the  American  worker  has  mastered  the 
art  of  making  inertia  his  friend  and  ally.  As  Scott  Adams  ob- 
serves in  The  DUbert  Future,  "For  every  boss  who  wants  to 


like  a  feat,  Heller's  antihero  falls  short  of  the  gold  standard  in 
goofing  off  set  by  Seinfeld's  George  Costanza,  who  built  a  club- 
house under  his  desk  for  naps  and  Playboy  reading,  or  Peter 
Gibbons  (Ron  Livingston)  in  Mike  Judge's  1999  movie,  Office 
Spaee,  who  regales  a  team  of  consultants  with  an  account  of  his 
average  workday: 

Well,  1  generally  come  in  at  least  fifteen  minutes  late.  I  use  the  side 
door,  that  way  Lumbergh  can't  see  me.  And  after  that  I  just  sort  of 
space  out  for  about  an  hour. ...  I  just  stare  at  my  desk,  but  it 
looks  like  I'm  working.  I  do  that  for  probably  another  hour  after 
lunch  too.  I'd  say  in  a  given  week  I  probably  only  do  about  fifteen 
minutes  of  real,  actual  work. . . .  It's  not  that  I'm  lazy,  it's  that  I 
just  don't  care. 

Judge's  comedy  (shunted  aside  during  its  initial  release,  but 
acquiring  a  cult  following  on  video)  takes  place  in  a  com- 
pany called  Initech,  whose  headquarters  are  lodged  in  a 
metropark  complex  that  could  be  transplanted  to  the  Martian 
surface  without  alteration.  With  their  neutral  blue-gray  interi- 
ors and  even  lighting  (the  brightest  object  on  the  floor,  a  red 
stapler,  gets  confiscated),  the  Initech  offices  are  so  denaturized 
that  they  seem  designed  for  transients  and  subsistence-level 
drones.  (The  decor  of  the  apartment  complex  where  Judge's 
hero  lives  also  calls  to  mind  a  chain  motel.)  The  managers 
here  aren't  bold  team  captains  getting  the  best  out  of  employ- 
ees but  passive-aggressive  control  freaks  preying  on  everyone's 
job  insecurity  and  free-floating  anxiety.  The  fiefdom's  key  rat 
fink  and  enforcer  is  a  supervisor  named  Bill  Lumbergh  (Gary 
Cole),  a  walking  vanity  plate  who  patrols  the  tick-tack-toe  cu- 
bicles, coffee  cup  in  hand,  acting  as  if  he  just  happened  to  be 
dropping  by,  and  phrasing  his  urgings  and  rebukes  as  casual 
afterthoughts.  "Whaat's  happening?  We  have  sort  of  a  prob- 
lem here  . . .  hmm,  yeah  . . .  did  you  see  the  memo  about  this? 
Yeah  ...  if  you  could  just  go  ahead  and  make  sure  you  do  that 
from  now  on,  that  would  be  grreat."  (Cole,  who  played  the 
permed  dad  in  the  two  Brady  Bunch  movies,  has  a  stellar  gift 
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idi  portraying  ultra-straighl  characters  .is  deeply  stoned  and 
profound!)  disturbed  I 

l  he  creator  of  the  animated  series  Beavis  and  Butt-head  ami 
King  <>l  the  Hill,  Mike  Judge  renders  his  characters'  neurotic 
^iniks  as  racial  squiggles  and  vocal  Iks  stylized  chicken- 
scratchings.  Whai  makes  Judge  a  unique  talent  is  that  he  lakes 
tins  reductive  technique  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  smallest 
deviations  in  tone  or  timing  carry  a  disproportionate  impact 
and  comic  payoff.  The  variations  Gary  Cole  rings  on  the  word 
"yeah"  are  as  nuanced  and  funny  as  the  multipurpose  "uhhh"s 


and  in  recent  titles  such  as  I'he  Working  Life  and  Uteres  No 
Place  I  ike  Work  Perhaps  the  reason  they  diverge  so  radically  is 
that  they  veer  off  from  reality  in  opposite  directions,  catering  to 
irreconcilable  fantasies  and  wish  fulfillments.  The  fantasy  pan- 
dered to  in  management  hooks  is  of  achieving  mastery  over 
oneself  and  others.  Of  being  unchained  by  the  petty  concerns 
that  bind  lesser  salaries.  I  he  fantasy  in  Seinfeld,  Slab  Rat,  Office 
Space,  and  others  is  to  be  so  insignificant  that  one  can  day- 
dream in  peace.  Both  fantasies  derive  from  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands and  pressures  of  the  post-nine-lo-five  job,  where  work 


Office  Space's  characters  are  in  a  lab-rat  maze  governed  by  absurd  protocols. 


in  Beavis  and  Butt-head's 
Platonic  dialogues.  Judge 
also  has  a  draftsman's  abil- 
ity to  render  shopping- 
mall  America  as  a  famil- 
iar yet  eerie  billboard  vista 
against  which  characters 
such  as  Hank  and  his 
beer  buddies  on  King  oj 
the  Hill  are  posted  like 
cardboard  cutouts.  The 
most  representative  as- 
pect of  Office  Space  is 
this  flat,  blank,  sterile, 
cartoon-panel,   memo- 
board  minimalism.  Where 
the  office  spaces  in  Fast 
Company,  Wired,  and  all 
the  hip  new  architectur- 
al magazines  look  like 
high-tech  adult  playpens 
or  flying-carpet  termi- 
nals with  breathtaking 
views.  Office  Space— like 
the  Dilbert  comic  strip 
and  TV  series,  and  movie 
comedies  such  as  Clock- 
watchers, Ken  Finkle- 
man's  Head  Office,  and 
the  first  chunk  of  Being 
John  Malkovieh— con- 
fines the  characters  in  a 
lab-rat  maze  governed 
by  absurd  protocols.  Un- 
der the  lid  of  bureaucratic  language  and  business 
logic,  a  dysfunctional  culture  takes  its  toll.  Every- 
one's a  little  crazed  and  ready  to  crack.  The  im- 
pulse to  come  in  some  awful  Monday  morning  and 
machine-gun  one's  co-workers  is  treated  matter- 
of-factly,  and  a  faulty  printer— a  constant  source 
of  frustration    is  dragged  into  an  open  field  and 
dismembered  like  a  sacrificial  offering.  (The  scene 
is  photographed  with  fuzzy  ominousness,  as  if  it  were  the 
tabloid-TV  re-creation  of  an  unsolved  crime.) 

What  explains  this  gaping  divide  between  nonfiction's 
workplace-as-James-Bond-set  and  humor's  workplace-as- 
fluorescent-nightmare?  Management  books  and  work- 
place comedies  seem  to  be  occupying  different  planets,  both  of 
which  bear  little  relation  to  the  documentation  of  burnout  and 
drudgery  recorded  in  Juliet  Schor's  The  Overworked  American 


spills  over  into  the  week- 
ends and  employers  and 
employees  alike  are  on 
constant  call,  leashed 
to  cell  phones,  laptops, 
pagers.  The  executive 
fantasy  is  to  process  this 
nonstop  information 
from  high  atop  a  glass 
pyramid  of  perks;  the 
employee  fantasy  is  to 
be  able  to  slip  under 
the  radar  and  shirk  re- 
sponsibility (and  thus 
avoid  what  attaches  to 
responsibility— blame). 
The  latter  fantasy  sees 
leisure  as  an  innocent 
idyll,  a  paradise  lost.  In 
Francoise  Sagan's  1965 
novel.  La  Chamade,  a 
young  Parisienne  who 
happily  squanders  her 
days  (she's  "aghast" 
when  her  boyfriend  lands 
her  a  job  at  a  newspa- 
per, telling  her  she  can 
have  lunch  at  the  can- 
teen—"the  very  word 
canteen  made  her  want 
to  run  away")  takes  as 
Holy  Writ  the  words  of 
William  Faulkner,  who 
wrote  in  Tlie  Wild  Palms: 
"1  found  out  some  time  back  that  it's  idleness 
breeds  all  our  virtues,  our  most  bearable  quali- 
ties—contemplation, equableness,  laziness,  letting 
other  people  alone  ..."  A  relaxed  soul  is  a  re- 
ceptive soul. 

We  need  deadbeats,  slackers,  loafers,  and 
beachcombers  (what  ever  happened  to  beach- 
combers?) to  remind  us  that  there's  more  to  life 
than  work,  and  that  true  liberty  includes  the  freedom  to  be  left 
alone.  Even  those  who  "space  out"  on  the  job  have  to  exert 
themselves  more  and  more  to  protect  their  vacant  thought  bub- 
ble. In  Office  Space,  Mike  Judge's  hero  plays  hooky  from  work 
and  experiences  a  profound  epiphany.  Asked  what  he  did  all 
day,  he  replies,  "I  did  absolutely  nothing,  and  it  was  everything 
that  I  thought  it  could  be."  As  someone  who  was  once  fired 
from  The  Village  Voice  for  meditating  at  his  desk,  I  found  in 
those  words  the  sentiments  of  a  true  comrade,  n 
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and  siiii  thej  have  nol  been  in  the  same 
i  might's  spectacle  at  the  Hilton  in 
midtown  Manhattan  Ikis  drawn  an  unusu- 
ally large  crowd,  1,300,  including  pooh- 
hahs  representing  ever}  fissure  in  New 
York's  unstable  political  ground,  rhej  are 
all  packed  into  the  grand  ballroom,  hop- 
ing  to  witness  the  combatants  touch  gloves 
foi  the  first  time. 

Enter  the  First  Lady,  looking  like  Cleo- 
patra m  full  regalia,  gowned  to  the  floor 
in  a  pyramidal  coatdress  of  black  satin. 
Her  neck  is  girdled  in  a  collar  of  jewels. 
Her  golden  hair,  swept  high,  shimmers. 
Most  often,  the  whispers  in  her  wake 
these  days  are  beautiful.  This  is  a  woman 
who  for  many  of  her  52  years  never  cared 
a  fig  about  her  appearance,  but  in  the 
chrysalis  of  transformation  from  political 
wife  to  independent  woman,  the  jawline 
has  been  chiseled,  the  dominatrix  eyebrows 
weeded,  the  weight  dropped,  and  the  result 
is  a  woman  who  obviously  enjoys  for  the 
fust  time  being  called  beautiful.  Three  old 
birds.  Democratic  regulars  who  refer  to 
themselves  as  jaded,  admitted  after  seeing 
Hillary  speak  in  a  suburb  of  New  York,  as 
one  of  them  put  it.  "We  weren't  prepared 
to  be  impressed,  and  we  are  impressed. 
First,  the  physical  package.  The  polish.  I 
would  kill  to  get  ahold  of  her  hairdresser 
and  makeup  person.  Kill." 

When  the  New  York  press  corps  first 
asked  Hillary  to  their  show,  her  spokes- 
man Howard  Wolfson  misunderstood  and 
insisted  that  she  perform.  He  was  told  no, 
this  was  the  mayor's  show.  When  she  was 
invited  by  Mortimer  Zuckerman,  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  co-publisher  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  it  became  for  Hillary  a 
command  appearance.  Tonight,  swanning 
across  the  ballroom  floor  with  Zucker- 
man, she  stops  behind  the  back  of  Mayor 
Giuliani's  chair.  And  then,  just  as  boldly 
as  she  did  30  years  before  when  she  walked 
the  length  of  the  Yale  Law  School  library 
to  dazzle  Bill  Clinton  with  a  forthright  in- 
troduction, the  woman  who  is  now  per- 
haps the  most  famous  in  the  world  taps  the 
107th  mayor  of  New  York  on  the  shoulder. 
He  scrambles  to  his  feet.  She  politely  in- 
troduces herself.  First  round,  Hillary. 

Tonight  is  yet  another  rite  of  passage 
for  Mrs.  Clinton.  A  woman  of  grand  am- 
bition whose  original  choice  was  to  chan- 
nel her  political  aspirations  through  her 
naturally  gifted  husband,  she  is  stumbling 
through  the  learning  stage  of  candidacy 
for  elective  office.  No  out-of-town  tryouts. 
She's  opening  in  New  York. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  interminable 
evening  she  watches  the  press  show, 
Liviri  la  Rudy  Lota,  where  the  mayor 
is  called  Mr.  Mean,  but  the  gags  about  her 
are  meaner.  The  Hillary  character  jumps 


on  a  siibwa\  to  Shea  Stadium,  "where  I 
can  watch  my  favorite  team,  the  New  Yoik 

Yankees!"  When  an  annoyed  straphangei 

educates  her  that  the  Yankees  play  in  Yan- 
kee Stadium,  the  I  hilars  charactei  lulls. 
"We  live  m  Chappaqua  now,  you  know. 
Unit's  Indian  for  'The   Land  of  Separate 

Bedrooms.'"  Necks  swivel  in  unison  to- 
ward Table  2X.  She's  laughing!  Then  she's 
hit  with  the  lyrics  "If  she  could  handle 
Monica,  would  Rudy  cause  her  pain?" 
Heads  whirl  toward  Table  28.  "How  does 
she  look?"  "Wan."  In  a  skit  where  the  Hil- 
lary character  is  jailed  by  the  Mayor  Giu- 
liani character,  she  finds  herself  sharing  a 
cell  with  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  and  his  girl- 
friend. Jennifer  Lopez.  Bill  Clinton  shows 
up  with  "soft  bail  money,"  but  instead  of 
springing  his  wife,  he  feels  Jennifer's  pain 
and  strolls  off  arm  in  arm  with  the  half- 
naked  songstress. 

Intermission.  Hillary  gets  up,  laugh- 
ing ostentatiously,  and  announces,  "I'm 
still  standing." 

Before  Round  Three  begins,  one  of  the 

"Frankly,  I  don't  think 
Rudy  really  wants  to  be 
senator,"  says  New  York 

Conservative  Party 
chairman  Michael  Long. 


mayor's  men  approaches  Hillary's  press 
secretary,  Wolfson,  and  asks  to  take  the 
First  Lady  backstage.  "Why  should  she 
go  backstage?"  snarls  the  handler,  a  stain 
of  fear  spreading  across  his  formal  shirt. 

"Tra-t//.s7;-shun!"  sings  the  mayor's  man. 

Backstage,  Hillary  again  approaches  the 
unsuspecting  mayor  from  behind  and  del- 
icately lays  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He 
turns  around.  She  faces  him  down  with 
flattery.  "Well,  I  hear  you're  the  real  star." 

Giuliani  stutters  a  reply:  "We're  gonna 
see,  we're  gonna  see.  I  like  doing  it." 

"I  can't  wait  to  see  it." 

Her  charm  offensive  seems  to  rattle 
him.  When  Rudy's  smile  is  forced,  the  lips 
turn  down,  and  his  deathly  white  face  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Phantom  of  the  Opera. 
Regaining  his  edge  after  she  leaves,  he  gets 
off  a  few  sarcastic  remarks  to  reporters: 
"I'm  very,  very  encouraged  at  the  fact 
we're  drawing  lots  of  out-of-towners  to  this 
performance  of  mine." 

Of  mine. 

But  it  is  Hillary's  star  power  that  radi- 
ates to  every  corner  of  the  ballroom.  New 
York  bigwigs,  such  as  financial-media  im- 


presario Michael  Bloomberg,  attorney  and 

labor  mediatoi  fheodore  Kneel,  and  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau,  crane 
to  see  her.  An  informal  receiving  line 
forms  three-deep  around  her  table.  Power- 
ful men  who  might  be  expected  to  sup- 
port the  mayor  but  who  cannot  get  a 
phone  call  returned  from  him  are  drawn 
to  meet  Hillary.  One  is  Harold  Levy,  the 
interim  New  York  City  schools  chancellor, 
who  is  about  lo  be  slapped  down  by  the 
mayor  lor  daring  lo  work  out  incentives 
with  the  teachers'  union  to  avert  a  crisis  in 
the  city's  summer-school  program;  his 
crime,  failing  to  recognize  the  real  schools 
chancellor-  Rudolph  Giuliani.  Another  en- 
emy the  mayor  can't  afford,  Michael  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Conservative  Party  of 
New  York  State,  waits  his  turn.  The  tall, 
hefty  man  with  a  kindly  Saint  Bernard 
face  holds  a  minimum  of  350,000  votes  in 
his  pocket,  but  Giuliani  won't  talk  to  him. 
They  sat  down  nearly  a  year  before,  and 
Long  told  the  mayor  his  party  was  open  to 
considering  an  endorsement.  By  summer, 
when  Long  hadn't  heard  back,  he  joined 
with  New  York  governor  George  Pataki, 
who  at  the  time  was  said  to  be  unofficially 
promoting  the  candidacy  of  Rick  Lazio,  a 
young  and  likable  Long  Island  congress- 
man. "I  told  the  mayor,  'Don't  take  it  per- 
sonal,'" Long  recalls.  "'Competition  is 
good.'  The  mayor  said,  'Does  that  mean 
you  won't  talk  to  me?'  I  said,  'No,  not  at 
all.'  He  then  said,  'O.K.,  the  ball  is  in  my 
court,  I'll  get  back  to  you.'"  Long  is  still 
waiting  for  the  phone  call.  "He  didn't  ask 
for  our  nomination.  He  didn't  ask  for  the 
Republican  Party  nomination.  The  man 

has  still  not  announced Frankly,  I  don't 

think  he  really  wants  to  be  senator." 

Now  a  big  blonde  at  the  next  table, 
pinned  in  her  seat  by  the  throng 
around  Hillary,  appeals  to  garrulous 
ex-mayor  Ed  Koch  to  introduce  her  to 
Hillary.  This  is  not  just  any  big  blonde, 
this  is  Zenia  Mucha,  officially  a  senior 
policy  adviser  to  Governor  Pataki;  to  any- 
one who  knows,  this  is  the  mild  gover- 
nor's enforcer  and  political  scorekeeper. 
Since  the  intra-family  rivalry  between  her 
Republican  boss  and  the  Republican  may- 
or approaches  that  between  Tony  Soprano 
and  his  uncle  Junior,  one  might  expect 
this  to  be  merely  a  courtesy  call.  But  like 
everyone  else,  Zenia  cannot  wait  to  meet 
the  famous  Democrat.  Koch  introduces 
her  to  Hillary  as  "one  strong  woman  to 
another." 

Hillary  does  her  fly-open  eyes  in  recog- 
nition of  an  important  personage.  She  asks 
that  her  greetings  be  conveyed  to  the  Inst 
Lady  of  New  York,  Libby  Pataki,  "espe- 
cially because  she  is  so  gracious."  Zenia 
melts.  "This  woman  looked  classy.  The 
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partii  iii.niv  tough  on  hei  And  she's 
andling  hcrsell  \>.i n  well 
I  low  can  a  mere  mayoi  compete? 

As  the  supporting  cast  for  Ins  skn 
Rudj  wanted  the  actors  from  ///<• 
Sopranos,  since  he  loves  impersonat- 
ing the  Mafia,  but  they  begged  off  with  a 
scheduling  conflict,  As  a  result,  the  man 
who  has  lately  been  telling  the  public  he 
is  too  busy  with  Ins  "day  job"  to  waste  Ins 
time  campaigning  against  some  lad)  from 
Arkansas,  in  feet,  has 
been  sneaking  out  of 
City  Hall  early  every 
day  lor  a  week  to  re- 
hearse his  acting  and 
dancing  with  the  cast 
o\'  the  Broadway  mu- 
sical Saturday  Night 
Fever.  All  suited  up  in  a  white 
satin  tux  and  black  shirt,  the 
usually  dour  former  prosecu- 
tor is  itching  to  gyrate  Travolta- 
style  and  show  everyone  what 
a  fun  guy  he  really  is. 

Offstage  voices  set  the  theme 
of  his  show:  What's  wrong  with 
Rudy.'  What's  wrong  with  Rudy':' 

Anticipatory  laughter  ripples 
through  the  audience. 

Lights  up.  Giuliani  is  stretched 
out  on  his  analyst's  couch  and 
talking  about  his  issues.  "My 
main  problem  is  the  anger,"  he 
says.  "I  get  so  angry." 

Therapist:  Anything  in  par- 
ticular? 

Rudy:  Yes,  the  goddamn  press! 

Jumpy,  the  mayor  asks  if  the  place  is 
wired.  "I'm  not  paranoid,"  he  protests  to 
his  therapist.  "I  just  don't  trust  people." 

The  schlumpy  therapist  character  is 
played  by  Elliot  Cuker,  a  former  chauffeur 
who  boasts  of  being  "probably  the  mayor's 
closest  friend."  A  failed  actor  who  is  now  a 
classic-car  dealer,  Cuker  somehow  worked 
his  way  through  the  mayor's  famously  tough 
shell  and,  in  the  guise  of  his  acting  coach, 
claims  to  have  helped  Giuliani  discover  the 
inner  Rudy.  "I  really  love  him  [Cuker],"  the 
mayor  told  Tlw  New  York  Times  two  years 
ago.  "I  used  to  think  about  acting  that  it 
was  making  something  up,  as  opposed  to 
trying  to  find  out  how  you  honestly  and  le- 
gitimately react  to  something." 

Cuker  has  told  the  cast  that  this  is  his 
last  show  (term-limited  along  with  the 
mayor),  and  he  is  going  to  make  it  spec- 
tacular. "So  Elliot  writes  a  show  with  him- 
self as  the  star,"  complained  someone  fa- 
miliar with  the  production,  casting  himself 
as  Rudy's  therapist -the  only  person  in  the 
world  he  can  trust.  Some  advisers  shud- 
dered as  Elliot  easily  talked  the  mayor  into 
parodying  himself  as  a  mean,  angry,  para- 


noid man  with  dangcioiis  multiple  person- 
alities. "Bizarre,  but  we  couldn't  stop  it." 

i  fndei  <  ulcer's  direction,  the  mayor's  re- 
action lo  his  anger  problem  is  to  "act  out" 
as  one  menacing  charactei  aftei  another. 
In  an  expensively  produced  lilm.  Giuliani 
is  seen  as  an  Elvis  on  a  llarley.  He's  gun- 
ning it  through  Central  Park,  leading  a 
pack  of  cops  dressed  as  Hell's  Angels, 
when  he's  cut  oil  by  a  rival  gang.  His  cycle 
stalls.  He  jumps  oil',  twirling  a  chain.  He 
challenges  the  leader  of  the  rival  gang,  who 
turns  out  to  be  Howard  Safir,  his  po- 
lice commissioner.  No  irony  there. 
Everyone  knows  Rudy  has  already 
kneecapped  Safir. 

The  Cuker  therapist  character  leaps 
out  of  the  bushes  and  talks  Rudy 


"She  was  royalty. 
And  she  showed  up  the 

Icing,"  a  City  Hall 
adviser  had  to  admit. 


down:  "Cool  it,  Rudy,  cool  it."  He  asks 
where  the  rage  is  coming  from.  Rudy  says 
he  thinks  it's  coming  from  some  primitive 
part  of  himself. 

"You  mean,  like  Jekyll  and  Hyde?" 
This  show  is  getting  uncomfortably  real. 
That  very  day  I  had  interviewed  Giuliani's 
first  police  commissioner,  Bill  Bratton, 
who  told  me  the  mayor  could  be  very 
charming,  very  warm,  very  gracious.  "But 
there  is  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  type  of 
side  to  him." 

The  next  role  in  which  Cuker  casts  the 
mayor  is  as  a  beast.  Hairy,  with  fang  under- 
bite,  he  blunders  Kong-like  into  the  posh 
restaurant  Le  Cirque.  Snorting  and  drool- 
ing, he  paws  the  food  off  plates  of  celebri- 


ties like  Henry  Kissinger.  Even  an  offering 
of  foil  "i.i  I. nls  to  subdue  the  savage  Rudy. 
and  when  a  waiter  wains  diners  that  it's  a 
New  York  City  violation  to  serve  animals, 
the  mayor  picks  up  a  chair  and  is  about  lo 
dispatch  the  waiter  when  lo  the  rescue  it's 
Elliot  again!  "lake  it  easy,  Rudy,"  and  away 
he  leads  the  beast.  The  tag  line  to  each  of 
these  scenes  is:  What's  wrong  with  that  guy? 
By  now,  some  of  the  people  who  tried 
to  persuade  the  mayor  to  lone  down  the 
show  are  writhing  in  embarrassment  at  the 
fiat-footed  Freudianism.  "What  does  this 
say?"  groaned  one  of  the  wrilhers.  "He's 
out  of  control.  The  only  person  who  can 
subdue  him  is  Elliot." 

In  the  climactic  Saturday  Night  Fever  se- 
quence Giuliani  is  learning  how  to  dance. 
His  coach  executes  frontal  hip 
thrusts.  When  Rudy  still  doesn't 
get  it,  the  dancer  says,  "Think 
presidential."  The  audience 
groans.  Another  person  as- 
sociated with  the  show  said, 
"It's  agonizing.  It's  degrading 
to  the  mayor.  I  gotta  leave." 
Through  it  all  Hillary  nev- 
er flinches.  She  smiles  her 
opaque  Cleopatra  smile  and 
chuckles  as  consistently  as  if 
she  were  programmed  with  a 
laugh  track. 

She  is  showing  herself  to 
this  crowd  of  jovial  jackals  to 
be  one  classy  lady.  The  photo 
the  next  morning  in  TJie  New 
York  Times,  of  her  beaming  and 
beautiful  as  she  shakes  her  op- 
ponent's hand,  is  worth  a  mil- 
lion words.  A  City  Hall  adviser  had  to  ad- 
mit it. 

"She  was  royalty.  And  she  showed  up 
the  king." 

It  is  a  Senate  race  unlike  any  in  history— a 
grand  opera,  both  comic  and  tragic,  with 
subplots,  scheming  secondary  characters, 
and  what  lead  players!  It  all  started  when 
the  First  Lady— the  first  to  have  faced 
down  a  federal  grand  jury  and  survived  a 
presidential  impeachment— sat  down  with 
Harold  Ickes  on  February  12,  1999,  only 
moments  after  her  husband  was  acquitted 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  charges  of  lying  un- 
der oath  and  obstructing  justice.  She  began 
then  laying  out  a  strategy  to  run  for  United 
States  senator  herself.  Such  guts!  Such  gall! 
Such  sweet  revenge!  It  would  be  "a  race  for 
redemption,"  in  the  words  of  her  adviser 
Ickes.  "For  her  to  run  and  win  a  very,  very 
prestigious  seat  would  permit  her  support- 
ers to  say  there  was  a  lot  more  here  than 
anybody  thought:  'You  guys  were  wrong!'" 
The  media  assumed  that  her  opponent 
would  be  the  larger-than-life  mayor  who 
had  transformed  a  war  zone  into  "the  cap- 
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i!  .1  'i  the  world."  Mm  ( Huliani  hadn't  de 
rtimsell  .1  candidate.  Being  .1  loner 
and  congenital!}  impatient,  he  is  proud  of 
.1  leadership  style  whereby  he  simplj  picks 
up  the  phone  and  says,  "Do  it!"  Rial  is 
understood  to  moan  nn  way  or  no  way. 
Why,  then,  would  he  have  the  slightest  in- 
terest m  being  one  of  a  hundred  in  an  in- 
stitution  thai  moves  with  the  alacrity  ol 
New  Yoik  rush-hour  traffic? 

"There's  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
he'd  rather  be  executive  the  prosecutor, 
the  mayor,  the  C.E.O.,"  observed  Joseph 
Bruno,  the  Republican  Stale  Senate  ma- 
jority leader.  "Giuliani  would  really  like  to 
be  governor,  but  the  job's  taken." 


T 


I^P  he  whole  thing  started  out  as  a  joke, 
acknowledges  Zenia  Mucha.  Once  the 
popular  Harlem  congressman  Charles 
Range!  proudly  announced  on  TV  in  Feb- 
ruary 1999  that  the  New  York  Democratic 
Party  had  "pulled  together  an  offer  that  the 
First  Lady  can't  refuse,"  the  joke  turned 
into  a  dare  for  Giuliani.  According  to 
Mucha.  "It  was  not  'Are  you  interested  in 
running  for  the  United  States  Senate?'  but 
more  'Do  you  think  you  can  beat  her?"' 

It  is  not  in  Giuliani's  nature  to  duck  a 
right.  Besides,  says  a  City  Hall  insider,  "he's 
a  performer,  like  every  politician.  And  this 
is  the  biggest  show  of  the  year— bigger 
than  the  presidency." 

"He  has  never  been  a  party  man,"  says 
a  current  state  Republican  official.  "If  the 
opposing  candidate  were  anyone  else  but 
Hillary,  he'd  have  an  enormously  hard 
time  getting  elected,  because  he's  not 
courting  rank-and-file  Republicans.  He's 
counting  on  the  hatred  for  Hillary  to  car- 
ry him." 

A  former  member  of  the  Giuliani  ad- 
ministration says,  "With  Rudy,  it's  all  about 
him,  not  about  politics."  Mike  Long  echoes 
the  sentiment:  "Is  it  that  Rudy  Giuliani  is 
for  Rudy  Giuliani  and  nobody  else?" 

People  make  the  same  observation  about 
Hillary.  "This  is  all  about  her,  not  about 
New  York,"  complained  liberal  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  columnist  Phil  Matier.  When  the 
dean  of  New  York  City  television  journal- 
ists, Gabe  Pressman,  finally  got  his  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Clinton,  she  sounded  much 
like  a  woman  working  out  a  life  change. 

Pressman:  You  explained  why  you  want 
to  be  a  senator,  but  a  key  question  is  why 
from  New  York? 

Mrs.  Clinton:  And,  you  know,  it's  a 
wonderful,  fair  question.  .  .  .  I've  always 
wanted  to  live  in  New  York.  Who  doesn't 
want  to  live  in  New  York? 

One  seasoned  New  York  observer  wise- 
cracked, "So,  is  a  Senate  seat  from  New 
York  like  a  Fresh  Air  Fund  vacation  for 
disadvantaged  Washington  wives?" 

Even  a  New  York  Times  reporter  admit- 


ted in  private,  "You  gel  drawn  into  her  pgy- 

.  hological  makeup  ...  I  leel  like  I  am  try- 
ing i"  fee!  whal  she  is  going  through.  It's  like 

mj  parents,  It  draws  you  in  a  strange  way.  I 
wanl  her  to  work  it  OUt."  Mul  what  does 
that  have  to  do  with  electing  a  senator' 

From  the  moment  these  two  Stepped 
into  the  ring,  the  games  began.  Moth 
were  demoni/ed  at  dinner  tables,  straw 
votes  were  taken,  husbands  and  wives  bick- 
ered, friends  hung  up  on  one  another,  and 
the  professional  political  class  felt  its  blood 
run  hot  again.  Much  of  the  voting  public 
saw  them  both  as  gargoyles.  By  January, 
Giuliani's  unfavorables  were  at  28  percent, 
Hillary's  at  43  percent.  They  polarized  by 
race,  gender,  ethnicity— you  name  it.  That 
same  month,  fully  51  percent  of  registered 
voters  in  a  Marist  poll  said  they'd  like  to 
see  someone  else  run. 

This  political  contest  is  not  one  where 
either  candidate  has  to  worry  about  name 

"It  was  not  'Are  you 
interested  in  running?' 

but  more  'Do  you 

think  you  can  beat  her?' ' 

says  G.O.P. 

adviser  Zenia  Mucha. 


recognition  or  voter  base  or  selling  people 
on  anything.  It  is  all  about  hate.  The  ha- 
tred for  Hillary  is  so  deep,  and  the  antipa- 
thy toward  Rudy  mounting  so  fast,  it  cre- 
ates a  massive  polarization  that  is  dividing 
up  a  state  which  now  feels  more  like  war- 
ring cities  during  the  time  of  the  doges  in 
medieval  Italy. 

Nor  is  this  merely  a  statewide  race,  it 
is  a  national  contest.  By  bombarding  Re- 
publican mailboxes  across  the  country 
with  anti-Hillary  pitches,  painting  her  as 
"a  champion  of  every  left-wing  cause  you 
can  imagine,"  the  Giuliani  campaign  is  set 
to  smash  the  record  for  contributions  to  a 
Senate  candidate.  It  nearly  met  its  goal  of 
$20  million  in  March,  seven  months  be- 
fore the  election.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
total  contributions  poured  in  as  a  result  of 
direct-mail  solicitations  in  every  state  in 
the  Union,  and  not  all  for  the  love  of 
Rudy.  Hillary's  candidacy  is  an  outlet  for 
those  whose  hatred  of  the  Clintons  de- 
fines their  politics. 

"There  is  a  real  dilemma  that  New  York 
is  facing— hatred  for  Hillary,  Rudy's  per- 
sonality, and  the  prospect  of  leaving  the 


city  to  Mark  Green  |lhe  city's  public  ad- 
vocate, an  ambitious  liberal  Democrat  who 
would  become  mayor  to  fill  out  the  last 
year  ol  Giuliani's  term]."  says  Zenia  Mucha. 
who  generally  speaks  for  the  governor.  "It 
is  a  soap  opera  in  and  of  itself." 

Sniping  is  natural  in  the  early  stages  of 
any  political  contest  as  a  means  to 
probe  an  opponent's  weaknesses.  Mul 
almost  from  the  minute  the  First  Lady  ex- 
pressed interest  in  a  Senate  seat  from  his 
state,  Giuliani  tried  his  best  to  keep  her 
out  of  his  city. 

In  April  1999,  Mrs.  Clinton  was  to 
serve  as  "principal  for  a  day"  in  a  Queens 
school.  Giuliani,  who  was  given  the  same 
role  in  a  Brooklyn  school,  challenged 
Rudy  Crew,  then  his  schools  chancellor. 
"He  said  her  visit  was  just  politics  and 
not  motivated  by  concern  for  children," 
Dr.  Crew  recalled.  Mrs.  Clinton  did  at- 
tend, and  when  a  picture  of  Dr.  Crew  with 
her  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times,  it 
became  a  constant  source  of  irritation  be- 
tween the  two  men.  The  next  fall,  Mrs. 
Clinton  was  again  asked  to  appear  in  New 
York,  this  time  to  highlight  the  need  for 
state  and  federal  dollars  to  help  repair  the 
city's  deteriorating  schools  after  the  mayor 
had  all  but  gutted  the  original  capital  plan. 
Dr.  Crew  got  word  that  the  mayor  didn't 
want  him  to  appear  with  the  First  Lady 
and  that  he  was  angry.  The  chancellor  was 
supposed  to  figure  out  a  way  to  cancel  the 
event.  He  called  the  mayor's  deputy,  Tony 
Coles,  and  said,  "That  will  never  happen. 
You  don't  tell  the  First  Lady  of  your  na- 
tion that  she  can't  come  to  your  school 
and  do  this  when  you've  gone  to  Washing- 
ton and  asked  for  her  help." 

Crew  believes  this  was  the  crowning  in- 
sult, greater  even  than  their  dispute  over 
school  vouchers,  which  caused  the  mayor 
to  oust  him  several  months  later.  "When 
you  say  no,  you  have  violated  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  relationship  with 
Rudy.  He  never  forgets  that  you  said  no. 
Friendship  with  Rudy  is  conditional  upon 
your  ability  to  subjugate  your  ideas,  your 
feelings  and  beliefs. ...  He  didn't  want  my 
relationship  with  Hillary  to  be  put  into 
operation  as  they  run  against  each  other." 

Then,  in  June  1999,  after  hearing  that 
Talk  magazine  wanted  to  throw  a  party  to 
launch  its  first  issue,  with  Hillary  on  the 
cover,  Giuliani  banned  the  whole  bunch 
from  his  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  This  March, 
upon  learning  that  gas  prices  had  topped 
two  dollars  at  the  pumps  near  Chappaqua, 
Hillary's  new  Westchester  neighborhood, 
he  rushed  up  to  her  backyard  to  do  a  pho- 
to op.  Later,  lunching  at  a  diner  in  nearby 
Mount  Kisco,  the  mayor  gathered  around 
him  a  circle  of  Westchester  Republican 
officials  and  recounted  blow  by  blow  his 
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Innci  <  in  ii-  performance  He  replayed  the 
where,  in  drag,  he  took  the  part  of 
.1  ditsj  woman  \s  iu>  couldn't  decide  on  a 
rial 

"Joan  Rivers  as  the  salesgirl  nuns  to  me 
and  says,  'Make  up  your  mind,  bitch,  who 
do  you  llnnk  yon  arc    Hillary  Clinton'.'!'" 

All  the  mayor's  men  laughed  hard. 

A  friend  of  Hillary's  had  warned  her 
back  in  the  fall  Of  '99,  "Yon  know, 
Giuliani  is  such  a  rhinoceros,  he's 
going  to  be  taking  a  bite  out  of  you  every 
day."  Gameface  firmly  in  place, 
I  Hilary  revealed  her  light  strategy:  "If 
there's  one  thing  I've  learned  over 
the  last  seven  years,  it's  how  to  hold 
my  tongue." 

Rudy  had  blasted  her  in  a  fund- 
raising  letter,  accusing  her  of  "hostil- 
ity toward  America's  religious  tradi- 
tions," based  on  her  careful  defense 
of  the  right  of  the  Brooklyn  Muse- 
um of  Art  to  hang  its  "Sensation" 
show,  featuring  a  dung-encrusted 
painting  of  the  Madonna.  She  may 
have  a  checkered  past,  but  one  thing 
she  has  always  been  is  a  stalwart  do- 
good  Methodist.  When  the  mayor's 
attack  was  read  to  her,  Hillary  start- 
ed her  day  quaking  with  rage.  But 
later,  speaking  to  reporters,  the 
rhetoric  was  disciplined,  unemotion- 
al: "As  a  person  of  faith,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  he  would  make  false 
statements  about  me  and  my  respect 
for  religion  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  his  campaign." 

Next,  the  First  Lady  had  the  au- 
dacity to  say  she  wanted  to  march 
in  his  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade 
with  his  cops  and  his  firemen  and  his 
emerald  societies. 

The  mayor  danced  ahead  of  all  the  oth- 
er dignitaries,  darting  from  side  to  side  up 
Fifth  Avenue,  grabbing  for  hands,  flashing 
his  jack-o'-lantern  grin  through  a  snow- 
storm, and  dissing  Hillary.  Asked  where 
she  was  by  a  TV  reporter,  he  shrugged.  "I 
dunno.  She  got  lost  along  the  way."  Seek- 
ing out  another  camera,  he  said,  "I  think 
New  Yorkers  will  elect  a  real  New  Yorker. 
She  ought  to  go  back  to  Arkansas." 

Hillary's  young  supporters  ran  along- 
side the  barricades  trying  to  stir  up  cheers 
but  were  drowned  out  by  the  shouts  of 
"Hillary,  go  home!"  Cops  all  along  the 
way,  when  asked,  "Has  Hillary  passed  by 
yet?,"  answered,  "Hillary  who?" 

When  a  couple  looking  like  the  Honey- 
mooners  was  asked  if  they  were  from  New 
York,  the  wife,  Erin  McGurgan,  said,  "Up 
the  Hudson  River  a  bit,  Saugerties." 

What  do  you  think  about  Rudy  Giu- 
liani? 

"What?"  her  husband,  Ralph,  butted  in. 
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"He's  OU1  man.  What  do  you  mean'.'  Are 

ou  i  razj '  vVhat  are  you.  I  Hilary  peopL  ' 
(mi  oin  i\  in  ki  !!!" 

Erin  was  asked  what  she  thought  about 
Hillary.  "I  used  to  like  her  a  lot  more 

she  said  tentatively. 

"But  I  am  working  on  her  HARD!"  shout- 
ed her  husband. 

Hillary  marched  dutifully  through  the 
sleet,  surrounded  by  children,  like 
a  schoolmarm.  She  was  booed. 
Not  even  the  popular  Ed  Koch 
could  shield  her.  Undaunted,  she 


"Bizarre,  but  we 
couldn't  stop  it,"  said  a 

Giuliani  adviser 
about  the  production. 


smiled  bravely  and  never  flinched— another 
rite  of  passage. 

The  most  glaring  difference  between  these 
two  combatants  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  Rudy  is  a  New  Yorker  inside 
and  out.  Hillary  could  live  here  for  20  years 
and  she  will  never  be  a  New  Yorker.  Then 
why  is  Giuliani  so  easily  threatened  by  her? 
Here  he  is,  the  giant-killer  who  took  a 
debauched  New  York  City,  known  for  near- 
ly a  century  as  "ungovernable,"  and  scared 
it  into  civility.  A  Central  Park  that  a  visitor 
can  cross  without  being  approached  to  buy 
drugs  and  where  emptying  one's  bladder 


behind  a  tree  might  produce  a  "qualily-of- 
lile  summons."  A  city  where  suburban  com- 
muten  approve  that  the  unsightly  homeless 
have  been  moved  oil  the  streets,  threatened 
with  jail  if  they  don't  agree  to  go  to  shelters. 
A  city  that  used  to  be  a  welfare  magnet  for 
over  a  million  poor  souls,  whose  rolls  have 
been  cut  in  half.  A  sparkling  Times  Square, 
where  tourists  take  baby  strollers,  and 
where  the  mayor  conducted 
a  New  Year's  Eve  millennial 
celebration  for  two  million 
people  who  danced  in  the 
streets  without  a  single  seri- 
ous incident. 

Giuliani  is  a  restless  lion 
of  a  man  who  leaps  at  prob- 
lems unsolvable  by  others. 
According  to  Staten  Island  borough 
president  Guy  Molinari,  "It  is  the 
challenge  to  bring  about  change  that 
nobody  else  has  been  able  to  do.  It's 
about  producing  the  next  big  mira- 
cle." Only  Giuliani's  hero,  Mayor 
Fiorello  La  Guardia,  stamped  as 
strong  an  imprint  on  the  city's  seeth- 
ing surface.  But  now,  in  Hillary  Clin- 
ton, he  has  a  powerful  force,  a  celeb- 
rity with  worldwide  wattage,  casting 
a  shadow  on  his  sphere  of  influence. 
And  even  his  Republican  cronies 
see  her  as  a  serious  threat.  Molinari 
has  said  of  Hillary  since  day  one, 
"She  is  a  formidable  candidate.  It 
will  be  a  very  tough  race.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  country 
have  we  seen  one  quite  like  this 
one."  Former  senator  Al  D'Amato 
claims  to  harbor  no  animosity  to- 
ward Hillary,  just  total  disdain.  But 
he  has  to  admit,  "She  is  very,  very 
smart,  and  calculated."  Congressman 
Charles  Rangel  says  of  Giuliani,  "He  is  a 
street  fighter,  and  I  think  he's  insecure,  and 
she  is  intimidating.  H.R.C.  is  intimidating." 
The  lowest  blow  was  inadvertently  struck 
by  one  of  Giuliani's  new  best  friends.  Sena- 
tor John  McCain.  Speaking  to  students  at 
Columbia  University  in  April,  McCain  pre- 
dicted that  if  Hillary  won  "she  would  be  a 
star  of  the  quality  that  has  not  been  seen 
since  Bobby  Kennedy  was  elected  senator 
from  the  state  of  New  York  [in  1964]."  The 
remark  also  underscored  an  irony  that 
goes  unmentioned  when  Giuliani  attacks 
Hillary  as  a  carpetbagger.  Of  the  two  can- 
didates, the  one  who  worked  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Kennedy  the  last  Democratic  car- 
petbagger to  run  for  a  New  York  Senate 
seat— was  the  then  Democrat  Giuliani. 

She  didn't  always  look  formidable.  A 

yearlong  tease  featured  a  seven-month  i 

bogus  "listening  tour,"  which  general-  J 

ly  excluded  the  public,  plus  world-class  ° 

missteps  that  insulted  Jews  (when  she  was  2 
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i  in  i"i  I '  hums  aftei  Suha  Arafat's  charge 
ill. H  Israeli  forces  used  poison  gas  on  Pales- 
tinian women  and  children),  Puerto  Ricans 
(challenging  the  president's  offer  of  clemen- 
cy to  EA.L.N.  radicals),  and  mortgage  hold- 
ers (accepting  a  favorable  home-loan 
arrangement  from  a  campaign  cronj  I.  K\ 
January  2000,  a  Marist  poll  had  Hillary 
trailing  nine  points  behind  Rudy.  Among 
male  voters  in  a  Quinnipiac  College  poll, 
one-quarter  found  nothing  to  like  about 
her.  Bui  the  real  wake-up  eall  was  her  50- 
point  downswing  over  the  year  among  up- 
state women  \oiers  (Hillary  dropped  from 
a  28-point  lead  to  a  22-poinl  deficit  in 
this  Marist  poll). 

An  almost  incoherent  rage  was  frequent- 
ly expressed  by  progressive  Democratic 
white  women  who  should  have  been  her 
core  supporters.  "She's  defended  that  ly- 
ing lowlife  all  these  years.  I'm  ashamed  to 
be  part  of  the  same  gender,"  said  a  liber- 
al Democratic  publisher.  "I  never  lived 
my  life  through  a  man,"  fumed  a  doctor 
who  pulled  herself  up  from  a  barefoot  ru- 
ral southern  background  to  an  M.D.  and 
Manolo  Blahniks.  "I'm  sick  of  Bill  Clinton. 
She's  cut  from  the  same  cloth,"  said  anoth- 
er. The  envy  factor  looms  large.  To  women 
who  have  fought  hard  to  move  up  in  their 
careers,  the  spectacle  of  Hillary  announc- 
ing her  very  first  political  candidacy  practi- 
cally from  the  balcony  of  the  East  Wing 
was  just  too  Evita.  She's  starting  at  the  top. 
Why?  Because  she's  married  to  the  top  guy. 

Suburban  moms  were  also  turning  off. 
Today  they  are  mostly  professional  women 
who  have  temporarily  suspended  their  ca- 
reers to  spend  time  with  their  children. 
They,  too,  have  been  to  Wellesley  and  Yale, 
and  it  is  hard  to  dazzle  them.  They  com- 
pare themselves  with  Hillary  and  wonder, 
Why  not  me?  Hillary  has  not  been  a  cor- 
porate executive  responsible  for  the  bot- 
tom line,  or  a  distinguished  jurist;  she 
hasn't  tried  a  big,  complex  class-action 
suit.  So  how  is  it  she  made  partner  at  the 
Rose  Law  Firm  in  three  years? 

At  a  February  breakfast  of  older  New 
York  professional  women  who  were 
supporting  Bill  Bradley,  the  founder 
of  the  N.C.B.W.  (National  Coalition  of 
100  Black  Women,  Inc.),  Jewell  Jackson 
McCabe,  let  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle: 

"New  York  stands  as  tall  as  any  other 
state  in  terms  of  women  who  are  coura- 
geous and  capable  and  well  educated. 
When  you  look  at  Constance  Baker  Mot- 
ley, who  argued  10  Supreme  Court  cases, 
and  Shirley  Chisholm,  Bella  Abzug,  Gloria 
Steinem,  and  Nita  Lowey— we've  got  quali- 
fied women.  Why  go  outside  the  state?" 

A  spontaneous,  even  thunderous  burst 
of  applause  greeted  her  remarks. 

When  January  came  and  went  and  Hil- 


lary's poll  numbers  continued  to  tank,  she 

finally  acquiesced  to  a  formal  announce- 
ment event,  on  February  (>.  Her  media 

advisers  wanted  lo  make  a  short  film  to 
"reintroduce"  her,  but  they  didn't  know 
how.  This  complex,  contradictory,  Tammy 
Wynette  feminist  still  had  not  clearly  de- 
fined herself.  And  none  of  her  operatives 
dared  do  it  for  her.  The  risky  task  fell  to 
her  old  pal  Hollywood  producer  Linda 
Bloodworth-Thomason.  She  and  her  pro- 
ducer husband,  Harry,  had  argued  against 
Hillary's  running,  as  had  most  of  her 
friends  and  advisers— except  Bill  Clinton. 
As  always,  it  was  Hillary's  choice. 

The  problem  was  her  biography.  "It's  a 
minefield,"  groaned  an  adviser.  And 
in  this  election  year,  with  an  ebullient 
economy,  the  overriding  issue  is  a  candi- 
date's life  story.  Could  they  cherry-pick 
Hillary's  bittersweet  biography? 

"If  she's  going  to  go  big  picture,  she'll 
lose,"  said  one  of  the  savviest  political 
consultants  in  New  York,  George  Arzt,  for- 

"You  get  drawn  into 
Hillary's  psychological 

makeup,"  a  Hew 
York  Times  reporter 
admitted  in  private. 


mer  press  secretary  for  Koch.  "She  has  to 
go  out  in  the  streets— people  want  to  be 
touched  and  touch  the  candidate  and  feel 
she's  real.  She's  acting  like  the  queen." 

The  late  New  York  governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  who  was  a  stiff  Wasp  on  the 
campaign  trail,  needed  his  genial  attorney 
general,  Louis  Lefkowitz,  to  take  him 
around  the  city's  fervently  ethnic  neighbor- 
hoods and  warn  him  not  to  drink  "mil- 
chik"  with  his  "flayshig"  (milk  with  his  hot 
dogs).  Hillary  needed  Nita  Lowey  to  take 
her  into  the  crowds  to  show  she's  a  haim- 
isheh  gal— warm  and  approachable.  But 
Hillary  had  jumped  the  line  ahead  of  Low- 
ey, who  has  toiled  for  12  years  as  a  popu- 
lar congresswoman  from  Westchester,  and 
wherever  this  smart,  safely  attractive  grand- 
mother appeared,  New  Yorkers  would  swarm 
around  her,  to  express  regrets  that  her  own 
Senate  candidacy  had  been  usurped.  As 
one  female  Republican  executive  said,  "Nita 
Lowey  earned  the  right  to  run  for  that  of- 
fice. I  have  been  in  corporate  situations 
where  the  favorite  daughter  comes  in  from 
outside  and  leaps  over  everybody  else.  It 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  your  mouth." 


Foi  reporters  scavenging  up  and  down 
icy  slopes  in  search  of  the  media  en- 
trance lor  Hillary's  announcement  at 
the  Westchester  college  suny  Purchase,  it 
was  like  trying  to  gel  into  siiny  Attica. 
The  Clinton  campaign  was  still  operating 
with  a  While  House  mentality.  After  the 
Secret  Service  inspected  tape  recorders  as 
if  they  were  nuclear  detonators,  journalists 
were  dispatched  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
campus  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  yellow  paper 
with  Hillary's  name  on  it. 

The  promise  of  the  day  was  that,  at 
last,  the  Real  Hillary  would  stand  up  and 
speak  with  her  own  voice.  Instead,  what 
we  got  was  another  makeover. 

The  gymnasium  was  packed  with  sup- 
porters, invited  elected  officials,  bigfoot 
journalists,  and  Lucianne  Goldberg,  self- 
proclaimed  architect  of  Monicagate.  Ban- 
ners, buttons,  posters,  everything  in  sight, 
"reintroduced"  her  as  hillary!— shorn  of 
the  stigma  of  Clinton.  The  video,  for 
which  she  paid  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, featured  what  looked  like  a  single 
mom  who  worked  tirelessly  for  children's 
rights  and  told  us  she  also  makes  "a  mean 
tossed  salad  and  a  great  omelette."  Unsuc- 
cessfully coaxed  in  the  past  to  reveal  some, 
any,  vulnerability  in  order  to  soften  her 
image,  Hillary  had  told  the  former  Clin- 
ton strategist  Dick  Morris,  "I  can't  think 
of  any."  In  the  film,  though,  her  friends 
told  us  that  she  couldn't  sing.  The  most 
Hillary-esque  touch  was  the  plaintive 
opening  ditty,  rendered  in  the  voice  of  a 
small  child:  "No  one  can  stop  me  from 
being  me." 

The  marching  orders  of  the  day  were 
given  by  Hillary.  She  ascended  like  a 
queen,  flanked  by  the  two  New  York  sena- 
tors and  followed  by  an  inconspicuous 
president.  It  must  have  been  the  first  time 
that  a  president  of  the  United  States  shared 
the  stage  with  another  politician  who  never 
bothered  to  introduce  him,  even  acknowl- 
edge him,  except  to  refer  twice  to  "Bill,"  as 
in  the  Showboat  lyric  "Just  my  Bill."  Clin- 
ton sat,  grinning  and  looking  as  if  he 
wished  he  had  someone  to  talk  to.  "It 
was  felt  that  if  he  said  anything,  he'd  up- 
stage her,"  explained  one  of  Hillary's  op- 
eratives. Chelsea  sat  onstage  next  to  her 
grandmother,  who  stared  off  into  space. 

"You  know,"  Hillary  said,  "the  first  time 
I  spoke  to  a  group  this  large  was  at  my 
college  commencement  in  1969.  I'm  a  lit- 
tle older  now  [laughter]  ...  a  little  blonder 
[laughter]  ...  a  lot  humbler.  I've  gone  to 
work,  I've  raised  a  child,  and  I've  spent 
30  years  trying  to  better  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren and  families.  But  I  often  return  to 
one  thing  I  said  way  back  then  -that  poli- 
tics is  the  art  of  making  possible  what  ap- 
pears to  be  impossible." 

In  the  many  times  I  have  seen  Hillary 
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PARADE'S  END 

From  left,  New  York  City 
Council  Speaker  Peter 
Vallone,  marcher  Ivy 
Hogan,  Hillary,  and  former 
mayor  Ed  Koch  in  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Parade. 


she  never  rails  to  dazzle  audiences 
leaking  in  paragraphs,  without  notes. 
i  hat  day,  she  was  fully  scripted.  It  was  a 
sober  policy  speech,  delivered  with  scarce- 
ly a  smile  or  an  attempt  ai  emotional  con- 
nection with  the  residents  of  her  adopted 
slate,  except  when  she  acknowledged  in  a 
had  imitation  of  a  Brooklyn  cabbie  that  the 
campaign  would  be  a  light:  "But.  hey.  this 
is  Noo  Yawk!" 

She  reminded  the  audience  "that  fami- 
lies are  the  bedrock  of 
our  society."  When  it 
came  time  to  take  pic- 
tures, however,  Hillary 
was  being  photographed 
only  solo  or  with  the 
senators.  Nita  Lowey 
had  to  go  over  and  re- 
mind the  candidate  to 
stand  together  as  a  family  wilh 
Bill  and  Chelsea. 

The  Speaker  of  the  State  As- 
sembly was  pleased.  Sheldon 
Silver,  one  of  the  three  most 
powerful  men  in  New  York 
State  government  and  a  chief 
adviser  of  Hillary's,  saw  her 
video  as  very  positive.  "This  is 
who  Hillary  is:  she  is  daughter, 
she  is  mother,  she  is  a  worker, 
she  gets  where  she  wants  to  go 
with  hard  work.  That  was  the 
message  she  wanted  to  create." 

I  pointed  out  that  she  had 
minimized  a  good  deal  of  who 
she  is— she  wasn't  prominently  shown  in 
her  role  as  First  Lady,  she  wasn't  a  wife, 
she  wasn't  the  Rose  Law  Firm  lawyer.  She 
wasn't  filmed  as  a  family  with  her  hus- 
band. It  almost  looked  like  outtakes  from 
the  syrupy  Clinton  promo  film  Tlie  Man 
from  Hope,  shown  at  the  '92  Democratic 
convention,  which  depicted  her  as  the  po- 
litical wife. 

The  slow-speaking  assembly  boss  restat- 
ed the  campaign  mantra:  "The  idea  was  to 
show  that  she  was  a  daughter  and  a  moth- 
er—someone who  is  compassionate  and 
caring.  Not  political  and  calculating."  He 
said  it  was  meant  to  dispel  the  impression 
people  had  taken  from  reading  about 
Hillary  and  looking  at  her  always  as  the 
lawyer  and  the  president's  wife.  When  peo- 
ple meet  her,  he  said,  "the  impression  is 
this  is  not  some  unusual  person— this  is  the 
neighbor  next  door." 

Hillary  didn't  immediately  come  down 
from  her  pedestal,  but  after  being  at- 
tacked by  her  own  Westchester  dis- 
trict congresswoman,  Republican  Sue  Kel- 
ly, for  being  "a  carpetbagger  who  does  not 
know  New  York,"  Hillary  forced  herself  to 
play  the  new  role.  While  the  media  were 
enthralled  with  McCain  mania,  Hillary 


launched  a  weeklong  (  'happaqua  charm 
offensive.  Concentrating  on  women  and 

children,  Hillary  hopscolched  from  house 
party  to  supermarket,  to  temple,  to  school, 
to  the  local  library,  where  she  read  to  tod- 
dlers adopting  the  role  of  the  communi- 
ty's Mother  Goose. 

The  day  after  a  Michigan  school  shoot- 
ing took  the  life  of  a  six-year-old  girl,  Hil- 
lary appealed  to  150  fourth-  and  fifth- 
graders  at  Valley  Cottage  Elementary 
School  in  Rockland  County 
as  if  they  were  her  own.  "And 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  . . . 
you  will  never  ever  pick  up  a 
gun  with  any  idea  of  using  it 
against  any  person,"  she  said. 
"Will  you  promise  me  that?" 


Hillary's  young 
supporters . . . 

were  drowned  out  by 
the  shouts  of 

"Hillary,  go  home!" 


In  unison,  students  hummed  "Yes,"  or  "I 
promise."  The  few  adult  onlookers  were 
impressed  with  her  sincerity  and  warmth. 
"I  saw  her  more  as  a  mother,  and  I  never 
looked  at  it  that  way  before,"  said  Dr. 
Mary  Anne  Evangelist,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Nyack  school  district. 
"Maybe  in  this  kind  of  an  environment 
she  has  less  of  a  reason  to  be  in  a  role,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  audience  is  chil- 
dren. The  way  she  treats  her  daughter  is 
probably  the  person  she  really  is." 

Indeed,  the  one  role  in  which  Hillary 
seems  utterly  genuine  is  as  a  mother. 
Chelsea  never  fails  to  impress  people  with 
her  beautiful  manners,  her  joie  de  vivre, 
and  her  seriousness  as  a  Stanford  pre-med 
student.  To  Chelsea  her  mother  is  the 


most  important  person  in  the  world,  and 
Hillary  continues  to  be  vigilant  about  pro- 
tecting her.  liven  when  pressed  by  an  ad- 
viser to  trumpet  her  maternal  love  for  the 
benefit  of  soccer  moms,  by  campaigning 
with  Chelsea  in  a  mall,  Hillary  firmly  re- 
fused. The  adviser  said,  "She  will  never 
exploit  Chelsea." 

At  a  women's  panel  at  a  Reform  syna- 
gogue in  Chappaqua,  Hillary's  charm 
offensive  went  into  overdrive.  She  came 
early  rather  than  late  and  took  a  backseat 
to  other  female  panelists.  When  it  was  her 
turn  to  share,  she  spoke  of  closet  space 
in  the  White  House,  scrambled  eggs  and 
applesauce  (her  homemade  specialties), 
and  the  importance  of  having  the  bless- 
ings of  those  around  us. 

In  the  past,  Hillary  would 
speak  at  an  event  and  exit 
almost  immediately.  But  this 
night  she  stayed  to  join  in  a 
Q&A  and  then  to  shake  hands. 
No  imperious  press  flack 
pushed  people  back.  Hillary 
let  ordinary  people  break  the 
rope  line  and  engage  in  lengthy 
conversations  with  her,  not  as 
the  queen  or  the  star  but,  ac- 
cording to  one  woman  in  the 
audience,  "as  someone  not  that 
much  different  from  myself." 
Hillary  has  been  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  this  new  approach: 
"When  I  say,  'Gosh,  what  is  the 
best  moisturizer  you  use?,'  people  say,  'Gosh, 
she  cares  about  the  same  things  I  do.'" 

While  Giuliani  brushed  off  pleas  to 
campaign  outside  the  city,  Hillary  bea- 
vered  away  upstate.  In  a  half-dozen  visits 
to  the  Buffalo  area,  she  worked  diners  and 
senior  centers  all  over  the  county,  which 
has  the  largest  enclave  of  Democratic 
voters  in  the  state  outside  New  York  City. 
"Her  one-on-ones  give  great  word  of 
mouth,"  says  Steve  Pigeon,  the  Erie  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Committee  chairman.  "We 
consistently  hear,  'She's  not  at  all  what  we 
expected.'  It's  not  the  tough  image.  They 
find  her  warm  and  friendly." 

The  contrast  in  their  styles  couldn't  be 
more  dramatic.  If  Hillary  is  now  work- 
ing at  being  the  good  Mother  Goose, 
Rudolph  Giuliani  is  sticking  with  the  only 
role  he  knows:  the  old-fashioned  Italian 
father,  the  authoritarian  padrone  who  says, 
"My  way  or  no  way,"  and  whose  unruly 
children  fear  and  respect  him  for  it.  Rudy's 
favorite  movie  is  The  Godfather.  He  is 
steeped  in  Mafia  lore. 

When  Giuliani  was  the  number-three 
man  in  the  Reagan  Justice  Department, 
he  spent  thousands  of  hours  listening  to 
tapes  of  mafiosi  and  interviewing  the  re- 
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tired  mobstci  Joe  Bonanno,  As  .1  proud 
Italian-American,  Giuliani  look  u  as  his 
crusade  to  expose  the  Mafia  .is  a  bunch 
ol  pathetic  punk  gangsters,  When  he  ac- 
cepted the  job  of  U.S.  attorney  for  Man- 
ii. in. in  .iiui  the  Southern  District  in  1983, 
he  came  to  town  ready  to  blindside  the 

Mob  with  Ins  brains,  a  conspiracy  statute 

called  Ri(  o.  and  the  200  F.B.I,  agents  lie 
brought  with  him.  He  boasted  in  1985  that 
the  government  could  crush  the  Mafia 
"in  four  or  live  years."  lie  accomplished 
it  in  another  year  and  a  half.  In  late  1986 
the  bosses  from  four  of  New  York's  five 
Mafia  families  did  a  pirouette  in  court 
and  went  off  to  prison.  Only  one,  John 
Gotti,  got  away. 

That  made  for  one  of  the  more  memo- 
rable moments  in  my  journalistic  ca- 
reer. Gotti.  as  the  reputed  head  of  the 
Gambino  crime  family,  was  the  biggest 
name  in  the  New  York  Mob.  Giuliani  was 
apoplectic  when  the  gangster  fought  off 
murder  and  racketeering  charges  and  saun- 
tered out  of  court  in  March  1987  after  a 
sensational  acquittal  to  bask  in  the  TV 
lights.  By  letting  it  be  known  that  he  would 
make  a  play  to  become  overboss  of  all  the 
New  York  families,  he  started  a  classic 
gangland  war— not  as  bad  as  when  Michael 
Corleone  had  to  go  to  Sicily,  but  bad. 

One  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1987,  Giu- 
liani took  me  along  while  he  tooled  around 
Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side  in  his  shark- 
gray  sedan,  without  bodyguards.  The  idea 
was  to  show  me  how  he  had  cleaned  up 
the  drug  traffic.  But  he  couldn't  resist  a  de- 
tour through  Little  Italy.  "We're  right  near 
the  Ravenite  Social  Club  now,"  said  Giu- 
liani, "which  is  Gotti's  club." 

As  we  cruised  past  we  saw,  sunning 
themselves  at  a  sidewalk  cafe,  as  brazen 
as  pigeons  in  the  park,  a  collection  of  the 
Boys.  They  did  a  double  take. 

"Oh,  these  guys  know  me,"  Giuliani  said 
with  a  smirk.  "Believe  me,  when  they  see 
this  car,  they're  going  to  go  crazy."  I  looked 
out  the  window  and  suddenly  gasped. 

"There's  Gotti!" 

"Where?" 

"Right  there."  I  pointed  to  the  stocky 
man  sunning  himself  in  a  lawn  chair  on 
the  sidewalk.  "Isn't  that  John  Gotti?" 

The  don  grinned  hard  at  Giuliani  and 
tipped  back  in  his  chair,  filling  out  his 
Palm  Beach  suit  and  displaying  his  post- 
trial  suntan.  Giuliani's  face  took  on  the 
terrible  whiteness  of  the  inquisitor  Torque- 
mada,  and  he  glared  back. 

Gotti  then  brushed  one  index  finger 
against  the  other  in  a  stage  gesture  that 
said,  "Tsk,  tsk,  naughty,  naughty!" 

It  was  a  priceless  moment— the  city's 
top  mafioso  scolding  the  city's  top  federal 
law-enforcement  official  like  a  bad  boy  for 


trespassing  on  his  turf.  Giuliani  reveled  in 
the  stare-down.  No  soonei  had  we  pulled 
around  the  comer  than  he  giggled  ner- 
vously. "Didn't  he  look  terrific?"  He  de- 
scribed the  don's  conduct  with  undis- 
guised admiration.  "What  Gotti  is  doing 
there  is  very  subtle  a  form  of  charisma 
and  leadership.  Like  General  MacArthur 
Ihe  bullets  don't  hit  me.'" 

One  of  Giuliani's  former  top  law- 
enforcement  officials  shared  an  insight 
about  the  mayor's  brand  of  toughness: 
"Our  big  joke  about  Rudy  was  he  never 
made  it  to  school  with  his  lunch  money.  I 
find  an  awful  lot  of  lawyers  would  not  be 
macho  manly  types.  They  hide  behind  the 
law  and  it  gives  them  the  nerve  they 
wouldn't  otherwise  have." 

Elliot  Cuker  put  another  spin  on  the 
Gotti  moment.  He  says  Rudy  never  made 
harsh  judgments  on  the  wrongdoers  he 
chased.  "He  saw  them  as  human  beings 
first,  criminals  second  . . .  almost  like  a 
Christ  attitude  of  looking  at  sinners.  These 

"Hillary  is  very,  very 

smart,  and  calculated," 

says  former 

New  York  senator 

Alfonse  D'Amato. 


people  picked  that  up  and  so  they  didn't 
feel  humiliated  by  him,  and  therefore  a 
lot  of  people  helped  him  out"  (i.e.,  were 
turned  as  witnesses). 

Giuliani  himself,  explaining  why  he 
thinks  The  Sopranos  is  so  authentic,  de- 
scribed Tony's  tribe  as  "a  group  of  people 
that  aren't  very  different  than  everybody 
else  but  for  the  pathological  way  in  which 
they  conduct  their  business  . . .  enormously 
complex  people  who  love  their  children, 
love  their  friends,  but  then  every  once  in  a 
while  go  out  and  kill  one  of  them." 

One  might  find  a  resonance  in  the 
way  Rudy  Giuliani  and  his  City  Hall 
entourage  conduct  their  business, 
using  the  power  of  the  law  and  the  police, 
patronage  and  dismissal,  to  deal  with  their 
enemies.  Rudy  and  his  wife,  Donna 
Hanover,  who  insiders  say  commutes  be- 
tween a  separate  apartment  and  Gracie 
Mansion,  where  she  puts  her  children  to 
bed,  appear  to  be  about  as  close  as  Tony 
Soprano  and  his  embittered  wife,  Car- 
mela.  Tony  sees  a  psychiatrist  because,  for 
all  his  power,  he  complains,  "Where's  my 
happiness?"  Rudy  talks  like  an  angry  man 


who  could  be  seeing  a  psychiatrist.  And, 
like  lony,  he  loves  his  children,  loves  his 
fiiends,  but  then  every  once  in  a  while  he 
j-'ocs  out  and  vilifies  one  of  them. 

Giuliani  is  always  at  war  with  some- 
body. He  is  a  political  pyromaniac  setting 
fire  to  all  those  who  would  challenge  his 
own  reality  as  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  New 
York.  When  he  fires  his  commissioners,  it 
isn't  enough  to  run  them  out  of  town.  He 
has  to  insult  them,  humiliate  them,  call 
them  names,  try  to  cut  their  benefits. 

But  like  a  good  don,  the  mayor  does  re- 
ward those  who  respect  him  and  kiss  his 
ring.  Guy  Molinari  says,  "I  wouldn't  go  to 
him  and  ask  for  something  that  was  out- 
landish. He  has  almost  never  turned  me 
down."  Ray  Harding,  who  heads  the  pa- 
tronage machine  known  as  the  Liberal 
Party,  helped  push  Rudy  to  victory  in 
1993.  Coincidentally,  both  of  Harding's 
sons  were  later  tapped  for  important  polit- 
ical appointments.  Russell  Harding,  a  col- 
lege dropout,  was  hired  to  run  the  city's 
Housing  Development  Corporation  (which 
offers  several  hundred  million  in  loans)  at 
a  salary  of  $111,000.  "Tammany  had  high- 
er standards  than  this,"  carped  Richard  C. 
Wade,  an  urban  historian,  in  a  New  York 
Times  interview.  In  March,  just  as  a  revolt 
was  building  within  the  Liberal  Party 
among  those  who  want  to  endorse  Hillary, 
the  other  Harding  son,  Robert,  was  pro- 
moted from  budget  director  to  deputy 
mayor. 

A  sober  commentary  on  Giuliani  is 
offered  by  a  man  whose  support  the  may- 
or badly  needs.  Republican  congressman 
Peter  King.  A  sharp,  straightforward, 
working-class  lawyer  who  is  the  voice  of 
Irish-Catholic  conservatives  on  Long  Is- 
land's South  Shore,  King  has  known 
Giuliani  since  the  two  interned  together 
in  1967  at  Richard  Nixon's  old  law  firm, 
Nixon,  Mudge,  Rose,  Guthrie,  Alexander 
&  Mitchell.  "From  what  I  know  of  Rudy, 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  Hillary, 
there  are  a  lot  of  similarities,"  King  re- 
marks. "But  I  have  not  seen  the  dark 
side  of  Hillary.  I  have  seen  the  dark  side 
of  Rudy." 

Cracking  under  the  pressure  of  facing 
a  rival  with  a  star  quality  that  out- 
shines even  his  own,  Rudy  revealed 
his  dark  side  to  everyone  in  March.  Per- 
haps the  bubble  of  euphoria  by  which 
New  York  was  portrayed  as  the  safe  and 
civilized  Millennial  City  was  just  waiting 
to  burst  anyway.  How  many  times  can  po- 
lice shoot  unarmed  men  of  color  before  a 
crisis  boils  over? 

When  the  news  reported  on  March  17 
the  third  killing  of  a  defenseless  black  man 
in  13  months,  a  collective  shudder  went 
through  the  city.  Media  reports  were  scanty 
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ii  morning  after.  Patrick  Dorismond, 
eai  old  security  officer  ol  Haitian 
i  was  off-duty  and  hailing  a  cab 
neai  Madison  Square  Garden  when  ap- 
proached at  random  b>  a  plainclothes  of- 
ficer asking  to  buy  drugs.  Police  could  not 
confirm  a  witness's  report  that  a  backup 
plainclothes  cop  had  hit  the  victim  with 
his  service  revolver.  The  gun  went  oil'  and 
killed  Dorismond. 

Within  hours  of  the  shooting,  Giuliani 
authorized  opening  sealed  police  rec- 
ords on  the  dead  man,  both  juvenile  and 
adult  records,  and  began  pumping  out 
an  incriminating  picture  of  the  victim. 
Rather  than  expressing  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  two  children  of  the  slain 
man,  the  mayor  said  the  dead  man  had 
a  "propensity  to  violence." 
Only  two  and  a  half  days  af- 
ter the  shooting,  the  mayor 
put  on  his  prosecutor  face  for 
a  TV  interview  on  "Fox  News 
Sunday"  and  all  but  "convict- 
ed" Patrick  Dorismond  of 
"robbery,  attempted  robbery, 
possession  of  a  gun  . . .  con- 
victions and  arrests,  both." 

In  fact,  the  man  had  only 
two  convictions,  both  for  dis- 
orderly conduct,  and  had  paid 
small  lines.  A  former  high  offi- 
cial in  the  Giuliani  Police  De- 
partment almost  choked  on 
his  coffee  when  he  saw  the 
mayor  on  TV  that  Sunday.  "I 
couldn't  believe  what  he  was  saying.  Why 
would  he  intentionally  escalate  it?  I  think 
he's  losing  it.  Trust  me,  this  is  more  than 
defending  the  police.  I  hear  he's  looking 
for  a  reason  to  get  out  of  the  Senate  race. 
He  can't  stand  the  possibility  of  being 
beaten  by  a  Clinton." 

As  a  broader  picture  emerged,  it  became 
clear  that  Giuliani  had  authorized  a  new 
anti-narcotics  program,  Operation  Condor. 
The  lure  of  overtime  was  drawing  police 
into  the  street  on  their  days  off  to  hunt 
down  low-level  drug  offenders,  ostensibly 
to  keep  the  mayor's  crime-fighting  record 
intact.  Despite  the  $24  million  program, 
homicides  were  up  this  year  by  11  per- 
cent—embarrassing for  a  candidate  run- 
ning on  his  record  as  a  crime  fighter.  Con- 
dor cops  are  expected  to  produce  collars. 
The  three  Hispanic  officers  who  stalked 
Dorismond,  with  Condor  cops  in  their 
backup  team,  were  nearing  the  end  of 
their  shift  and  wanted  to  go  for  one  more 
collar.  "The  first  lesson  they  get  as  under- 
covers  is:  You're  not  a  cop,  so  you  can't 
react  like  a  cop,"  says  a  former  top  police 
official  familiar  with  their  training.  "When 
the  confrontation  starts,  you  get  your  ass 
out  of  there.  Walk  away.  Don't  engage. 
You're  not  a  cop." 


Tragically,  the  opposite  happened  when 
undercover  detective  Anderson  Moran, 

SCruffUy  dressed,  asked  Dorismond  if  he 
had  any  "krill"  (street  argot  lor  crack  co- 
caine). Dorismond  reacted  predictably: 
"Get  OUtta  my  face"  Moran  persisted  in 
asking  where  he  could  score.  Tempers 
flared.  Moran  summoned  his  "ghosts," 
two  plainclothes  police.  In  less  than  15 
seconds  many  punches  were  thrown, 
somebody  yelled  "Gun!,"  and.  Detective 
Anthony  Vasquez  would  later  claim,  his 
gun  went  off  accidentally.  Dorismond 
took  a  bullet  to  the  chest,  and 
before  he  could  fall,  dead,  Moran 
delivered  two  more  punches. 

"Guns  do  not  go  off  acciden- 
tally," says  the  former  high  po- 


Ibrccd  his  resignation  after  just  two  years. 
A  current  narcotics  commander  who 
has  spent  a  long  lime  in  a  minority  com- 
munity was  among  many  police  officials 
and  cops  who  were  upset  by  Giuliani's 
handling  of  the  Dorismond  tragedy.  "The 
mayor  is  off  base  completely,"  he  told  me 
over  his  cell  phone.  "I'm  going  to  a  meet- 
ing in  the  madhouse  [N.Y.P.D.  headquar- 
ters] right  now.  They've  lost  their  confi- 
dence. There  is  no  leader  there."  I  asked 
the  commander  if  Giuliani  was  now  the 
police  commissioner. 

"Without  question,"  he 
said.  "Without  question." 


H 


"Our  big  joke  about 
Rudy  was  he 

never  made  it  to  school 
with  his  lunch 

money,"  says  a  former 
police  official. 


lice  official.  "Somebody  has  to  pull  the 
trigger. . . .  It's  an  unintentional  discharge, 
not  accidental.  Here's  the  issue.  Whether 
it's  subliminal  or  hidden  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  our  mind,  we  approach  black 
men  differently.  To  deny  that  is  doing  a 
disservice."  Giuliani's  first  police  commis- 
sioner, Bill  Bratton,  says,  "One  of  my 
great  frustrations  with  the  mayor  is  that 
he  did  not  recognize  that  he  could  have 
used  the  police  success  to  bridge  the 
racial  divide  in  New  York  City. . . .  Rudy 
was  insensitive  to  the  minority  communi- 
ty." Giuliani  didn't  appreciate  Bratton's  ce- 
lebrity or  his  social-work  approach  and 


illary  Clinton  once 
told  me,  "I  don't  do 
spontaneity."  Cau- 
tious and  guarded,  she  is 
not  quick  to  respond  to 
the  unexpected,  and,  at  worst, 
f  as  with  Mrs.  Arafat,  she  freezes. 
But  the  mayor's  demonization 
of  a  dead  man  and,  by  asso- 
ciation, incrimination  of  a 
whole  minority  community  in- 
flamed her  sense  of  injustice. 
On  the  fifth  night  after  the 
killing  they  were  waiting  for 
Hillary  in  Harlem.  Eight  hun- 
dred people  sitting  as  still 
as  gravestones  in  the  Bethel 
A.M.E.  Church,  some  cooling 
themselves  with  paper  fans, 
they  waited  an  hour  for  the 
First  Lady  to  come  and  speak  to  their  pain. 
As  she  walked  down  the  aisle,  a  choir  burst 
into  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
and  Hillary  Clinton  was  heralded  with: 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  . . . 

In  a  trembly  rasp,  Congressman  Charles 
Rangel  said,  "I  feel  in  this  church  tonight 
the  spirit  of  the  60s  and  the  civil-rights 
movement."  He  cloaked  Hillary  in  the 
mantle  of  Rosa  Parks,  whose  refusal  to 
move  to  the  back  of  the  bus,  he  said,  was 
an  unexpected  inspiration.  "Nor  did  we  in 
New  York  expect  it  would  be  Hillary  Clin- 
ton who  would  come  to  our  city  to  help 
us  regain  our  dignity  as  a  great  metropo- 
lis." As  Hillary  stepped  forward,  800  peo- 
ple got  to  their  feet  and  slapped  their 
hands  and  everyone  swayed.  She  did  not 
let  them  down. 

"New  York  has  a  real  problem,  and  we 
all  know  it— all  of  us,  it  seems,  except  the 
mayor  of  this  city."  Cheers  of  relief.  She 
slammed  Giuliani  for  rushing  to  judgment 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  facts.  "At  just  the 
moment  when  a  real  leader  would  have 
reached  out  to  heal  the  wounds,  he  has 
chosen  divisiveness."  But  she  was  careful  to 
withhold  condemnation  of  the  police. 
In  fact,  that  inspired  evening  wasn't  any- 
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like  the  60s.  People  were  reflective, 
nui  empowered  by  what  they 
heard  Most  of  them  were  alreadj  i 
tered  to  vote,  and  they  look  home  forms 
to  registCJ  friends  and  family  members.  Ed 
Koch  made  a  prediction  to  me:  "Blacks 
and  Hispanics  are  going  to  come  out  in 
this  election  like  they've  never  come  out 
before,  because  they  hate  Giuliani  with  a 
passion." 

By  the  beginning  of  April,  Hillary  had 
pulled  ahead  of  Rudy  in  the  polls  lor  the 
fust  time  in  months  by  up  to  10  points. 
Rudy  had  lost  among  all  his  core  groups: 
fellow  Catholics,  city 
residents,  suburban- 
ites, even  among 
white  men.  His  strik- 
ing loss  of  support 
was  summed  up  by 
analysts  in  one  word: 
Dorismond.  But  to 
those  who  know  him 
best,  it  may  not  have  been  the 
racial  crisis  that  provoked  Giu- 
liani's eccentric  behavior  but, 
rather,  Giuliani's  eccentric  be- 
havior that  provoked  the  crisis. 

Curiously,  Giuliani  went 
straight  for  Hillary's  psy- 
che in  his  counterattack: 
she  was  projecting.  "There's  a 
process  called  projection  in 
psychology,"  the  mayor  ex- 
plained at  a  City  Hall  news 
briefing.  "It  means  accusing  someone  of 
what  you're  doing.  That  is  precisely  what 
Mrs.  Clinton  is  doing."  When  he  threw 
around  other  psychoanalytic  terms  such 
as  "blocking"  and  "the  unconscious,"  his 
press  secretary,  Sunny  Mindel,  explained 
that  the  mayor  reads  a  lot  of  Freud. 

Both  Bronx  borough  president  Fernan- 
do Ferrer  and  Congressman  Rangel  ac- 
cused the  mayor  of  being  "in  deep  de- 
nial," as  his  attempts  to  demonize  the 
victim  while  lionizing  the  police  became 
more  frenzied  by  the  day.  The  city  comp- 
troller, Democrat  Alan  Hevesi,  excoriated 
the  mayor  for  releasing  the  sealed  records 
of  Patrick  Dorismond.  "It  was  not  only  il- 
legal, it  was  despicable,  it  was  inhuman." 
"This  isn't  the  mayor's  strong  suit- 
psychological  stability,"  I  was  told  by 
Philadelphia  police  commissioner  John 
Timoney,  who  lost  his  number-two  job 
in  the  N.Y.P.D.  when  Giuliani  forced  out 
Bill  Bratton.  "When  you  marry  yourself 
to  the  Police  Department,  as  a  politi- 
cian, I  guarantee  you're  going  to  get 
burnt,"  says  Timoney.  "Things  go  wrong 
all  the  time.  The  problem  is,  he  has  in- 
vested so  much  of  his  personality  and 
persona  in  the  Police  Department  that 
to  save  himself  he  has  to  come  to  their  de- 


lense  even  when  they  don't  want  him  to." 
The  mayor  lashed  out  at  "demagogues"; 
he  tried  to  wrap  Al  Sharpton,  protege  of 
Jesse  Jackson,  around  Hillary's  neck;  and, 
finally,  he  blamed  the  press.  I  was  al  a  (  ily 
Hall  press  conference  12  days  after  the 
Dorismond  shooting,  when  Giuliani  was 
still  obsessed  with  justifying  his  own  con- 
duct. The  mayor  was  asked  if  he  had  cre- 
ated a  "toxic  atmosphere"  in  the  city  by 
releasing  Dorismond's  sealed  records 
and  autopsy  information.  He  sneered. 

Mayor:  It's  amazing.  It's  amazing  how 
you  all  go  one  way.  It's  amazing 
how  you  do  not  want  the  public 
to  know  the  facts  that  might 
suggest  that  the  officers  might  have 
acted  properly.  . . . 


Even  when  Hillary  is 
pressed  to  trumpet  her 

maternal  love,  an 
adviser  said,  "she  will 
never  exploit  Chelsea." 


Q:  How  do  you  respond  to  those  who  say 
you  are  the  lawless  one,  you  are  out  of  con- 
trol? . . . 

Mayor:  Bogus.  Let's  move  on. 

Q:  Are  you  mentally  ill? 

Mayor:  What  was  that?  [Rudy  looks  down 
at  the  reporter,  Rafael  Martinez  Alequin,  one 
of  his  chief  goads.] 

Martinez  Alequin:  Are  you  mentally  ill? 

Mayor:  [Sarcastically']  Yes,  I  am. 

Reporters:  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr. 
Mayor  . . . 

Finally,  I  got  a  chance  to  ask  my  question: 

One  of  your  attributes  as  U.S.  attorney 
was  that  you  gave  a  man  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  First  he  was  a  human  being,  second 
he  was  a  criminal.  Why,  in  the  case  of 
Patrick  Dorismond,  in  the  first  72  hours. 


even  though  he  went  lo  your  high  school 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers, why  would  you  first  call  him  a  crimi- 
nal? Why  did  you  rush  to  judgment? 

Mayor:  I  didn't.  I  laid  out  the  facts  that 
were  being  ignored  by  the  press,  which  is 
what  [they  are]  doing  now,  which  is  create 
a  vacuum,  and  put  the  blame  on  the  po- 
lice officers.  I  haven't  reached  a  verdict, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  do  so.  Only  a  grand 
jury  can  do  so.  [He  glares  down  at  me  with 
prosecutorial  wrath.]  You  create  a  big  lie, 
and  ultimately  a  grand  jury  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  police  officers  acted 
correctly,  but  the  public  has  been  emo- 
tionally led  that  the  police  officers  have 
done  something  wrong. 

His  black  eyes  hooded  by  a  bulging 
frontal  lobe,  one  of  the  brightest  of  all 
mayors  in  the  history  of  New 
York  appeared  bent  on  self- 
destruction. 

hat's  wrong  with  that 
guy?  Congressman  Pe- 
ter King  says  his  sister, 
who  lives  in  Lower  Manhattan, 
repeats  every  day:  "Thank 
_j     God  for  Rudy." 
*f  "You  mean  Giuliani  the 

[  psycho?"  King  once  teased. 
"You're  as  crazy  as  he  is," 
King's  sister  countered.  "All 
you  guys  who  came  out  of 
the  50s  and  that  Catholic 
boys'  school  mentality." 
King  shot  back,  "Yeah,  I 
can  see  some  similarities,  but  I'm  a  nicer 
guy-" 

Pete  King  began  forming  his  view  of 
Giuliani's  character  back  when  the  two  were 
interning  for  $150  a  week  at  Richard 
Nixon's  law  firm.  King's  first  impression 
was  that  Giuliani  was  "shy  and  too  nice  a 
guy."  Within  a  week,  though,  Rudy's  anger 
and  bullheadedness  emerged  memorably 
during  an  otherwise  casual  conversation. 

The  two  were  chatting  on  lunch  break 
about  different  senators  when  another  in- 
tern praised  the  New  York  Republican  Ken- 
neth Keating  as  one  of  the  hardest-working 
men  in  the  Senate.  Out  of  nowhere,  Rudy 
exploded.  "You're  a  fucking  liar— he's  a 
drunk!"  King  remembers  squirming  as 
Rudy  kept  berating  his  peer:  Who  told  him 
so?  How  did  he  have  the  nerve  to  make 
such  a  statement?  He  wouldn't  let  up  un- 
til the  intern  took  back  his  words. 

King  was  the  conservative,  Giuliani  the 
knee-jerk  liberal.  They  argued  constantly. 
Rudy  loved  the  Kennedys  and  was  against 
the  war.  He  hated  prosecutors  at  the  time; 
he  thought  they  were  lowlifes.  Whatever 
position  Rudy  took,  he  had  to  win  the  ar- 
gument, grind  up  his  opponent,  and  then 
brag  about  it. 

King  once  said  that  when  he  argued 
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politics  with  Rudy,  "il  was  .is  though  I 
had  attacked  Ins  religion. , . .  There  was  no 
stead]  increase  in  the  hostility  Suddenly, 
he'd  be  yelling  and  Ins  eyes  were  popping 
out."  Josh  Friedman,  a  Newsday  reporter 
who  covered  Giuliani's  prosecution  of  a 
highly  placed  Democratic  fixer  in  1986, 
also  noted  that  Rudy  would  get  a  "weird 
and  crazj  look  in  his  eyes,"  particularly 
whoa  he  was  tired.  "When  he  stays  up  all 
night,  he  starts  giggling  a  lot. ...  I  guess  it 
would  he  called  drunk  on  power" 

"lie's  a  troubled  person,  but  he  was 
the  most  effective  prosecutor  I've  ever 
met,"  says  Irving  Seidman.  who  faced 
U.S.  Attorney  Giuliani  as  the  defense 
counsel  for  Geoffrey  Lindenauer  in  the  fa- 
mous Donald  Manes  white-collar  crime 
case  that  dominated  the  final  years  of 
the  Koch  administration. 

Giuliani  was  first  elected  mayor  by 
only  2  percent,  defeating  David  Din- 
kins  in  1993.  His  insecurities  were 
soon  apparent.  He  ordered  the  portraits 
of  both  immediate  predecessors,  Dinkins 
and  Koch,  moved  out  of  the  Blue  Room, 
where  press  conferences  are  held  at  City 
Hall.  By  1998,  although  his  power  had  in- 
creased exponentially,  Giuliani  barricaded 
himself  behind  a  deformity  of  concrete 
and  steel  grates,  placing  City  Hall  essen- 
tially off-limits  to  the  public  he  serves.  It 
took  a  federal  judge  to  rule  unconstitu- 
tional the  mayor's  restrictions  on  rallies 
there. 

Koch,  who  was  originally  a  booster  of 
the  mayor's,  told  me,  "Giuliani  cannot  help 
himself.  He's  like  a  scorpion.  Why  does  a 
scorpion  sting?  It's  the  nature  of  scorpi- 
ons. Why  does  Giuliani  do  these  bizarre 
things?  Because  it's  his  nature." 

A  former  senior  aide  to  Mayor  Koch 
laments,  "Giuliani  could  have  been  great, 
as  Nixon  could  have  been  great,  but  their 
insecurities  were  too  great.  Giuliani  is 
paranoid.  Striking  out  at  everybody,  believ- 
ing that  people  are  trying  to  do  him  in  or 
undermining  him,  is  a  sign  of  paranoia." 

One  person  who  was  close  to  the  Giu- 
liani administration  over  the  years  and 
who  now  works  as  a  consultant  describes 
the  mayor  as  "a  nightmare  of  a  man.  One 
day  he  could  be  as  sweet  and  charming 
as  you'd  ever  want.  Then  all  of  a  sud- 
den—it is  bizarre,  like  watching  a  robin 
turn  into  a  hawk.  I've  seen  it  happen  too 
many  times.  That  was  why  I  got  out  of 
there.  I  had  a  constant  fear  of  danger.  Of 
clanger. . . .  People  close  to  him  say  he  is 
not  well.  Mentally."  How  close?  "As  close 
as  you  can  get." 

Rudy's  favorite  opera  is  telling:  Otello— 
the  tragedy  of  a  powerful  governor  known 
as  "the  Lion  of  Venice."  The  Verdi  opera 
is  all  about  trust  and  betrayal  and  self- 


destruction.  Things  do  nol  proceed  well 
for  the  paranoid  Otello.  Tricked  by  his 
evil  aide  lago  into  believing  that  Ins  wile 
and  a  loyal  deputy  have  betrayed  him,  he 
collapses  in  a  psychotic  rage. 

Hillary  has  her  own  paranoid  tenden- 
cies. Abner  Mikva,  one  of  the  While 
House  attorneys  who  defended  the 
Clintons  during  the  Starr  investigations, 
later  called  Hillary  "the  center  of  para- 
noia" in  the  White  House.  Lanny  Davis, 
former  special  counsel  to  the  president, 
has  tried  over  the  years  without  success  to 
counteract  Hillary's  reflexes  when  it  comes 
to  the  disclosure  of  anything  about  her— 
anything  at  all.  Davis  sees  a  tragic  pat- 
tern: "One  can  speculate  that  the  whole 
chain  of  events  that  led  to  the  Whitewater 
investigation,  then  led  to  Ken  Starr,  which 
then  led  to  the  investigation  of  Monica 
and  finally  to  impeachment  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  first  Jeff  Gerth  New  York  Times 
story  on  Whitewater  and  the  first  instinct— 
to  lock  down."  Hillary's  edict  was  known 

"Giuliani  is  like  a 
scorpion,"  says  Ed  Koch. 

"Why  does  a 

scorpion  sting?  It's  the 

nature  of  scorpions." 


as  the  "Fuck  you,  Jeff  Gerth"  strategy. 

The  cordon  sanitaire  around  Hillary  has 
guaranteed  her  rough  treatment  by  top  col- 
umnists. Tlie  New  York  Times's  William  Saf- 
ire  called  her  "a  congenital  liar,"  and  politi- 
cal writer  Joe  Klein  nearly  made  her  cry 
when  he  compared  her  to  Fitzgerald's  care- 
lessly destructive  heroine  Daisy  Buchanan. 
When  Hillary  first  started  to  run,  a  New 
Yorker  who  has  helped  her  warned,  "Look, 
you  have  one  major  obstacle,  either  you 
learn  to  deal  with  the  press  or  you'll  be  sav- 
aged." The  friend  continued,  "I  offered  to 
set  up  dinners,  I  mean  I  know  you  all,  Pe- 
ter and  Tom  and  the  rest,  and  for  her  not 
to  sit  down  with  Peter  Jennings  or  Tom 
Brokaw,  even  at  a  private  dinner  in  the 
Hamptons  ..." 

But  why  does  Hillary  still  refuse? 

The  supporter  sighed.  "Look,  she  is  a 
woman  of  enormous  talent  who  loves  poli- 
cy, she  knows  how  to  move  things  political- 
ly, but  is  she  secure?  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  write  about  Hillary.  That 
she  is  not  a  woman  of  inner  self-confidence, 
as  she  likes  to  portray  herself.  Underneath 
is  a  very  delicate  defensive  ego." 


Giuliani,  loo.  is  surprisingly  delicate 
in  the  ego  department.  While  he  was  still 
a  U.S.  attorney,  I  interviewed  him  several 
times,  When  I  asked  him  if  he  had  al- 
ways been  so  sell-assured,  he  replied 
with  disarming  candor,  "I  don't  know 
that  I'm  confident." 

Both  of  these  candidates  are  unique.  He 
is  a  political  oxymoron  a  hard-boiled  law- 
and-order  man  who  expects  the  worst  of 
everybody  but  who  has  been  out  front  favor- 
ing strict  gun  control  and  who  is  pro-choice 
all  the  way,  even  refusing  to  budge  on  "par- 
tial birth"  abortion  to  get  the  Conservative 
Party  endorsement.  She  is  cast  by  the  right 
as  a  lefty  who  promoted  a  socialist  health- 
care system,  but  in  fact  she  is  a  supporter 
of  the  death  penalty  and  boasts  of  being  a 
point  person  for  abolishing  the  welfare  sys- 
tem as  we  knew  it. 

Neither  one  has  been  on  a  straight  polit- 
ical track.  Mrs.  Clinton  has  been  riding  her 
husband's  coattails  for  25  years,  while  Mr. 
Giuliani  never  built  a  political  career  for 
himself  until  Guy  Molinari  recruited  him 
at  the  age  of  43  to  run  as  a  Republican  in 
the  '89  mayoral  primary.  While  Hillary  has 
set  her  heart,  mind,  and  soul  on  winning  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  as  the  bridge  to  a  new 
life,  Giuliani's  heart  often  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  it.  The  discipline  he  displayed  when 
running  for  mayor  is  not  there.  And  some 
of  the  capos  in  his  own  party  hierarchy  are 
now  kicking  themselves  for  having  dumped 
Congressman  Lazio  in  favor  of  the  volatile 
Giuliani.  Indeed,  no  mayor  of  the  Big  Ap- 
ple in  more  than  a  century  has  gone  on  to 
higher  office— not  La  Guardia,  not  "Gen- 
tleman Jimmy"  Walker,  not  John  Lindsay, 
David  Dinkins,  or  Ed  Koch. 

But  even  as  we  see  these  two  super- 
novas colliding  on  TV  day  after  day  and 
New  Yorkers  wake  up  to  tabloids  filled 
with  dissections  of  each  candidate's  slight- 
est misstep,  we  still  don't  really  know: 
Who  are  these  actors? 

Hillary's  guardedness  is  legendary. 
"I  am  a  very  well-known  unknown 
person,"  she  admitted  to  the  local 
CBS-TV  news  reporter  Marcia  Kramer.  Giu- 
liani, too,  remains  an  enigma.  He  stead- 
fastly refuses  journalistic  requests  to  be  in- 
terviewed about  his  evolution  from  a 
Brooklyn  bar  owner's  son  who  considered 
becoming  a  priest  to  the  Eliot  Ness  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  and  on  to  the  world- 
renowned  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

The  mask  of  arrogance  over  their  inse- 
curities is  only  one  of  a  surprising  number 
of  similarities  between  Rudy  and  Hillary. 
It  sometimes  seems  they  are  the  same  per- 
son—Rudyhill.  (Both  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed for  this  article.) 

Rudy  was  a  restless  baby  who  would  stay 
awake  for  48  hours  at  a  stretch,  as  if  he 
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didn't  have  time  to  waste  being  a  child.  Ai 
Bishop  I  oughlin  Memorial  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,  the  Christian  Brothers  expected 
the  working-class  (  atholic  boys  to  dress  like 
men  jackets  and  ties,  no  pegged  pants 
and  the)  and  the  lay  teachers  addressed 
the  boy  nol  as  Rudy  but  as  "Mr.  Giuliani." 
Similarly,  Hillary  was  born  an  adult,  ac- 
cording to  her  mother,  Dorothy  Rodham. 
While  thai  is  surely  an  exaggeration,  in 
eighth  grade,  when  most  girls  are  worried 
about  how  to  kiss  boys  through  their 
braces.  Hillary  was  reading  Barry  Goldwa- 
ter's  The  ( 'onscience  oj  a  ( 'onservative. 

Rudy's  inborn  aggressiveness  was  chan- 
neled by  his  father,  who  bought  him  box- 
ing gloves  when  he  was  two  years  old. 
Her  inborn  aggressiveness  was  channeled 
by  her  mother,  who  taught 
her  to  deck  a  bully  girl  when 
Hillary  was  four. 

An  only  child,  Rudy 
learned  the  street  ways  of 
the  ginzoloons  who  frequent- 
ed his  father's  bar.  In  college 
politics,  he  played  hard-ball 
and  was  livid  when  beaten 
for  junior-class  president  by 
classmate  Jim  Farrell.  Giu- 
liani's revenge  was  to  partici- 
pate in  a  smear  campaign 
against  student-council  can- 
didate Farrell  in  their  senior 
year,  according  to  Farrell, 
now  an  attorney  at  Colgate- 
Palmolive.  "Giuliani  is  a 
tough  guy  to  deal  with,"  he  told  me.  "Get- 
ting along  with  others  was  not  his  forte." 

Similarly,  Hillary  was  a  real  go-getter. 
At  Wellesley,  her  only  real  interests  were 
getting  A's  and  figuring  out  how  to  run 
things.  Six  weeks  into  college,  she  was  al- 
ready planning  how  to  revamp  the  state 
Republican  organization. 

Both  were  raised  by  strict  fathers  who 
profoundly  affected  their  worldviews. 
Rudy's  father,  Harold,  was  known 
in  the  neighborhood  as  an  eccentric 
guy  who  kept  a  bat  behind  his  bar  and 
threatened  to  break  the  kneecaps  of  any- 
one who  made  trouble.  Hillary's  father, 
a  tradesman,  was  the  family  drillmaster, 
an  impossible  person  to  please,  accord- 
ing to  Nancy  Pietrefesa,  Hillary's  pal  in 
her  20s.  "[Mr.  Rodham]  saw  her  as  com- 
petition and  always  tried  to  undermine 
her  sexuality." 

Hillary's  college  boyfriend  David  Ru- 
pert, now  a  business  executive,  said,  "There 
was  always  the  perfectionist,  always  the 
ambition."  Rudy's  college  girlfriend,  Kalhy 
Livermore,  remembered,  "He  liked  to  say 
Rudolph  William  Louis  Giuliani  III,  the 
first  Italian-Catholic  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States." 


Both  became  aggressive  lawyers  who 

.lie  willing  to  bend  ihe  rules  and  who  use 
people  and  coldly  discard  them  when  il  is 

politically  expedienl 

Giuliani  has  always  attracted  a  tight 
adoring  circle.  During  the  (rislyne  Lale- 
gano  era,  when  his  press  secretary  intim- 
idated all  comers,  she  and  oilier  aides 
such  as  Randy  Levine  were  known  as  the 
"Kool-Aid  Eaters."  But  the  mayor  never 
lets  go  of  a  grudge.  Says  Rudy  Crew. 
"You're  either  friend  or  enemy,  in  league 
or  out  of  league." 

Hillary  is  genuinely  attentive 
to  her  friends  and  staff,  but 
she  expects  the  same  blind  loy- 
alty. The  sure  way  to  be  in  Hil- 
lary's inner  circle  is  to  "show  a 


Rudy's  prostate 
cancer  is  "the  best  news 

he's  had  in  months," 
says  a  City  Hall  insider. 

"It  humanizes  him." 


balls-out,  go-to-the-mat  mentality  about 
taking  on  their  enemies,"  I  was  told  by  a 
former  White  House  speechwriter  who 
remains  a  supporter  of  the  Clintons'. 
"Anybody  who  has  a  hang-up  about  fair- 
ness is  cast  out  as  part  of  the  enemy 
camp." 

Rudy's  and  Hillary's  minds  work  in 
much  the  same  way.  "They're  both  highly 
intelligent,  with  analytical  minds,  both 
strong  and  stubborn  'determined'  is  a  nice 
way  to  put  it,"  says  Don  Baer,  a  former 
attorney  who  worked  with  Giuliani  and 
served  the  Clintons  as  White  House  com- 
munications director.  A  Republican  con- 
gressman says,  "Rudy  is  always  five  or  six 
moves  ahead  of  the  game    he  thinks  like 


a  chess  player."  Hillary  was  only  26  when 
she  announced  to  her  boss,  Bernard  Nuss- 
baum,  that  her  boyfriend.  Bill  Clinton, 
would  become  president  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Politically,  both  made  drastic  adjust- 
ments to  their  youthful  ideals  She  is  a  Re- 
publican turned  Democrat.  He  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat turned  Republican.  (Both,  however. 
voted  for  George  McGovern  in  '72.)  (iiu- 
liani  haled  Nixon,  calling  him  "the  Trick- 
sler."  He  even  ridiculed  as  a  lightweight 
Ronald  Reagan  (who  hosted  the  60s-cra 
TV  Western  series  Death 
Valley  Days,  sponsored 
by  Borax),  calling  him 
"Boraxo."  When  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  next 
act  of  the  good  Catholic 
boy's  life,  however,  ideal- 
ism was  absent;  given 
the  opportunity  to  work  for 
President  Ford's  Justice  De- 
partment, Giuliani  switched 
parties  in  the  blink  of  a 
calculating  eye. 

Giuliani  passed  out  fly- 
ers for  Bobby  Kennedy  in 
'64;  four  years  later,  Hil- 
lary was  tapped  as  an  in- 
tern to  work  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  hawkish  Republi- 
can congressman  Melvin 
Laird.  She  was  also  the 
sash-wearing  Goldwater  Girl 
who  came  down  against 
Bobby  Kennedy's  campaign  for  communi- 
ty action  against  poverty  in  her  senior  the- 
sis, now  sealed  at  Wellesley  College.  In 
her  famous  commencement  address  there. 
Hillary  used  as  a  foil  Senator  Edward 
Brooke,  the  first  African-American  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  popular  vote.  Still 
feeling  the  sting  30  years  later,  Brooke  told 
me,  "She  was  to  the  right  of  me!  I  was  a 
Rockefeller  Republican,  and  Hillary  was  a 
Goldwater  Republican." 

In  1996,  after  a  quarter-century  of  de- 
fending the  safety  net  for  poor  mothers 
and  children  through  her  work  with  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  Hillary  coolly 
parted  with  her  mentor  C.D.F.  founder 
Marian  Wright  Edelman,  and  now  boasts, 
"I  was  the  point  person  on  welfare  reform 
with  a  lot  of  the  advocates'  groups"-  which 
helped  Bill  Clinton  capture  a  second  term. 

Today,  there  is  probably  not  more  than 
six  degrees  of  separation  between  the 
politics  of  the  two  candidates. 
"They  are  both  driven  by  personal- 
responsibility  politics,"  says  Don  Baer. 
"It's  at  the  heart  of  what  they  do."  Both 
strongly  favor  rules  and  restrictions  gov- 
erning gun  ownership.  Both  want  schools 
held  to  strict  accountability  and  favor 
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ilthough  Hill. u\  is  com 
to  impro\  in'.'  public-school  educa- 
tion, while  Giuliani  favors  taking  $6  mil- 
lion urn  of  the  citj  schools  budgel  to 
provide  foi  vouchers  to  private  schools. 
Both  Ix-licvc  in  ending  welfare  bj  reward- 
ing work,  although  neither  seems  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  reality  that  New  Yoik's 
work  Tare  rules  keep  many  homeless  peo- 
ple trapped  in  menial  jobs. 

Both  see  the  world  in  terms  of  black 
and  while,  good  and  evil.  As  a  young 
man  Rudy  agonized  over  the  choice  of  be- 
coming a  priest  or  not.  Politics  was  not 
considered,  because  "Rudy's  father  taught 
him  at  a  young  age  to  have  disdain  for 
politicians."  says  Elliot  Cuker.  '"He  felt 
they  were  full  oi'  it." 

His  closest  boyhood  friend,  Alan  Pla- 
ca.  now  a  monsignor.  is  often  asked  why 
he  and  Rudy  chose  such  different  paths. 
"We  didn't,"  he  told  me  pointedly.  When 
Giuliani  was  U.S.  attorney,  he  told  me,  "I 
think  1  do  use  it  as  a  pulpit.  To  alert  soci- 
ety and  political  systems  to  changes  that 
have  to  be  made."  Congressman  King  ex- 
plains the  code  among  young  men  who 
came  out  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  50s 
and  60s:  "If  you  did  something  in  life  that 
was  going  to  get  you  fame  or  notoriety, 
you  had  to  justify  it  morally.  Not  just  to 
win  the  election,  not  only  for  the  good  of 


the  people.  YOU  have  to  go  above  (hat  and 

sav  that  you  are  defeating 

Hillary  thinks  of  herself  as  a  "moral 
Methodist"  with  the  burden  of  helping  peo 
pie  less  fortunate,  On  a  single  day  in  March. 
Hillary  seized  the  While  House  bully  pul- 
pit to  inveigh  against  overmedicaling  chil- 
dren and  stood  in  the  actual  pulpit  of  a 

"Hillary  is  not 
a  woman  of  inner  self- 
confidence  as  she 
likes  to  portray  herself," 
says  an  informal 
campaign  adviser. 


Harlem  church  promising  to  unite  New 
Yorkers  against  a  racially  divisive  mayor. 

Both  are  emotionally  closed  down, 
sometimes  handicapped  by  a  discon- 
nect between  head  and  heart. 
Typically,  when  Giuliani  faced  200  dis- 
gruntled community  members  at  a  town- 
hall  meeting  in  Hollis,  Queens,  this  Febru- 


ary, he  ignored  their  emotional  appeals  to 
reconsider  the  construction  of  a  tempo- 
minor-leagUC  baseball  stadium  in  their 
backyard.  "You're  not  going  to  get  me  to 
change  my  mind  by  yelling  at  inc."  he  de- 
clared. "In  fact,  you'll  make  me  more  con- 
vinced that  I'm  doing  the  right  thing." 
Then  came  the  kicker:  "And  you  can  vote 
against  me.  I  don't  care.  You  can  vote  for 
Hillary."  Dr.  Barry  Weinberg,  the  spokes- 
man for  a  coalition  against  the  stadium,  at- 
tempted to  calm  the  agitated  mayor,  shout- 
ing, "But  Rudy,  we  love  you!" 

"I  don't  require  you  to  love  me,"  Rudy 
snapped.  "You  don't  know  me,  you  can't 
possibly  love  me." 

In  a  letter  she  wrote  from  college  to  her 
youth  minister,  Hillary  described  herself  as 
"a  heart  liberal,  but  a  mind  conservative." 
Her  ability  to  fool  everyone  about  her  true 
feelings  is  formidable.  Immediately  after 
the  Clintons'  famous  1998  vacation  from 
hell  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  when  Hillary 
supposedly  wouldn't  speak  to  her  husband, 
the  president  and  First  Lady  were  expected 
to  join  a  half-dozen  members  of  Congress 
on  Air  Force  One  for  what  some  expected 
would  be  a  long,  tense  flight  to  Moscow. 
Congressman  King  recalls  his  amazement: 
"They  were  holding  hands,  telling  jokes, 
laughing.  Usually  people  are  friendly  in 
public  and  fight  in  private.  They  were  fight- 
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*  Always  wear  your  safety  belt  and  secure  children  in  the  rear  seat. 
Driver  and  passenger  front-crash  test. 


ine  in  public,  but  they  couldn't  be  more 
friendly  on  the  plane.  They  were  totally  a 
normal,  happy  couple."  But  the  couple  ar- 
rived separately  at  their  next  stop,  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  where  I  was  up  close  to  see 
Hillary  resume  the  facade  of  icy  disdain; 
whenever  the  president  tried  to  move  close 
to  her  in  public,  she  repelled  him. 

Neither  Hillary  nor  Rudy  finds  it  easy  to 
admit  mistakes.  Ed  Koch  advised  Hillary 
to  make  health  care  one  of  her  top  issues 
as  a  Senate  candidate:  "I  told  her  she  has 
to  apologize  that  she  fucked  it  up  the  first 
time  [her  failed  1994  initiative]."  But  when 
Hillary  announced  her  new  ideas  on  health- 
care reform  last  February,  the  closest  she 
came  to  admitting  her  previous  failure  was 
to  say,  "You  may  recall  I  had  a  few  things 
to  say  about  health  care  in  1993  and  1994. 
And  we  did  some  work  then,  but  we 
learned  a  lot  about  what  we  needed  to  do." 

Giuliani's  obduracy  may  be  helping  Hil- 
lary to  humanize  herself.  She  did  own  up 
to  a  mistaken  reference  to  the  killing  of 
Amadou  Diallo  as  "murder"  (when  the 
trial  jury  hadn't  yet  rendered  a  verdict),  a 
slipup  made  when  she  met  the  mother  of 
the  African  immigrant.  By  contrast,  the 
mayor  has  stuck  adamantly  to  his  con- 
demnation of  Dorismond,  charging  that 
the  dead  man  may  have  "[begun]  the  vio- 
lence and  caused  his  own  death." 


And  finally,  both  have  marriages  held 
together  by  the  delicate  threads  of  po- 
litical expediency.  "Donna  and  Rudy  got 
along  well  in  1995  ...  in  '96  there  was 
some  tension,"  says  a  former  mayoral 
aide.  "After  that,  the  lights  went  out.  We 
were  told  by  Cristyne  Lategano  never  to 
call  Donna  again."  Why  does  Hanover 
hang  on,  when  the  mayor  no  longer  even 
wears  his  wedding  ring  and  she  has  a 
thriving  career  as  an  actress  and  TV  per- 
sonality? The  aide's  best  guess  is  "She  has 
title,  privilege,  full  use  of  the  mansion"— 
and  four  paid  assistants.  In  June,  Hanover 
will  appear  as  a  star  of  the  controversial 
Off  Broadway  hit  The  Vagina  Monologues, 
in  which  the  lines  call  for  her  to  expound 
in  detail  about  "my  vagina."  The  play- 
wright, Eve  Ensler,  is  an  ardent  Giuliani- 
basher.  (The  mayor,  according  to  the  New 
York  Post,  is  unlikely  to  attend.) 

Bill  Clinton  needs  Hillary  as  his  legacy. 
They  have  reversed  roles.  He  can't  help 
quarterbacking  her  campaign  to  fill  the 
void  in  his  own  political  life,  even  throw- 
ing the  equivalent  of  a  punch  at  his  wife's 
attackers  when  he  declared  her  the  target 
of  a  "right-wing  venom  machine"  allied 
with  Giuliani.  Having  cut  off  Arkansas  by 
planning  to  register  to  vote  in  his  wife's 
adopted  state,  he  isn't  going  to  see  a  Clin- 
ton library  built  anytime  soon.  But  friends 


cannot  picture  the  ex-president  sitting  in  a 
suburban  den  waiting  for  Senator  Clinton 
to  come  home  and  drag  him  off  to  a 
rubber-chicken  dinner  in  Ronkonkoma. 

In  sum,  Rudy  and  Hillary  are  both  ruth- 
less personal  pragmatists  who  will  stop 
at  almost  nothing  to  win  their  points 
and  get  ahead.  And  both  have  the  dream 
of  ultimately  becoming  president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first-act  curtain  on  this  opera  came 
down  with  the  startling  revelation  announced 
by  Mayor  Giuliani  on  April  27  that  he  has 
prostate  cancer.  This  plot  twist  elicited  an 
equally  startling  response  from  a  City  Hall 
insider  immediately  following  the  press  con- 
ference. "This  was  the  best  news  he's  had 
in  months,"  said  the  man.  "It  humanizes 
him."  The  spin  was  this  would  create  a 
win-win  situation,  politically,  for  Giuliani. 
If  the  second  act  opens  with  his  declara- 
tion that  he  will  stay  in  the  race,  his  poll 
numbers  will  predictably  shoot  up,  as  then 
Mayor  Koch's  did  in  1987  when  Koch  had 
a  stroke.  Alternatively,  says  the  insider, 
"Now  Rudy  has  an  easy  way  out,  without 
looking  like  he's  backing  away  from  a  fight." 

As  this  riveting  drama  unfolds,  the  res- 
olution may  lie  less  in  politics  than  in  the 
personalities  and  personal  decisions  of  the 
two  extraordinary  lead  players.  □ 
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From  the  time  you  start  the  engine  to  the  time  you  step  outside  its  well- 
equipped  interior,  the  2000  Mercury  Sable  is  busy  looking  after  you 
and  your  passengers.  Sable's  Personal  Safety  System  includes  dual- 
stage  airbags*  that  deploy  at  different  rates  depending  on  the  driver's 
seat  position  and  severity  of  the  impact.  Safety  belt  pretensioners 
and  available  side-impact  airbags  help  further  reduce  the  risk  of  injury.  1^\aI^A 

Not  surprisingly,  all  of  these  safety  features  helped  Sable  earn  the 
government's  highest  crash-test  rating'.  Want  to  know  more?  Click  or  call 
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Live  life  in  your  own  lane 
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WILD! 


There's  only  one  answer  to  a 

record-length  Osear  show-and  that's 

a  record-attendance  Oscar  party. 

At  Mortons,  the  seventh  annual 

Vanity  Fair  bash  brought  Holly  wooc 

out  in  all  its  brightness. 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker 
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ARNOLD  SCHWARZENEGGER 
AND  WALTER  CRONKITE 
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BRENDA  DAVIS 
AND  KEANU  REEVES 


JULIANNE  MOORE 
AND  KEVIN  HUVANE 


NICOLE  KIDMAN,  TOM  CRUISE, 
AND  LIZ  SMITH 


*ES  WOODS, 
EXIS  THORPE, 
iORAH  REED. 
D  VING  RHAMES 
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HEFNER.  AND  SANDY  AND  MANDY  BENTLEY 
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AHMET  ERT 

DOMINICK  DUNNI 

DAVID  HOC 


PAULA  WEINSTEIN,  JANE  FO 

FRAN  LEBOWITZ,  DAVID  GEFFEN,  CYNTHIA  CARTER. 

AND  DIANE  VON  FURSTENBERG 


EV| 
HARVEY  WEII 


JANET  TURNBULL  IRVING 
AND  JOHN  IRVING 


CARRIE  FISHER  AND 
BRYAN  LOURD 
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BILLY  AND 
AUDREY  WILDER 
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JANINE  SEVIGNY  AND 
CHLOE  SEVIGNY 


nth  annual  Vanity  Fair  party  celebrating  both  April's  Hollywood  issue 

that  coveted  golden  statuette.  Hollywood's  biggest  prom  night  began  wi 

ed  dinner  at  Mortons,  with  the  renowned  from  a  host  of  industries— from  Mr. 

s.  Walter  Cronkite  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ahmet  Ertegun  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  I.  N 
house  Jr.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pittman;  from  Barry  Diller  and  Diane  Von  Fun 
berg  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gwathmey,  and  Hollywood's  royals  Audrey  and 
'"'Ider.  After  a  record-length,  four-hour  Oscar  show,  the  dinner  crowd  was  read 
tear  down  the  walls.  No  need,  as  V.F.  punched  through  the  back  wall  to  revei 
dramatically  tented  room  constructed  specially  for  the  evening.  Awaiting  guests  w> 
imoeccably  groomed  hedges,  plush  lounge  areas  (where  Christina  Ricci  whispered 

ispiratorially  to  her  sister),  cherry-veneer  bars  (where  Jennifer  Aniston  pined  for  a 
margarita),  and  a  centrical  couch  (where  for  a  while  Tony  Curtis  and  Jill  Vanden 
Berg  held  court).  Those  who  slipped  in  effortlessly  included  the  new  order  of  Holly- 
wood's hot  (Tom  and  Nicole,  Uma  and  Ethan,  Edward  and  Salma)  and  longtime  lu- 
!  minaries  and  graceful  presences  (Angie  Dickinson,  Catherine  Deneuve,  Betsy  Bloom- 
ingdale,  and  Artie  Shaw).  Guests  burnished  the  parquet  to  the  big  swing  sounds  of 
the  Todd  Londagin  Band  and  the  DJ.  mixings  of  Grammy  nominee  Hex  Hector. 

And  those  golden  statuettes?  It  was  Oscar,  Oscar  everywhere.  Hilary  Swank 
brought  hers.  As  did  Kevin  Spacey,  Angelina  Jolie,  Michael  Caine  (but  left  it  in  the 
car  for  safekeeping),  Pedro  Almodovar,  Rick  Heinrich,  and-the  last  arrival  just  be- 
fore the  bar  closed  and  the  barricade  was  shut  down— first-time  winner  American 
Beauty  director  Sam  Mendes.  -DARRYL  BRANTLEY 
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DEBBIE  HARRY 


JOHN  WATERS  AND 
DAVID  LaCHAPELLE 


GETTING  LATE. 


LISA  ROBINSON 
AND  ERIC  CLAPTON 
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FRAN  LEBOWITZ 


SHERYL  CROW  AND 
COURTNEY  LOVE 


MRAFFLECK, 
KATE  HUDSON, 
ANDADRIEN  BRODY 


CATHERINE  DENEUVE        KELLY  LYNCH,  ANJELICA  HUSTON, 

ROBERT  GRAHAM,  AND  MITCH  GLAZE 
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BARRY  DILLER,  DIANE 
VON  FURSTENBERG,  AND 
MARISA  BERENSON 


ANGIE  DICKINS 
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AND  JOEL  Slf 
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DAVID  GEFFEN 


Five  Letters 


One  Meaning 
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cotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method.  Actual  deliveries  will  vary  based 

n  how  you  hold  and  smoke  your  cigarette.  For  more  product  information, 

visit  our  website  at  www.brownandwilliamson.com 
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THE  TENTED  ROOM 
ATTACHED  TO  MORTONS, 
MOMENTS  BEFORE 
THE  POST-AWARDS  PARTY. 
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_ORGE  HAMILTON 


BOB  COLACELLO, 
ENA  CHRISTENSEN, 
I  NORMAN  REEDUS 


TOM  CRUISE  AND 
GWYNETH  PALTROW 


VIN  DIESEL,  ED  BURNS, 
AND  HEATHER  GRAHAM 


KEVIN  SPACEY  AND  EDWARD  NORTON 


Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  tobacco 
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n  1871,  Lucky  dis 


the  secret  to  making  a  greatitasting  cigarette. 
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You  always  know  who's  picking  up  the  tab.  And  how  to  expense  it.  You're 

more  than  an  independent  professional  -  you're  a  guru.  Whether  you're  a 

virtual  CEO,  designer,  or  anything  in  between,  you  now  have  a  home 

on  the  web.  An  all-inclusive  source  for  projects,  resources  like  health 

insurance  and  tax  tips,  and  a  place  to  connect  with  other  gurus  just  like  you. 


5^  guru.com 

Power  for  the  independent  professional 
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EMBRACEABLE  YOU 


A I  Gore  hugs;  Bill  Bradley  doesn't.  Gerald  I^evin  and  Steve  Case 

sealed  the  \()l -Time  Warner  merger  with  an  embrace.  In  Hollywood,  hugging  is 

almost  required.  Now  that  men  are  throwing  their  arms  around  one  another,  will  this 

gesture  of  masculine  affection  become  as  ritual  (and  empty)  as  the  air  kiss? 

BY  SCOTT  TUROW 


In  the  dark  parking  lot,  the  huge  man 
turned  back  my  way.  We'd  just  met 
for  the  second  time,  had  dinner,  shak- 
en hands,  and  said  good-bye— but 
that  was  not  enough.  A  hulking  figure 
from  the  N.B.A.,  he  stooped  far  to  reach 
me.  Yet  a  hug  was  required  to  establish 
that  we  had  crossed  the  borderland  to  sin- 
cere friendship. 

These  days,  among  American  males,  a 
strong,  two-armed  embrace  is  increasingly 
the  gesture  of  greeting  and,  especially, 
parting  for  close  friends  you  don't  see 
every  day.  The  handshake  supposedly  orig- 
inated in  ancient  times  because  it  prohib- 
ited an  armed  person  from  using  his 
weapon  when  encountering  a  stranger  or 
acquaintance.  Thus,  a  hug  means  you're 
entirely  unguarded  (unless  you're  on  The 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


Sopranos,  in  which  case  you're  actually  pat- 
ting the  other  guy  down). 

Men  are  not  alone  in  their  newfound 
willingness  to  embrace.  Touching  has 
grown  a  lot  more  acceptable  across  the 
broad  social  spectrum.  (National  Hug 
Holiday  Week  begins  June  4.)  At  the  tail 
end  of  Gen  X,  among  young  women  in 
their  20s,  a  loose  hug,  bodies  meeting  at 
the  cheeks  and  clavicles,  seems  to  be  the 
standard  greeting  toward  any  long-absent 
friend,  female  and,  more  notably,  male. 
Moreover,  these  exchanges  are  penetrating 
business  settings,  possibly  through  the  por- 
tal of  Silicon  Valley.  'As  Gen  Xers  become 
more  economically  dominant,"  says  Mar- 
got  Magowan,  a  San  Franciscan  and  co- 
founder  of  the  feminist  Woodhull  Institute, 
"they  become  more  comfortable  in  using 

LLUSTRATION     BY     ROSS      MacDONALD 


their  private  gestures  in  the  workplace." 
Hugging  is  hip.  And  nowhere  are  its  im- 
plications more  profound  than  in  politics. 
The  New  York  Times  suggested  that  the 
defining  moment  of  Bill  Bradley's  failed 
presidential  bid  came  last  September  in 
his  hometown  of  Crystal  City,  Missouri, 
when  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  hug  his 
second-grade  music  teacher  just  after  she'd 
made  a  rousing  speech  on  his  behalf. 
Bradley's  reserve  marked  him  as  unwilling 
to  connect  to  other  Americans  on  today's 
terms,  particularly  since  the  man  he 
yearned  to  replace,  Bill  Clinton,  seems  to 
crave  a  hug  from  everybody. 

Some  industries  are  more  hug-friendly 
than  others.  In  Hollywood,  as  evidenced  by 
the  awards  shows  at  least,  it  often  looks  like 
a  love-in  around  the  lectern.  Indeed,  Carlos 
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Why  Land  Rover  Discoverys  rarely  get  dinged. 


Jo  other  vehicle  lets  you  get  away  from 
all  like  the  2000  Discovery  Series  II. 

With  its  pinpoint  maneuverability, 
Remanent  four-wheel  drive,  and  sophis- 
iated  electronic  traction  control  system, 
;e  Discovery  opens  a  lot  of  doors.  Even 

placeslikethis. 

And  with  a  confidence-inspiring  14- 
uige  steel  chassis,  plus  an  advanced 
irking  brake  system  that  locks  all  four 
heels  for  added  security  on  steep 


grades,  the  Discovery  deftly  handles  the 
most  challenging  off-road  or  on-pavement 
situations. 

Built  with  the  highest  technological 
standards  in  mind,  it's  designed  to 


DISCOVERY  SERIES  II 

STARTING  FROM  ^3,975' 


surmount  the  seemingly  insurmountable. 
Which  means  that  it  can  journey  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  ( )r  just  the  ends  of  the 
parking  lot. 

So  why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4WD  for 
your  nearest  Land  Rover  Retailer0  Or 
visit  us  at  www.Best4z4.LandRover.com. 

After  all,  when  it  comes  to  telling  you 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  the 
Discovery  Scries  II,  you'll  find  we've  barely 
scratched  the  surface. 


•THE  STARTING  MSRP  OF  A  2000  DISCOVERY  SERIES  II  IS  $33,975    MSRP  OF  MODEL  SHOWN  IS  136  725  AND  INCUDES  LEATHER  APPEARANCE  PACKAGE    BOTH  MSRP\  I  -JATION 

CHARGE  AND  EXCLUDE  TAXES,  TITIE,  LICENSE  A  OPTIONS  OPTIONAL  FEATURES  CURRENTLY  SUBJECT  TO  AVAILABILITY  ACTUAL  PRICE  DEPENDS  ON  RETAIIER  &  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE   SEE  RETA«£R  FOR  DCTAIIS 
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.1  ;ei  man)  tongues  wagging  when 
he  kissed  singer-songwritei  Rob  rhomas 
i  in  collaborator  on  their  award-winning  hit, 
"Smooth")  smack  on  the  lips  at  the  Gram- 
mys.  On  the  othei  hand,  in  Lawyerland, 
where  I  still  spend  much  of  m\  iimc,  there 
is  not  a  whole  lot  of  huggjn'  goin'  on.  Obvi- 
ously, I  don't  embrace  opposing  counsel 
(nor,  frankly,  can  l  recall  ever  feeling  the 
urge  to  do  so).  But  1  don't  even  hug  my 
clients  no  matter  what  thej  are  paying  per 
hour.  One  o\'  my  younger  colleagues.  John 


Obviously,  I  don't  embrace 
opposing  counsel.  But  I  don't 
even  hug  my  clients— no  matter 
what  they  are  paying  per  hour. 


Koski.  points  out  that  hugging  is  harder 
in  a  suit  and  tie,  and  the  willingness  to 
hug  may  be  linked  to  whether  an  indus- 
try accepts  casual  attire. 

Despite  that,  the  revolution  in  the 
behavior  of  professional  men  remains 
startling  to  me.  Now  we  see  Gerald 
Levin,  C.E.O.  of  Time  Warner,  and 
AOL  chairman  Steve  Case  seal  their 
mega-deal  by  throwing  their  arms 
around  each  other.  Or  Vice  President 
Al  Gore  celebrating  his  nomination- 
clinching  primary  win,  in  Florida,  by 
turning  from  the  microphone  to  em- 
brace a  prominent  male  backer.  For 
most  of  my  lifetime— I'm  51— men 
touching  men  has  been  A  Thing, 
part  of  mainstream  Americas  rigid  homo- 
phobia, which  generally  discouraged  hug- 
ging, in  public  or  private.  Archie  Bunker, 
the  Silent  Majority  Everyman  on  All  in  the 
Family,  the  No.  1  TV  show  for  most  of  the 
70s,  could  not  quite  return  the  embrace 
of  his  son-in-law,  Michael,  even  when  he 
and  Archie*s  daughter,  Gloria,  departed  to 
live  in  California.  And  remember  the 
scene  from  the  1987  film  Planes,  Trains  & 
Automobiles  in  which  Steve  Martin's  and 
John  Candy's  characters  were  forced  into 
the  one  remaining  bed  in  a  motel  and  woke 
to  find  they'd  crawled  into  each  other's 
arms.  They  stormed  up,  strutting  around, 
as  Martin  blustered  the  now  classic  line 
"See  that  Bears  game  last  week?" 

The  dynamic  forces  that  propelled  these 
changes  do  not  strike  me  as  particu- 
larly mysterious.  The  happy  commu- 
nalism  of  the  1960s,  and  the  sensitivity 
training  of  Esalen,  made  it  O.K.  for  men 
to  touch,  as  part  of  a  community  experi- 
ence. For  decades  feminists  have  urged 
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in  ii  to  yield  more  readily  to  the  affective 

sides  of  their  personalities.  Early  in  the 
90s,  Robert   lily's  Iron  John  and  Sam 
Keen's  Fire  in  the  Belly  decried  men's  iso- 
lation from  one  another.  Young  African- 
American  males  began  to  engage  in  a  slyl- 
ized  hug  as  a  form  of  personal  greeting, 
(iay  liberation  also  had  a  beneficial  impact 
here,  not  only  through  the  example  of  gays, 
whose  PDA.  made  the  undone  imagin- 
able, but  because  declarations  of  sex- 
ual orientation  reduced  old-fashioned 
fears  about  unspoken  agendas. 

Norman  Lear,  the  revered  TV 
producer  who  created  All  in  the  Fam- 
ily, thinks  that  male  hugging  was 
characteristic  of  many  American 
immigrant  communities— groups 
that  generally  abandoned  the  ges- 
ture as  part  of  their  American- 
ization but  chose  to  perpetuate 
it  in  certain  enclaves,  such  as 
Hollywood.  There,  it  gradually 
grew  into  an  almost  rote  greet- 
i    ing,  manifest  most  notably  on 
late-night  talk  shows,  whose 
example  many  TV  viewers 
freely  emulate. 

In  fact,  the  place  where 
we  most  often  see  guys 
hugging  is  the  one  venue  in 
which  the  touching  taboo 
never  existed:  the  fields  of 
play.  For  decades,  hockey 
and  soccer  players,  after  a 
goal,  have  routinely  jumped 
into  one  another's  arms.  But 
certain  sporting  hugs  in  the 
90s  suggested  the  special- 
ness  of  a  male  bond:  a  fever- 
plagued  Michael  Jordan  collapsing  in  Scot- 
tie  Pippen's  arms  after  torching  Utah  for 
38  points  in  the  1997  N.B.A.  finals;  a  weep- 
ing Tiger  Woods  falling  into  his  dad's  arms 
after  winning  the  1997  Masters,  a  monu- 
mental personal  achievement  forged  out 
of  the  shared  dreams  of  father  and  son  in 
a  less  segregated,  reformed  America.  We've 
all  wanted  to  be  like  Mike— and  Tiger. 
And  so  the  hug  has  been  endorsed  along 
with  the  Swoosh  by  our  g/«//-mascuIine 
totems. 

As  all  of  this  comes  to  consciousness, 
though,  problems  loom.  Whom  to  hug  and 
whom  not  to?  Judging  from  behavior  in 
Hollywood,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  the 
insincere  guy-hug,  the  male  counterpart  of 
the  distaff  air  kiss.  The  AOL-Time  Warner 
merger  may  ultimately  be  remembered  not 
only  as  the  biggest,  baddest  business  com- 
bination ever,  but  also  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  honest  male  embrace.  As 
the  ebullient  Jerry  Levin  and  Steve  Case 
grabbed  at  each  other,  we  were  all  moved 
to  recall  that  the  essence  of  cool  lies  in  not 
trying  to  show  you  are.  D 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


LINCOLN 


www.lincolnvehicles.com 

Lincoln  Navigator. 
It's  the  most  luxurious  way  to  travel  .  .  . 

anywhere.  To  learn  more  about  the 

world's  most  powerful  full-size  SUV,  visit 

www.lincolnvehicles.com. 


liz  claiborne 

www.  lizclaiborne.  com 

View  the  latest  Liz  Claiborne  fashions, 

learn  about  new  products  and  in-store  events, 

enter  our  sweepstakes,  or  request  a  personal 

wardrobe  consultation  at  a  store  near  you. 


EL 


www.mercuryvehicles.com 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  new  2000 

Mercury  Sable  sedan  and  wagon,  call 

888-566-8888  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.mercuryvehicles.com. 
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MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 


wake  up  and  drive" 

www.  mitsubishicars.  com 

Introducing  the  totally  redesigned  2001 

Mitsubishi  Montero.  Toughness  meets  style, 

with  room  for  seven.  Call  888-MITSU2001 

for  a  brochure,  or  next  time  you're  online, 

visit  www.mitsubishicars.com. 


nike 


www.nike.com 


The  most  complete  selection  of  Nike  products 

anywhere— from  customizable  footwear  to 

Internet  exclusives,  teamed  with  interactive 

coverage  of  the  world's  top  athletes. 


OmniSky 


www.  omnisky.  com 

Whatever  you  need  is  on  the  Internet. 

Now  you  can  get  it  wherever  you  are.  Send 

e-mail  or  visit  any  site  on  the  Web. 

www.omnisky.com 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.  raymond-weil.  ch 

Raymond  Weil  watches,  available  in 
classic,  sporty,  and  dressy  styles,  including 
stainless  steel,  18K  gold  plated,  Expansion 

Clasp,  or  leather  straps.  Watches  are 
water  resistant  to  165  feet. 
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/^(/ENVELOPE 

GI  FTS   ONLINE 

www.  redenvelope.  com 

The  best  gifts  come  in  red  boxes. 

Visit  RedEnvelope  and  browse  exclusive  gift 

collections  by  occasion,  lifestyle,  and 

recipient.  www.RedEnvelope.com 


Reebok 


CLASSIC 

www.reebok.com 

Reebok  Classic  introduces  three  new 

footwear  collections,  featuring  the  ultimate  in 

comfort,  style,  and  soft  leathers. 


Like  no  vacation  on  earth 


www.royalcaribbean.com 

For  more  information  please  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.royalcaribbean.com. 


www.saturn.com 

Sporty  and  stylish.  The  thoughtfully  designed 

three-door  coupe.  Call  800-522-5000,  visit  us 

atwww.saturn.com,  or  stop  by  your  local 

retailer  to  learn  more. 


www.style365.com 

style365.com  is  the  definitive  resource  for 

style  online.   Offering  a  directory  of  the  best 

Web  sites  online  in  four  categories— fashion, 

interiors,  leisure,  and  indulgences. 


TOUR  DE  LANCE 


In  a  candid,  tough-minded  excerpt  from  his  new  memoir,  the  American 
cyclist  who  beat  a  deadly  cancer  and  went  on  to  win  the  1999  Tour  de  Frar 
tells  how  he  quit  racing  after  his  recovery,  confronted  his  survival-and  then,  for 
three  long  weeks,  found  the  will  to  ride  harder  and  faster  than  anyone  else 

BY  LANCE  ARMSTRONG  WITH  SALLY  JENKINS 

P 

^^^_  ilc  is  long  you  hope.  But 
I  "long"  is  a  relative  term:  a 
minute  can  seem  like  a  month  when 
you're  pedaling  uphill,  which  is  why 
there  are  few  things  that  seem  longer 
than  the  Tour  de  France.  How  long  is 
it?  Long  as  a  freeway  guardrail  stretch- 
ing into  shimmering,  flat-topped  obliv- 
ion. Long  as  fields  of  parched  summer 
hay  with  no  fences  in  sight.  Long  as 
the  view  of  three  nations  from  atop  an 
icy,  jagged  peak  in  the  Pyrenees. 

It  would  be  easy  to  see  the  Tour 
de  France  as  a  monumentally  incon- 
sequential undertaking:  180  riders  cy- 
cling almost  the  entire  circumference 
of  France,  mountains  included,  over  three 
weeks  in  the  heat  of  the  summer— a  total  of 
2,290  miles  in  1999  (the  route  varies  from 
year  to  year).  It's  considered  the  single  most 
grueling  sporting  event  on  the  face  of  the 


Excerpted  from  It's  Not  About  the  Bike,  by  Lance 
Armstrong  with  Sally  Jenkins,  to  be  published 
this  month  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  a  member  of 
Penguin  Putnam  Inc.:  ©  2000  by  the  authors. 


earth,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  attempt 
such  a  feat  of  idiocy  except  that  some 
people,  which  is  to  say  some  people  like 
me,  have  a  need  to  search  the  depths  of 
their  stamina  for  self-definition.  (I'm  the 
guy  who  can  take  it.)  It's  a  contest  in  pur- 
poseless suffering. 

But  for  reasons  of  my  own  I  think  it 
may  be  the  most  gallant  athletic  endeav- 


or in  the  world.  To  me,  of  course, 
it's  about  living. 

A  slow  death  is  not  for  me.  I  don't 
do  anything  slow,  not  even  breathe.  I 
do  everything  at  a  fast  cadence— eat 
fast,  sleep  fast,  talk  fast.  It  makes  me 
crazy  when  my  wife,  Kristin,  drives 
our  car.  She  slows  down  at  all  the 
yellow  caution  lights,  while  I  writhe 
impatiently  in  the  passenger  seat. 

"Come  on,  don't  be  a  skirt,"  I 
tell  her. 

"Lance,"  she  says,  "marry  a  man." 
I've  spent  my  whole  life  racing  my 
bike,  from  the  back  roads  of  Austin, 
Texas,  where  I  live,  to  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  I  always  figured  if  I  died  an  un- 
timely death,  it  would  be  because  some 
rancher  in  his  Dodge  four-by-four  ran  me 
headfirst  into  a  ditch.  It  could  happen,  be- 
lieve me.  One  minute  you're  pedaling  along 
a  highway  and  the  next  minute,  boom, 
you're  face-down  in  the  dirt. 

Getting  sick  was  like  that.  When  I  was 
25  I  learned  I  had  testicular  cancer,  and 
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ingo,  wing  and  ed  lee 

irfers/restaurateurs 

ingo:  after  the  first  wahoo's  caught  on, 
e  wanted  to  open  some  new  restaurants, 
jt  nobody  would  take  a  chance  on  these 
irfer  guys. 

i :  dom  and  merrill  said  we  do  see  it  down 
e  road,  so  we'll  jump  in  and  partner  with 
•  u  guys. 

ing:  it's  not  just  about  lending  us  money. 
)im's  put  us  together  with  people  in  our 
dustry  to  share  ideas  with  and  with  the 
jht  people  at  merrill  to  help  us  grow  the 
tsiness. 

ing:  he  did  make  one  questionable  decision, 
ough.  he  took  up  golf  instead  of  surfing. 


they   saw   past   the   shorts   and   t -shirts" 


dom  alvarez 

duffer/financial  consultant 

dom:  don't  let  the  surfer  dude  thing  fool 
you.  these  guys  are  good  businessmen. 

they've  gone  from  1  restaurant  to  13.  we  put 
together  a  plan  for  their  personal  finances, 
too,  and  they've  gone  from,  well... interesting... 
to  a  place  where  they've  all  got  healthy 
retirement  plans. 

i  think  their  dad,  who's  also  a  client,  must 
be  happiest  of  all.  he  no  longer  has  to  use 
his  house  as  collateral  on  their  loans. 


ividuals  appearing  are  actual  Merrill  Lyth  customers  and  were  compensated. 
000  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner^^^Rlncorporated.  Member  SI  PC. 


be  bullish 


Merrill  Lynch 


SPORTS 


u.i ,  given  less  than  a  4(t  pei 
cenl  chance  of  sm  y  w  ing  be 
cause  the  tumors  had  spread  to 
m\  lungs  and  mj  brain.  Frank 
l\.  some  of  my  doctors  were 
jusl  being  kind  when  the}  gave 
me  those  odds,  and  I  • 
the  scars  to  prove  it.  ["here's  a 
puckered  wound  on  mj  uppei 
chesl  iust  above  my  heart, 
winch  is  where  the  catheter  for 
my  three  months  of  chemother- 
apj  was  implanted.  Another 
scar,  left  bj  the  surgeons  who 
cut  out  one  of  my  testicles,  tuns 
from  the  right  side  of  my  groin 
into  nn  upper  thigh.  Hut  the 
real  prizes  are  two  deep  half- 
moons  in  my  scalp,  as  if  I  was 
kicked  twice  in  the  head  by  a 
horse,  those  are  the  leftovers 
from  brain  surgery. 

1  don't  know  why  I'm  still  alive.  I  can 
only  guess.  I  know  I'm  a  mean  adver- 
sary. My  body  is  not  very  habitable, 
thanks  to  a  fortunate  combination  of 
genes  and  years  of  hard  racing.  But  I 
won't  kid  you.  There  are  two  Lance 
Armstrongs,  pre-cancer  and  post-.  Every- 
body's favorite  question  is  "How  did  can- 
cer change  you?"  The  real  question  is 
how  didn't  it  change  me? 

There  are  a  few  things  I  should  explain 
here  about  cycling.  It's  an  intricate, 
highly  politicized  sport,  and  it's  far 
more  of  a  team  sport  than  most  specta- 
tors realize.  It  has  a  vocabulary  all  its  own, 
with  words  and  phrases  cobbled  together 
from  different  languages.  It  has  a  peculiar 
ethic  as  well.  On  any  team,  each  rider 
has  a  job  and  is  responsible  for  some  as- 
pect of  the  race.  The  slower  riders  are 
called  "domestiques"  because  they  do  the 
less  glamorous  work  of  protecting  their 
team  leader  through  the  various  perils  of 
a  stage  race— a  race  that  takes  place  over 
a  number  of  days.  The  team  leader  is  the 
principal  cyclist,  the  rider  most  capable  of 
sprinting  to  a  finish  with  150  miles  in  his 
legs.  While  I  started  as  a  domestique,  I 
was  gradually  groomed  for  the  role  of  a 
team  leader. 

Teammates  are  critical  in  cycling.  On  a 
severe  climb  I  can  save  30  percent  of  my 
energy  by  riding  behind  a  colleague,  draft- 
ing, hanging  on  his  wheel.  Or,  on  a  windy 
day,  my  teammates  will  stay  out  in  front 
of  me,  shielding  me  and  cutting  in  half 
the  amount  of  work  I'd  otherwise  have  to 
do.  Every  team  needs  guys  who  are  sprint- 
ers, guys  who  are  climbers,  guys  willing  to 
do  the  dirty  work.  It's  very  important  to 
recognize  the  effort  of  each  person  in- 
volved—and not  to  waste  it. 

The  word  peloton  refers  to  the  massive 
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racer:  show  me  the  start 
line  anil  I  would  win  on 
adrenaline  and  angei  Hut 
the  Tour  is  an  event  that 
lends  to  embarrass  youth 
rather  than  reward  it:  it 
lakes  years  to  develop  the 
body  and  the  maturity  to  en- 
dure the  hardship. 

1  here  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  1  would  nev- 
er have  won  the  Tour  il  I 
hadn't  gotten  cancer.  The 
truth  is,  it  was  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me.  because  it  made  me 
a  better  man,  and  a  better 
rider.  I  left  my  house  Octo- 


pack  of  riders  who  constitute 
the  main  body  of  the  race.  To 
the  spectator  it  seems  like  a  ra- 
diant blur,  humming  as  it  goes 
by,  but  that  colorful  spectacle 
is  rife  with  contact,  the  clash-  ^^_ 

ing  of  handlebars,  elbows,  and 
knees.  There  are  constant  nego- 
tiations between  competing  riders.  For 
instance,  a  road  is  only  so  wide.  Cyclists 
are  always  moving  around  on  it,  fighting 
for  position,  and  often  the  smart  and 
diplomatic  thing  to  do  is  to  let  a  fellow 
rider  in.  If  you  give  a  little,  you  will  make 
a  friend,  something  you  might  need  later. 
Give  an  inch,  make  a  friend.  Because  in 
the  peloton,  other  riders  can  also  mess 
you  up,  just  to  keep  you  from  winning. 
There  is  a  term  in  cycling  called  "flick- 
ing." It's  a  derivative  of  the  German  word 
ficken,  and  it  means  to  fuck.  If  you  flick 
somebody  in  the  peloton,  it  means  to 
screw  him,  just  to  get  him.  There  is  a  lot 
of  flicking  in  the  peloton. 

When  I  first  started  cycling  interna- 
tionally in  1990—1  was  18— my  idea 
of  a  race  was  to  leap  on  and  start 
pedaling.  I  was  called  "brash"  in  those 
early  days,  and  the  tag  has  followed  me 
ever  since,  maybe  deservedly.  I  was  young 
and  I  had  a  lot  to  learn,  but  I  wasn't  try- 
ing to  be  a  jerk,  I  was  just  Texan.  The 
"Toro  de  Texas,"  the  press  named  me.  I 
had  my  share  of  results  because  I  was  a 
strong  kid,  but  I  was  inconsistent.  Some- 
times I  would  win,  and  sometimes  I 
wouldn't  even  finish  in  the  top  20.  I'll  give 
you  an  example:  I  won  the  1993  World 
Championships  when  I  was  21,  becoming 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  do  so,  but  by 
1995,  I  still  had  not  completed  an  entire 
Tour  de  France,  only  stages  of  il.  My  rep- 
utation was  strictly  that  of  a  single-day 


The  Tour  is  an  event  that  tends 
embarrass  youth.  It  takes  years 
to  develop  the  body  and  the 
maturity  to  endure  the  hardshi 


ber  2,  1996,  one  person,  and  I  came  home 
another,  a  very  sick  one.  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  a  fairly  routine  doctor's  appoint- 
ment. For  several  weeks,  I'd  ignored  a 
painful  swelling  in  my  groin,  assuming  it 
was  just  something  I  had  done  to  myself 
on  the  bike.  Cyclists  are  in  the  business 
of  denying  physical  pain,  so  I  didn't  pay 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  hadn't  felt 
well  for  some  time.  On  one  occasion  I'd 
coughed  up  blood.  On  another  I'd  gotten 
a  crushing  headache  and  my  vision  had 
blurred.  But  now  my  testicle  was  so  bad- 
ly swollen  that  I  couldn't  sit  on  my  bike, 
and  a  friend  insisted  I  see  a  specialist. 
That  day,  October  2,  my  doctors  discov- 
ered a  large  tumor  in  my  testicle,  as  well 
as  a  dozen  more  tumors  in  my  lungs, 
some  the  size  of  golf  balls.  A  week  later, 
they  found  two  lesions  in  my  brain. 

After  surgery,  I  embarked  on  four  cy- 
cles of  rigorous  chemotherapy.  The  treat- 
ment was  so  toxic  that  it  literally  ate  my 
body  away.  By  the  time  I  finished  it  on 
December  13,  1996,  I  was  in  the  fetal  po- 
sition, retching  around  the  clock,  and  I'd 
lost  20  pounds  and  every  muscle  I'd  ever  | 
built  up.  I'd  also  lost  my  million-dollar 
contract  to  race  with  the  French  cycling 
team  Cofidis,  which  dumped  me.  My 
other  sponsors,  Nike,  Oakley,  Giro,  and 
Milton  Bradley,  remained  loyal,  but  my 
main  living  had  come  from  my  cycling 
contract.  I  had  to  sell  my  Porsche,  and 
worried  1  might  lose  my  house.  Everyone 
assumed  I  was  finished.  No  one  else  would 
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"<  ome  on,"  one  racing  director 
told  ih\  agent.  "He'll  nevei  i  ul^  with  the 
peloion  again  "  Finally,  .1  team  sponsored 
bj  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  took  me  on  for 
a  fraction  of  my  old  salarj  I  went  from 
making  over  a  million  a  year  lo  $215,000, 
which  I  called  a  cancer  tax.  I  began  rid- 
ing again  in  c.nK  1998.  In  time,  I  would 
discover  that  the  illness  had  made  me  a 
more  intelligent  man  and  a  more  focused 
ruler  lint  in  the  beginning  m\  comeback 
was  a  disaster, 

When  you  have  lived  for  an  entire  year 
terrified  oi'  dying,  you  feel  like  you  de- 
serve to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  on 
permanent  vacation.  Deep  down,  1  wasn'1 
ready  lo  go  back  lo  work,  and  the  result 
was  that  my  cycling  was  fraught  with 
psychological  problems.  My  first  pro 
race  in  IS  months  was  the  Ruta  del  Sol. 
a  five-daj  event  through  Spain  in  which  1 
caused  a  stir  by  finishing  14th— not  bad 
for  a  guy  recovering  from  cancer.  But  1 
was  depressed  and  uncomfortable.  I  was 


I  was  behaving  totally  out 
of  character,  and  the  reason  was 
survivorship.  I  had  survived 
cancer,  but  I  was  traumatized. 


used  to  leading.  Two  weeks  later,  I  en- 
tered Paris-Nice,  an  arduous  eight-day 
race  in  notoriously  raw  weather.  On  the 
second  day,  riding  in  an  icy  rain  with  a 
crosswind  cutting  through  my  clothes,  I 
pulled  over  to  the  side  of  the  road  and 
quit.  I  thought.  This  is  not  how  I  want  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life.  "I'm  going 
home,"  I  told  my  teammates.  "I'm  not 
racing  anymore."  I  didn't  care  if  they  un- 
derstood or  not. 

Back  home  in  Austin,  I  was  a  bum.  I 
played  golf  every  day,  I  water-skied,  I 
drank  beer,  and  I  lay  on  the  sofa  and 
channel-surfed. 

I  went  to  my  favorite  Mexican  restau- 
rant, Chuy's,  for  Tex-Mex,  and  violated  ev- 
ery rule  of  my  training  diet.  I  intended 
never  to  deprive  myself  again;  I'd  been 
given  a  second  chance  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  it  wasn't 
fun.  It  wasn't  lighthearted  or  free  or  hap- 
py. It  was  forced. 

I  was  behaving  totally  out  of  character, 
and  the  reason  was  survivorship.  It  was  a 
classic  case  of  "Now  what?"  I  had  sur- 
vived the  war  against  cancer,  but  I  was 
traumatized.  I'd  had  a  job  and  a  life,  and 


then  I  got  sick,  and  it  turned 
my  life  upside  down,  and 
when  I  tried  to  go  back  to  my 
life  I  was  disoriented.  Nothing 
was  the  same— and  I  couldn't 
handle  it. 

I  hated  the  bike. 
I  know  now  that  surviving 
cancer  involved  more  than 
just  a  convalescence  of  the  body.  My 
mind  and  my  soul  had  to  convalesce,  too. 
No  one  quite  understood  that— except 
for  Kristin.  Love  and  cancer  were  strange 
companions,  but  in  my  case  they  came 
along  at  exactly  the  same  time.  I  had  met 
Kristin  Richard  just  a  month  after  I  fin- 
ished chemo,  at  a  press  conference  to 
announce  the  launching  of  my  cancer 
foundation.  She  was  a  slim  blonde  wom- 
an who  everyone  called  Kik  (pronounced 
Keek),  an  account  executive  for  a  public- 
relations  firm,  who  was  assigned  to  help 
promote  the  event.  I  should  have  known  I 
was  in  trouble  when  I  kept  thinking  up 
reasons  to  see  her  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  business.  I  didn't  know  yet  if  the 
cancer  would  come  back,  or  if  I'd  be  able 
to  resume  my  cycling  career.  I  didn't  know 
anything.  But  I  knew  I  loved  Kik.  Shortly 
before  I  returned  to  Europe  to  attempt 
the  comeback,  I  proposed,  and  Kik  quit 
her  job  and  gave  up  her  house  to  come 
with  me. 

But  back  in  Austin,  after  several  weeks 
of  the  golf,  the  drinking,  the  Mexican  food, 
she  decided  it  was  enough— somebody  had 
to  try  to  get  through  to  me.  One  morning 
we  were  sitting  outside  on  the  patio  having 


A  SLOW  DEATH 
IS  NOT  FOR  ME 

Armstrong,  photographed 

on  the  morning  of  his  last 

chemotherapy  session, 

December  13,  1996. 


coffee.  I  put  down  my  cup  and  said.  "Well. 
O.K.,  I'll  see  you  later.  It's  my  tee  time." 

"Lance,"  Kik  said,  "you  need  to  de- 
cide something.  You  need  to  decide  if  you 
are  going  to  retire  for  real  and  be  a  golf- 
playing,  beer-drinking,  Mexican-food-eating 
slob.  If  you  are,  that's  fine.  I  love  you,  and 
I'll  marry  you  anyway.  But  I  just  need  to 
know,  so  I  can  get  myself  together  and  go 
back  on  the  street  and  get  a  job  to  sup- 
port your  golfing.  Just  tell  me. 

"But  if  you're  not  going  to  retire,  then 
you  need  to  stop  eating  and  drinking  like 
this  and  being  a  bum,  and  you  need  to 
figure  it  out,  because  you  are  deciding  by 
not  deciding,  and  that  is  so  un-Lance.  It 
is  just  not  you.  And  I'm  not  quite  sure 
who  you  are  right  now.  I  love  you  anyway, 
but  you  need  to  figure  something  out." 

She  wasn't  angry  as  she  said  it.  She 
was  just  right:  I  didn't  really  know  what  I 
was  trying  to  accomplish,  and  I  was  just 
being  a  bum.  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  re- 
flection of  myself  as  a  retiree  in  her  eyes, 
and  I  didn't  like  it. 

Normally,  nobody  could  talk  to  me 
like  that.  But  she  said  it  almost 
sweetly,  without  fighting.  Kik  knew 
how  stubborn  I  could  be  when  someone 
tried  to  butt  heads  with  me.  But  as  she 
spoke  to  me  I  didn't  feel  attacked,  or  de- 
fensive, or  hurt,  or  picked  on.  I  just  knew 
the  honest  truth  when  I  heard  it.  It  was, 
in  a  quietly  sarcastic  way,  a  very  profound 
conversation.  I  stood  up  from  the  table. 
"O.K.,"  I  said.  "Let  me  think  about  it." 
I  went  to  play  golf  anyway,  because  1 
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A  little  history:  The  first  four 
de  France  was  held  in  1903, 
the  result  of  a  challenge  in 
the  French  sporting  press  issued 
b>  the  newspaper  L'Auto,  which  later  be- 
came L'Equipe  (The  Team).  Of  the  60  rac- 
ers who  started,  onlj  21  finished,  and  the 
event  immediately  captured  the  nation.  An 
estimated  100,000  spectators  lined  the 
roads  into  Paris,  and  there  was  cheating 
right  from  the  start:  drinks  were  spiked, 
and  tacks  and  broken  bottles  were  thrown 
onto  the  road  by  the  leaders  to  sabotage 
the  riders  chasing  them.  Riders  in  those 
early  years  had  to  carry  their  own  food 
and  equipment,  their  bikes  had  just  two 
gears,  and  they  used  their  feet  as  brakes. 
The  fust  mountain  stages  were  introduced 
in  1910  (along  with  brakes),  when  the  cy- 
clists rode  through  the  Alps  despite  the 
threat  of  attacks  from  wild  animals. 

Today,  the  race  is  a  marvel  of  technolo- 
gy. The  bikes  are  so  light  you  can  lift  them 
overhead  with  one  hand,  and  the  riders 
are  equipped  with  computers,  heart  moni- 
tors, and  even  two-way  radios.  But  the  es- 
sential test  of  the  race  has  not  changed: 
who  can  best  survive  the  hardships  and 
find  the  strength  to  keep  going?  After  my 
personal  ordeal,  1  couldn't  help  feeling  it 
was  a  race  I  was  suited  for. 

One  thing  1  noticed  as  the  1999  cycling 
season  began  was  that  I  wasn't  quite  as 
good  in  the  one-day  races  anymore.  I  was 
no  longer  the  mad  and  unsettled  young  rid- 
er I  had  been.  My  racing  was  still  intense, 
but  it  had  become  subtler  in  style  and  tech- 
nique, not  as  visibly  aggressive.  Something 
different  fueled  me  now— psychologically, 
physically,  and  emotionally— and  that  some- 
thing was  the  Tour  de  France. 

Every  member  of  our  Postal  team  was 
as  committed  to  the  Tour  as  I  was.  Besides 
me.  the  nine-man  roster  was  as  follows: 
Frankie  Andreu  was  a  big,  powerful  sprint- 
er and  our  captain,  an  accomplished  veter- 
an who  had  known  me  since  I  was  a  teen- 
ager. At  31,  he  was  the  second-oldest  rider 
on  our  team.  Kevin  Livingston,  26,  was 
one  of  our  talented  young  climbing  special- 
ists. He's  practically  a  kid  brother  to  me 
and  one  of  my  best  friends  in  cycling.  He 
often  roomed  with  me  on  the  road  and 
was  at  the  hospital  constantly  during  my 
cancer  treatments.  Tyler  Hamilton.  28,  was 
our  other  climber  and  a  rider  who  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  winning  a  race  in  his  own 
right.  George  Hincapie,  26,  was  the  U.S. 
Pro  champion  that  year  and  another  rangy 
sprinter  like  Frankie  (he'll  be  our  team  lead- 
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er  during  the  first  half  of  the  2000  cycling 
season).  Christian  Vande  Velde,  23,  was 
one  of  the  most  talented  rookies  around; 
Pascal  Derame,  29,  Jonathan  Vaughters, 
25,  and  Peter  Meinert-Nielsen,  33,  were 
loyal  domestiques  who  would  ride  at  high 
speed  for  hours  without  complaint. 

The  man  who  shaped  us  into  a  team 
was  our  director,  Johan  Bruyneel,  34,  a 
poker-faced  Belgian  and  former  Tour  rider. 
Johan  knew  what  was  required  to  win  the 
Tour;  he  had  won  stages  twice  during  his 
own  career.  In  1993,  he  won  what  at  the 
time  was  the  fastest  stage  in  Tour  history, 
and  in  1995,  he  won  another  when  he  out- 
dueled  the  great  Miguel  Indurain,  who  won 
the  Tour  five  consecutive  times,  in  a  spec- 
tacular finish  into  Liege.  It  was  just  Johan 
and  Indurain  alone  at  the  front,  and  he 
sat  on  Indurain's  wheel  the  whole  way  un- 
til he  pulled  around  and  passed  him  in  the 
sprint  across  the  line.  Johan  was  a  smart, 
resourceful  rider  who  knew  how  to  beat 
more  powerful  competitors,  and  he  brought 
the  same  sure  sense  of  strategy  to  our  team. 


T 


here  was  one  unforeseen  benefit  of 
cancer:  it  had  completely  reshaped 
my  body.  I  now  had  a  much  sparer 
build.  In  old  pictures,  1  looked  like  a  foot- 
ball player,  with  my  thick  neck  and  big 
upper  body,  which  had  contributed  to  my 


bullishness  on  the  bike.  But,  paradoxically, 
my  strength  had  held  me  back  in  the 
mountains,  because  it  took  so  much  work 
to  haul  that  weight  uphill.  Now  I  was  al- 
most gaunt,  and  the  result  was  a  lightness 
I'd  never  felt  on  the  bike  before.  I  was  lean- 
er in  body  and  more  balanced  in  spirit. 

The  doubt  about  me  as  a  Tour  rider 
was  my  climbing  ability.  I  could  always 
sprint,  but  the  mountains  were  my  down- 
fall. Eddy  Merckx,  the  legendary  Belgian 
rider  who  won  the  Tour  five  times,  had 
been  telling  me  to  slim  down  for  years, 
and  now  I  understood  why.  A  5-pound 
drop  was  a  large  weight  loss  for  the  moun- 
tains—and I  had  lost  20  pounds.  It  was  all 
I  needed.  Training  that  spring,  I  became 
very  good  in  the  mountains. 

I  rode,  and  I  rode,  and  I  rode.  I  rode  as  if 
I  had  never  ridden,  punishing  my  body  up 
and  down  every  hill  I  could  find.  There  were 
something  like  50  good,  arduous  climbs 
around  Nice,  where  Kik  and  1  made  our 
European  home.  These  were  solid  inclines 
of  10  miles  or  more.  The  trick  was  not  to 
climb  every  once  in  a  while,  but  to  climb 
repeatedly.  I  would  do  three  different  climbs 
over  the  course  of  a  six-  or  seven-hour  ride. 
A  12-mile  climb  took  about  an  hour,  so 
that  tells  you  what  my  days  were  like. 

I  rode  when  no  one  else  would  ride,  when 
even  my  teammates  stayed  in.  I  remember 
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one  day  in  particular,  Mas 
I  a  ia\\  spring  clay,  bit- 
ing a>kl  I  steered  my  bike 
into  the  Alps,  with  Johan 
following  in  a  car.  It  was 
32  degrees  and  sleeting. 
I  didn't  care.  We  stood  at 
the  roadside  and  looked  at 
the  view  and  the  weather, 
and  Johan  suggested  that 
we  skip  it.  I  said,  "No. 

Let's  do  it."  I  rode  for  sev- 
en straight  hours,  alone, 
lo  win  the  Tour,  1  had  to 

be  willing  to  do  that. 

We  arrived  in  Paris 
lor  the  preliminar- 
ies to  the  Tour, 
which  included  a  series 
o\'  medical  and  drug  tests, 
and  mandatory  lectures 
from  Tour  officials.  Each 
rider  was  given  a  Tour 
"bible,"  a  guidebook  that 
showed  every  stage  of  the 
1999  course  with  pro- 
files of  the  route  and 
where  the  feed  areas  were.  We  tinkered 
with  our  bikes,  changing  handlebars  and 
making  sure  our  cleats  fit  the  pedals 
just  right.  Some  riders  were  more  casual 
than  others  about  the  setup  of  their 
bikes,  but  1  was  particular.  The  crew 
called  me  Mr.  Millimeter. 

In  the  pre-race  hype,  our  U.S.  Postal 
team  was  considered  a  long  shot.  Few  cy- 
cling fans  believed  we  had  a  chance  of  win- 
ning. Instead  they  talked  about  Abraham 
Olano,  the  reigning  world  champion  from 
Spain.  They  talked  about  Michael  Boogerd 
of  Holland,  one  of  the  world's  top  three  rid- 
ers, who  had  beaten  me  by  less  than  a  tire 
width  three  months  earlier  in  a  one-day 
race,  which  really  pissed  me  off.  They  talked 
about  Alexander  Zulle  of  Switzerland,  a 
strapping  blond  strongman  without  an 
ounce  of  give-up,  as  I  would  learn  through- 
out the  Tour.  They  talked  about  who  wasn't 
there,  the  casualties  of  the  previous  year's 
doping  scandals  when  an  unprecedented 
nine  cyclists  were  disqualified.  I  was  a  foot- 
note, the  heartwarming  American  cancer 
survivor.  Only  one  person  seemed  to  think 
I  was  capable  of  it.  Shortly  before  the  race 
began,  someone  asked  Miguel  Indurain 
who  he  thought  had  a  good  chance  of  win- 
ning. Maybe  he  knew  how  I  had  trained. 
"Armstrong"  was  his  answer. 

The  first  part  of  the  Tour  was  the  brief 
Prologue,  a  time  trial  in  Le  Puy-du- 
Fou,  a  town  with  a  parchment-colored 
chateau  and  a  medieval  theme  park.  Al- 
though it  was  only  4.2  miles  long,  it  was  a 
serious  test  with  absolutely  no  margin  for 


In  the  pre-race  hype, 
our  team  was  considered 
a  long  shot.  I  was  a 
footnote,  the  heartwarmii 
cancer  survivor. 


error.  You  had  to  sprint  flat  out— that  means 
speeds  of  up  to  40  m.p.h— and  find  maxi- 
mum efficiency  or  you  would  be  behind  al- 
most before  you  started.  The  riders  who 
wanted  to  contend  in  the  overall  needed  to 
finish  among  the  top  three  or  four. 

The  course  began  with  a  sprint  of  2.5 
miles,  and  then  came  a  big  hill,  a  steep 
sufferfest  of  nearly  half  a  mile— a  climb  you 
couldn't  afford  to  do  at  anything  less  than 
all  out.  After  a  sweeping  turn,  it  was  a  flat 
sprint  to  the  finish.  The  course  would  favor 
a  bullish  rider  like  me,  and  it  had  also  been 
perfect  for  Indurain,  who  had  once  ridden 
it  in  a  record  time  of  8: 12. 

Johan  was  calm  and  exacting  as  he 
plotted  our  strategy.  He  broke  the  race 
down  into  sections,  or  "splits,"  with  time 
goals  for  each  increment.  He  even  knew 
what  my  heart  rate  should  be  during  the 
first  sprint:  190. 

Our  team  setup  consisted  of  two  follow 
cars  and  a  van.  In  one  car  were  Johan  and 
the  crew,  with  our  reserve  bikes  on  top,  and 
in  the  other  were  team  managers  and  any 
sponsors  who  happened  to  be  along  for 
the  ride.  The  van  carried  additional  bikes 
and  our  bags  and  assorted  other  equipment. 
If  someone  got  a  flat  tire,  a  mechanic  was 
available,  and  if  we  needed  water  or  food, 
the  crew  could  hand  it  to  us. 

Johan  directed  the  race  tactically  from 
the  car.  He  issued  time  checks  and  status 
reports  and  attack  orders  over  a  sophisti- 
cated two-way  radio  system.  Each  Postal 
rider  had  an  earpiece  and  a  small  black 
radio  cord  around  his  collar,  and  was  wired 
with  a  heart  monitor  so  that  Johan  could 


keep  track  of  how  our 
bodies  were  performing 
under  stress. 

For  the  Prologue,  rid- 
ers went  off  in  staggered 
starts  three  minutes  apart. 
Reports  drifted  back 
from  the  course.  Abra- 
ham Olano  turned  in  a 
near-record  time  of  8:13. 
Then  Alexander  Zulle 
actually  broke  the  record 
at  8:09. 

It  was  my  turn.  When 
I'm  riding  well,  my  body  seems  almost  mo- 
tionless on  the  bike  with  the  exception  of 
my  legs,  which  look  like  automated  pis- 
tons. From  behind  in  the  team  car,  Johan 
could  see  that  my  shoulders  barely  swayed, 
meaning  I  was  wasting  no  energy:  every- 
thing was  going  into  the  bike,  pumping  it 
down  the  road. 

In  my  ear,  Johan  gave  me  partial-time 
checks  and  instructions. 

"You're  out  of  the  saddle,"  Johan  said. 
"Sit  down." 

Not  realizing  it,  I  was  pushing  too  hard. 
I  sat  down  and  focused  on  execution,  on 
the  science  and  technique  of  the  ride.  I 
had  no  idea  what  my  overall  time  was.  I 
just  pedaled. 

I  crossed  the  finish  line.  I  glanced  at 
the  clock.  It  read,  "8:02."  I  thought,  That 
can't  be  right.  I  looked  again.  "8:02." 

I  was  the  leader  of  the  Tour  de  France. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  career  I  would 
wear  the  yellow  jersey,  the  maillot  jaune, 
to  distinguish  me  from  the  other  riders  in 
the  race. 

There  is  really  no  time  to  celebrate  a 
stage  win  in  the  Tour.  First  you're  hustled  to 
drug  testing,  and  then  protocol  takes  over.  I 
was  ushered  to  a  camper  to  wash  up  for  the 
ceremony,  and  presented  with  the  yellow 
jersey  to  change  into.  As  much  as  I  had 
trained  for  the  Tour,  this  moment  was  the 
one  thing  I  had  left  out.  I  hadn't  prepared 
for  the  sensation  of  pulling  on  that  shirt, 
of  feeling  the  fabric  slide  over  my  back.      jj 
In  Nice,  Kik  watched  on  TV  as  I    ? 
stepped  onto  the  podium.  She  jumped    z 
around  our  house,  shrieking  and  making    2 
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the  dog  bark.  When  the  ceremonj  was 
finally  out  I  walked  over  to  our  team 
camper,  where  I  used  the  phone  to  call 
hei    'Babe    I  said, 

\u  I  heard  on  the  othei  end  of  the  line 
was  "Oh  my  God,  oh  m\  God,  oh  mj 
God!"  and  she  burst  into  tears.  I  hen  she 
said,  "Damn,  honey,  you  did  it 

["here  was  a  second  supreme!}  sweet 
moment  of  victory.  As  I  made  mj  waj 
through  the  finish  area,  several  members 
of  my  old  Cofidis  team  were  standing 
around,  the  men  who  I  felt  had  left  me 

for  dead  in  a  hospital  room 

"That  was  lor  you."  I  said  as  I  moved 

past  them. 

We  set  off  across  the  northern  plains 
o\'  France.  1  was  the  first  American 
riding  for  an  American  learn,  on  an 
American  bike,  ever  to  lead  the  lour  de 
France.  (Greg  LeMond.  the  only  Ameri- 
can who  had  ever  won  the  race,  rode  for 


It  is  called  the  Race  of  Truth.  The 
early  stages  separate  the  strong 
from  the  weak.  Now  the  weak 
would  be  eliminated  altogether. 


French  teams.)  That  morning,  I  looked  at 
the  date:  it  was  July  4. 

Suddenly,  I  got  nervous.  The  yellow  jer- 
sey was  a  responsibility.  Now,  instead  of 
being  the  attacker,  I  would  be  the  rider 
under  attack.  I  had  never  been  in  the  po- 
sition of  defending  the  jersey  before. 

The  opening  stages  of  the  Tour  were 
the  terrain  of  sprinters.  We  hurtled  across 
the  plains  on  flat  and  monotonous  roads, 
playing  our  game  of  speed  chess  on  bikes. 
Nerves  were  taut.  Handlebars  clashed,  hips 
bumped,  tires  collided.  There  was  a  lot  of 
maneuvering  and  flicking  in  the  peloton. 
There  were  close  calls  and  a  couple  of 
classic  Tour  crashes. 

All  day,  every  day,  my  teammates  rode 
in  front  of  me,  protecting  me  from  wind, 
crashes,  competitors,  and  other  hazards. 
We  constantly  dodged  overeager  photog- 
raphers and  spectators  and  their  various 
paraphernalia:  baby  carriages,  coolers, 
you  name  it. 

In  the  second  stage,  we  came  to  a  2.5- 
mile  causeway  called  the  Passage  du  Gois, 
a  scene  of  almost  surreal  strangeness.  The 
Passage  is  a  narrow  blacktop  road  across 
a  tidal  marsh,  but  the  brackish  water 
floods  at  high  tide,  covering  the  road  and 
making  it  impassable.  Even  when  the 


road  is  passable,  it's  slick  .mil  treacherous, 

ami  the  edges  are  covered  with  barnacles 

ami  seaweed. 

I  he  peloton  was  still  bunched  up,  lull 
of  banging  and  maneuvering,  and  ii 

would  be  a  tricky  crossing.  The  first 
teams  across  would  have  the  sales!  pas- 
sage, so  most  of  the  Postal  riders  gath- 
ered around  me  and  we  surged  near  the 
front.  Along  the  way,  some  of  our  team- 
mates got  separated  and  wound  up  in 
a  second  group  liankie  Andrea  and 
George  Hincapie,  our  team  sprinters,  got 
me  over  with  no  mishaps,  but  it  was 
frightening;  the  road  was  so  slippery  un- 
der our  tires  that  we  hesitated  to  so 
much  as  turn  the  wheel,  and  we  fought  a 
crosswind  that  made  it  hard  to  keep  the 
bike  straight. 

Behind  us,  other  riders  weren't  so  lucky. 
They  rode  straight  into  a  massive  pileup. 

Somebody  had  hit  his  brakes,  and 
suddenly  there  were  competitors  lying  all 
over  the  blacktop,  victims  of 
a  huge  chain  reaction.  The 
rest  of  the  peloton  bore  down 
on  them,  and  still  more  rid- 
ers fell.  We  lost  one  of  our 
domestiques,  Jonathan  Vaugh- 
ters,  who  banged  his  head  and 
cut  his  chin  wide  open,  and 
had  to  abandon  the  Tour  alto- 
gether. Jonathan  had  averted 
disaster  in  another  crash  the 
previous  day,  when  he  vaulted 
headfirst  over  his  handlebars 
but  managed  to  land  on  his  feet.  He 
earned  the  nickname  El  Gato,  "the  Cat," 
from  the  peloton  for  that,  but  now  he  was 
out.  Tyler  Hamilton  came  away  from  the 
crash  with  a  sore  knee. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Passage  du  Gois 
was  one  of  the  more  critical  stretches  of 
the  race.  By  getting  across  the  Passage 
early,  I  picked  up  valuable  time,  while 
some  of  those  bodies  scattered  behind  me 
in  the  road  were  Tour  favorites.  Michael 
Boogerd  and  Alex  Zulle  both  crashed  and 
fell  more  than  six  minutes  behind— a 
deficit  that  would  become  more  and  more 
important  as  the  race  wore  on. 


0 


ver  those  first  10  days,  I  was  seeking 
a  balance:  I  wanted  to  remain  in 
contention,  but  also  to  stay  as  fresh 
as  possible  for  the  more  crucial  upcoming 
stage,  a  time  trial  in  Metz.  I  gave  up  the 
yellow  jersey  for  the  time  being  as  other 
riders  took  the  lead. 

Each  night  we  shared  the  same  routine: 
massages  for  our  sore  legs,  dinner,  and 
then  we  would  surf  the  six  channels  of 
French  TV  available  in  the  hotel.  Johan 
had  forbidden  me  to  bring  my  computer, 
because  I  had  a  tendency  to  stay  up  too 
late  fooling  around  on-line. 


We  sped  on,  across  the  plains,  while  I 

Iiiiii^'  back,  saving  myself. 

We  arrived  in  Met/  foi  another  time 

nil  and  in  this  one,  unlike  the  brief  Pro- 
logue, riders  would  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  win  or  lose  big  chunks  of  lime.  It 
is  called  the  Race  ol  Truth.  The  early 
stages  of  the  Tour  separate  the  strong  rid- 
ers from  the  weak.  Now  the  weak  would 
be  eliminated  altogether; 

The  trial  was  34.8  miles  long,  which 
means  riding  full  out  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Those  riders  who  didn't  make  the 
time  cut  would  be  gone,  out  of  the  race. 
Hence  the  Race  of  Truth.  It  wasn't  enough 
to  be  fast;  I  would  have  to  be  fast  for  more 
than  an  hour. 

As  I  warmed  up  on  a  stationary  bike, 
results  filtered  in.  The  riders  went  out  in 
staggered  fashion,  two  minutes  apart,  and 
Alex  Zulle  was  the  early  leader  with  a 
time  of  a  little  over  an  hour  and  nine  min- 
utes. I  wasn't  surprised. 

The  world  champion,  Abraham  Olano. 
set  off  on  the  course  just  in  front  of  me. 
But  as  I  waited  in  the  start  area,  word 
came  through  that  Olano  had  crashed  on 
a  small  curve,  losing  about  30  seconds. 
He  got  back  on  his  bike,  but  his  rhythm 
was  gone. 

My  turn.  I  went  out  hard— maybe  too 
hard.  In  my  ear  Johan  kept  up  his  usual 
stream  of  advice  and  information.  At  the 
first  two  checkpoints,  he  reported,  I  had 
the  fastest  splits. 

Third  checkpoint:  I  was  ahead  of  Zulle 
by  a  minute  and  40  seconds. 

I  saw  Olano  ahead  of  me.  He  had  nev- 
er been  caught  in  a  time  trial,  and  now  he 
began  glancing  over  his  shoulder.  I  jack- 
hammered  at  my  pedals. 

I  was  on  top  of  him.  The  look  on  Ola- 
no's  face  was  incredulous,  and  dismayed. 
I  caught  him— and  passed  him.  He  dis- 
appeared behind  my  back  wheel. 

Johan  talked  into  my  ear.  My  cadence 
was  up  at  100  r.p.m.  "That's  high,"  Johan 
warned.  I  was  pedaling  too  hard.  I  eased  off. 

I  swept  into  a  broad  downhill  turn, 
with  hay  bales  packed  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  From  out  of  the  crowd,  a  child  ran 
into  the  road.  I  swerved  wide  to  avoid 
him,  my  heart  pounding.  Quickly,  I  re- 
gained my  composure,  never  breaking 
rhythm.  Ahead  of  me,  I  saw  yet  another 
rider.  I  squinted,  trying  to  make  out  who 
it  was,  and  saw  a  flash  of  green.  It  was 
the  jersey  of  Tom  Steels  of  Belgium,  a  su- 
perb sprinter  who'd  won  two  of  the  flat 
early  stages,  and  who  was  a  contender 
for  the  overall  title.  But  Steels  had  started 
six  minutes  in  front  of  me.  Had  I  ridden 
that  fast? 

Johan,  normally  so  controlled  and 
impassive,  checked  the  time.  He  began 
screaming  into  the  radio.  "You're  blow- 
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mg  up  tin.'  lour  de  France!"  he  howled 
"You're  blowing  up  the  K mi i  de  France!" 

I  passed  Steels, 

l  could  Feel  the  lactic  acid  seeping 
through  mj  legs  M>  face  was  one  big 
gi  imace  of  pain  I  had  gone  out  too  hard, 
and  now  I  was  paying  li>r  it.  1  entered  the 
last  stretch,  into  a  head  wind,  and  I  felt  as 
though  I  could  barelj  move,  Willi  each 
rotation  of  m>  wheels,  I  gave  time  back  to 
Zulle,  I  lie  seconds  ticked  bj  as  I  labored 
toward  the  finish, 

Finally,  I  crossed  the  line.  I  checked 
the  clock:  1:08:36,  I  was  the  winner.  I 
had  beaten  Zulle  by  58  seconds.  I  fell  oil" 


We  had  been  on  the  bikes  for 
five  and  a  half  hours,  struggling. 
Now  it  would  be  a  question  of 
who  cracked  and  who  didn't. 


the  bike,  so  tired  I  was  cross-eyed.  As  tired 
as  I  have  ever  been.  But  I  led  the  Tour  de 
France  again.  As  I  pulled  the  yellow  jer- 
sey over  my  head,  and  once  more  felt  the 
smooth  fabric  slide  over  my  back,  I  decid- 
ed that's  where  it  needed  to  stay. 

We  entered  the  mountains.  From  now 
on,  everything  would  be  uphill,  in- 
cluding the  finish  lines.  The  first 
Alpine  stage  was  a  ride  of  82.5  miles  into 
the  chalet-studded  town  of  Sestriere,  on 
the  French-Italian  border,  and  I  knew 
what  the  peloton  was  thinking:  that  I 
would  fold.  They  didn't  respect  the  yellow 
jersey  on  my  back. 

I  held  a  lead  of  2  minutes  and  20  sec- 
onds, but  in  the  mountains  you  could  fall 
hopelessly  behind  in  a  single  day.  I  had 
never  been  a  renowned  climber,  and  now 
we  were  about  to  embark  on  the  most 
grueling  and  storied  stages  of  the  race, 
through  peaks  that  made  riders  crack  like 
walnuts.  I  was  sure  to  come  under  heavy 
attack  from  my  adversaries,  but  what  they 
didn't  know  was  how  specifically  and 
hard  I  had  trained  for  this  part  of  the 
race.  It  was  time  to  show  them. 

It  would  be  a  tactical  ride  as  much  as 
a  physical  one,  and  I  would  have  to  rely 
heavily  on  my  fellow  climbers  Kevin  and 
Tyler.  Drafting  is  hugely  important  in  the 
mountains:  Kevin  and  Tyler  would  do 
much  of  the  punishing  work  of  riding  up- 
hill in  front  of  me,  so  I  could  conserve 
my  energy  for  the  last  big  climb  into  Ses- 
triere, where  the  other  riders  were  sure  to 
try  to  grab  the  jersey  from  me. 


Some  riders  were  more 
threatening  than  others,  like 
Zulle  and  Fernando  Escarlin, 
the  lean,  hawk-faced  Spaniard 
who  was  another  pre-race  fa- 
vorite. These  two  would  trail 
me  most  closely  throughout 
the  race.  If  one  of  them,  let's 
say  Zulle,  mounted  an  "attack"  by  trying 
to  break  away,  one  of  my  Postal  team- 
mates, say  Kevin,  immediately  chased  him 
down.  A  rider  like  Zulle  could  get  away 
and  be  two  minutes  up  the  road  before  we 
knew  it,  and  cut  into  my  overall  lead. 

Kevin's  job  was  to  get  behind  Zulle  and 
stay  right  on  his  wheel,  letting  him  know 
the  breakaway  wasn't  working— a  psycho- 
logical ploy  as  much  as  anything  else.  This 
is  called  "sitting  on  him."  While  Kevin  sat 
on  Zulle's  wheel,  the  rest  of  my  Postal 
teammates  would  pull  me,  riding  in  front 
of  me,  allowing  me  to  draft  and  catch  up. 
Getting  through  the  day  without  succumb- 
ing to  any  major  attacks  is  called  "manag- 
ing the  peloton,"  or  "controlling"  it. 

There  were  three  big  cols,  or  peaks,  en 
route  to  Sestriere.  The  first  was  the  Col  du 
Telegraphe,  then  came  the  monstrous  Col 
du  Galibier,  the  tallest  mountain  in  the 
Tour,  then  Col  du  Genevre.  Last,  there 
would  be  the  uphill  finish  into  Sestriere. 

The  Spanish  attacked  us  right  from  the 
start.  Escartin  launched  a  breakaway  on 
the  Telegraphe  in  a  kind  of  sucker  play, 
but  we  kept  calm  and  refused  to  expend 
too  much  energy  too  early.  On  the  Gali- 
bier, Kevin  did  magnificent  work,  pulling 
me  steadily  to  the  top,  where  it  was  sleet- 
ing and  hailing.  As  I  drafted  behind  Kevin, 
I  kept  up  a  stream  of  encouragement. 
"You're  doing  great,  man,"  I  said.  "These 
guys  behind  us  are  dying." 

We  descended  the  Galibier  in  sweeping 
curves  through  the  pines.  Let  me  describe 
that  descent  to  you.  You  hunch  over  your 
handlebars  and  streak  70  miles  an  hour  on 


two  small  tires  a  half-inch  wide,  shivering. 
Now  throw  in  curves,  switchbacks,  hair- 
pins, and  fog.  Water  streamed  down  the 
mountainside  under  my  wheels,  and  some- 
where behind  me  Kevin  nearly  crashed. 
He  had  tried  to  put  on  a  rain  jacket,  and 
the  sleeve  got  caught  in  his  wheel.  He  re- 
covered, but  he  would  be  sore  and  fever- 
ish for  the  next  few  days. 

Now  came  Col  du  Genevre,  our  third 
mountain  ascent  in  the  space  of  six 
hours,  into  more  freezing  rains  and 
mist.  We  would  ride  into  a  rain  shower,  then 
out  the  other  side.  At  the  peak  it  was  so 
cold  the  rain  froze  to  my  shirt.  On  the  de- 
scent it  hailed.  Now  I  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  team,  and  the  attacks  kept 
coming,  as  if  the  other  riders  thought  I  was 
going  to  crack  at  any  moment,  and  it  made 
me  angry.  The  weaker  riders  fell  away,  un- 
able to  keep  up,  and  I  found  myself  out  in 
front  among  the  top  climbers  in  the  world, 
working  alone.  I  intended  to  make  them 
suffer  until  they  couldn't  breathe. 

On  the  descent  from  Col  du  Genevre, 
Escartin  and  Ivan  Gotti,  an  Italian  who  had 
won  the  Giro  d'ltalia  that  June,  gambled 
on  the  hairpin  turns  through  the  mists,  and 
opened  up  a  gap  of  25  seconds.  I  trailed 
them  in  a  second  group  of  five  cyclists. 

We  went  into  the  final  ascent,  the  long, 
hard  19-mile  climb  into  Sestriere  itself.  We 
had  been  on  the  bikes  for  five  and  a  half 
hours,  and  all  of  us  were  struggling.  From 
here  on  in  it  would  be  a  question  of  who 
cracked  and  who  didn't. 

With  five  miles  to  go,  I  was  32  sec- 
onds behind  the  leaders,  still  locked  in 
the  second  group  of  five  riders,  all  of  us 
churning  uphill.  These  others  were  all  es- 
tablished climbers,  the  best  of  them 
Zulle,  burly  and  indefatigable  and  haunt- 
ing me.  It  was  time  to  go. 

On  a  small  curve,  I  swung  to  the  inside  of 
the  second  group,  continued  on  pagi    135 
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Want  strong  bones? 

Your  bones  grow  until  about 

age  35  and  the  calcium  in 

milk  helps.  After  that, 

it  helps  keep  them  strong. 

Chicks  rule. 
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Streamlined 

Designed  by  garden  furniture  guru  Richard 
Frinier,  Brown  Jordan's  Streamline  transports 
the  "spirit  of  leisure"  into  the  third  millennium. 
Artful  parallel  lines  of  opaque  vinyl  tubing 
are  tinted  in  distinctive  colors  to  reflect 
light.  Hand-wrapped  over  weatherproof 
aluminum  frames, 
they  create  a  smart 
and  comfortable 
design  to  comple- 
ment modern  living 
environments.  For 
more  information, 
call  800-743-4252, 
ext.  221. 


Let  Me  Introduce  You 

Meet  Jeeves,  the  world's  first  Internet  butler. 
Simply  type  in  a  question  and  Jeeves  search- 
es the  Web  to  find  the  best  possible  answer. 
The  amazing  part?  You  get  to  use  your  very 
own  words.  No  more  complicated  word 
strings  or  one-word  searches.  How  do  I 
change  a  fuse?  What's  on  TV  tonight?  How 
do  I  start  my  own  business?  Jeeves  answers 
millions  of  questions  every  day.  Got  a 
question?  Ask  Jeeves  at  Ask.com. 


Screen  on  the  Green 

Banana  Republic  and  HBO  reunite  to  bring 
"Screen  on  the  Green,"  a  five-week  free 
outdoor  film  festival,  to  New  York, 
Boston,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Atlanta 
this  summer.  For  festival  information, 
visit  www.screenonthegreen.com  or  call 
877-262-5866. 


I    A  Tradition  of  Caring 


On  March  18,  at  the  Ocean  Trails  Golf  Club 
in  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA,  charity  took 
center  stage  as  some  of  Hollywood's  most 
celebrated  stars  gathered  for  the  second 
annual  Michael  Douglas  &  Friends  Celebrity 
Golf  Event,  presented  by  Mazda.  Stars , 
including  Sidney  Poitier,  Joe  Pesci,  Chris 
O'Donnell,  Andy  Garcia,  James  Woods, 
Thomas  Gibson,  Kyle  MacLachlan,  Kenny  G, 
and  Douglas  turned  out  in  support  of  the 
industry's  own  charity,  the  Motion  Picture 
&  Television  Fund.  Cameras  followed  the 
competition  of  three  celebrity  teams- 
coached  by  teaching  pros  Jim  McLean,  Jim 
Flick,  and  Butch  Harmon— and  the  event  was 
taped  and  broadcast  on  ABC  Saturday, 
April  8.  Sponsors  included  Dr  Pepper, 
Ocean  Trails  Golf  Club,  Concord  Watch, 
Gap,  and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Top  from  /eff:  Kenny  G,  Chris  O'Donnell,  Michael 
Douglas,  Joe  Pesci,  Andy  Garcia,  James  Woods, 
Kyle  MacLachlan,  and  Thomas  Gibson.  Middle 
from  left:  Tracy  Wass  and  Grace  Wong  of  Gap; 
James  Woods;  Rob  Good  and  Missy  Coggiola  of 
Gap.  Bottom  from  left:  Michael  Douglas  with 
Kelly  Good  of  Concord  Watch. 


The  Ultimate  Indulgence  Party 

More  than  700  guests  turned  out  on  Monday,  March  20,  at  the  Sky  Bar  in  Los  Angeles 
to  kick  off  Academy  Awards  week  at  indulge. corn's  "Ultimate  Indulgence  Party."  The 
event  benefited  the  Entertainment 
Industry  Foundation,  which  supports 
the  industry's  various  charitable  orga- 
nizations, and  launched  the  founda- 
tion's "New  Millennium"  Task  Force, 
whose  members  include  Hollywood's 
young  generation  of  philanthropists. 

From  left:  Selma  Blair  and  Jason  Biggs; 
Cathy  Taylor  and  Ken  Landis  of  indulge.com. 


CONTAINS: 


NON-REFLECTIVE 
SAPPHIRE   CRYSTALS 


SOLID   STAINLESS   STEEL 
OR   TITANIUM   CASES 


SCREW-DOWN    CROWNS 


A   SOUL 


Our  watches  are  renowned  for  their 
physical  features  -  their  elegant  styling, 
exceptional  workmanship  and  precise 
timekeeping  functions  -  but  it's  the 
spirit  of  the  Genuine  Swiss  Army 
Knife""  that  truly  sets  them  apart.  For 
better  than  a  hundred  years,  that  spirit 
has  driven  the  artisans  of  Delemont, 
Switzerland,  to  build  the  world's  most 
versatile  and  innovative  tools,  relied 
upon  by  soldiers  and  outdoor  enthusi- 
asts alike.  Today,  that  same  passion  for 
excellence  is  expressed  in  the  Wenger 
collection  of  fine  Swiss  timepieces. 
Crafted  of  steel,  quartz  and  sapphire 
crystal,  but  containing  far  more. 
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Jeweled  Swiss  quartz  chronograph,  split  second  timer  with  fly-back  functions  or 
autoquartz  movements,  water  resistant  to  100m/330ft.,  from  $695-5795 


The  commitment 
to  innovation  and 
excellence  which 
has  always  inspired 
our  Swiss  Army 
knives  now  leads 
to  an  impressive 
collection  of  fine 
Swiss  watches 


©WENGER 


MAKER    OF    THE    GENUINE    SWISS    ARMY    KNIFE 


1-800-447-7422.  www  WengerNA  com 


Available  at  Borsheim's,  1 -800-642-GIFT 


Every  day.  Everywhere.  People  need 
sexual  and  reproductive  health 
care  services.  Every  day,  anti-choice 
politicians  are  making  decisions  about 
our  health  and  well-being  -  working  to 
restrict  our  options.  Send  a  message  to 
Congress.  We  demand  the  freedom  to 
make  our  own  responsible  choices. 
It's  fast  and  it's  easy.  Log  on  to 
www.plannedparenthood.org/action 
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TO  TAKE  ACTION: 


www.plannedparenthood.org/action 


FOR  MEDICAL  API'OINTME 

800. 230. PLAN 


Planned  Parenthood 
Responsible  Choices 


Serving  nearly  5  million  women  and  men  in  875  medical  centers  across  the 

country,  Planned  Parenthood  is  the  most  well-known 
and  most  trusted  I KO V IDtK  of  sexual  and 

reproductive  health  care  in  the  U.S.  in  tact,  i  out  of  every  4 

women  in  this  country  has  been  a  Planned  Parenthood  patient. 

That's  why  Planned  ParentllOOd  is  also  the  most  trusted 
ADVOCATE  for  protecting  aCCeSS  to  those  very  health  care  services 

—  whether  we're  fighting  for  privacy,  access,  insurance  coverage, 

responsible  sex  ed,  or  more  and  better  options. 


to  take  action! 


Contact    Your    Nearest 

Planned    Parenthood 

Headquarters 

Planned  Parenthood  Golden  Gate 

San  Francisco,  CA 

415-441-7858 


Planned  Parenthood  Mar  Monte 

including  Santa  Clara,  Sacramento, 

Fresno  &  Monterey  Counties 

San  Jose,  CA 

408-287-7532 


Planned  Parenthood  Shasta-Diablo 

including  Butte,  Contra  Costa, 
Napa  &  Solano  Counties 

Concord,  CA 
925-676-0505 


Make  no  mistake.  Anti-choice  forces  are  attacking  our  rights  and 
freedoms.  While  health  care  is  personal,  the  defense  of  our  rights  is 
a  very  public  matter.  By  speaking  up,  we  can  help  to  safeguard  the 
future  for  ourselves  and  for  future  generations. 

The  Responsible  Choices®  Action  Network  mobilizes  people 
committed  to  defending  and  increasing  access  to  birth  control, 
abortion,  reproductive  health  care,  and  sexuality  education. 

Here's  how  you  can  take  action: 

Log  on  to  www.plannedparenthood.org/action.  You'll  access 
up-to-date  information,  and  you  can  even  send  a  message  straight 
to  Congress.  When  an  issue  arises,  you'll  get  an  email.  One  stroke 
on  your  keyboard  will  let  YOUR  representative  know  how  you  feel. 
It's  fast.  It's  easy.  And  it  works. 

For  more  information  about  supporting  Planned  Parenthood  in  your 
area,  call  the  Planned  Parenthood  headquarters  nearest  you. 


take  action! 


log  on  to 

www.plannedparenthood.org/action 

responsible . 

choices® 


InterMountain  Planned  Parenthood 

Montana 

406-728-5490 


Planned  Parenthood  Mar  Monte 

Reno,  NV 

775-688-5555 


Planned  Parenthood  Health  Services 

of  Southwestern  Oregon 

Eugene,  OR 

541-344-2632 


Planned  Parenthood  of  the 

Columbia/Willamette 

Portland,  Salem  and  Bend,  OR 

Vancouver,  WA 

503-775-4931 


Planned  Parenthood  of 

Western  Washington 

Seattle,  WA 

206-328-7735 


Planned  Parenthood  of  the 
Inland  Northwest 

Eastern  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho 
Spokane,  WA 
509-326-6292 

for  medical  appointments 

800.230.PLAN 

P  Planned  Parenthood 
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I  have  spent  a  lifetime 

dancing  with  love, 

and  what  has  it  given  me? 

A  compass  when  I  was  lost. 

Safety  when  I  was  in  danger. 

The  will  to  go  on  when 

everything  was  saying  give  up. 

When  I  was  young, 

love  teased  me. 

Now  that  I  am  old, 

love  sustains  me. 


The  Freedom  Zoom  150  is  the  world's  smallest  and  lightest  4x  zoom  camera. 

It  can  get  you  closer  to  great  pictures.  The  pictures  get  you  closer  to  what  matters. 

www.minoltausa.com  IVIIInI  wLI/\  Do  something  important 
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jiiNi'ii)  (Rom  i'\c, i  128  stood  up,  and 
derated.  My  bike  seemed  to  jump  ahead 
he  pack.  I  almost  rode  up  the  backs  of 
escort  motorcycles. 

From  the  follow  car,  a  surprised  Johan 
:i,  "Lance,  you've  got  a  gap."  Then  he 
J.  "Ten  feet." 

lohan  checked  my  heart  rate  so  he  knew 
v  hard  I  was  working  and  how  taxed 
body  was.  I  was  at  180,  not  in  distress. 
It  as  though  I  was  just  cruising  along  a 
road,  riding  comfortably. 
He  said,  "Lance,  the  gap's  getting  bigger." 
i  ripped  across  the  space.  In  .6  miles  I 
de  up  21  seconds.  I  was  now  just  11 
onds  back  of  the  leaders,  Escartin  and 
tti.  It  was  strange,  but  I  still  didn't  feel 
ling.  It  was  . . .  effortless. 
ITie  two  front-runners  were  looking  over 
ir  shoulders.  I  continued  to  close  rapidly. 
I  rode  up  to  Escartin's  back  wheel.  He 
need  over  his  shoulder  at  me,  incredu- 
s.  Gotti  tried  to  pick  up  the  pace.  I  ae- 
rated past  him  and  drew  even  with 
;artin. 

I  surged  again,  driving  the  pace  just  a  lit— 
higher.  I  was  probing,  seeking  informa- 
l  on  their  fitness  and  states  of  mind,  how 
y  would  respond.  I  opened  a  tiny  gap, 
ious.  Were  they  tired?  No  response. 
"One  length,"  Johan  said. 
I  accelerated. 

"Three  lengths,  four  lengths,  five  lengths." 
Johan  paused.  Then  he  said,  almost  casu- 
',  "Why  don't  you  put  a  little  more  on?" 
I  accelerated  again. 
•Forty  feet,"  he  said. 
When  you  open  a  gap  and  your  com- 
itors  don't  respond,  it  tells  you  some- 
ng.  They're  hurting.  And  when  they're 
rting,  that's  when  you  take  them. 
'We  were  four  miles  from  the  finish.  I 
we  my  legs  down  onto  the  pedals. 
"You've  got  30  seconds!,"  Johan  said 
>re  excitedly.  In  my  ear,  he  continued  to 
rrate  my  progress.  Now  he  reported 
it  Zulle  was  trying  to  chase.  Zulle,  al- 
ys  Zulle. 

"Look,  I'm  just  going  to  go,"  I  said 
o  my  radio.  "I'm  going  to  put  this  thing 
ay." 

The  bike  swayed  under  me  as  I  worked 
i  pedals,  and  my  shoulders  began  heav- 
r,  with  fatigue.  I  felt  a  creeping  exhaus- 
n,  and  my  body  was  moving  all  over 
i  top  of  the  bike.  My  nostrils  flared  as  I 
uggled  to  breathe,  fighting  for  all  the  air 
ould  get.  I  bared  my  teeth  in  a  half-snarl. 
It  was  still  a  long  haul  to  the  finish,  and 
was  concerned  Zulle  would  catch  me. 
it  I  maintained  my  rhythm.  I  glanced 
er  my  shoulder,  maybe  expecting  to  see 
ille  on  my  wheel.  No  one  was  there.  I 
•ed  forward  again.  Now  I  could  see  the 
dsh  line— it  was  all  uphill  the  rest  of  the 
iy.  I  drove  toward  the  peak. 


Was  I  thinking  of  cancer  as  I  rode  those 
last  few  hundred  yards?  No.  I'd  be  lying  if 
I  said  I  was,  though  I  think  that,  directly 
or  indirectly,  what  had  happened  over  the 
past  two  years  was  with  me.  It  was  stacked 
up  and  stored  away,  but  everything  I'd 
been  through— the  bout  with  cancer,  and 
the  disbelief  within  the  sport  that  I  could 
come  back— either  made  me  faster,  or  made 
them  slower,  I  don't  know  which. 

As  I  continued  to  climb,  I  felt  pain,  but 
I  felt  exultation  too,  at  what  I  could  do 
with  my  body.  To  race  and  suffer,  that's 
hard.  But  it's  not  being  laid  out  in  a  hos- 
pital bed  with  a  catheter  hanging  out  of 
your  chest,  platinum  burning  in  your  veins, 
throwing  up  for  24  hours  straight,  five  days 
a  week. 

What  was  I  thinking?  A  funny  thing.  I 
remembered  a  scene  in  Good  Will  Hunting, 
the  movie  in  which  Matt  Damon  plays  an 
alienated  young  math  prodigy,  an  angry 
kid  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  South 
Boston  tracks,  not  unlike  me.  In  the  film 
he  tries  to  socialize  with  some  upper-class 
Harvard  students  in  a  bar,  and  wins  a 
duel  of  wits  with  a  pompous  intellectual 
to  gain  a  girl's  affections.  Afterward,  Da- 
mon gloats  to  the  guy  he  bested,  "Hey. 
Do  you  like  apples?" 

"Yeah,"  the  guy  says,  "I  like  apples." 

"Well,  I  got  her  phone  number,"  Da- 
mon says  triumphantly.  "How  do  you  like 
them  apples?" 

I  climbed  those  hundreds  of  yards,  suck- 
ing in  the  thin  mountain  air,  and  I  thought 
of  that  movie,  and  grinned. 

As  I  approached  the  finish  line,  I  spoke 
into  my  radio  to  my  friends  in  the  support 
car,  Johan  and  Thorn  Weisel,  our  team's 
chief  patron. 

"Hey,  Thorn,  Johan,"  I  said.  "Do  you 
like  apples?" 

Their  puzzled  reply  crackled  in  my  ear. 

"Yeah,  we  like  apples.  Why?" 

I  yelled  into  the  mouthpiece,  "How  do 
you  like  them  fuckin'  apples!" 

I  hit  the  finish  line  with  my  arms  up- 
raised, my  eyes  toward  the  sky. 

And  then  I  put  my  hands  to  my  face  in 
disbelief  at  what  I  had  just  done. 

I  was  making  enemies  in  the  Alps.  My 
newly  acquired  climbing  prowess  aroused 
suspicion  in  the  French  press,  still  sniff- 
ing for  blood  after  the  doping  scandal  of 
the  previous  summer.  A  whispering  cam- 
paign began:  "Armstrong  must  be  on 
something."  Stories  in  L'Equipc  and  Le 
Monde  insinuated,  without  saying  it  out- 
right, that  my  comeback  was  a  little  too 
miraculous. 

I  knew  there  would  be  consequences  for 
Sestriere— it  was  almost  a  tradition  that  any 
rider  who  wore  the  yellow  jersey  was  sub- 
ject to  drug  speculation.  But  I  was  taken 
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international    film    festival 
newport,  rhode  island 

June  6-11 ,2000 


Now  in  its  third  year,  the  Newport 

International  Film  Festival  is  a  six-day 

extravaganza  of  screenings  and  parties  that 

attracts  over  7,000  filmmakers,  celebrities, 

journalists,  and  distinguished  guests  from 

around  the  world.  Less  frenzied,  less 

commercial,  and  more  film-friendly,  it  has 

quickly  distinguished  itself  as  the  festival 

where  art  ranks  before  commerce. 

Sponsored  by: 

Audi 

Bravo  Networks 

Cox  Communications 

Hotel  Viking 

Independent  Film  Channel 

Indian  Motorcycles 

Kodak 

Lacoste 

The  New  York  Times 

Nortek 

Residential  Properties  LTD 

Rhode  Island  Economic 
Development  Corporation 

Sprint  PCS 

Vanity  Fair 

Waterford  Crystal 

For  information  about  the  Newport 

International  Film  Festival,  please  log  on  to 

www.newportfilmfestival.com 


When  you're  in  the  yellow  jersey, 
you  catch  a  lot  of  wind. 
My  fellow  riders  tested  me  on 
the  bike  every  single  day. 
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aback  by  the  improbable  nature  of  the 
charges  in  the  French  press:  some  reporters 
actually  suggested  that  chemotherapy  had 
been  beneficial  to  my  racing.  They  specu- 
lated that  I  had  been  given  some  mysteri- 
ous drug  during  the  treatments  that  was 
performance-enhancing.  Any  oncologist,  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  would  laugh  at  the 
suggestion.  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
hide,  and  the  drug  tests  proved  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Postal  team  was  a 
blue-uniformed  express  train.  "How 
do  you  like  them  fuckin'  apples?" 
became  our  battle  cry.  We  entered  the 
transition  stages  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  riding  through  an  area  called 
the  Massif  Central.  It  was  odd  terrain,  not 
mountainous  but  hardly  flat  either,  just 
constantly  undulating  so  that  your  legs 
never  got  a  rest.  The  roads  were  lined  with 
waving  fields  of  sunflowers  as  we  turned 
south  toward  the  Pyrenees. 

It  was  brutal  riding;  all  we  did  was  roll 
up  and  down  the  hills,  under  constant  at- 


tack. There  was  never  a  place 
on  the  route  to  coast  and  re- 
cover, and  riders  came  at  us 
from  all  directions.  Somehow, 
we  kept  most  of  them  in 
check  and  controlled  the  pelo- 
ton,  but  the  days  were  broiling 
and  full  of  tension.  It  was  so 
hot  that  in  places  the  road  tar 
melted  under  our  wheels. 
On  the  bike,  we  were  always  hungry 
and  thirsty.  We  snacked  on  tarts,  almond 
cakes,  oatmeal-raisin  cookies,  nutrition 
bars— any  kind  of  simple  carbohydrate. 
We  gulped  sugary,  thirst-quenching  drinks, 
Cytomax  during  the  day  and  Metabol  at 
the  end  of  it. 

What  did  I  think  about  on  the  bike  for 
six  and  seven  hours?  I  get  that  question 
all  the  time,  and  the  answer's  not  very  ex- 
citing. I  thought  about  cycling. 

Finally,  we  reached  the  Pyrenees.  We 
rode  into  Saint-Gaudens  in  the  shade  of 
the  mountains,  through  a  countryside  that 
appeared  to  be  painted  by  van  Gogh.  The 
Pyrenees  would  be  the  last  chance  for  the 
climbers  to  unseat  me:  one  bad  day  in 
those  mountains  and  the  race  could  be 
lost.  I  wouldn't  be  convinced  I  could  win 
the  Tour  de  France  until  we  came  down 
from  the  mountains. 

The  pressure  was  mounting  steadily.  I 
knew  what  it  was  like  to  ride  with  the  pack 
in  55th  place  and  finish  a  Tour  de  France, 
but  the  yellow  jersey  was  a  new  experience 


;iiul  a  different  kind  ni 
pressure.  When  you're 

in  the  yellow  jersey,  as  I 
was  learning,  you  catch 
a  lot  of  wind.  My  fellow 
riders  tested  me  on  the 
bike  every  single  day.  I 
was  tested  off  the  bike, 
too,  as  the  scrutiny  I 
underwent  in  the  press 
intensified. 

All  I  could  do  was 
continue  to  ride,  take 
drug  tests,  and  assert 
my  innocence.  We  em- 
barked on  the  first  stage 
in  the  Pyrenees,  from 
Saint-Gaudens  to  Piau- 
Engaly,  a  route  through 
seven  mountains.  This 
was  the  same  terrain  I 
had  trained  on  when  it 
was  so  cold,  but  now  as 
we  traveled  over  col  af- 
ter craggy  col  it  was 
dusty  and  hot,  and  rid- 
ers begged  one  another 
for  water.  The  descents 
were  steep  and  menac- 
ing, with  drop-offs  along 
one  side  of  the  road. 
The  stage  would  finish  just  over  the 
border  from  Spain,  which  meant  that  all 
the  Spanish  riders  were  determined  to  win 
it— and  none  more  than  Escartin,  who  had 
followed  me  everywhere.  In  the  midst  of 
the  frenetic  action,  our  Postal  group  got 
split  up  and  I  found  myself  alone,  pursu- 
ing Escartin.  He  rode  like  an  animal.  All  I 
could  hope  to  do  was  limit  how  much 
time  he  made  up. 

As  the  mountains  parted  in  front  of  me 
on  the  second-to-last  climb  of  the  day,  I 
managed  to  ride  Zulle  off  my  wheel  and 
move  into  second  place.  But  there  was  no 
catching  Escartin,  who  had  a  two-minute 
gap.  On  the  last  climb,  I  was  worn  out  and 
I  bonked.  I  hadn't  eaten  anything  solid 
since  breakfast.  I  got  dropped  by  the  lead- 
ers and  finished  fourth.  Escartin  won  the 
stage  and  vaulted  into  second  place  overall, 
trailing  me  by  6: 19.  Zulle  was  7:26  back. 

The  next  day,  we  traveled  to  perhaps 
the  most  famous  mountain  in  the 
Tour,  the  Col  du  Tourmalet.  The  road 
to  the  top  soared  more  than  10  miles  into 
the  sky.  It  was  our  last  big  climb  and  test, 
and  once  again  we  knew  we  would  be  un- 
der relentless  attack.  By  now  we  were  sick 
of  riding  in  front,  always  catching  the 
wind,  while  being  chased  from  behind. 
But  if  we  could  control  the  mountains  for 
one  more  day,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny 
us  the  lop  spot  on  the  podium  in  Paris. 
As  we  labored  upward,  Escartin  and  I 
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shadowed  each  other.  I  watched  him  care- 
full)  On  the  steepest  part  of  the  climb,  he 
attacked.  I  went  righl  with  him  and  so 
did  Zulle.  Going  ovei  the  top  h  was  the 
three  of  us,  locked  in  oui  private  race  \i 
the  peak  we  looked  clown  on  a  thick  car- 
pel o\'  clouds  As  we  descended,  die  log 

closed  m  and  we  couldn't  see   10  feel  in 

front  of  us.  li  was  frightening,  a  high-speed 
chase  through  the  mist,  along  cliff  roads 
with  no  guardrails. 

All  I  cared  about  now  was  keeping  my 
main  rivals  either  with  me  or  behind  me. 
Ahead  of  us  loomed  a  second  climb,  the 
Col  du  Soulor.  Escarlin  attacked  again,  and 
again  I  went  right  with  him.  We  reached 
another  fog-cloaked  summit,  and  now  just 
one  more  climb  remained  in  the  Tour  de 
France:  the  Col  d'Aubisque,  4.7  miles  of  up- 
hill effort.  Then  the  mountain  work  would 
be  over,  and  it  was  an  all-out  drop  to  the 
finish  at  speeds  of  up  to  70  miles  per  hour. 

There  were  now  three  riders  in  front, 
fighting  for  the  stage  win,  and  a  pack  of 
nine  trailing  a  minute  behind  and  still  in 
contention  for  the  stage— among  them  my- 
self, Escartin,  and  Zulle.  I  didn't  care  about 
a  stage  win.  With  2.5  miles  to  go,  I  decid- 
ed to  ride  safely  and  let  the  rest  of  them 
sprint-duel  while  I  avoided  crashes.  I  had 
just  one  aim,  to  protect  the  yellow  jersey. 

1  cycled  through  the  stage  finish  and 
dismounted,  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
pleased  to  have  protected  my  lead.  We 
had  done  it.  we  had  controlled  the  moun- 


The  road  soared  into  the  sky. 
If  we  could  control  the  mountains 
(or  one  more  day,  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny  us  the  top  spot. 


I  wasn't  the  "his  nervous  membei  of 

our  team  Our  head  mechanic  was  so  edgy 
thai  he  slept  with  my  bike  in  his  hotel 
loom  Me  didn't  want  to  leave  it  in  the 
san.  where  it  could  be  prey  lor  sabotage. 
Who  kness  sshal  freakish  things  could  hap- 
pen to  keep  me  from  winning?  At  the  end 
of  Stage  17.  a  long,  Hal  ride  to  Bordeaux, 
some  nutcase  shot  pepper  spray  into  the 
peloton,  and  a  handful  of  riders  had  to  pull 
over,  vomiting. 

There  was  a  very  real  threat  that  could 
still  prevent  me  from  winning  the  Tour:  a 
crash.  And  1  faced  one  last  obstacle,  an  in- 
dividual time  trial  ewer  35.4  miles  around 
the  theme-park  town  of  Futuroscope. 

I  wanted  to  win  the  time  trial.  I  wanted 
to  make  a  final  statement  on  the  bike,  to 
show  the  press  and  cycling  rumormongers 
that  I  didn't  care  what  they  said  about 
me.  To  try  to  win  the  time  trial,  however, 
was  a  risky  proposition  because  a  rider 
seeking  the  fastest  time  is  prone  to  taking 
foolish  chances  and  hurting  himself— per- 
haps so  badly  that  he  can't  get  back  on 
the  bike. 

We  saw  it  all  the  time.  Just  look  at 
what  happened  to  Jonathan  Vaughters, 
who  had  split  his  chin  and  had  to  drop 
out  of  the  Tour.  I'd  nearly  crashed  my- 
self in  Metz,  when  the  child  jumped  out 
in  front  of  me  as  I  came  around  the 
tight  turn.  Zulle  would  have  been  only  a 
minute  behind  me  if  he  hadn't  crashed 
on  the  Passage  du  Gois. 
^^^^^^  My  agent,  Bill  Stapleton, 
\  came  to  see  me  in  the  hotel 
the  night  before  the  stage. 
"Lance,  I'm  not  a  coach,  but 
I  think  you  should  take  it 
easy  here,"  he  said.  "You've 
got  a  lot  to  lose.  Let's  just 
get  through  it.  Don't  do  any- 
thing stupid." 

The  smart  play  was  to  avoid 
any  mistakes— don't  lose  10 


tains,  and  after  three  weeks  and  2,200 
miles  I  led  the  race  with  an  overall  time 
of  86:46:20.  In  second,  trailing  by  6  min- 
utes and  15  seconds,  was  Escartin,  and  in 
third  place,  trailing  by  7  minutes  and  28 
seconds,  was  Alex  Zulle. 

I  still  wore  the  maillot  jaune. 

Oddly,  as  Paris  drew  closer,  I  got  more 
and  more  nervous.  I  was  waking  up 
every  night  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  I  was  sick.  The  night 
sweats  were  more  severe  than  anything  I'd 
had  when  I  was  ill.  I  tried  to  tell  myself 
the  fight  for  my  life  was  a  lot  more  impor- 
tant than  my  fight  to  win  the  Tour  de 
France,  but  by  now  they  seemed  to  be  one 
and  the  same  to  me. 


I  didn't  care. 

"Bill,  who  in  the  fuck  do  you  think 
you're  talking  to?"  I  said. 

"What?" 

"I'm  going  to  kick  ass  tomorrow.  I'm 
giving  it  everything.  I'm  going  to  put  my 
signature  on  this  Tour." 

"O.K.,"  Bill  said  with  resignation.  "So 
I  guess  that's  not  up  for  discussion." 

I'd  worn  the  yellow  jersey  since  Metz, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  give  it  up.  As  a  team 
we  had  ridden  to  perfection,  but  now  I 
wanted  to  win  as  an  individual.  Only  three 
riders  had  swept  all  of  the  time  trials  in  the 
Tour,  and  they  happened  to  be  the  three 
greatest  ever:  Eddy  Merckx  in  1969,  Ber- 
nard Hinault  in  1981,  and  Indurain  in  1992. 
I  wanted  to  be  among  them.  I  wanted  to 
prove  I  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  race. 


Ms  mother  flew  in  lor  Futuroscope, 
and  I  arranged  loi  hei  to  ride  in  one 
of  the  follow  cars.  She  wanted  to  see 
the  time  trial  but  it  frightened  her  as  much 

as  anything,  because  she  understood  cycling 
well  enough  to  know  how  easily  I  could 
crash  and  she  knew  this  day,  the  second 
to  last  of  the  race,  would  either  make  it  or 
break  it  for  me.  She  had  to  be  there  for  that. 

A  time  trial  is  a  simple  matter  of  one 
man  alone  against  the  clock.  The  course 
would  require  roughly  an  hour  and  15  min- 
utes of  riding  flat  out  over  35.4  miles,  a  big 
loop  through  west-central  France,  over 
roads  lined  by  buildings  with  red  tiled 
roofs  and  farm  fields  of  brown  and  gold 
grass,  where  spectators  camped  out  on 
couches  and  lounge  chairs.  I  wouldn't  see 
much  of  the  scenery,  though,  because  I 
would  be  in  a  tight  aerodynamic  tuck  most 
of  the  time. 

The  riders  departed  in  reverse  order, 
which  meant  I  would  be  last.  To  prepare, 
I  got  on  my  bike  on  a  stationary  roller 
and  went  through  all  the  gears  I  anticipat- 
ed using  on  the  course. 

While  I  warmed  up,  Tyler  had  his  go  at 
the  distance.  His  job  was  to  ride  as  hard 
and  fast  as  he  could,  regardless  of  risk, 
and  send  back  technical  information  that 
might  help  me.  Tyler  not  only  rode  it  fast 
but  led  for  much  of  the  day.  Finally,  Zulle 
came  in  at  1  hour  8  minutes  26  seconds 
to  knock  Tyler  out  of  first  place. 

It  was  my  turn.  I  shot  out  of  the  start 
area  and  streaked  through  the  winding 
streets.  Ahead  of  me  was  Escartin,  who 
had  started  three  minutes  earlier. 

My  head  down,  I  whirred  by  him 
through  a  stretch  of  trees  and  tall  grass, 
so  focused  on  my  own  race  that  I  never 
even  glanced  at  him. 

I  had  the  fastest  time  at  the  first  two 
splits.  I  was  going  so  fast  that  in  the  fol- 
low car,  my  mother's  head  jerked  back 
from  the  acceleration  around  the  curves. 

After  the  third  time  check  I  was  still  in 
first  place  at  50:55.  The  question  was:  could 
I  hold  the  pace  on  the  final  portion  of  the 
race? 

Going  into  the  last  3.7  miles,  I  was  20 
seconds  up  over  Zulle.  But  now  I  started 
to  pay.  I  paid  for  the  mountains,  I  paid  for 
the  undulations,  I  paid  for  the  flats.  I  was 
losing  time,  and  I  could  feel  it.  If  I  beat 
Zulle,  it  would  be  by  only  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. Through  two  last,  sweeping  curves,  I 
stood  up.  I  accelerated  around  the  corners, 
careful  not  to  crash  but  still  taking  them  as 
tightly  as  I  could-  and  almost  jumped  a 
curb  and  went  up  on  the  sidewalk. 

I  raced  along  a  highway  in  the  final 
sprint.  I  bared  my  teeth,  counting,  driving.  I 
crossed  the  line.  I  checked  the  lime:  1:08:17. 

I  won  by  nine  seconds. 

I  cruised  into  a  gated  area,  braked. 
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HOW  DO  YOU 
LIKE  THEM  APPLES? 

Armstrong  and  the 
U.S.  Postal  team  taking 

a  victory  lap  on  the 

Champs-  Elysees  after 

winning  the  Tour. 


and  fell  off  the  bike,  bent  over  double.  I 
had  won  the  stage,  and  I  had  won  the 
Tour  de  France.  I  was  now  assured  of  it. 
My  closest  competitor  was  Zulle,  who 
trailed  in  the  overall  standings  by  7  min- 
utes and  37  seconds,  an  impossible  mar- 
gin to  make  up  on  the  final  stage  into 
Paris.  In  elite  cycling,  to  make  up  even 
two  minutes  in  a  day  is  considered  a 
great  effort. 

I  was  near  the  end  of  the  journey. 

But  part  of  me  still  didn't  entirely  trust 
that  I  was  going  to  win.  I  told  myself 
there  was  one  more  day  to  race,  and 
after  dinner  I  stayed  sequestered,  got  my 
hydration  and  my  rubdown,  and  went  to 
bed. 

The  final  stage,  from  Arpajon  into  Par- 
is, would  be  a  largely  ceremonial  ride  of 
89.2  miles.  According  to  tradition,  the  pe- 
loton  would  cruise  at  a  leisurely  pace  until 
we  reached  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  where 
the  U.S.  Postal  team  would  ride  at  the 
front  onto  the  Champs-Elysees.  Then  a 
sprint  would  begin— this  was  still  a  presti- 
gious stage  to  win— and  we  would  race  10 
laps  around  a  circuit  in  the  center  of  the 
city.  Finally,  there  would  be  a  post-race 
procession,  a  victory  lap.  But  the  final 
stage  isn't  always  irrelevant  to  the  final 
outcome.  In  1989,  it  was  the  decisive  mo- 
ment of  the  entire  tour  when  Greg 
LeMond  came  from  behind  to  win  a 
sprint  to  the  finish.  It  was  a  great  moment 
for  him  and  a  terrible  one  for  Laurent 
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Fignon,  who  lost  by  eight  sec- 
onds after  three  weeks  of  rac- 
ing. 

This  year,  as  we  rode  to- 
ward Paris  with  my  victory  a 
foregone  conclusion,  I  did  in- 
terviews from  my  bike  and 
chatted  with  teammates  and 
friends  in  the  peloton.  I  even 
ate  an  ice-cream  cone.  The  Postal  team, 
as  usual,  rode  in  superbly  organized  fash- 
ion. "I  don't  have  to  do  anything,"  I  said 
to  one  TV  crew.  "It's  all  my  boys." 

Finally,  we  approached  the  city.  I  felt  a 
swell  of  emotion  as  we  rode  onto  the 
Champs-Elysees.  The  entire  boulevard  was 
shut  down  for  us,  and  it  was  a  stunning 
sight,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators lining  the  avenue  of  fitted  cobble- 
stones and  brick.  Horns  were  blowing,  the 
air  was  full  of  confetti,  bunting  hung  from 
every  facade.  The  number  of  American 
flags  swirling  in  the  crowd  stunned  me. 

The  10-lap  sprint  to  the  finish  was  odd- 
ly subdued.  I  simply  avoided  a  last  freak 
crash.  And  then  I  crossed  the  finish  line. 
It  was  finally  tangible  and  real.  I  was  the 
winner. 

I  dismounted  into  pandemonium;  there 
were  photographers  everywhere,  and  secu- 
rity personnel,  and  protocol  officials,  and 
friends,  clapping  me  on  the  back— there 
must  have  been  50  people  from  Austin. 

I  was  ushered  to  the  podium  for  the 
victory  ceremony,  where  I  raised  the  tro- 
phy after  it  was  presented  to  me  and  ac- 


The  smart  play  was  to  avoid 
mistakes.  I  didn't  care.  "I'm  goir 
to  kick  ass  tomorrow,"  I  said. 
"I'm  putting  my  signature  on  it. 


cepted  the  first-place  check  of  $400,000. 
(I  would  follow  Tour  tradition  and  split 
the  money  with  my  teammates.)  I  couldn't 
contain  myself  anymore,  and  leapt  down 
and  ran  into  the  stands  to  embrace 
Kristin.  The  photographers  surrounded 
me,  and  I  said,  "Where's  my  mom?," 
and  the  crowd  opened  and  I  saw  her  and 
grabbed  her  in  a  hug.  The  press  swarmed 
around  her,  too,  and  someone  asked  her 
if  she  thought  my  victory  was  against  the 
odds. 

"Lance's  whole  life  has  been  against  all 
odds,"  my  mother  told  him. 

We  were  whisked  away  as  a  team,  to 
get  ready  for  that  night's  celebration  ban- 
quet, an  elaborate  fete  for  250  people  at 
the  Musee  d'Orsay,  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  most  priceless  art  in  the  world.  To 
a  man  we  were  exhausted,  utterly  depleted 
by  the  three-week  ordeal,  but  we  looked 
forward  to  raising  a  glass. 

We  arrived  at  the  museum  to  find  the 
tables  exquisitely  set,  except  for  the  rather 
odd  centerpieces. 

There  was  an  arrangement  of  apples  at 
each  place.  □ 
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Makes  changing  your  hair  as  easy  as  changing  your  mind 

Feeling  sleek,  smooth  and  refined?  Or  in  the  mood  for  volume  and  body?  The  secret  lies  in  this 
breakthrough  process  of  Activated  Botanicals  .  Treat  your  hair  from  the  inside  out. 


JOHN  PRUL  Mn~CHEI_L  SYSTEMS. 
Only  available  in  fine  salons. 
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J  i  v  i  i  >  i_  IU1  CIVIl/  OCCUPATION:  Singer,  songwriter,  musician.  AGE:  2!.  PROVENANCE:  Victoria  and  Toronto. 
Canada.  BIG  BREAK:  Alter  being  pursued  by  several  labels,  she  signed  with  DreamWorks  Records.  "I  guess  it  was  a  magical 
tie.no  tape:  everybody  seemed  to  be  feeling  it."  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE:  Portuguese  parentage,  musical  family.  "I  knew  from  age 
lour  that  I  wanted  to  perform.  I  learned  to  play  trombone  and  ukulele  at  9  and  keyboards  at  II."  INSPIRATIONS:  Portuguese 
music,  Sade.  Porlishead.  Bob  Marley.  "I  grew  up  listening  to  all  kinds  of  music,  but  hip-hop  taught  me  how  to  sinu  with  alti- 
tude." WHAT  DOES  HER  MUCH-ANTICIPATED  DEBUT  ALBUM  (WHOA  NELLY',  OUT  NEXT  MONTH)  SOUND  LIKE?  Trip-hop 
meets  bossa  nova.  IS  THIS  THE  MORNING  OF  HER  OVERNIGHT  SUCCESS?  "I've  been  preparing  for  this  for  a  long  lime.  The 
standards  I  set  for  myself  are  realK  high,  but  I'm  such  an  optimist.  I  believe  that  we're  going  to  come  up  with  something  ureal. 
Music  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do  without  thinking."  ,  lM  K(miWlN 
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unci  Brandolini  was  born  in  Vietnam,  raised  on 
Martinique,  and  is  New  York's  designer  of  the 
moment.  Entering  the  Upper  East  Side  town  house 
thai  she  shares  with  Iter  Italian  husband,  Nuno,  two 
gorgeous  young  children,  and  a  corgi  named  Saigon  is  like 
popping  a  tab  of  acid:  the  walls  are  decked  in  her  own  cotlons, 
the  furniture  swathed  in  swirls  of  silk, 
the  windows  curtained  by  vibrant  saris, 
all  of  which  create  such  a  festive,  comfy 
atmosphere  that  one  never  wants  to 
leave.  Brandolini,  40,  claims  that  there 
are  days  she  doesn't  set  foot  outside, 
running  her  various  businesses 

ipartment  decor,  furniture,  fabrics, 
clothing— her  new  line  of  caftans  and 

djellabas  is  sold  at  Barneys,  Scoop,  and  Neiman's)  with  the  help 
of  the  speed  dial  on  her  Nokia  6160  cell  phone. 

"Speed  dial  is  for  work,"  says  Brandolini.  "Not  for  calling  lovers 
or  husbands."  Which  isn't  to  say  her  clients  don't  become  friends. 
"I  wouldn't  take  the  job  if  I  didn't  like  the  people."  The  people 
include  Nancy  and  Andrew  Jarecki  (No.  2),  "the  inventors  of 
777-FILM,"  and  Elena  and  John  Coumantaros  (No.  4).  "Her  family 
owns  all  the  yogurt  in  Greece."  Brandolini  confides.  "He's  a 
businessman."  What  kind  of  business?  "Who  knows?  They're  all 
businessmen;  my  husband's  a  businessman,  I  don't  know  what 
he  does."  Still  another  project  is  decorating  the 
ultra-modern  glass  house  in  upstate  New  York  of  the 
couple  at  No.  3,  Moyra  and  Andrea  Botta  (makeup 
artist  and  . . .  hmm,  another  businessman).  When  she's 
not  on  the  phone  with  clients,  she's  on  the  phone  for 
them,  ringing  up  the  Paris  shops  Galerie  de  Nobele  (No. 
6)— "They  have  exquisite  taste  in  furniture"— and  Galerie  Leda 
(No.  7),  which  showcases  19th-  and  early-20th-century 
European  pieces.  But  with  No.  8,  Brandolini  breaks  her  rule, 
speed-dialing  the  husband  she  met  13  years  ago  when  a  friend 
sneaked  her  into  his  offices  to  type  her  resume.  When  she  asks 
him,  "Where  are  we  having  dinner?,"  the  answer  is,  more  often 
than  not,  happily,  at  home.  — helen  schulman 


SARAH  JESSICA  PARKER 

actress,  HBO's  Sex  and  the  City 

Big  Stone  Gap, 

by  Adriana  Trigiani 
(Random  House). 

"Hilarious  and  romantic. 

I  couldn't  put  it  down — a 
real  page-turner." 
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NIGHT 
TABLE 


JOHN  SCANLON 

P.R.  guru 


James  Joyce, 

by  Edna  O'Brien  (Viking). 

"A  most  delicious  portrait 

of  last  century's  most 

cunning  linguist." 


ANDY  RICHTER 

comedian,  actor 

Have  a  Nice  Day!, 

by  Mick  "Mankind"  Foley 

(ReganBooks). 

"People  say  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 

was  a  great  entertainer,  but 

did  Sammy  ever  take  a  chair 

shot  to  the  head?" 


SAMANTHA  KLUGE 

partner  and  director  of  P.R., 
Sue  Devitt  Studio  makeup 

Traditional  Home  Remedies, 

by  Martha  White  (Time-Life  Books). 

"It's  both  a  useful  and 

a  humorous  guide  to  preventative 

and  curative  medicine.  You'll 

find  yourself  in  the  kitchen 

whipping  up  everything 

from  homemade  tinctures  to 

shampoos  in  no  time!" 
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Helen  Gurley  Brown  is  wild  again 


ind-Blowing  Sex'  For  three  decades,  putting 
phrases  like  that  on  the  cover  of  Cosmopolitan 
made  Helen  Gurley  Brown  a  poster  girl  for  bad 
behavior  in  a  good  way.  Now,  with  I'm  Wild 
Again,  a  spicy  memoir.  Brown  comes  clean  about  her  time  as  a 
kept  woman,  her  spectacular  run  at  Cosmo,  and  even  her  rela- 
tively recent  breast  implants.  Our  columnist  gets  a  preview. 

George  Wayne:  Your  hook's  title  threw  G.  W.  He  kept 
thinking.  When  was  this  old  broad  not  wild? 
Helen  Gurley  Brown:  The  truth  is  I've 
just  been  writing  and  writing  for  six 
years.  And  I  said  to  my  husband, 
"This  is  just  a  collection  of  snippets, 
thoughts,  philosophies,  anguishes,  hap- 
pinesses—just snippets  from  my  life.' 
And  he  said,  "You're  crazy.  You  can't 
call  that  book  Snippets  from  My  Life- 
nobody  will  go  near  it.  Here's  a  title  for 
you:  I'm  Wild  Again."  And  I  thought  it 
was  somewhat  legitimate.  It  means  I'm 
writing  again.  And  it  means  every  time 
I  write  I  say  something  outrageous,  and 
now  is  no  exception. 

G.W.  First  and  foremost,  what  are  Helen 
Gurley  Brown's  thoughts  on  vaginal  plastic 
surgery? 

H.G.B.  On  what? 

G.W.  Vaginal  cosmetic  surgery.  Is  it  a  trend 
for  the  21st  century? 

H.G.B.  I  am  not  knowledgeable— not  what- 
soever. I  have  heard  of  a  vagina  being  made 
smaller,  tighter.  That  has  been  around  for 
quite  a  while. 

G.W.  What  about  enhancing  the  labia?  The 
vaginal  lips? 

H.G.B.  I'm  not  knowledgeable  about  it.  But  it 
seems  like  absolute  insanity  to  me,  to  do  these  extra 
little  things.  I  don't  think  you  can  make  an  orgasm 
any  better.  An  orgasm  is  an  orgasm.  You  do  it,  you 
climax— wonderful,  terrific! 
G.W.  But  a  lot  of  women  don't  have  orgasms. 
H.G.B.  Well,  if  this  particular  kind  of  procedure  is 
supposed  to  help  them,  I  suppose  I  could  be  in- 
formed about  it.  But  I'm  pretty  passionate  about 
the  idea  that  your  brain  gives  you  orgasms 
along  with  your  cooperating  body. 
G.W.  Is  David  Brown,  your  husband,  on 
Viagra? 

H.G.B.  That's  very  personal!  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  David  is  doing  fine  with-    > 
out  Viagra. 

G.W.  Are  you  upset?  Is  that  too  personal? 
H.G.B.  Whatever  I  have  said,  I  have  said. 
G.W.  You  had  sex  with  Jack  Dempsey.   Was  he 
the  best— 
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H.G.B.  No,  he  was  fine.  I  won't  get  into  the  specifics. 
G.W.  C'mon,  girl! 

H.G.B.  That  would  be  denigrating  to  my  husband,  who  is  pret- 
ty good.  I  don't  want  to  be  out  there  saying  such. 
G.W.  Your  Cosmopolitan  took  off  from  the  first  hour. 
H.G.B.  Yes,  it  was  an  instant  success. 

G.W.  And  you've  said  that  Rex  Harrison  is  the  rudest  celebrity 
you've  ever  met  in  your  life. 

H.G.B.  I  guess  so— he  was  really  quite  abusive.  I  don't  re- 
member bad  celebrities,  because  I  tend  to  respect  them  and 
not  take  advantage  of  them.  Sharon  Stone  may  have  given 
me  a  bit  of  a  problem.  We  did  a  cover  shot  which  was  a 
really  big  deal  because  we  rarely  did  celebrities  at  Cosmo. 
We  did  the  Cindy  Crawfords  and  Rene  Russos 
of  the  world,  the  gorgeous  professional  mod- 
els of  the  time.  So  to  do  a  movie  star  was  a 
big  deal.  We  did  Sharon  and  we  gave  her 
photo  approval,  which  we  rarely  did.  When 
she  saw  the  pictures,  she  didn't  like  any  of 
them.  It  wasn't  an  attack  on  me  personally, 
but  it  was  time  and  money.  And  we  had  to 
start  over  because  she  didn't  think 
the  picture  was  O.K. 

G.W.  Was  it  hard  for  you  to  give 
it  all  up?  Did  they  have  to  push 
you  out  the  door? 
H.G.B.  They  did  not  push 
me  out  the  door.  I  wouldn't 
even  say  it  was  tough  to 
give  up  the  actual  job. 
It's  a  big  challenge  to 
put  out  a  successful  mag- 
azine every  28  working 
days.  And  after  having 
done  it  for  32  years  and 
at  75  years  old,  I  wasn't  devas- 
tated, but  I  still  miss  the  power.  You 
are  very  influential  as  a  magazine    m 
editor.   Everybody  courts  you  and    < 
adores  you  and  makes  a  big  fuss  over    t 
you.  And  all  the  free  stuff,  all  the  bas-    2 
kets  of  cosmetics  and  the  closets  of  " 
clothes.   I  miss  the  power  and  the    ■*, 
perks.  But  people  still  come  up  to  me    =j 
■t    on  the  street  and  tell  me,  "You've    g 
.     changed  my  life."  This  new  assign-    g 
I    ment  as  editor  in  chief  of  Interna-    » 
ional  Editions  means  I  have  gone    £ 
to  24  different  countries  to  start    ° 
new  Cosmos.  I  just  got  back    g 
from  Spain,  where  they  have    < 
started  a  24-hour  Cosmo  TV    * 
tt       station.  And  next  I'm  go-   I 
ing  to  Athens  to  launch    5 
Cosmo  in  Greece.  So    2 
I'm  busy.  2 
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satisfaction  guaranteed, 


save  up  to  75%  on  designer  fashion  for  men,  women,  kids,  home 
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<  bluefly.com 

fabulous  fashion,  fierce  prices. 
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ad  About  Thai  Spoils  Camp! 

Travel  correspondent  Man  Darien  goes  to  extremes 


1 


in  no1  Bure  the  boys  who  run  the  extreme-sports  camp  in 
San  Diego  had  ever  met  a  Park  Avenue  socialite  before  they 
all  called  me  "'Nan,  elude,"  stretching  out  "dude"  to  at  least 
three  syllables.  I  wasn't  offended;  it  was  soil  of  like  the  tunc  1 
had  the  argument  with  my  Sherpa  on  Everest  about  the  pronun- 
ciation of  "belay."  Belay,  ballet:  whatever  Just  get  me  home  alive. 
I  went  to  the  camp  with  my  young  friend  Candace  Bushnell. 
\)o  you  know  Candy''  She  wrote  the  book  Sex  and  the  City,  I 
think  she's  absolutely  divine,  the  most  underpublicized  writer  of 
her  generation,  and  she  has  the  most  fascinating  taste  in  men 
(Baywatch's  Michael  Bergin,  former  Vogue  publisher  Ron  Ga- 
lotti,  Alfonse  D'Amato).  My  favorite  weekends  are  when  Candy, 
Darren  Star  he's  the  executive  producer  of  Sex  and  the  creator 
of  Melrose  Place— wad  I  head  up  to  Canyon  Ranch;  we're  not  at 
the  ranch  for  five  minutes  before  we  have  cotton  balls  between 
all  our  toes  and  one  of  us  is  denouncing  some  famous  actor's 
cocktail-size  wiener.  Love  it!  An  absolute  wallow  in  the  gutter. 


\ 


s  soon  as  Candy  and  I  arrived  at  the  camp,  one  of  the  boys 
\  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  to  "get  radical."  My  brain  flashed 
to  that  time  my  lesbian  roommate  at  Vassar  dragged  me  to  that 
Weavers  concert,  so  I  said,  "No, 
darling,  but  thank  you." 
It  turned  out  he  was  in- 
viting us  skateboarding, 
which  we  went  and  did. 
Harrowing.  Moreover, 
out  under  the  hot  sun,  I 
became  parched  and  rep- 
:iV\^N^*fi^i*J   n  '  tilian,  and  all  I  could 

think  about  was  my 

body's  ever  diminishing 

capacity  to  self-lubricate. 

But  the  boys  were  adorable; 


what  with  their  interesting  facial 
hair  and  the  strange  vocabu- 
lary, 1  think  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien 
would  feel  very  comfortable 
amongst  them.  One  of  the 
boys  tried  to  get  friendly 
with  Candace,  but  she  re- 
buffed him,  saying  she  wasn't  en- 
tirely sure  about  his  gender,  let 
alone  his  assets.  I  was  a  big  hit  with 
the  boys,  too,  especially  when,  skate- 
board tucked  under  my  crepey,  68- 
year-old  arms,  I  would  yell,  "Half- 
pipe,  duuude!"  Truth  be  known,  I 
have  no  idea  what  a  halfpipe  is,  but 
if  it  is  a  drug  term,  the  scattered  quality 
of  these  boys'  brains  leads  me  to  believe  that  half  is  only  the  half 
of  it:  the  little  hut  where  these  gents  congregate  absolutely  reeks 
of  marijuana,  and  what  with  the  amount  of  snack  foods  these 
gents  consume  it's  a  miracle  that  their  bodies  are  not  a  veritable 
pageant  of  distended  bellies  and  man-breasts. 


t: 


l  he  next  morning  we  bungee-jumped.  Never  again.  Never, 
never  again.  The  hurtling  velocity  of  that  plunge  was  ab- 
solutely unmooring,  and  undid  my  last  two  face-lifts.  Candy 
looked  shaken,  too;  she  was  as  white  as  patent  leather.  Then 
the  boys  wanted  us  to  go  kite  surfing  (enormous,  mutant  stunt 
kites  zip  you  across  the  water  while  you're  strapped  to  a  tow 
board).  I  said,  "Darling,  not  on  your  life— I'm  a  Vassar  gradu- 
ate, not  a  navy  seal."  The  boys  were  so  charming,  however, 
that  I  relented.  But  then  Candace  refused  to  "kite,"  saying, 
"No.  I've  never  done  anything  this  risky  before,"  whereupon, 
in  disbelief,  I  screamed,  "Candace:  Al  D'Amato!"  So  she 
strapped  herself  to  a  board  and  zipped  right  across  the  water. 


Sport  .Night 
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scar  anticipation  ran  high  at  the  Cast  Your  Ballot 
cocktail  party  hosted  by  Zegna  Sport  and  Vanity  Fair 
days  before  the  ceremony.  At  the  benefit  for  Cedars- 
i  Medical  Center's  COACH  for  Kids 
Their  Families  held  at  the  Zegna 
Sport  Boutique  on  Rodeo  Drive,  nearly 
700  stars  and  industry  insiders  placed 
bets  on  who  would  take  home  golden 
statuettes.  Dennis  Quaid  and  Sylvester 
Stallone  cast  their  unofficial  ballots 
alongside  Cheryl  Tiegs,  Tom  Sizemore,  and  Larry  King. 
Randolph  Duke,  who  famously  dressed  best-actress 
ner  Hilary  Swank  in  olive  satin  for  the  ceremony,  joi 
Sugar  Ray  Leonard  and  Rebecca  Gayheart  in  predict- 
ing this  year's  winners.  — SIOBHAN  McDEVITT 
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uennis  Quaid  and 
Tom  Sizemore 


Rebecca  Gayhe 


Mike  Medavoy, 

Irina  Medavoy,  and 

Brian  Medavoy 


Sugar  Ray 
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Sylvester  Stallone 
nnrl  Jennifer  Flnvii 


MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 
wake  up  and  drive 
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Draw  crowds.  Avoid  crowds.  Draw  crowds.  Avoid  crowds 


t*S 


A  radically  redesigned  exterior.  Improved  handling 
with  available  Active  Trac™  drive  system  and  Sportronic™  transmission.  Standard  independent  suspension 
coupled  with  unibody  construction  provide  a  smooth,  car-like  ride.  Standard  seating  for  seven  with  a 
third-row  seat  that  folds  flat  into  the  floor.  Everything  you  need  to  draw  a  crowd,  avoid  a  crowd  or  even 
haul  one.  Nicely  equipped  at  $30,997.  Fully  equipped  at  $35,897. 


Morie-Chantal  and 
Pavlos.ot  Greece 


/' 


Alexandra  and 
Alexandre  von  Fiirstenberg 


Taki  Theodoracopulos 
and  Inez  Schwarzenbach 


Ebo  Tomei, 
Clarina  Notz, 
Peter  Notz,  and 
young  attendants. 


The  bride  and 
Kalliope  Karelia.      '^. 
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Natasha  Andress,  Emmanuel  de 
Savoie,  Victor  Emmanuel  de 
Savoie,  and  Marina  de  Savoie 
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^      Storming  the  Palace 

*J  hared  bloodlines,  vices,  and  school  days  at 
Le  Rosey  were  just  the  beginning  of  what  280  young  royals  and 
swells  used  to  fuel  conversation  when  they  gathered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  in  Gstaad  for  the  three-day  wedding  celebration  of  31 -year- 
old  Geneva-based  lawyer  Jean-Christophe  Hocke  and  Clarina  Notz, 
30,  a  goddaughter  of  Nureyev.  Many  of  the  guests— including  the 
achingly  good-looking  progeny  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  Aga  Khan,  and 
various  exiled  monarchs  of  Europe— felt  right  at  home  in  the  stone  halls  of 
the  aptly  named  hotel.  On  the  final  day  of  the  festivities,  a  hot-air  balloon 
whisked  the  bridal  couple  away  as  the  young  jet-setting  guests  began  plan- 
ning the  next  stage  of  their  international  merrymaking.  Only  a  few  people  no- 
ticed the  balloon  touching  down  minutes  later  about  a  mile  away  from  the  as- 
sembled group.  "It  was  a  nice  gesture  anyway,"  sniffed  one,  before  returning 
to  her  conversation  with  a  travel  agent  via  satellite  phone.      —KRISHNA  STEWART 
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Chris  Thorns* 

and  Celine*Brockmann  . 
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Jean-Christophe  Hocke 
and  Clarina  Notz 


Jordstrom 


Two    fragrances    from 
3LIIS LV  HER.RERA. 
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SEDUCE  AND  DESTROY 


The  spark  that  most  people 
acquire  on  their  wedding  day, 
that's  Ibm  Cruise  on  a  typical 
weeknight.  Photographed  at 
Raleigh  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
March  27,  2000. 
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Tom  Cruise's  eyes  still  light  up  when  he  talks  about 

making  movies,  even  after  a  career  of  hits  spanning  Top  Gun,  Rain  Man, 

and  Magnolia;  co-stars  such  as  Dustin  Hoffman,  Paul  Newman, 

and  George  C.  Scott;  and  directors  including  Martin  Scorsese,  Oliver  Stone, 

and  Francis  Ford  Coppola.  In  two  days  of  soul-searching  interviews, 

Cruise  takes  his  Jerry  Maguire  director,  CAMERON  CROWE,  from  the 

underwear  dance  in  Risky  Business  to  the  epic,  joyful  struggle 

of  making  Eyes  Wide  Shut  with  wife  Nicole  Kidman  and  the 

late  Stanley  Kubrick — and  then  on  to  the  cliff-hanger  scene  in  his 

latest  film,  John  Woo's  Mission:  Impossible  2 


photographs    BY    ANNIE     LEIBOVITZ     •      STYLED    BY    NICOLETTA     SANTORO 


"If  your  choices  arc  basei 

«n»ssc>."  Cruise  «j 

"and  (lie  lilui  doesn't  do  \ 

what  does  thai  mean?  Il  Id 

XIII  "illl  IIOllll 


"I  get  paid 

because  Fm  worth 

and  they  should  pay 

me  that  much. 

But  Fve  never 

one  work  for  money, 

ever. 
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all  1998.  Tom  Cruise  is  on 
the  phone.  He  has  just  finished  reading  my 
very  long  new  script,  set  in  1973,  a  semi- 
autobiographical  story  about  my  love  affair 
with  music  and  rock  journalism.  In  the  com- 
ing months.  Cruise  will  be  making  Mission- 
Impossible  2  and  Magnolia,  having  recuper- 
ated from  the  two  years  he  spent  shooting 
Eyes  Wide  Shut  with  Stanley  Kubrick.  I  will 
be  filming  my  own  movie  with  Billy  Crudup, 
Kate  Hudson,  Frances  McDormand,  and 
an  unknown  actor  from  Utah,  Patrick  Fugit, 
in  the  lead. 

"If  you  want  to  hear  anything  read  aloud," 
says  Cruise,  "let  me  know." 

Actually,  there  is  a  part  I'm  interested  in 
hearing.  It's  the  part  of  Lester  Bangs,  the 
late,  great  rock  critic,  one  of  the  wonderful 
shadow  figures  in  modern  music.  Bangs  was 
a  beefy  man,  part  blowhard  and  part  poet; 
those  who  loved  him  complained  about  his 
smell.  He  had  given  me  my  first  national 
assignment,  for  Creem  magazine.  The  scene 
I  want  to  hear  read  aloud  is  based  on  an 
actual  conversation  we'd  had.  In  anguish 
over  a  story  I  owed  Rolling  Stone,  I  had 
called  my  then  hero  Bangs  for  advice.  He 
had  true  contempt  for  flash  over  substance, 
a  gregarious  hatred  for  all  things  faux.  He 
was  suspicious  of  celebrity,  and  now,  almost 
16  years  after  his  death,  his  words  are  being 
spoken  by  the  world's  most  successful  and 
glamorous  star,  Tom  Cruise. 

This  is  a  few  days  after  our  phone  con- 
versation. "Great  art,"  says  Cruise  as  Bangs, 
pacing  across  the  small  screening  room/den 
in  his  Los  Angeles  home,  "is  about  guilt 
and  longing.  Love  disguised  as  sex.  Sex 
disguised  as  love.  And  let's  face  it,  you've 
got  a  big  head  start." 

The  words  rattle  to  life,  and  I  soon 
glimpse  the  level  of  performance  I  will  later 
get  from  Philip  Seymour  Hoffman  as 
Lester  Bangs. 

"Good-looking  people— they  have  no 
spine,"  thunders  Cruise.  "They  get  the  girls, 
but  we're  smarter!" 

Cruise  closes  my  script.  "That  was  fun," 
he  says. 

Spring  2000.  Cruise  works  late  into  the 
night  on  the  score  of  Mission:  Impossible  2. 
For  a  climactic  moment  in  the  last  reel, 


dure  i.. i  l.'lin  WOO  prodlicei  tU  tOl  (  rinse. 
and  compose!  Hans  /iininer  choose  t < .  aban 

Jen  large-scale  orchestration  in  favoi  of  a 

simple  guitar  score.  I  he  bullets  suddenly 
mean  more,  and  in  a  key  moment  between 
(  rinse  and  his  co-star.  Thandie  Newton,  the 
emotional    story    roars    lo    life.    It    is    what 

moviemaking  is  about,  at  its  best. 

The  session  finished.  Cruise  is  unable  to 
drive  home.  He's  too  excited.  He  stands  on 
the  dark  Santa  Monica  street,  laughing,  re- 
capping the  evening's  events.  Even  in  the 
darkness,  his  eyes  catch  the  light  from  a 
nearby  street  the  spark  that  most  people 
acquire  on  their  wedding  day,  that's  Tom 
Cruise  on  a  typical  weeknight.  He  hasn't 
slept  more  than  a  few  hours  per  night  in 
weeks.  He  misses  his  family,  off  in  Australia, 
where  his  wife,  Nicole  Kidman,  has  been 
filming  Moulin  Rouge  with  director  Baz  Luhr- 
mann.  He  has  ridden  the  awards  circuit  with 
Magnolia,  including  an  Oscar  nomination 
for  best  supporting  actor.  In  little  more 
than  a  month,  Mission:  Impossible  2  will  be 
in  theaters.  At  37,  he  has  accomplished 
enough  to  be  jaded,  three  or  four  times  over, 
but  Tom  Cruise  is  still  buzzed  on  movies. 

e  sat  down  in  mid- 
April  for  a  conver- 
sation about  his  life 
as  an  actor.  The  talk 
would  stretch  over 
two  days  and  include 
some  soul-searching 
not  often  seen  in  his  interviews.  I  had  directed 
him  in  Jerry  Maguire,  so  I  was  well  aware  of 
Cruise's  infectious  movie-fandom.  Before  I 
could  even  turn  on  the  tape  recorder,  Cruise, 
chewing  gum  and  wearing  a  cap  that  read 
"Sonny  Liston  Night  Train,"  was  off  and 
running.  He  was  discussing  Scorsese's  The 
King  of  Comedy,  a  movie  he  misunderstood 
on  first  viewing  and  later  revisited  to  find 
that  it  was  one  of  his  favorites. 

tom  cruise:  . . .  and  I  think  that  it's  interest- 
ing because,  you  know,  I  hear  that  about 
Eyes  Wide  Shut  too— that  people  had  a  pre- 
conception. And  I  see  how  that  affected 
the  picture. 

cameron  crowe:  What  do  you  think  they  ex- 
pected? 

cruise:  [He  shifts  on  the  sofa.  For  a  moment 
he  appears  to  consider  the  politic  response 
. . .  and  then,  shrugging,  opts  to  think  aloud] 
Well,  I  think  they  expected  some  big  sex 
movie.  As  opposed  to— and  Stanley  was 
very  specific  about  it— sexual  obsession  and 
jealousy.  It's  not  about  sex.  And  there  were 
rumors  out  there  about  how  Stanley  was 
going  to  make  a  pornographic  picture.  But 
that  wasn't  the  movie  he  was  making.  You 
can  see  that  they  didn't  quite  grasp  what 
the  movie  was,  even  when  they  saw  it,  be- 
cause they  carried  the  baggage  in.  They  read 


[screenwriter  Frederic]  Raphael's  ridicul 
book  [which  portrayed  Kubrick  as  a  sel 
sciYing  collaborator!  And  they  kind  of 
viewed  it  based  on  that. 
crowe:  Do  you  think  the  teaser  trailer  ha< 
something  lo  do  with  the  expectation  of 
more  pornographic  movie?  Was  he  toyin 
with  those  expectations? 
cruise:  Probably.  That  [trailer]  was  the  fin 
stage  for  him.  You  have  to  understand:  it' 
Stanley  Kubrick.  It's  not  going  to  be  wh* 
you  think  it  is.  And  he's  not  going  to  te 
you  everything.  So  even  the  people  who  thin 
they  know  Stanley  Kubrick's  movies 
missed  it.  Because  whatever  preconceptio 
you  have,  you've  got  to  take  it  on  its  ow 
merits  and  not  the  surrounding  elements.  I 
the  same  way,  when  I  look  back  at  Ryan 
Daughter  and  I  hear  and  read  the  stu 
that  David  Lean  went  through  . . .  [The  bij 
budget  1970  film  was  panned  by  critics  an 
did  poorly  at  the  box  office;  the  experienc 
discouraged  Lean,  the  director,  from  mal 
ing  another  film  until  1984's  A  Passage 
India.]  It's  a  very  painful,  lonely,  desperat 
picture.  [Shakes  head.]  And  a  great  one. 
crowe:  How  do  you  consider  those  yeai 
spent  filming  Eyes  Wide  Shut!  Acting  years 
Student  years?  Exploratory  years? 
cruise:  Yeah,  exploratory  years.  Acting  year 

Student  years  with  him,  definitely [Cruii 

yanks  a  cushion  from  the  sofa  and  props 
behind  him,  stretching  his  feet  over  the  an, 
rest.  Warming  to  the  subject,  he  continues 
Because  Bill  [his  character  in  the  film, 
tightly  wound  doctor]  ...  I  didn't  like  pla; 
ing  Dr.  Bill.  I  didn't  like  him.  This  guy 
holding  everything  in  for  such  a  long  timi 
And  he  never  broke  out.  Every  momen 
it's  just  about  containment.  It  was  unplea 
ant.  Who  wants  to  be  there  that  long?  [Pause 
And  Stanley  understood  that.  But  to 
there  with  him  and  to  see  how  he  create* 
and  what  he  did  . . .  time  was  important 
him.  I  learned  a  hell  of  a  lot.  A  hell  of 
lot.  Stuff  that  I  know  has  carried  onto  of 
er  pictures  that  I've  done.  Magnolia  . . .  th 
character  [the  charismatic  leader  of  "S 
duce  and  Destroy"  seminars  for  men]  w; 
the  perfect  character  to  play  after  Bill  Ha 
ford.  [Laughs.]  Just  break  it  out!  Reall 
That  was  a  kind  of  a  gift,  to  play  that. 
crowe:  Did  you  sit  down  with  Kubrick  ar 
talk  about  his  work? 
cruise:  Yeah,  I  did.  Oh,  I  did.  I  talked  aboi 
all  his  pictures.  And  he  broke  down  how 
figured  out  the  whole  thing,  how  to  sho< 
2001.  How  he  came  up  with  "Singin'  in  tl 
Rain"  in  A  Clockwork  Orange.  He  show* 
me  the  camera  that  he  threw  out  the  windc 
during  Clockwork  Orange.  [Smiles  fondly] 
crowe:  How  did  he  come  up  with  "Singi 
in  the  Rain"? 
cruise:  Kubrick  was  on  the  set  [shooting  tl 
scene]  and  he  asked  [actor]  Malcolm  M 
Dowell,  "Can  you  (ontinuid  on  paoi 
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"I  am  who  I  am. 

'Tom  Cruise  is  not  a 

character  I  play. 

Its  me. 


WHO  COMPLETES  WHO? 


Question:  "Can  Crant 

once  said.  •K>er\one  wants 

to  be  Can  Grant  . . .  e>en  me.' 

Do  you  Tecl  that  way  about 

loin  Cruise?"  Answer:  "No. 

I  want  to  be  n»  kills." 


"Cod.  was  it  stressful.  Are  you  kidding?  Making  a  moN 


)nith  your  wife  and  with  Stanley  Kubrick? 


BEST  RECLINING  ACTOR 


"I'd  like  to  »m  | .1  •  1  Acmkim 

\uard|.  Il  noiild  Ik-  Tun.  V>u  know, 

I'm-  then  m\  lift-  in  this." 


(U|)I\(..(;()IN(,.  (i()M 

Snllivl)>\  loiilmllinu  sli.m  linlili  i 
\Jlivil  l.iultiiKiii   slum ii  itilh  his  siK'ialili' 
i>il(>  .Inch,  in  l')8').  mill.  i»/i/>«w7c, 
Sothchi's  Cli.O.  I)t'«li'  UriMiks  nsiyiuil 
llii'ir  lAtiiiliu'  |iiisiiions  in  ItIiiiwin. 
ultti  roiii|ii'iiiiu  miction  house  Christie's 
Informed  the  Justice  l)c|>iirluiciil 
linn  the  Iwit  linns  m;i>  Iiiim'  collude 
in  pricc-ti\iii)>. 


a* 
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Christopher  Davidge's  parting  shot  as  Christie's  C.E.O., 

before  he  left  for  India  with  a  beautiful  young  employee,  was  to  provide  evidence 

that  the  venerable  auction  house  may  have  fixed  prices  with  rival  Sotheby's. 

Davidge's  motives — revenge  for  being  derided  as  "the  butler"?  the  amnesty  he  and  his 

firm  would  receive? — are  unclear.  But,  as  ROBERT  LACEY  reports  from 

•Jew  York,  London,  and  Palm  Beach,  the  resulting  anti-trust  case  against  Sotheby's  has 

derailed  the  career  of  C.E.O.  Dede  Brooks,  shaken  the  social  standing 

of  controlling  shareholder  Alfred  Taubman  and  his  wife, 

Judy,  and  temporarily  turned  a  laconic  prosecutor  from  Brooklyn 

into  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  art  world 


fe 


hristic's  thought  they  had  it  in  the 
bag  the  $10  million  estate  ol  I  loyd 

II  Smith  ol  Palm  Beach:  .1  <  'ezanne, 
a  couple  of  Renoirs,  a  pair  ol  George 

III  tables,  and  a  treasure  chest  of  jew- 
els I  he  prize  of  the  jewelry  collection 
was  an  extraordinary  ('artier  sapphne- 

and-diamond  bracelet,  1X2  diamonds 
surrounding  seven  huge,  cushion-shaped 
Kashmir  sapphires  of  beautiful,  violet 
sleepiness. 

Sotheby's  also  wanted  the  collection. 
For  both  auction  houses  the  Smith  es- 
tate would  provide  a  useful  start  for  their  first  art,  jewelry,  and 
furniture  sales  of  the  millennium.  But  Christie's  reckoned  they 
had  the  inside  track,  since  old  Mr.  Smith,  a  widower,  had  been 
cared  for  with  unfailing  devotion  in  his  declining  years  by  Helen 
Cluett,  Christie's  energetic  and  well-connected  senior  states- 
woman  in  Florida.  Back  in  the  80s,  Cluett  had  muscled  Sothe- 
by's aside  in  order  to  put  Christie's  on  the  map  in  Palm  Beach. 
Helen  Cluett  and  Lloyd  Smith  were  fixtures  on  the  Palm  Beach 
social  calendar,  Helen  wheeling  the  old  man  to  the  smartest  par- 
ties. She  was  an  established  and  valued  friend  of  the  family. 
When  Helen  entertained,  Lloyd  occupied  the  room  of  honor  in 
his  wheelchair. 

After  Lloyd  Smith's  death  in  October  1999,  the  executors  set 
Wednesday,  January  26,  as  the  date  for  the  "pre-auction  auc- 
tion" between  the  two  houses  in  Palm  Beach.  Christie's  would 
make  their  pitch  between  one  and  three  p.m.  Sotheby's  had 


from  four  until  six  o'clock.  Christie's  team  featured  their  Genev 
based  international  jewelry  chief,  Francois  Curiel. 

Then  the  weather  intervened.  On  the  afternoon  of  January  2 
heavy  snowstorms  began  to  blanket  the  Northeast.  The  Sothety 
pilch  group  of  six  were  all  booked  on  flights  out  of  New  York  tl 
next  morning,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  flights  would  get  ca 
celed  or  at  least  delayed.  Chartering  a  private  jet  was  the  only  wi 

"A  jet!"  hisses  one  of  the  Christie's  team  through  gritted  teet 

As  is  usual  for  such  bidding  contests,  each  team  arrived  wil 
a  mock-up  brochure,  a  schedule  of  estimates,  and  detailed  pr 
motion  plans,  but  the  private  jet  seemed  to  make  a  particul; 
impression.  "God,"  sighed  a  Sotheby's  vice  president,  "was  c 
our  side."  Once  Sotheby's  had  declared  how  much  they  wou 
spend  promoting  the  collection,  they  had  the  deal,  and  the  e 
ecutors  announced  it  the  next  day. 

It  was  a  classic  coup  in  the  thrust  and  counterthrust  of  rive 
ry  between  the  two  houses,  and  Christie's  chairman,  Steph* 
Lash,  was  philosophical  about  it.  "We  just  can't  possibly  affoi 
it,"  he  explained,  trying  to  console  Helen  Cluett. 

What  Lash  did  not  tell  his  Florida  lieutenant  was  that  the  ca> 
ture  of  the  Smith  estate  was  by  no  means  Christie's  chief  priori 
in  late  January.  In  New  York,  Christie's  was  concluding  a  da 
gerous  set  of  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  Justice  Departmei 
which  threatened  the  very  future  of  the  auction  house  and  whic 
would  soon  wipe  the  smile  off  the  face  of  everyone  at  Sotheby' 
Christie's  had  handed  federal  investigators  material  indicatir 
that  the  two  firms  may  have  violated  anti-trust  regulations. 

The  art-auction  world  could  never  be  the  same  again,  and  tl 
bombshell  stemmed  from  a  file  of  papers  deposited  with  tl 
auction  house's  lawyers  by  its  retiring  chii 
executive,  Christopher  Davidge. 

avidge  was  installed  as  mai 

aging  director  of  Christie 

U.K.  in  1985  with  a  briefir 

of  exquisite  condescension  t 

one  of  the  senior  partners,  a 

Old  Etonian.  "Well,  Davidge 

he  was  told,  "it's  like  hors 

breeding.  Every  now  and  again  the  thorougl 

breds  get  too  refined  and  you  need  to  bring  i 

an  old  broodmare  to  give  some  toughness 

the  breed.  I  see  you  as  the  old  broodmare." 

With  his  blow-dried  hair,  his  chunky  gol 

bracelet  watch,  and  his  too  sharply  presse 

trousers,  Davidge  was  the  object  of  many 

sly  joke  among  the  Old  Guard  at  Christie' 

They  called  him  "the  butler,"  though  Davidj 

actually  had  a  most  respectable  Christie 

pedigree.  His  grandfather,  his  father,  and  h 

mother  had  all  been  employees  of  the  firm 

But  the  Davidges  had  worked  in  cleric; 

and  administrative  positions,  and  that  place 

them  in  social  Siberia.  Davidge's  father,  Ro; 

rose  to  become  company  secretary,  but  he  w 

never  rewarded  in  the  same  way  as  the  par 

ners.  "The  chap  next  door  who  worked  as 

butcher's  assistant  earned  more  than  my  father. 

recalled  Davidge  in  a  rare  on-the-record  it 

terview  with  London's  Sunday  Telegraph.  "I  W£ 

very  anti-Christie's  when  I  was  growing  up." 
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Having  lived  in  public  housing  in  London's  Maida  Vale  and  at- 
ided  the  local  St.  Marylebone  Grammar  School,  young  Dav- 
;e  was  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  upstairs-downstairs 
Dbbery  that  had  stunted  his  father's  life  and  the  social  mobility  of 
;  schoolmates,  many  of  whom  were  Jewish.  "Background  did  not 
an  a  thing,"  he  remarked  of  them.  "Anybody  could  do  anything." 
So  he  joined  a  Jewish  youth  club,  con- 
<1ed  to  Judaism,  and  married  a  Jewish 
1.  Rejecting  his  father's  pitch  for  him  to 
n  the  firm,  he  worked  for  a  real-estate 
jnt,  then  tried  his  hand  as  a  barrow  boy 
Petticoat  Lane,  selling  men's  wear  from 
;art.  "I  made  more  in  a  day,"  he  later 
asted,  "than  my  father  did  in  a  week." 
As  they  ponder  Davidge's  role  in 
;ent  events,  some  Christie's  insiders 
ve  taken  to  wondering  darkly  if  the 
rrow  boy  ever  got  over  his  youthful 
ger  at  the  company  that  had  treated 
;  family  with  such  disdain.  But  that 
is  not  how  things  seemed  when  he 
ned  the  organization  in  1965  as  a  20- 
ar-old  trainee  printer  at  White  Broth- 
i,  a  firm  that  Christie's  had  acquired 
print  their  catalogues.  Within  15  years 
was  running  the  printing  firm,  winning  the  respect  of  the  ex- 
its for  his  ability  to  get  catalogues  printed  ahead  of  the  ene- 
f,  and  moving  on  to  take  control  of  the  auction  house. 

t  was  not  long  before  Sotheby's  noticed  a  new  bite  in 
the  opposition.  Through  the  boom  of  the  late  1980s — 
and,  more  significantly,  through  the  recession  of  the 
early  90s— Christie's  started  pulling  off  some  remark- 
able coups,  setting  price  records  that  stand  to  this  day: 
the  most  expensive  picture  ever  sold  at  auction  (van 
Gogh's  Portrait  of  Dr.  Gachet,  $82.5  million,  1990),  the 
Dst  expensive  piece  of  furniture  (the  Badminton  cabinet,  $15.1 
Jlion,  1990),  the  most  expensive  drawing  (Raphael's  Study  for 
?  Head  and  Hand  of  an  Apostle,  $8.7  million,  1996),  and  the 
,e  Dst  expensive  book  or  manuscript  (a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  codex, 
Id  in  November  1994  to  Microsoft's  Bill  Gates  for  $30.8  mil- 
J  m).  By  the  end  of  1994,  Christie's  was  splitting  the  market  al- 
■>st  50-50  with  its  ancient  rival,  whereas  Sotheby's  had  had  a 
'-40  advantage  before  the  advent  of  Christopher  Davidge. 
Davidge  got  his  results  through  promoting  fresh  talent  and 
uning  deadwood,  thereby  prompting  grumbles  that  he  was 
:tling  old  scores.  "You  filthy  little  printer!"  yelled  the  grandson 
a  former  partner  as  he  was  shown  the  door. 


HAPPY  CHAPPIE 

Christie's  new  headquarters  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  above. 
When  their  C.E.O.,  Christopher 
Davidge,  left,  recently  "ratted" 
about  possible  anti-trust 
violations,  he  gained  amnesty 
for  himself  and  the  auction 
house  and  went  off  into  the 
sunset  with  Christie's  employee 
Amrita  Jhaveri,  right. 


The  ex-printer  was  unrepentant.  Christie's,  he  later 
told  the  Financial  Times,  was  "like  the  Conservative 
Party,  full  of  pomposity,  arrogance,  filled  with  peo- 
ple from  a  narrow  social  circle,  who  were  not  commercially 
aware.  They  recognized  that  the  place  needed  a  manager,  but 
wanted  to  limit  my  involvement  to  below  stairs." 

Davidge's  principal  ruthlessness  was  directed  at  Sotheby's. 
His  goal  (finally  achieved  in  1996)  was  to  make  Christie's  No.  1, 
and  he  did  this  by  slashing  Christie's  sales  commission -the  auc- 
tion house's  charge  to  sellers— down  to  zero.  For  income,  he 
trusted  to  the  buyer's  premium  that  the  auction  house  levies  on 
successful  bidders— $4  million,  for  example,  on  a  $40  million  Pi- 
casso—and to  attract  such  high-ticket  items,  he  was  ready  to  put 
out  the  extra  dollar,  wooing  consignors  with  lavish  expenditures 
on  travel,  entertainment,  and  publicity  campaigns.  But  these 
heavy  costs  were  all  recorded  in  the  books  as  "marketing  ex- 
penses," so  when  Christie's  released  their  figures  in  their  record- 
breaking  years,  they  had  remarkably  little  profit  to  show  for  all 
the  extra  business  they  were  pulling  in. 

Sotheby's  grumbled  that  Davidge  was  purchasing  market  share  at 
the  expense  of  profitability.  But  to  maintain  their  position  they 
were  forced  to  follow  suit,  and  that  had  a  similarly  negative  impact 
on  their  profits.  By  the  start  of  1995,  both  houses  were  cutting 
their  sales  commissions  so  fiercely  that  something  had  to  give. 

"It  was  desperation  time."  remembered  Robert  Woollcy. 
the  Sotheby's  decorative-arts  expert.  "What  it  came  down  to 
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The  cost  of  the  class-actk 
suits  against  Christies 
and  Sotheby's  could  run  1 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars 


MALL-MEISTER 
From  above,  the  exterior  of 
Sotheby's  on  New  York's  Upper 
East  Side;  Taubman,  the  mall 
builder  who  took  over  the 
auction  house  in  1983,  in  front  of 
the  London  salesroom  that  year; 
Judy  Taubman,  a  former  Israeli 
beauty  queen,  posing  for 
Town  &  Country  in  1984. 


was  how  many  ways  you 
could  find  to  say  'zero.'" 
In  the  spring  of  1995, 
the  two  enemies  an- 
nounced that  they  had 
decided  to  sheathe  their 
swords— at  least  when  it 
came  to  sales  commis- 
sions. Christie's  went  first, 
publishing  on  March  9  a 
new,  non-negotiable  scale 
of  rates  that  went  from  10 
percent  down  to  2.  Never,  swore  Davidge,  would  sellers  get  away 
with  anything  less.  A  month  later  Sotheby's  followed  suit,  pub- 
lishing a  very  similar  list  of  charges,  with  the  refinement  that 
these  rates  would  be  tied  to  the  amount  of  business  the  individual 
seller  placed  with  the  auction  house  each  year. 

At  the  time,  the  linked  announcements  were  seen 
as  reflections  of  mutual  exhaustion  and  harsh 
business  reality— a  joint  realization  that  the  blood- 
letting had  to  stop.  But  now,  the  art  world  is  in 
turmoil  because  of  the  hidden  and  more  sinister 
explanation  that  has  been  made  public,  and  that 
disclosure  is  the  work  of  Christopher  Davidge. 
In  December  of  last  year,  Davidge  concluded  his  personal 
severance  negotiations  with  Francois  Pinault,  the  French  tycoon 
who  had  purchased  Christie's  in  1998.  Davidge  ended  nearly  35 
years  with  the  auction  house.  As  he  cleared  his  desk  and  went 
off  for  Christmas,  he  pronounced  himself  "an  extremely  happy 
chappie"  at  the  size  of  his  parting  settlement,  which,  at  more 
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than  $10  million,  dwarfs  the  combined  remunerations  of  r 
father  and  grandfather  for  all  their  long  years  of  bondage. 
The  Davidge  clan  had  finally  gotten  their  payoff,  and  the  5 
year-old  retiring  chief  executive  had  an  extra  bonus— Amr 
Jhaveri,  an  attractive,  29-year-old  expert  from  Christie's  20 
Century  Indian  Art  Department,  who  went  off  with  her  form 
boss  to  India.  Davidge's  first  marriage  had  ended  many  yet 
earlier— a  victim,  he  once  candidly  admitted,  of  his  seven-days 
week  work  habit— and  he  had  more  recently  separated  frc 
Olga  Vislascheva,  his  second  wife,  a  glamorous  former  moc 
from  Moscow  11  years  his  junior. 

Davidge's  parting  gift  was  a  file  of  notes  and  papers  which 
left  behind  for  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher 
|  Flom,  Christie's  U.S.  law  firm,  to  study,  and  wh 
the  lawyers  realized  what  the  documents  containe 
they  lost  no  time  in  beating  a  path  to  the  U.S.  Jt 
tice  Department.  While  Christie's  painting  and  je 
elry  experts  were  pondering  their  bid  for  the  Llo; 
Smith  estate,  senior  management  were  huddled 
legal  consultations.  On  January  28,  2000,  Christie 
started  making  confidential  phone  calls  to  maj 
clients  to  inform  them  that  the  auction  house  w 
cooperating  with  a  government  investigation  of  an 
trust  violations  and  had  been  granted  conditio 
amnesty  by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  violations  related  to  the  auction  houses'  link 
announcements  of  new  commission  charges  back 
1995— around  which,  it  now  appeared,  suspicions 
collusion  hovered.  According  to  allegations  filed  tl 
March  in  class-action  suits  in  U.S.  District  Court  I 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York— denied  by  Sot! 
by's  on  April  12  but  not,  to  date,  contested  by  Christie's— the  D< 
idge  papers  contained  details  of  communications  between  t 
most  senior  executives  of  both  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  to  disci 
how  the  two  houses  could  stop  undercutting  each  other.  Tho 
named  included  Davidge  and  former  Christie's  chairman  Sir  A 
thony  Tennant,  along  with  Sotheby's  chairman  and  controlli 
shareholder  A.  Alfred  Taubman  and  C.E.O.  Dede  Brooks.  T 
two  sides  had  talked,  it  was  alleged,  in  secret  meetings  and  "si 
reptitious"  telephone  calls  to  arrange  their  new  scales  of  sal 
commissions  in  1995— and  were  even  said  to  have  held  earlier  d 
cussions  about  the  buyer's  premium,  which  both  houses  had  rais 
and  set  at  the  same  rate  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  ba 
in  1993.  If  proved,  these  hidden  contacts  would  constitute  an  il 
gal  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  carrying  Sherman  Act  pen 
ties  of  up  to  $10  million  in  fines  for  a  corporation  or  $350,000  I 
an  individual,  or  up  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Christie's  prompt  cooperation  with  the  Justice  Department  earn 
the  auction  house— and  Davidge— amnesty  from  anti-trust  pro; 


cution.  In  the  jargon  of  the  anti-trust  world,  Christie's  had  "rattec 
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ley  had  taken  advantage  of  the  provision  that  the  first  conspir- 
ot  to  turn  in  evidence  of  collusion  may  be  granted  amnesty. 
This  put  the  pressure  on  the  opposition.  News  of  Christie's 
imunity  and  of  the  apparently  incriminating  documents  led  to 
flurry  of  boardroom  consultations  at  Sotheby's.  On  February 
,  Alfred  Taubman  and  Dede  Brooks  resigned  their  executive 
>sitions,  and  Sotheby's  later  announced  that  the  pair  would 
3i  >o  be  surrendering  their  directorships.  Brooks  resigned  her  po- 
ion  on  the  board  of  Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter  and  put  her 
•  million  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  house  on  the  market. 
The  question  now  being  asked  at  both  auction  houses  is:  why 
d  Chris  Davidge  throw  his  bombshell?  He  could  quietly  have 
redded  his  embarrassing  file  of  papers  and  just  walked  away. 
The  simple  explanation  is  that  as  long  as  the  compromising 
pers  were  Davidge  's  secret  they  were  Davidge's  problem.  Now 
;y  have  very  definitely  become  the  problem  of  Christie's— and, 
11  more,  of  Sotheby's. 

But  those  who  disliked  Davidge  at  Christie's— and  there  are 
any  talk  of  Samson  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple, 
fe  is  the  most  appalling  villain,"  says  one  of  his  former  col- 
igues.  "He  was  always  so  full  of  hatred  and  envy." 
In  this  scenario,  the  Davidge  file  constituted  the  barrow  boy's 
ial  revenge  on  the  senior  partners  who  had  sneered  once  too  of- 
1  at  the  printer  and  his  blow-dried  hair.  Certainly  Davidge  had 
vays  gloried  in  his  subversive  streak.  "In  Kensal  Rise,"  he  proud- 
told  the  Financial  Times  when  he  was  50  and  the  chief  execu- 
e,  "you  can  still  see  where  I  wrote  'Ban  the  Bomb'  on  the  wall." 
So  was  there  malice  combined  with  sabotage  in  the  butler's 
rting  gift?  Christopher  Davidge  has  nothing  to  say.  The  happy 
appie  is  living  comfortably  with  his  federal 
inesty,  his  handsome  financial  settlement, 
d  Amrita  Jhaveri. 


ollusion  and  competition  have 
marked  Sotheby's  and  Christie's 
love -hate  relationship  for  nearly 
250  years,  since  they  worked  in 
wary  alliance  during  the  reign  of 
George  III,  tickling  the  acquisi- 
tive palates  of  the  new  rich  created 
England's  Industrial  Revolution.  Sotheby's 
ctioned  books  and  manuscripts;  James  Chris- 
sold  paintings,  jewelry,  and  fine  objects. 
They  shared  business  openly.  While  Sothe- 
's  were  cataloguing  the  library  of  a  country 
•use,  Christie's  would  be  at  work  in  the  pic- 
re  gallery  valuing  the  portraits.  Christie's  smug- 
id  out  the  jewels  of  France's  ruined  aristo- 
ats  during  the  French  Revolution;  Sotheby's 
t  Napoleon's  library— and  his  walking  stick. 
The  sale  of  the  walking  stick  was  an  early  ex- 
iple  of  an  art  form  both  firms  were  to  make 
xuliarly  their  own:  the  auctioning  of  intrinsi- 
lly  worthless  objects  as  celebrity  relics,  the 
owy  modern  equivalent  of  saints'  bones.  Sothe- 
's  shocked  early-20th-century  London  by 
itting  the  personal  possessions  of  Robert  and 
izabeth  Barrett  Browning  on  the  block,  but 
deftly  worded  catalogue  brought  frenzied  bid- 
rig  for  cuff  links  and  dinner  plates,  along  with 
e  couple's  intimate  and  poetic  love  letters. 
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The  moment  that  started  the  houses  on  their  modern  history 
came  a  few  weeks  after  the  Browning  sale,  when  Sotheby's  unilat- 
erally abandoned  the  no-compete  gentleman's  agreement  that  had 
hitherto  regulated  their  rivalry.  On  June  20,  1913,  they  offered  for 
auction  a  major  portrait  by  the  Dutch  artist  Frans  Hals  on  the 
same  day  that  Christie's  were  offering  a  couple  of  Frans  Hals 
paintings  in  their  own  galleries.  Sotheby's,  traditionally  the  book- 
and-manuscript  auctioneers,  got  the  better  price. 

The  particularly  poignant  bitterness  in  the  battle  between  Sothe- 
by's and  Christie's  stems  from  the  fact  that  they  were  once  friends, 
and  that  even  in  their  fiercest  battles  they  have,  until  the  events  of 
recent  months,  taken  their  cues  from  each  other.  With  their  silk 
ties,  mahogany  auction  boxes,  and  upper-crust  Englishness,  they 
have  maintained  an  aura  that  pays  surprising  homage  to  their  com- 
mon roots.  Yet  while  they  see  themselves  as  latter-day  Montagues 
and  Capulets,  locked  in  heroic  battle  to  the  death,  the  outside 
world  tends  to  look  on  them  more  cynically  as  partners  in  a  process 
which,  until  now,  has  worked  out  very  profitably  for  both  of  them. 

At  Sotheby's  it  was  a  tall,  complex  Old  Etonian,  Peter  Cecil 
Wilson,  who  set  the  pace  in  the  1950s.  Blessed  with  immense 
charm  and  an  extraordinary  aesthetic  sense,  Wilson  filled  Sothe- 
by's with  original  young  talents  who  devised  flashy  new  ways  of 
stealing  business  from  Christie's.  They  came  to  America,  taking 
over  the  venerable  Manhattan  auction  house  of  Parke-Bernet, 
and  set  themselves  up  proudly  on  Madison  Avenue.  For  more 
than  40  years,  they  made  Sotheby's  No.  1. 

But  the  auction  house  faltered  after  Wilson's  retirement,  open- 
ing the  way  for  a  takeover  in  1983  by  the  then  obscure  figure 
of  A.  Alfred  Taubman,  an  art-collecting 
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William  Ruprccht,  left,  who  has 
replaced  Dede  Brooks  as  Sotheby's  C.E.O., 
and  Michael  .Sovern,  who  now  holds 
Alfred  Taubman's  job  as  chairman  of  the  house, 
in  Sotheby's  lOth-lloor  gallen  space  in 
lew  York  on  April  4,  2000.  Sovern.  a  former 
president  of  Columbia  University,  was  a 
founding  trustee  of  Hill  and  Hillary  Clinton's 
^residential  Legal  Expense  Trust. 
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h  hard  to  keep  your  eyes 

f  Jennifer  Lopez,  whether 
^e's  sauntering  onto  the  big  screen, 

•a ring  a  gravity-defying  Versace 
l  less  to  the  Grammys,  watching 

r  debut  all)iuii  go  double  platinum,  \ 

fleeing  a  shoot-out  with  her 

y  friend,  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs. 

the  Bronx-born  bombshell  stars 

a  new  thriller,  The  Cell, 

GENIAPERETZ  looks  at  the 

pez  phenomenon 


READY  TO  RUMBA 
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Jennifer  Lopez— who 

made  her  name  in  movies  with 

an  elegant  performance  in 

Out  of  Sight  and  in  music  with 

On  the  6,  her  mega-selling 

feast  of  I  .at iua  pop— on 

a  tabletop  at  Laura  Belle 

in  New  York  City, 

September  30,  1999. 


,n  a  world  of  labels,  Jennifer 
Lopez  lias  defied  categorization,  breezily 
knocking  down  established  boundaries  and 
somehow  coming  out  on  top,  manicure  in- 
tact. She  is  as  comfortable  mingling  with 
Manhattan's  well-heeled  set  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum's  Costume  Institute  Benefit 
as  she  is  hanging  with  hip-hop  entourages. 
She  managed  to  cross  over  from  acting  to 
music  and  ended  up  triumphant,  her  debut 
album.  On  the  6,  going  double  platinum. 
Along  the  way,  she  has  given  new  status 
to  the  full-size  backyard.  And  she  doesn't 
seem  to  give  a  damn  what  anyone  else 
thinks,  having  mouthed  off  on  everyone 
from  Gwyneth  Paltrow  to  Madonna,  which 
has  made  her  a  new  darling  of  the  tabloid 
press:  her  misadventures  with  boyfriend 
Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  have  been  watched 
as  closely  as  those  of  Liz  Taylor  and  Richard 
Burton  in  another  era,  and  the  Versace 
dress  she  wore  to  the  Grammy  Awards  cer- 
emony was  given  media  scrutiny  fit  for  the 
situation  in  Kosovo. 

She  was  born  in  the  Bronx,  part  of  a 
close-knit  Puerto  Rican  family.  She  paid 
her  showbiz  dues  as  a  member  of  the 
Fly  Girl  dance  troupe  on  the  Fox  sketch- 
comedy  show  In  Living  Color.  Later,  she 
played  a  heroic  woman  in  Gregory  Nava's 
My  Family/Mi  Familia  and  a  naughty  vamp 
in  Oliver  Stone's  U  Turn.  She  was  a  bit  of 
both  in  Steven  Soderbergh's  stylish  crime 
picture  Out  of  Sight. 

Then  she  put  the  movies  aside  and  went 
into  the  recording  studio,  with  Puffy  as  one 
of  her  producers.  Countless  actors  have 
flopped  in  trying  to  get  themselves  taken 
seriously  as  singers,  but  it  was  easy  for  her. 
Her  infectious  hit  "If  You  Had  My  Love" 
reached  the  Top  10  on  the  pop,  R&B,  and 
dance  charts. 

The  Puffy-Lopez  soap  opera  reached  a 
climax  of  sorts  in  the  early-morning  hours 
of  December  27,  1999.  After  a  shoot-out 
involving  Puffy  and  his  entourage  at  Man- 
hattan's Club  New  York,  Lopez  joined  him 
in  his  Lincoln  Navigator  for  a  high-speed 
chase.  She  spent  the  night  in  jail,  where, 
in  true  diva  fashion,  she  requested  cuticle 
cream. 

So  Miss  Lopez  sings  and  she  acts  like  a 
star.  It  seems  we  may  have  a  new  Barbra 
Streisand  or  Cher  in  our  midst.  □ 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 


Lopez  is  equally  at  ease  with  the 

socialites  who  populate  the 

Metropolitan  Museum's  Costume 

Institute  Benefit  and  the  posses 

of  the  hip-hop  world.  She  was 

photographed  at  the  Oheka  Castle 

in  Huntington.  New  York, 

on  October  1.  1999. 


s  hackers  have  invaded  hundreds  of  Web  sites, 


hiding  those  of  NASDAQ,  the  Pentagon,  the  White  House,  Yahoo,  eBay, 


\viv  York  Times,  ABC,  and  the  F.B.I. .  causing  billions  of  dollars  in  damage. 
Tracking  the  criminals,  as  the  Justice  Department  has  discovered,  is  nearly 
impossible.  BRYAN  BURROUGH  navigates  the  shadows  of  cyberspace  and  connect 
with  a  21-year-old  former  hacker  who  has  become  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
of  the  Internet  and  one  of  law  enforcement's  key  weapons  in  a  virtual  war. 
where  friends  and  enemies  are  often  indistinguishable,  the  attacks  are 
increasingly  costly,  and  the  tactics  can  be  brutal 


BIG  HACK  ATTACK 


Brad  Davis,  opposite,  23, 

a  former  Nashville  policeman,  is 

Watson  to  John  Yranescvich, 

the  Internet's  Sherlock  Holmes. 

They  were  photographed  this  March 

in  their  Beaver,  Pennsylvania, 

home  office,  where  they 

keep  more  than  7,000  files 

on  active  hackers  who  might 

commit  cybercrimes. 
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:  call  to  the  New 
Haven  office  of  the  F.B.I,  came  last  De- 
cember, a  few  days  before  Christmas.  After 
wars  o\'  warnings  from  the  government  and 
computer-security  experts,  a  crime  that  had 
been  widely  feared  had  finally  happened. 
An  audacious  computer  hacker  had  bro- 
ken into  the  systems  of  CD  Universe,  an 
Internet  retailer  based  in  Wallingford,  Con- 
necticut, and  stolen  the  credit-card  num- 
bers of  some  300,000  of  the  company's 
customers.  In  an  E-mail  and  a  fax  to  the 
company's  executives,  the  hacker,  who 
identified  himself  only  as  a  Russian  called 
"Maxus,"  offered  to  sell  the  numbers  back 
to  the  company  for  more  than  $100,000.  If 
not,  Maxus  declared,  he  would  sell  them 
off  piecemeal  on  the  Internet. 

This  was  big  news;  when  The  New  York 
Times  learned  the  outlines  of  the  scheme 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  story  ran  above  the 
fold  on  page  one.  F.B.I,  agents  arrived  at 
CD  Universe's  offices  that  first  day  and 


Above,  Dennis  Moran  Jr., 

17,  in  New  Hampshire 

this  March  after  being 

accused  of  hacking 

into  Yahoo,  Amazon,  and 

eBay;  right,  Ehud 

Tenenbaum,  18,  under 

house  arrest  in  1998 

in  Israel  for  hacking  into 

the  Pentagon 

computer  system. 


immediately  set  up  communication  with 

Maxus  Details  of  what  transpired  remain 
closely  guarded,  but  the  agents  are  be 
lieved  to  have  masqueraded  as  CD  Uni- 

\eise  executives  in  their  talks  with  the 
hacker.  Maxus  was  insistent;  pay  me  now, 
he  demanded,  or  I  will  auction  off  the 
numbers. 

On  Christmas  Day,  with  the  company 
still  resisting  his  demands,  Maxus  carried 
through  on  his  threat.  In  a  move  of 
breathtaking  audacity,  he  unveiled  a  Web 
page  in  which  he  offered  the  numbers  to 
anyone  who  paid  up.  "Hello,  my  name  is 
Maxus,"  the  page  read.  "I  would  like  to 
present  you  a  credit  cards  [sic]  datapipe. 
[E-mail  me  and]  you  will  get  a  real  credit 
card  from  the  biggest  online  shop  data- 
base. No  kidding." 

The  short-lived  site's  "guest  book"  listed 
dozens  of  E-mails  from  around  the  world, 
many  of  them  in  Russian,  asking  to  buy 
the  "fresh"  or  "virgin"  card  numbers.  From 
their  E-mails,  it  is  clear  that  many  who 
responded  became  satisfied  customers. 
"Maxus,  you  da  man!"  wrote  one  jubilant 
hacker,  "amazing  site."  All  the  F.B.I. 
agents  could  do  was  watch,  although  one 
may  have  vented  his  feelings  in  the  guest 
book's  last  message,  posted  on  January  7, 
from  a  computer  user  calling  himself 
"pseudonym@fbi.gov":  "He  who  uses  these 
cards  shall  receive  the  dick  of  democracy 
right  in  the  ass!" 

As  the  F.B.I,  is  now  learning  in  its  hunt 
for  the  hackers  whose  attacks  disabled  the 
Web  sites  of  Yahoo,  eBay,  and  other  Inter- 
net stalwarts  in  February,  it's  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  track  down  a  cyber- 
criminal  who  doesn't  want  to  be  found. 
But  the  F.B.I,  did  manage  to  identify  a 
suspect  believed  to  be  Maxus.  How?  Not 
with  its  thousands  of  field  agents,  its  global 
resources,  or  even  with  Janet  Reno's  $60 
million  National  Infrastructure  Protection 
Center  in  Washington,  a  kind  of  norad  for 
hacker  attacks.  Instead,  the  F.B.I,  placed  a 
call  to  a  nondescript,  wood-frame  house  in 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  a  decaying  Ohio  Riv- 
er town  32  miles  northwest  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  the  headquarters  of  a  two-man  Web  site 
run  by  a  polite,  geeky  21-year-old  named 
John  Vranesevich. 

At  a  time  when  the  pimply  noc- 
turnal hacker  of  yore  has  been 
replaced  by  rampaging  hacker 
gangs  whose  broad-daylight  at- 
tacks have  shut  down  the  World 
Wide  Web's  most  popular  sites, 
Vranesevich  is  either  the  Sherlock 
Holmes,  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  or— 
if  you  talk  to  hackers  themselves— 
the  Bozo  the  Clown  of  the  Internet. 
While  most  of  the  hundreds  of 


compute! -security  companies  that  hav 
popped  up  in  recent  years  attempt  to  salt 
guard  against  hacker  attacks,  Vrancsevic 
specializes  in  tracking  hackers  to  ihei 
lairs,  His  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  th 
hacker  community,  not  to  mention  th 
7,200  files  he  keeps  on  active  hackers,  ha 
made  Vranesevich  the  man  to  call  whene 
er  computers  are  attacked. 


And  call  they  do.  The  arm; 
the  air  force,  the  Depar 
ment  of  Defense,  and  se 
eral  police  departments  a 
pay  for  access  to  Vranes 
vich's  files;  The  New  Yoi 
Tunes,  CNN,  MSNBC,  an 
the  four  major  television  networks  quot 
him  on  a  regular  basis.  The  F.B.I,  thinks  s 
highly  of  Vranesevich  that  it  invited  hi 
to  lecture  in  March  at  its  academy  i 
Quantico,  Virginia;  over  lunch  at  a  Ch 
nese  restaurant  near  the  White  House,  h 
found  himself  briefing  a  tableful  of  ret 
resentatives  from  the  C.I. A.,  the  Nation; 
Security  Agency,  the  F.B.I. ,  the  Defense  Ii 
telligence  Agency,  and  at  least  one  agenc 
he  had  never  heard  of. 

Vranesevich  is  a  man  of  the  moment  bi 
cause  all  these  agencies  need  help— badl; 
Undermanned  and  underinformed,  the  FB. 
has  proved  unable  to  deal  with  the  escala 
ing  onslaught  of  computer  crime,  now  th 
fastest-growing  category  of  crime  in  th 
world.  In  terms  of  lost  sales  and  products 
iry,  the  bureau  estimates  cybercrime  cosi 
Americans  more  than  $10  billion  a  year 
and  more  than  60  percent  of  all  compute 
crimes  go  unreported.  On  the  low  enc 
Web  vandals,  mostly  teenagers  derided  b  I 
older  hackers  as  "script  kiddies,"  have  a  I 
tacked  and  shut  down  hundreds  of  bus 
Web  sites,  including  those  of  the  nasda 
stock  exchange,  ABC,  the  White  House,  th 
Senate,  and  the  F.B.I,  itself.  On  the  mo 
sophisticated  end,  a  single  program  trij 
gered  by  a  New  Jersey  hacker— last  spring 
Melissa  virus— caused  an  estimated  $80  mi 
lion  in  damage  to  computer  users.  Febn 
ary's  attacks  against  Yahoo  and  leadin 
Web-commerce  sites,  the  costliest  and  mo 
widespread  to  date,  caused  a  stunning  $1. 
billion  in  delayed  and  lost  sales,  one  coi 
sultant  estimates. 

"It's  mostly  kids,  self-trained  kids,  doin 
it,  and  so  we  get  these  crash  investigatior 
where  basically  any  of  our  guys  with  an 
computer  experience  at  all  gets  thrown  in, 
says  Mark  Notaro,  a  special  agent  with  th  I 
Pentagon's  investigative  arm,  the  Defens  :[ 
Criminal  Investigative  Service.  "The  [had 
er]  world,  it's  creepy,  and  if  you  don't  kee 
up  with  it,  they'll  just  smoke  you." 

Which  is  why  the  F.B.I,  now  consult 
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It  stopped  being  funny  two  years  ago,  the  morning 
I  woke  up  with  [an  F.B.L  agents]  gun  to  my  head." 


ranesevich  on  most  major  hacking  cases. 
Te's  a  knowledgeable  guy,"  confirms  Jim 
iargolin  of  the  bureau's  New  York  press 
rice.  "I  can  tell  you  our  people  think  he's 
v.  ovided  some  useful  information." 


n  fact,  the  story  of  Vranesevich's 
evolution  from  wide-eyed  on-line 
enthusiast  to  hard-eyed  hacker 
tracker  parallels  the  changes  that 
have  darkened  hacker  culture  over 
the  last  four  years.  As  a  teenager 
he  started  AntiOnline.com,  a  pop- 
ar  Web  site  for  hackers,  which  chroni- 
ed  their  exploits  and  made  him  a  kind  of 
g  brother  to  many  of  his  younger  read- 
s.  But  as  hacker  culture  mutated  into 
imething  more  destructive  and  sinister, 
ranesevich  grew  steadily  more  disillu- 
oned,  and  last  summer  he  publicly  an- 
xinced  he  was  throwing  in  his  lot  with 
e  Feds.  Big  brother  became  Big  Brother. 
And,  boy,  hackers  hate  him  for  it.  It's 
'obably  an  overstatement  to  say  Vranese- 
ch  is  the  most  detested  man  on  the  In- 
tel met.  But  in  the  unruly,  profane  hacker 
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underground,  he  gets  the  award  hands 
down.  There,  Vranesevich  is  seen  as  Pub- 
lic Enemy  Number  One,  a  narc  and  a 
traitor,  a  kind  of  cyber-Darth  Vader  who 
turned  to  the  dark  side  and  now  hunts 
down  young  Luke  Skywalkers.  This  isn't 
kid  stuff,  either.  Vranesevich  is  regularly 
the  target  of  death  threats.  Someone  post- 
ed a  photo  of  his  teenage  sister  on  the  In- 
ternet, along  with  her  address;  on  one 
Web  page,  there  was  an  accompanying  in- 
vitation to  rape  her.  Entire  Web  sites  are 
devoted  to  attacks  on  Vranesevich's  writ- 
ings and  character.  Wanted  posters  bearing 
his  face  adorned  the  walls  at  the  annual 
hacker  convention  in  Las  Vegas.  When 
word  spread  that  I  was  writing  about 
Vranesevich,  unsolicited  E-mails  poured 
into  my  in-box,  every  one  a  rant  against 
him.  Vranesevich,  charges  one  hacker,  is 
"a  lying,  sneaky  idiot";  to  another  he  is 
"an  amazingly  egotistical  fascist."  One  fu- 
rious hacker  says  Vranesevich  "needs  a 
bullet  right  between  his  eyes." 

Stylistically,  the  headquarters  of  Vrane- 
sevich's AntiOnline  lie  about  as  far  from 


Silicon  Valley  as  it  is  possible  to  get  three 
neat  rooms  in  a  converted  house  on 
Beaver's  main  drag.  Inside,  the  decor  is 
early  Dorm  Room:  neon  clocks,  a  black 
leather  sofa,  stuffed  South  Park  dolls,  and 
computers— lots  and  lots  of  computers. 
Vranesevich,  who  dropped  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  two  years  ago  after  a 
dispute  over  his  use  of  university  comput- 
ers, is  six  feet  two,  slide-rule  thin,  and 
achingly  square;  he's  been  21  now  for  five 
months  and  has  yet  to  enter  a  bar.  As  a 
teenager  his  idea  of  a  good  time  was  vol- 
unteering at  a  local  nursing  home. 

One  recent  afternoon,  Vranesevich  and 
his  Watson,  a  drawling  23-year-old  former 
Nashville  policeman  named  Brad  Davis, 
whom  he  met  on-line,  pile  into  AntiOn- 
line's  Mercury  Cougar  for  a  trip  to  lunch. 
The  two  men,  who  work  at  side-by-side 
white  desks  and  live  in  apartments  above 
the  offices,  wear  identical  bu//  cuts,  iden- 
tical wraparound  sunglasses,  and  match- 
ing pants,  the  type  that  convert  to  shorts 
on  warm  days;  Davis's  arc  canary  yel- 
low, which  nicely  set  off  his  neon-orange 
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Beavei  is  the  kind  of  circa  1940 
here  the  average  age  is  around  70. 
and  .i>  we  cruise  to  lunch  we  pass  the  Bel 
lone  hearing-aid  store,  the  furniture  store 
that  specializes  in  walkers  and  Barca- 
loungers,  and  a  huge  cemetery 

When  the  F.B.I,  called  aboul  the  CD 
Universe  case,  Vranesevich  knew  he  would 

need  tO  go  undercover,  "F.B.I,  agents  going 
undercover,  getting  to  know  people,  thai 

can  lake  months  or  years,"  he  explains, 
gobbling  a  cheese  steak  a  few  minutes  lat- 
ei  at  a  local  diner.  "On-line,  it  happens  in 
a  snap  " 

He  takes  a  swig  oi  root  beer.  "One  of 
the  tactics  we  use,"  he  goes  on,  "is  called 
'creating  a  best  friend.'"  Because  almost 
all  hackers  cruise  the  Internet  identifying 
themselves  only  with  nicknames,  or  "han- 
dles." Vranesevich  can  easily  disguise  his 
own  identity.  To  track  hackers,  Vranese- 
vich says,  he  and  Davis  commonly  mas- 
querade as  a  hacker's  on-line  pal,  either  a 
new  friend  they  create  out  of  thin  air  or 
an  identity  the  two  men  have  already  es- 
tablished on  the  Internet;  in  the  last  two 
years  the  pair  have  created  "best  friends" 
for  many  of  the  hackers  they  track. 

"A  lot  of  these  hackers  have  best  friends 
out  there  who  are  really  us,"  Vranesevich 
says  with  a  smile.  "We  hang  out  with 
them,  talk  with  them  about  cool  Web  sites, 
and  become  friends." 

"Some  of  the  time  we're  even  girl- 
friends," Davis  chimes  in.  "I'm  good  at 
girlfriends." 

The  backbone  of  Vranesevich's  work  is 
those  vaunted  files.  As  he  describes  them, 
the  files  contain  more  than  just  biographical 
data  and  the  identity  of  a  hacker's  associ- 
ates, fictional  or  otherwise.  While  the  hack- 
ers' world  may  at  first  glance  seem  secretive, 
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Above,  AntiOnline's  home  page. 

Right,  the  John  Vranesevich 

wanted  poster  distributed  at 

DefCon,  the  annual  hacker 

convention,  in  Las  Vegas  last  year. 

Furious  hackers  have  threatened 

Vranesevich's  teenage  sister 

and  claimed  he  "needs  a  bullet 

right  between  his  eyes." 


man)  ol  then  communications  are  actually 

in  the  open  in  chat  rooms  and  OB  "chan- 
nels" of  intci net  Relay  ( hat,  or  I.R.C.  Most 
ol  the  words  typed  into  Internet  chat  rooms 
disappear  within  hours  if  not  minutes;  Vra- 
nesevich says  his  computers  track,  and  often 
archive,  hacker  chatter  on  some  142,000 
different  Web  sites  and  I.R.C.  channels. 
In  other  words,  he  has  much  of  the  hacking 
world  wired  lor  sound. 

"Privacy  experts  can  say  what  they 
want,"  Vranesevich  notes,  "but  ..." 

"To  hell  with  them,"  says  Davis. 

The  CD  Universe  case  turned 
on  whether  Vranesevich  could 
learn  the  identity  of  Maxus. 
Contrary  to  popular  myth, 
there  is  no  computer  code  to 
unravel,  no  simple  technical 
solution  that  can  unveil  who 
a  hacker  such  as  Maxus  really  is.  Indeed, 
Vranesevich's  methods  owe  less  to  comput- 
er expertise  than  old-fashioned  detective 
work.  As  Vranesevich  puts  it,  "I  don't  study 
the  mechanism  of  the  gun,  I  study  the  peo- 
ple who  pull  the  trigger." 

The  CD  Universe  investigation  resem- 
bled nothing  so  much  as  a  drug  sting.  Vra- 
nesevich planned  to  start  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  earn  the  trust  of  people  Maxus 
knew,  then  get  Maxus  himself  to  hand  over 
an  address  or  some  piece  of  personal  infor- 
mation that  could  lead  to  his  identification. 
AntiOnline's  files  are  a  searchable  data- 
base, so  Vranesevich  began  by  running  a 
search  for  hackers  who  had  expressed  in- 
terest in  stolen  credit  cards.  It  took  only  a 
matter  of  minutes  to  identify  11  hackers 
who  seemed  active  in  that  world;  Vranese- 
vich homed  in  on  3  he  guessed  might  be 
first  steps  on  the  road  to  Maxus. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  January  8, 
Vranesevich  set  up  computer  surveillance 
on  one  of  the  three,  a  hacker  whose  handle 
was  Little  Buddha.  Vranesevich  followed 
Little  Buddha  as  he  ducked  in  and  out  of 
several  chat  rooms  for  an  hour  and  51  min- 
utes. From  his  files  and  the  surveillance,  he 
gleaned  that  Little  Buddha  was  a  Canadian 
in  his  early  30s,  had  a  longtime  girlfriend, 
and  owned  an  aging 
Packard  Bell  computer 
he  liked  to  gripe  about. 
Better  yet,  he  was  "full 
jargon  level,"  meaning  he 
had  been  cruising  the 
Internet  long  enough  not 
to  be  put  off  when  a 
stranger  approached  him 
in  a  chat  room;  new 
users,  or  "newbies,"  are 
often  jumpy  and  para- 
noid at  such  moments. 


A  few  minutes  past  10,  VranescvicT 
using  a  fictional  handle,  messaged  Litt 
Buddha,  commiserating  about  his  balk 
Packard  Bell.  Over  the  course  of  the  ensi 
ing  three-hour  conversation,  Vranesevic 
mentioned  his  own  interest  in  "carding" 
trafficking  in  stolen  card  numbers  an 
then,  when  Little  Buddha  look  the  bai 
said  he  had  a  good  "drop  point."  A  dm 
point,  the  key  to  any  illegal  Internet  Iran 
action,  is  the  physical  address  to  whic 
stolen  goods  and  money  can  be  mailec 
the  Internet  thief's  main  vulnerability,  it  i 
the  place  where  all  cybercriminals  fear  b< 
ing  arrested,  and  many  will  cut  lucrativ 
side  deals  to  use  another  hacker's  dro 
point.  By  one  o'clock  Sunday  morninj 
Vranesevich  had  tentatively  agreed  to 
Little  Buddha  use  his  fictitious  drop  poir 
in  return  for  a  share  of  his  future  proceed 

Crooks  don't  trust  one  another,  and  th' 
goes  double  on  the  Internet,  where  yo 
can't  see  anyone's  face.  Little  Buddha  suj 
gested  they  cement  the  deal  by  sendin 
money  via  a  third  party,  who  was  believe 
to  be  a  California  graduate  student.  Vr 
nesevich,  who  had  been  chugging  grap 
Kool-Aid  as  he  worked  through  the  nigh 
pumped  his  fist.  He  was  in. 

Once  led  to  the  student,  Vranesevich  ij 
nored  the  Little  Buddha  deal  and  "kille 
off"  his  former  identity,  while  creating 
new  best  friend  to  approach  the  studen 
(Dead  best  friends,  however,  remain  ust 
fill;  if  someone  wanted  to  check  the  refe 
ences  of  his  new  identity,  Vranesevic 
could  mention  his  prior  fictional  identity 
who  could  be  counted  on  to  give  an  exce 
lent  reference.)  Masquerading  now  as 
neophyte  carder,  Vranesevich  engaged  th 
student  in  a  rambling  discussion  about  th 
carding  community,  which  turns  out  to  b 
dominated  by  Russians.  When  Vranes< 
vich  asked  how  to  get  more  involved,  th 
student  passed  him  to  a  Russian  hacke 
who  used  the  code  name  Dagger. 

Dagger  was  tougher  to  crack,  and  b 
Monday  morning  Vranesevich  had  two  set 
arate  best  friends  talking  to  him  simult; 
neously  in  a  single  chat  room,  a  trick 
maneuver  that  required  Vranesevich  t 
use  two  keyboards  and  two  computers,  i 
order  to  talk  to  himself  as  well  as  th 
hacker.  Until  this  point  he  had  never  met 
tioned  his  interest  in  Maxus,  whose  nei 
Web  page  was  all  the  rage  among  Internt 
carders.  "The  No.  1  mistake  that  peopl 
make,  that  I've  seen  law-enforcement  gu\ 
make,  is  they  try  to  go  for  the  bull's-ey 
first  shot,"  says  Vranesevich.  "We  like  t 
test  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing— i 
least  before  we  let  the  arrow  loose." 

But  when  Vranesevich,  gambling,  aske 
Dagger  whether  he  ion  1 1 nii 1 1)  on  paoi   h 
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I  fcMom,  Vranesevich  said,  Jvhahd  Ibrahim 
an  alleged  terrorist]  wants  to  kill  me." 
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Vranesevich  began  helping  the 

F.B.I,  when  he  learned  a  terrorist 

«;is  alleged!)  tning  to  exploit 

;i  young  hacker  to  gel  Defense 

Department  software. 
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In  the  early  1930s,  Louis  B.  Mayer  put  a  young  genius 

under  contract  as  MGM's  chief  designer,  the  man  known  simply  as  Adrian. 

In  close  to  200  MGM  movies,  Adrian  costumed  such  stars  as  Joan  Crawford,  Katharin 

Hepburn,  and  Greta  Garbo,  cloaking  their  imperfections  with  an  immortal  glamour. 

With  three  books  in  the  works  and  Adrian  creations  for  The  Wizard  ofOz 

the  highlight  of  an  upcoming  Christie's  auction,  the  cult  of  Adrian  continues. 

LAURA  JACOBS  chronicles  his  marriage  to  Janet  Gaynor, 

his  break  with  the  studio  over  Garbo's  final  film,  and  the  way  he  defined 

elegance  for  a  generation  of  American  women 
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lion  roars,  the  stars  come  up:  Joan  Craw- 
ford, Norma  Shearer,  Katharine  Hepburn, 
Jeanette  MacDonald,  Jean  Harlow,  Greta 
Garbo.  This  is  astronomy  according  to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

After  the  stars  have  flashed  in  fancy 
script,  a  quieter  cast  rolls  by,  sturdy  names 
that  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  MGM  cred- 
its: art  director,  Cedric  Gibbons;  musical 
score,  Herbert  Stolhart;  recording  director, 
Douglas  Shearer -respectively,  the  sight, 
the  sound,  the  ambience  of  MGM  in  its 
ascendancy,  the  1930s. 

These  are  followed  by  a  one-word  name, 
almost  an  afterthought,  but  anchored  with 
a  capital  A.  It  is  a  name  like  a  white-glove 
flourish— the  single  most  magical  flourish 
in  movie  history— and  it  waves  its  wand 
over  almost  200  MGM  movies,  many 
of  them  immortal,  including  Grand  Ho- 
wl, Dinner  at  Eight,  The  Great  Ziegfeld, 
Camille,  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  The  Women, 
The  Philadelphia  Story. 

"Gowns  by,"  the  credit  reads,  "Adrian." 

It  was  Adrian  who  gave  Crawford  her 
gleam  and  Harlow  her  slink,  made  Shearer 
sumptuous  and  Hepburn  soft.  He  put  Judy 
Garland  in  gingham  and  captured  forever, 
in  a  deceptively  simple  blue-and-white  pina- 
fore, young  America,  mythic  America— the 
same  America  that  would  drop  into  a  men- 
aced Old  World  (like  Dorothy  into  Oz)  two 
years  later.  Adrian  came  of  age  in  film 
when  film  was  still  in  swaddling  clothes, 
and  in  this  infant  medium— flat,  colorless, 
silent  when  he  started— Adrian  designed 
costumes  that  invaded  space  like  music, 
like  puzzles,  like  jokes,  like  dreams.  Look 
at  any  Adrian  once,  twice,  20  times— there's 
always  more  to  see. 

He  was  born  Adrian  Adolph  Green- 
burg,  in  1903,  in  the  fast-growing  industri- 
al town  of  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  home 
of  the  U.S.  Rubber  Company.  His  father, 
Gilbert  Greenburg,  started  out  as  a  furri- 
er, but  when  he  married  the  designer  He- 
lena Pollak  they  took  over  the  Pollak  fam- 
ily business,  a  millinery  shop,  and  made 
motoring  hats  for  the  wealthy  to  wear  in 
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Adrian's  creations  appeared  in  nearly 
200  MGM  films  and  on  thousands 
of  MGM  actors.  Clockwise  from  top  left 
Greta  Garbo  poses  with  Adrian  in 
a  publicity  shot  for  The  Single  Standard 
(1929);  the  fittings  schedule  for 
The  Women  (1939);  in  the  title  role  of 
Letty  Lynton  (1932)  Joan  Crawford  wea 
the  unforgettable  white  organdy  dress; 
a  scene  from  Marie  Antoinette  ( 1938), 
starring  Norma  Shearer,  right,  in  the  tit 
role;  Jean  Harlow  in  Dinner  at  Eight 
(1933);  Ray  Bolger,  Judy  Garland,  and 
Jack  Haley  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz  (1939)! 
The  Women:  Joan  Crawford,  Norma 
Shearer,  and  Rosalind  Russell; 
Jimmy  Stewart,  Ruth  Hussey,  John 
Howard,  Katharine  Hepburn,  and 
Cary  Grant  in  The  Philadelphia  Story 
(1940);  Adrian  during  his  reign 
at  MGM,  circa  1936. 


/ < ontraptions:  care.  Into  this  cre- 
ate    hardworking  household  came  in st 

who  would  be  a  dancer,  and  then 
Adrian,  who  bj  the  age  of  three  was  an 
artist,  I  rom  the  moment  he  could  hold  a 
crayon,  no  blank  space  (walls,  the  empty 
pages  in  hooks)  was  safe  from  young  Adri- 
ans imagination,  He  was  fascinated  bj  an- 
imals, fired  up  b\  the  traveling  circuses 
that  came  to  town,  a  thrill  he  re-created 
by  drawing  processions  of  annuals  on  the 
paper  tapes  that  millinery  ribbons  came 
rolled  in  tapes  not  unlike  reels  of  film,  At 
12  he  saw  Paul  .1.  Rainey's  documentary 
film,  African  Hani,  which  launched  his  life- 
long obsession  with  Africa.  Other  artistic 
influences  were  more  outre:  the  illustra- 
tions he  made  for  stories  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  owed  much  to  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Adri- 
an would  always  prefer  an  attenuated  line, 
would  always,  even  in  art  class,  refuse  to 
draw  still  liles.  It's  as  if  an  instinct  for  "mov- 
ing" pictures  was  built  into  his  synapses. 

Mr.  Greenburg  looked  into  Yale  Law 
School  for  his  son,  but  Adrian,  who  wanted 
to  be  an  animal  painter,  was  firm  about  a 
career  in  art.  In  1921  he  entered  the  Par- 
sons School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art  in 
New  York  City— not  a  happy  match.  This 
time,  it  wasn't  a  still  life  he  refused  to  do, 
but  life  class.  Adrian  found  nude  human 
models  repulsive,  and  instead  went  sketch- 
ing at  the  zoo.  And  he  finished  other  as- 
signments so  fast  he  was  asked  to  do  them 
again,  just  to  keep  him  busy.  Finally,  his 
helpless  teachers  sent  him  to  the  Paris 
branch.  Before  he  sailed,  with  artists  Bakst 
and  Erte  in  mind,  he  reconfigured  his 
name  to  Gilbert  Adrian.  But  no  one  ever 
called  him  Gilbert. 

He  remained  in  Paris  hard- 
ly five  months.  "It  was 
curious,"  Adrian  mused 
in  retrospect,  "but  my 
designs  or  costumes  al- 
ways went  ahead  of  me." 
And  it's  true.  His  career 
was  a  flowing  series  of  fails  accomplis.  In 
Paris,  Adrian  designed  a  Scheherazade 
costume  for  a  classmate  to  wear  to  the  an- 
nual Bal  du  Grand  Prix.  Who  would  com- 
pliment her  costume  but  songwriter  Irving 
Berlin?  He  offered  Adrian  a  job  designing 
for  the  Music  Box  Revue,  thus  ending  his 
Parsons  education.  In  New  York,  the  vi- 
sionary designer-director  Natacha  Rambova 
(stepniece  of  the  visionary  interior  decorator 
Elsie  de  Wolfe)  saw  Adrian's  drawings  at  the 
dressmaker  and  sent  for  him  -Adrian  soon 
went  west  to  design  for  the  movies  of  her 
husband,  matinee  idol  Rudolph  Valentino. 
In  Hollywood,  Sid  Grauman  (of  Chinese 
Theater  fame)  saw  some  Adrian  sketches 
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and  commissioned  him  to  design  the  stage 
prologue  for  the  1925  premiere  of  <  harlie 
Chaplin's  The  Gold  Rush.  The  next  daj 
Adrian  had  six  oilers.  He  took  the  one 
from  director  Cecil  B.  DeMille. 

In  his  early  employers,  Adrian  was 
blessed.  Both  Rambova  and  De- 
Mille were  extremely  sensitive  to 
production  values,  especially  the 
importance  of  costuming.  But 
where  Rambova  believed  in  film 
as  a  high  art,  and  sought  an  avant- 
garde  coherence  among  story,  set,  and  cos- 
tume, DeMille  was  a  Barnum  in  breeches 
who  craved  eye-popping  opulence,  an  al- 
most lurid  glamour  and  money  was  no 
object.  According  to  Richard  Griffith  and 
Arthur  Mayer  in  The  Movies,  DeMille  in- 
structed designers  "to  exaggerate  the  mode 
and  told  them  that  the  sky  was  the  limit." 
As  historian  Becky  Lorien  pointed  out, 
"After  working  closely  with  an  artist  of 
lofty  ideals  but  little  commercial  sense 
[Rambova],  he  was  now  employed  by  some- 
one who  was  her  exact  opposite.  Under 
Cecil  B.  DeMille,  Adrian  learned  how  big- 
ness could  sell."  The  aesthetic  and  the  sen- 
sual, the  refined  and  the  inflated— from 
both,  Adrian  took  what  he  needed. 

Adrian  began  working  for  DeMille  in 
1926,  designing  costumes  for  such  epics 
as  The  Volga  Boatman,  making  tigerskin 
skirts  for  1927's  King  of  Kings,  and  going 
over  the  top  in  1930's  Madam  Satan,  most 
notably  for  a  costume  party  on  a  zeppelin 
in  which  the  guests  suggest  showgirls 
dressed  as  wild  animals  and  birds.  This 
was  the  zoomorphic  reverie  in  which 
Adrian  had  spent  his  youth,  a  strange  in- 
terior he  loved  and  would  return  to  con- 
tinually in  his  costuming. 

But  he  was  also  growing  up.  When  De- 
Mille moved  his  operations  to  MGM  in 
1928,  Adrian  began  costuming  Metro  pic- 
tures, too.  At  MGM  he  was  presented  with 
a  vastly  different  challenge,  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  different  triumph:  in  1928, 
Adrian  costumed  A  Woman  of  Affairs,  a 
movie  about  a  rich  girl  whose  heart  is 
never  quite  understood,  a  movie  starring 
Greta  Garbo.  There  was  nothing  outra- 
geous here,  just  designs  scaled  for  Garbo's 
deep  restraint,  gowns  flowing  with  enig- 
matic folds,  and  a  trench  coat  on  whose 
surprisingly  large,  plaid  collar  Garbo's 
grave  beauty,  for  a  moment,  rests  lightly. 
These  clothes  weren't  showstoppers— they 
were  utterly  sympathetic.  Adrian's  trench 
coat  was  trumpeted  in  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
and  plaid  linings  swept  the  country. 

Despite  DeMille's  decree,  it  wasn't  the 
sky  that  set  Adrian's  limits,  but  celluloid. 
He'd  learned— and  learned  quickly— the  lan- 


oi  light  inside  the  light  box  of  the  si 
ver  screen.  By  1930  you  can  already  spc 
the  Adrianisms:  fabrics  and  techniques  h 
would  use  again  and  again  because  the 
brought  energy  and  depth  to  the  screer 
There  are  stupes  (to  catch  the  eye),  ginj. 
ham  (it  vibrates),  tulle  (for  a  see-througl 
effect),  and  the  shape-within-a-shape  of  ap 
plique  (in  sequins  or  lame,  flashing  lik 
magic  tricks).  There  is  the  sharp,  comme 
dia  dell'arle  contrast  of  black  and  whit 
(especially  useful  for  Crawford's  bad-goo< 
girls)— and  the  deeper  refinement  of  At 
brey  Beardsley 's  black  on  white  (in  tha 
1937  classic  of  self-sacrifice,  Camille,  note 
of  black  on  Garbo's  ravishing  white  gown 
are  like  the  blots  of  consumption  tha 
kill  her).  Adrian  got  a  kinetic  kick  out  o 
piece  work,  gowns  made  of  crepe  di 
Chine  cut  and  rejoined  at  different  angle 
(or  grains),  so  that  the  slightest  sigh  send 
a  ripple  of  light  over  the  body,  summoninj 
curves  to  the  viewer's  eyes  (think  Jeai  | 
Harlow,  the  parvenue  of  Dinner  at  Eigh 
a  tomato  in  platinum  satin).  Some  o 
Adrian's  gowns  are  party  favors,  silly  fo 
the  joy  of  it,  like  the  Venus-flytrap  nu 
bers  in  the  last  reel  of  George  Cukor' 
The  Women.  And  some  are  so  fascina 
ingly  strange— Norma  Shearer's  laurel-lea 
drape  gown  in  Idiot's  Delight— that  the 
seem  enigmas  wrapped  in  riddles  (a 
Shearer's  character,  the  phony  countess,  i 
in  that  movie):  no  amount  of  looking  cai 
crack  these  constructions,  which  creat 
their  own  organic  niche  within  the  film 
Call  it  Adrian's  cinematic  touch.  He  ha 
a  lavish  sense  of  the  lens  and  how  halftone 
breathed  and  blossomed  within  it,  like 
jungle  in  a  bell  jar.  As  early  as  1930's  Ou 
Blushing  Brides,  a  vehicle  for  Joan  Craw 
ford  in  which  she  plays  a  departmen 
store  model,  MGM  started  workin 
fashion  shows  into  continued  on  page  2( 
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ian  said,  1  fell  in 
e  with  a  woman' 
e  was  flabbergasted 
juise  Rainer  remembers. 
He  said,  1  fell  in  love 
vdth  Janet  Gaynor* 
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Adrian  and  Janet  Gavnor  just 

before  their  wedding  day, 

August  14.  1939;  their  marriage 

would  last  two  decades.  Inset, 

the  lining  room  of  the  couple's 

r lollywood  home  featured  a  white 

sola  with  a  leopardskin  throw. 

a  mirrored  coffee  table,  cowskin 

armchairs,  and  Vfrican 

drums  for  end  tables. 
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With  the  runaway  success  of  his*Guggenheim  Mus< 
in  Bilbao,  Spain,  Frank  Gehry  became  the  most  sought-after  architl 
in  the  world.  In  a  burst  of  glorious  creativity,  he  has  since 
designed  the  magnificently  metaphorical  DG  Bank  building  in  Berlin,  a  trio  of  tower 

in  Diisseldorf,  the  cafeteria  fbr  Conde  Nast's  Times  Square  headquarters,  a\d 

a  voluptuous  purple-red-and-gold  home  for  Paul  Allen's  Experience  Music  Project, 

which  opens  this  month  in  Seattle.  PAUL  GOLDBERGER  finds  the 

71-year-old  master  reaching  for  ever  greater  tests,  including  plans  for  a  new 

Guggenheim  museum — a  silver  cloud  on  the  waters  of  Lower  Manhattan — while 

TODD  EBERLE  captures  his  undulating  buildings  on  film 
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Frank  Gehry  inside  his 
abstract  wood-and-steel-framed 
sculpture,  which  resembles 
a  horse's  head.  The  sculpture, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Cagosian  Gallery  in  Los  Angeles, 
is  a  one-third-scale  model  for  a 
50-foot-high  stainless-steel 
interior  structure  at  Gehry's 
DG  Bank  building  in  Berlin, 
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now  nearing  completion 
on  Pariser  Plat/. 
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The  interior  of  Gehry's 
DG  Bank  building  on  Pariscr 
Platz  near  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
in  Berlin.  The  offices,  still 
under  construction,  are  built 
around  a  wood-paneled  atrium. 
In  the  center  is  a  50-foot 
structure  that  will  be  covered  in 
panels  of  stainless  steel. 
The  structure,  which  resembles 
a  horse's  head,  will  be  used 
as  ft  conference  room. 
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nk  Gehry  is  sitting  in  the  backseat  of  a  Mer- 
les S500  sedan,  heading  out  of  Berlin  toward  Potsdam.  We 
;e  just  been  to  see  his  new  building  for  DG  Bank  in  the 
iter  of  Berlin,  and  now  we  are  going  to  look  at  a  piece  of 
:hitecture  that  Gehry  had  nothing  to  do  with  at  all,  but  that 
loves  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  a  lot  of  his  own  work: 
•  Einstein  Tower,  a  six-story  structure  of  voluptuous  curves 
>ped  by  an  observatory  dome.  Architect  Erich  Mendelsohn 
signed  it  in  1921  as  a  research  laboratory  for  the  great  physi- 
t.  A  strangely  beautiful  building  that  looks  like  a  cross  be- 
;en  a  ship  and  a  shoe,  the  Einstein  Tower  is  one  of  the 
iSterworks  of  German  Expressionism,  and  it  resembles  noth- 
3  ,  else  in  the  history  of  architecture. 
That  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason  Gehry  likes  it.  He  asks 
:  if  I  know  anything  about  the  surroundings  of  the  tower, 
ich  is  in  all  of  the  architectural-history  books  but  is  always 
otographed  by  itself,  as  if  it  sat  alone.  I  tell  him  that  I  have 
rays  assumed  it  was  off  in  a  field  somewhere.  "Just  wait," 
:hry  says  as  the  car  turns  into  a  wooded,  hilly  campus  that 
>ks,  as  Gehry  puts  it,  "like  Dr.  Frankenstein's  laboratory"— a 
asely  packed  collection  of  hyperactively  decorated  buildings 
orange  brick,  almost  all  of  which  have  silver  observatories  on 
>.  What  is  immediately  clear  is  that  Mendelsohn  didn't  design 
:  Einstein  Tower  out  of  pure  fancy  but  took  plenty  of  his  ar- 
itectural  cues  from  its  surroundings,  and  that  Frank  Gehry 
mires  him  no  end  for  this. 

Gehry,  like  Erich  Mendelsohn,  is  usually  thought  of  as  one 
those  architects  who  invent  the  whole  world  out  of  his  head, 
d  he  pretty  much  does.  His  Guggenheim  Museum  in  Bilbao, 
ain,  is  one  of  the  most  original  buildings  of  the  20th  century, 
d  the  most  important— not  to  mention  the  most  popular— 
ice  of  serious  architecture  built  anywhere  in  the  last  generation, 
hat  Gehry,  who  turned  71  in  February,  is  now  struggling 
th  is  what  you  do  after  you  have  designed  the  most  ac- 
dmed  building  of  our  time,  and  as  he  tries  to  figure  out 
lere  to  go  after  Bilbao— "I  don't  want  to  repeat  myself;  I 
n't  want  to  make  another  Bilbao,"  he  says— he  is  increasingly 
>king  at  architecture  other  than  his  own.  It's  striking  that  he 
:s  in  the  Einstein  Tower  something  almost  no  other  architect 
5  picked  up,  which  is  the  way  its  strange,  swooping  shape  ap- 
ars  connected  to  the  buildings  around  it.  Like  Erich  Mendel- 
m,  Gehry  designs  buildings  which  seem  wildly  eccentric  at 
it  glance,  but  which  turn  out  to  be  shaped,  far  more  than 
a  would  think,  by  what  the  architect  sees  when  he  looks 
)und.  What  excites  Gehry  about  the  Einstein  Tower  in  Pots- 
m— and  what  he's  increasingly  trying  to  achieve  with  his  own 
rk— is  the  way  it  connects.  Gehry  has  never  designed  in  a 
:uum,  but  now,  post-Bilbao,  he  seems  more  determined  than 
:r  to  stake  a  claim  for  himself— not  as  a  lone,  heroic  figure 
o  designs  grandiose  pieces  of  sculpture,  but  as  an  architect 
o  has  figured  out  how  to  make  altogether  new  forms  and 
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MUSIC  AND  MAGAZINES 

Above,  Gehry's  Experience  Music  Project,  which  opens  in  Seattle 

in  June.  The  museum,  clad  in  aluminum  and  stainless-steel  panels, 

was  commissioned  by  Paul  Allen,  a  founder  of  Microsoft. 

Below,  Condi  Nast  Publications'  260-seat  cafeteria  at  the  company's 

headquarters  in  Times  Square.  The  walls  are  blue  titanium, 

and  the  partitions  are  curved  glass  panels. 
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What  Gehry  is  now  struggling  with  is 

what  you  do  afler  you  have  designed  the  most 

acclaimed  building  of  our  time. 
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an  interactive  i 


Opposite, 

three  cur' 
Idinys  (hut  make 

Neue  Zollhof  r 
Diisseldorf.  Hie 


_  is  with  so  many 

«)f  Gehry s  buildings,  you 

think  first  of 

something  blowing 

or  bursting  or  shifting  or 

breaking  apart. 


shapes  that  also  manage  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  that  everyone 
else's  buildings  do. 

Gehry  probably  has  more  freedom  than  any  other  architect 
in  the  world  right  now.  Since  the  runaway  success  of  Bilbao, 
which  was  projected  to  have  400,000  visitors  its  first  year  and 
attracted  more  than  a  million,  everybody  wants  to  hire  him: 
his  name  adds  value  to  a  commercial  project,  and  it  gets  the 
money  flowing  to  an  institutional  project  like  a  school  or  a 
museum.  Gehry  has  done  more  to  push  the  envelope  of  main- 
stream architecture  than  any  other  architect  now  alive,  and  he 
has  become  the  most  powerful  aesthetic  force  of  any  architect 
since  Louis  Kahn,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1974  was 
akin  to  a  philosopher  king  of  American  architects.  In  the  way 
that  people  used  to  take  Picasso's  doodles  and  frame  them  as 
important  works  of  art,  people  will  accept  almost  any  shape 
that  comes  from  Gehry 's  hand.  If  he  wanted,  he  could  do  no 
more  than  churn  out  imitation  Bilbao  buildings  all  over  the 
world  and  make  an  easy  living.  Instead,  he  seems  almost  ob- 
sessed with  moving  on,  and  he  is  a  tougher  critic  of  his  own 
work  now  than  he  has  ever  been.  "We  all  know  that  success  is 
harder  than  failure,"  he  said  last  year.  Just  to  be  sure  he  does 
not  fall  into  the  complacency  that  often  comes  with  the  torrent 
of  praise  he  has  received,  he  is  doing  things  like  engaging  in  a 
collaboration  with  fellow  architect  Jean  Nouvel,  the  former  en- 
fant terrible  of  French  architecture  whose  pristine  buildings  of 
glass  and  steel  seem  the  absolute  opposite  of  Gehry 's  swoop- 
ing curves.  Gehry  and  Nouvel  are  in  the  midst  of  designing  a 
retail,  office,  and  residential  complex  in  Prague  that,  Gehry  in- 
sists, will  be  "a  true  collaboration— not  one  part  by  him  and 
one  part  by  me,  but  all  of  it  by  both  of  us." 

This  doesn't  mean  that  Gehry  is  in  retreat,  or  that  his  build- 
ings look  in  any  way  conventional.  Far  from  it.  His  latest  proj- 
ects—the new  Guggenheim  museum  proposed  for  the  waterfront 
in  Lower  Manhattan;  the  Experience  Music  Project,  a  kind  of 
interactive  music  museum  and  shrine  to  Jimi  Hendrix  in  Seattle, 
funded  by  the  software  billionaire  Paul  Allen;  a  trio  of  towers  in 
Diisseldorf;  the  DG  Bank  in  Berlin;  and  the  Conde  Nast  cafe- 
teria, inside  the  publishing  company's  headquarters  in  Times 
Square— are  more  startling,  as  pure  form,  than  his  earlier  work. 
Beside  what  Gehry  wants  to  do  for  the  proposed  downtown 
New  York  Guggenheim,  the  Bilbao  museum  seems  almost 
tame.  But  even  as  he  designs  shapes  that  are  more  and  more 
outrageous,  Gehry  seems  determined  to  show  that  their  origins 
are,  if  not  quite  rational,  at  least  something  far  from  pure  fancy. 
He  is  an  architect  whose  work  inspires  intense  emotion,  and  yet 
he  seems  more  eager  than  ever  to  stake  a  claim  for  reason.  His 
greatest  goal,  it  would  seem,  is  to  pull  feeling  and  thinking  to- 
gether into  a  seamless  whole. 

Gehry's  architecture  has  never  really  been  arbi- 
trary—he has  always  been  interested  both  in  solv- 
ing problems  and  in  relating  to  surroundings;  he 
just  wants  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  doesn't  look  like 
anything  we  have  seen  before.  He  has  created  an 
entire  language  of  clashing  shapes  which,  thanks 
to  the  ability  of  the  computer  to  make  possible  the  design  and 
construction  of  highly  complex  curves,  seem  to  become  ever 
more  fluid.  (When  we  stood  in  front  of  the  Einstein  Tower  in 
Potsdam,  Gehry  looked  at  its  amorphous  shape  and  said  to 
me,  "Thank  God  Mendelsohn  didn't  have  a  computer,  or  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  me  to  do."  contini  bo  on  ,  , 
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In  January  1957,  dead  broke 

and  womanless,  Jack  Kerouae  took  the 

suggestion  of  his  friend  Allen 

Ginsberg  and  called  a  21-year-old  girl  he'd 

never  met.  That  night  he  moved  into 
her  tiny  apartment  on  West  113th  Street 

in  New  York.  Unearthing  letters 

from  their  bittersweet  two-year  love  affair, 

which  was  broken  up  by  Kerouae 's 

restless  wanderings,  JOYCE  JOHNSON 

recalls  the  groundbreaking  publication 

of  On  the  Road,  the  tempest 
of  publicity  and  alcohol  that  followed, 
and  the  end  of  her  romance  with 
thetro-^1 


HE  HIPSTER 


Two  photographs  of 

Jack  Kerouae  in  the 

office  of  recording 

producer  Boh  Thick- 

in  New  York  in  1962, 

four  years  after  his 

romance  with  Joyce 

Johnson  ended. 

Insets,  from  left:  a 

letter  from  Orlando, 

a  postcard  from 

Berkeley,  and  a  note 

from  Orlando, 

all  dated  1957. 


Just  a  note... I  had  to   spend 

'  your  money  on  food,    so  have  to 

a  tit 
.11  Wedneeday*,to  leave,   when  my 

gets  social  security   check,    so 

(ft 

9  in  Friday^and  take  the   subway 

.Test  68th...      As  you  can   see, 
truly  broke.     After  this  trip, 
e.     Till  then, 
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"I  will  not  stand  for 

any  more  of  this 

castration  of  my  careful 

Ifcr^work  by  liverish 
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t  began  with  a  blind  date  one  January  night  in 
57.  I  was  visiting  my  friend  Elise  Cowen  in  her  railroad  flat  in 
rkville,  where  Allen  Ginsberg  and  his  lover,  Peter  Orlovsky. 
re  staying,  when  the  phone  rang.  Allen  said,  "There's  some- 
e  who  wants  to  speak  to  you."  It  was  Jack  Kerouac  in  a 
one  booth  in  Greenwich  Village,  back  in  town  after  a  visit  to 
,  mother  in  Florida.  His  girlfriend,  Helen  Weaver,  had  recent- 
kicked  him  out.  and  he  was  staying  in  a  run-down  hotel  on 
ghth  Street. 

The  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
e  was  surprisingly  diffident.  Allen 
d  told  him  I  was  "nice,"  and  he'd 
e  to  meet  me— right  away,  in  fact. 
I'd  come  down  to  the  Howard 
hnson's  in  the  Village,  he'd  be  wait- 
\  for  me  at  the  lunch  counter  in  a 
1-and-black  checked  flannel  shirt. 
Forty  years  later,  after  Allen's  sudden 
ath,  I  found  myself  wondering  what 
d  prompted  him  to  bring  Jack  and 
|  together.  My  friendship  with  Allen 
nt  all  the  way  back  to  when  I  had  met 
n  at  16  in  an  apartment  near  Colum- 
i  University  where  I  had  no  business 
ing.  but  I  had  never  asked  him  this 
estion.  I  decided  that  a  characteristic 
nsbergian  mixture  of  kindliness,  practi- 
lity,  and  erotic  mischief  had  probably 
en  at  work.  Allen  was  always  taking  care 
people,  looking  out  for  his  friends.  Nine 
)nths  before  the  publication  of  On  the 
<ad.  Jack  was  womanless  and  dead  broke, 
v'as  a  girl  with  a  reasonably  hip  outlook,  who  must  have  seemed 
loose  ends,  with  no  current  steady  boyfriend,  and— an  important 
nsideration  from  Allen's  point  of  view— I  had  an  apartment, 
hatever  ultimately  happened  between  Jack  and  this  girl  Joyce, 
lybe  they'd  dig  each  other  for  a  while,  have  some  interesting, 
iminating  moments. 

With  no  second  thoughts,  I  rushed  downtown  to  meet  Kerouac, 
10  at  34  was  one  of  the  most  compelling-looking  men  I'd  ever 
:n,  with  his  black  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  ruddy  complexion.  Very 


shyly  I  confessed  to  him  that  I  was  a  writer,  too.  After  an  hour  or 
so  of  conversation,  when  Jack  asked  whether  he  could  come 
home  with  me,  I  answered  with  deceptive  coolness,  "If  you  wish." 
Young  women  were  not  supposed  to  have  such  adventures  in  1957. 

Those  were  the  days  when  copies  of  Henry  Miller's  novels 
and  the  unexpurgated  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  had  to  be 
smuggled  in  from  abroad.  One  reason  Kerouac  was  prac- 
tically destitute  was  that  since  1950  no  one  had  dared  to 
publish  his  books.  On  the  Road—  its  final  draft  written  in  one  ex- 
traordinary burst  of  creative  energy— had  sat  in  the  offices  of 
Viking  Press  for  at  least  four  bitter  years,  and  it  was  not  until 
January  1957  that  the  hesitant  publisher  felt  the  climate  was  right 
to  give  Jack  a  contract  for  it. 

Circumstances  brought  Kerouac  and  me  together  at  a  crucial 
moment.  In  the  bland  and  sinister  1950s  there  were  thousands 
like  me— women  as  well  as  men— young  people  with  longings  we 
couldn't  yet  articulate  bottled  up  inside  us.  Ginsberg  and  Ker- 
ouac would  give  powerful,  irresistible  voices  to  these  subversive 
longings;  they'd  release  us  from  our  weirdness,  our  isolation,  tell 
us  we  were  not  alone. 

Jack  and  I  were  together  for  a  year  and  10  months,  though 
"together"  is  probably  not  the  precise  word  to  use.  Jack  would 
Lcome  and  go  in  my  life,  turning  up 
for  a  few  weeks  or  perhaps  a  month, 
and  each  time  he  left  I  was  never 
sure  I'd  see  him  again.  Off  he'd  go 
in  search  of  the  solution  a  new  des- 
tination seemed  to  offer. 

At  21  and  22,  I  was  much  less 

experienced  than  I  imagined.  I'd 

grown  up  in  a  household  without  al- 

\  cohol,  except  for  the  bottle  of  Man- 


:erpted  from  Door  Wide  Open:  A  Beat  Love  Affair  in  Letters,  1957-1958. 
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Kerouac  at 
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McDarrah. 
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ischewitz  thai  appeared  on  the  table  at  Passover,  I  worried  ten* 
blj  about  Jack's  drinking,  but  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  be 
could  control  it  if  only  he  could  find  a  borne  somewhere  a  home 
that  would  include  .1  woman,  of  course  The  night  l  met  him  at 
Howard  iohnson's,  he  told  me  he  had  recently  spent  70  days  in 

solitude  as  a  tire  lookout  on  Desolation  Peak  in  Washington.  He 
diil  not  tell  me  lie  had  tried  to  live  without  alcohol  and  had  almost 
cracked  up  there.  In  fact,  he  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  he  could 
solve  everything  il"  he  wanted  to  by  retreating  to  a  shack  in  the 
woods  and  becoming  a  hermit.  Il  was  a  long  while  before  it  be- 
came clear  to  me  that  he  had  reached  a  stage  in  his  agony  where 
he  could  neither  be  alone  nor  be  with  people,  much  less  sustain  a 
love  affair. 

The  night  we  met.  Jack  couldn't  even  afford  to  buy  me  a  cup 
o\'  coffee  his  last  twenty  had  vanished  earlier  that  day  when 
he'd  bought  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  received  change  for  a  five— 
so  I  treated  him  to  a  hot  dog  and  baked  beans.  We  exchanged 
our  fust  kiss  as  soon  as  we  were  inside  my  apartment.  "I  don't 
like  blondes,"  Jack  warned  me,  coming  up  for  air,  but  I  didn't 
take  this  as  seriously  as  1  should  have. 

I  was  living  at  the  time  in  two  furnished  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  brownstone  on  113th  Street,  between  Broad- 
way and  Amsterdam.  My  weeks  with  Jack  passed  all  too  quick- 
ly, as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  but  he  had  never  planned  to  stick 
around.  William  Burroughs  was  waiting  for  him  in  Tangier, 
ready  to  show  him  the  manuscript  of  Naked  Lunch,  which  Jack 
was  going  to  type  up  for  him,  and  Allen  Ginsberg  had  already 
paid  for  his  passage  on  a  freighter. 

On  February  15,  Jack  sailed  for  Africa. 


_        ,  [Tangier,  March  1957] 

Dear  Joyce: 

Only  just  got  your  letter  due  to  slow  sloppy  mailsystem  at  the 
American  Legation  ...  a  month  late. . . .  Allen  is  arriving  here  in 
a  few  days  and  we  will  row  out  in  a  boat  to  meet  his  ship  ...  we 
row  often,  in  the  bay  ...  I  take  long  walks  to  see  the  ancient  fish- 
ermen pulling  nets  with  a  slow  dance  . . .  there  are  many  dull  ex- 
patriate characters  here  I  try  to  avoid  mostly  . . .  not  too  many 
good  vibrations  in  Tangier  and  the  Arabs  very  quiet  send  out  no 
vibrations  at  all  so  I  spend  most  of  my  time  musing  in  my  room 
. . .  somehow  can't  write  here  but  anyway  that  can  wait  . . .  what 
I'm  actually  doing  is  thinking  nostalgic  thoughts  of  Frisco  . . . 
not  too  interested  in  this  oldworld  scene,  as  tho  I'd  seen  it  before 
plenty  . . .  anyway  in  early  April  I'm  off  by  myself  to  Paris,  the 
others  can  join  me  later,  to  get  cheap  garret  . . .  then  I  try  to  get 
a  job  on  freighter  work  my  way  back  this  summer. . . .  Grove 
Press  really  pulled  a  fast  one  on  me  and  cut  the  novel  subter- 
raneans by  60  per  cent  of  all  things  and  ruined  swing  of  prose 
so  I  wrote  and  called  it  off  . . .  I  will  not  stand  for  any  more  of 
this  castration  of  my  careful  large  work  by  liverish  pale  fag  edi- 


tors .  .  .  you  know  my  first  novel  Town  and  City  in  original  r 
form  was  1100  pages  and  ranked  with  five  of  the  greatest  boc 

snt  111  America  (this  I  believe)  but  after  Harcourt  Brace 
il  over  50  percent  to  save  paper,  and  ruined  rhythm  of  sentenc 
il  was  like  2  or  3  thousand  any-other  novels  a  lil  better  than 
erage  ...  so  the  time  has  come  to  put  my  foot  down  on  this  ed 
rial  activity. . . . 

Write  soon,  honey.  Lovt 
Jack 


A 


Hack' 


H  W  Ifafltapha  Nigbtsoil  King  of  the  tits 
-?9J7TSe  age  of  the  Beat  Hew  Yorker 
Dec.  1786th,  1*4524385 


writing  new  novel  which  is 


*     Liseen  Joyce,  ^%"  ^eJJS£*tE  £  the  Road  and 
not  memory  babe  atll,  but  THE  Mg^gjart  5  my  s^rryn^ht  ecstasies 
however  only  half  fi wished    &  right  in^ mi  ^  f 

contemplating  bow  to  wail  &  f^^t!_  f*r  me  to  read  m?  work  over  mike 
sterling  Lord  Wja^^^Sry peTweek  ao  will  do  **  *»f 


t  the  end  of  April,  I  came  home  from  my  secretai 
job  at  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy  one  evening  and  fou 
a  notice  from  Western  Union  in  my  mailbox.  Whe 
called  the  office,  a  clerk  read  me  a  cable  from  Ja 
He  was  returning  to  the  States,  already  at  sea  on  the  SS  Me 
Amsterdam:  could  he  stay  with  me? 

door  wide  open,  I  answered  in  the  cable  that  reached  h 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

Jack  didn't  have  much  to  say  about  Paris  the  day  he  rang 
doorbell  and  walked  back  into  my  life  with  his  zipper  bag.  H 
seen  the  poet  Gregory  Corso  there,  had  a  lot  of  trouble  find, 
a  place  to  stay,  ended  up  in  a  miserable  room  in  a  Turk 
whorehouse,  got  fed  up  with  the  unfriendly  French,  and  went 
London  to  visit  his  old  prep-school  friend  Seymour  Wyse 
said  he'd  been  homesick  for  America;  he  wanted  to  sit  b) 
kitchen  window  and  eat  a  bowl  of  Wheaties. 

I'd  cleaned  the  whole  apartment,  bought  daffodils,  wash 
my  hair.  I  told  him  how  great  New  York  had  become;  I  wani 
to  take  him  right  away  to  all  the  downtown  places  I'd  discovei 
while  he  was  gone— the  Cedar  Tavern,  the  Five  Spot.  I  can't 
member  whether  we  went.  What  I  do  remember  is  the  pain 
news  Jack  gave  me:  this  time  he  wasn't  going  to  stay  with 
more  than  a  week.  The  woman  I  was  losing  him  to  v 
Gabrielle  Kerouac;  it  was  his  mother's  kitchen  window  that  h 
longed  for.  He  was  going  to  pick  up  Memere  in  Orlando,  Fk 
da,  a  town  that  bored  him  profoundly— just  swamps  and  m 
quitoes,  he  said— and  move  her  all  the  way  to  Berkeley,  where 
planned  to  rent  a  small  house  and  settle  down  with  her. 

He  wanted  to  live  with  his  mother?  Having  struggled  so  h 
to  get  away  from  mine,  I  couldn't  believe  it.  I  went  into 
bathroom  to  cry,  which  didn't  fool  him  a  bit. 

But  later  Jack  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  out  to  San  Fr 
cisco,  if  you  want  to.  You  can  get  your  own  place  there,  a 
then  we  can  see  each  other  all  the  time." 

[Berkeley,  California,  late  May  19 
Dear  Joyce 

Got  your  fine  letter— Yes,  we'll  find  you  some  place  to  stay 

the  city  when  you  get  here,  I'll  meet  you  at  the  bus  station 

at  some  pre  arranged  bar)  and  I'll  carry  your  bag  and  we'll 

find  a  room  maybe  wh 

Allen  used  to  live,  cal 

Monkey   Block,  or  otl 

places  in  North  Beach, 

SF  Greenwich  Village 

It'll  be  a  good  place  to  ] 

ish  your  book. . . . 

Berkeley   is  chockful 

rooms  and  apartments, 

mother  and   I   found 

ideal  one  in  one  hour 

strolling  in  the  leafy  strei  | 

I   have   a   wonderful   b   E 

room  with  high  ceiling  •<. 

furniture  and  big  dou 


! 


Dont  OWN  me, 

and  dont  be  sad 

because  I'm  a 

jnfirmed  bachelor 

&  hermit^ 


p.s. 


i,  only  waiting  for  my  typewriter, 
Dks  and  manuscripts  now  to  com- 
I  the  scene.  At  night  I  pace  in 
own  little  yard  in  the  dark. . . . 
I  got  a  letter  from  my  ex-wife 
I  says  she  wants  to  settle  out  of 
irt,  wants  me  to  sign  a  divorce 
jer  merely,  so  she  can  get  re- 
rried  and  her  new  husband  will 
)pt  child,  and  says  in  writing 
•  doesnt  want  a  cent. . . . 
You'll  love  it  here,  it's  great  . . . 
re  are  art  museums,  beaches, 
irious  parks,  those  Chinese 
taurants,  wharves,  waterfront, 
kinds  of  interesting  scenes  and  people,  lotsa  jazz,  friends  to  make. 
nl  ;t  ignore  me,  my  gloom,  unless  I  feel  better  when  you  get  here. 

As  ever 

Jack 


ST feS'STL** lrtter-1  «** 

Planned,  LU  b! r*« ^J^  £*-■*>  «*•*  « 
to  Mexico, evert ually  Y^"*^  "V— U  the  way 
•rtt.  novel  about Zxlco^ot    idea'-and  ?»"  «Mt 


My  aother  aaye  if  Bhe.B  bUU  . 
M  e  ■  "i08  dinner  for  you 
("he'e  leaving  ft  !•■  staying). 
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fter  receiving  Jack's  letter,  I  began  to  prepare  for  my  mo- 
mentous journey  to  the  West  Coast.  In  order  to  econo- 
mize, I  gave  up  my  apartment  and  moved  in  with  a 
friend,  trying  to  save  some  money  to  tide  me  over  in  San 
incisco  until  I  found  a  new  job  there.  Before  I  left  New  York,  I 
s  also  hoping  to  hear  from  my  writing  teacher,  Hiram  Haydn, 
o  was  editor  in  chief  at  Random  House,  because  I  had  just  sent 
n  the  first  50  pages  of  my  novel,  having  agonized  over  every 
itence  in  a  way  Jack  would  have  thoroughly  disapproved  of. 


[Berkeley,  California,  mid-June  1957] 
ar  Joyce, 

Pacing  up  and  down  my  yard  yesterday  I  bethought  myself 

3ut  you  . . .  dont  know  how  to  say  this  so  I'll  just  say  it  honest- 

(1)1  don't  want  you  to  be  disappointed  by  San  Francisco  but 

really  nowhere,  in  the  few  weeks  I've  been  here  I've  been 

pped  4  times  and  my  name  taken  down  4  times  for  walking  in 

:  street  after  midnight  (one  time  fined  $2  for  "going  thru  a  red 

it")  and  as  you  know  there's  all  this  other  cop  trouble  im- 

unding  people's  poetry  books  and  God  knows  what'll  happen 

Evergreen  Review  No.  2  which  also  has  howl  in  it  or  Gregory 

fi|  3rso]'s  book  of  poems  gasoline  or  anything  in  this  mad  silly 

pid  place  which  is  now  a  culture  for  old  people  on  retirement, 

5S  prowling  around  all  night  to  keep  the  streets  absolutely  quiet, 

ii  other  words  to  prevent  anyone  from  having  fun— In  short  I  am 

i  wly  being  driven  out  of  California  which  I  loved  when  I  first 

here  because  it  was  so  wild,  so  end-of-the-landish  and  has  now 

reel  en  into  the  hands  of  Total  Police  Authority  (God  help  us  if  this 

he  lly  spreads  back  East— in  fact  I  foresee  now  (unless  New  York 

mains  too  big  and  wild  and  ungovernable  and  I  can  live  there 

wb  'ly  as  I  please,  as  of  yore)  I  can  foresee  being  driven  out  of 

;!    NE      2  0  0  0 


Kerouac,  Lucien  Carr,  and  Allen 
Ginsberg  in  a  Chinese  restaurant 
in  New  York,  circa  1959.  Inset, 
a  postcard  to  Johnson  from 
Berkeley,  1957.  Opposite,  a  1957 
letter  from  Orlando,  announcing 
Kerouac's  commencement  of 
Tlie  Dharma  Bums. 


America  altogether  and  will  have  to  settle  in  Mexico.)  My  mother 
and  I  have  already  decided  to  return  to  New  York,  by  Xmas, 

probably  as  early  as  October Joyce,  dont  think  for  a  minute 

that  I  don't  want  to  see  you,  I  do,  but  I  cant  help  it  if  when  you 
come  out  here  you'll  be  in  tears  of  disappointment  or  just  gloom, 
it's  just  awful— Of  course  we  do  have  our  goodtimes  like  I  told 
you  about,  wine  on  the  beach,  but  every  time  you  turn  around 
someone's  gone  to  jail  or  in  trouble  with  the  cops  because  of  in- 
nocent things  like  that,  the  police  have  just  absolutely  got  out  of 
hand  here. . . .  Here's  what  I'm  going  to  do:  when  road  comes  out 
and  I  get  another  advance  (I  hope)  I'm  moving  my  mother  back 
to  New  York,  where  anyway  she  can  work  2  days  a  week  and  sup- 
port herself  completely,  and  then  I'm  going  to  Mexico  to  make  me 
a  pad,  Mexico  City,  and  will  spend  my  time,  the  time  of  my  life, 
alternating  between  Mexico  City  and  New  York  City  with  occa- 
sional visits  to  this  West  Coast  to  see  people  and  camp  a  little, 
and  if  I  have  the  money  trips  overseas,  but  I  shall  never  live  in 
California,  I  can  see  it  now,  you  dont  realize  how  awful  they've 
made  it— there'll  be  bloodshed  around  here  for  sure— Imagine  one 
woman  writing  in  the  paper  if  Jesus  Christ  was  alive  he  would 
have  led  the  police  to  the  bookstore  to  impound  howl!  and  all 
that  kind  of  negative  oldwoman  attitude  all  over  the  place  with  all 
these  new  dreary  neat  cottages  and  clean  streets  with  white  lines 
and  signs  that  say  walk,  stop,  dont  walk  ...  I  cant  stand  it.  ...  I 
admit  I'm  flipping  and  am  bugged  everywhere  I  go  but  I  cant 
make  it  here.  I  wish  I  hadn't  painted  such  glowing  pictures  of  this 
shithouse  to  you,  and  made  you  decide  to  throw  everything  up  for 
a  lark  where  you  cant  lark— But  Joyce,  if  you  do  insist  on  coming 
out  here,  and  get  a  job,  then  when  I'm  ready  to  leave  we  can  go  to 
Mexico  together,  that's  why  I  say  we  could  do  that  from  New  York 
after  Xmas,  it  would  be  nice  to  be  with  you  in  Mexico  City,  it 
you  insist  on  coming  out  anyway  please  dont  blame  me  any  more, 
or  by  then  dont  blame  me,  now  you're  forewarned,  and  maybe 
you'll  have  a  better  time  than  I  do  anyhow.  As  for  that  glorious 
wild  Neal  [Cassady],  the  cops  long  ago  took  his  license  because  he 
drives  like  a  human  being,  or  like  a  young  man,  instead  of  like  an 

VANITY     FAIR 


old  man  hall  blind,  so  he's  completely  halted  in  lus  activities  and 
we  c  .mi  afford  to  sec  each  other,  Lei  trie  know  what  yon  think, 
study  the  matter,  I'm  just  warning  againsl  .1  possible  mistake  that  1 
myseli  started  damn  il  As  foi  seeing  you,  that's  alright  with  me 
anytime,  because  I  reallj  like  you  you're  .1  real  kid,  that  is,  a  true 
heart        ["harm  Foi  the  big  interesting  letter,  write 

Jack 
(Hui  you  decide  and  you 

always  do  whal  you  want 

DO  wiiai  YOU  11  iv/) 


I 


n  July,  a  few  weeks  after  I  received  this  letter,  Random  House 
bought  my  novel  and  gave  me  a  $500  advance  to  finish  it. 
In  the  meantime.  Jack  had  left  San  Francisco  and  moved 
to  Mexico  ( Sty, 


July  26,  1957 
Dear  Jack. 

Yes,  yes,  1  will  come  to  Mexico!  . . . 

It  worries  me.  Jack,  to  think  of  you  with  $33  to  your  name 
while  Viking's  machinery  works  out  a  way  of  feeding  you.  And  I've 
really  got  all  this  money—so  would  you  like  some  in  the  mean- 
while? Let  me  know,  and  I'll  send  you  a  money  order  or  whatever. 

I  got  a  review  copy  of  on  the  road,  read  it,  and  think  it's  a 
great,  beautiful  book.  I  think  you  write  with  the  same  power  and 
freedom  that  Dean  Moriarty  drives  a  car.  Well,  it's  terrific,  and 
very  moving  and  affirmative.  Don't  know  why,  but  it  made  me 
remember  Mark  Twain.  Ed  Stringham  [a  mutual  friend,  who 
worked  at  The  New  Yorker]  has  read  it  too  and  thinks  it  "one  of 
the  best  books  since  World  War  II" 
and  is  going  to  write  you  a  long  let- 
ter and  tell  you  all  this,  much  more 
coherently  than  I  can 

I  remember  walking  with  you  at 
night  through  the  Brooklyn  docks 
and  seeing  the  white  steam  rising 
from  the  ships  against  the  black  sky 
and  how  beautiful  it  was  and  I'd 
never  seen  it  before— imagine!— but  if 
I'd  walked  through  it  with  anyone 
else,  I  wouldn't  have  seen  it  either, 
because  I  wouldn't  have  felt  safe  in 
what  my  mother  would  categorical- 
ly call  "a  bad  neighborhood,"   I 
would  have  been  thinking  "Where's 
the  subway?"  and  missed  every- 
thing. But  with  you— I  felt  as 
though  nothing  could  touch  me, 
and  if  anything  happened,  the  Hell 
with  it.  You  don't  know  what  narrow  lives  girls  have, 
how  few  real  adventures  there  are  for  them;  misadven- 
tures, yes,  like  abortions  and  little  men  following  them 
in  subways,  but  seldom  anything  like  seeing  ships  at 
night.  So  that's  why  we've  all  taken  off  like  this  [Elise 
Cowen  had  gone  to  San  Francisco],  and  that's  also  part 
of  why  I  love  you. 
Take  care. 

Love, 
Joyce 

„        .  [Mexico  City],  July  28 

Dear  Joyce 

The  giant  earthquake  was  this  morning  at  3  am,  I  woke 

up  with  my  bed  heaving  &  I  knew  I  wasn't  at  sea,  but  in 

the  dark  I'd  forgotten  where  I  was  except  it  was  in  this 

world  &  here  was  the  end  of  the  world— I  stayed  in  bed  & 

went  back  to  sleep,  figuring  if  my  giant  20-foot  ceiling  was 

to  fall  on  my  bed,  everybody  would  die  inside  or  outside 

buildings— It  was  just  like  that  Atlantic  tempest  last  Febru- 
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aiv  darkness  &  fury  I  could  hear  sirens  wailing  &  women  wail 
Outdoors  but  the  hush  of  silence  was  in  my  ears,  that  is,  I  ico 
nized  that  all  this  living  &  dying  &  wrath  was  taking  place  ins 
l he  Diamond  Silence  of  Paradise  twice  this  year  I've  had  the 
Sion  Ibrced  on  me  Well,  there  wont  be  another  earthquake  like  t 
here  for  another  50  years  so  come  on  down,  I'm  waiting  for  you 
Dont  go  to  silly  Frisco  first  place,  I  have  this  fine  earthqua 
proof  room  for  85c  a  night  for  both  of  us,  it's  an  Arabic  ma 
room  with  tiles  on  the  walls  &  many  big  round  whorehouse  s 
orgy  mirrors  (it's  an  old  1710  whorehouse,  solid  with  mar 
floors)— we  can  sleep  on  the  big  clean  doublebed,  have  our  priv 
bath  (also  with  20-foot  ceiling  &  cloistral  bas-relief  Mohammec 
windows)— it's  right  downtown,  you  can  enjoy  city  life  to  the 
then  when  [we]  get  tired  of  our  Magian  inwardness  Sultan's  ro 
we  can  go  off  to  the  country  &  rent  a  cottage  with  flowerpots  in 
window— 

—Your  money  will  last  5  times  longer  &  in  Frisco  you  woul< 
be  seeing  anything  new  &  foreign  &  strange— Take  the  plane 
Mexico  City  (bus  too  long,  almost  as  expensive  too),  then  tak 
cab  to  my  hotel,  knock  my  door,  we'll  be  gay  friends  wander 
arm-in-arm  in  Mexico— Also,  we'll  do  our  writing  &  cash  ( 
checks  in  big  American  banks  &  eat  hot  soup  at  market  stalls 
float  on  rafts  of  flowers  &  dance  the  rumba  in  mad  joints  w 
10c  beers. ...  I  am  lonesome  for  yr.  friendship  &  love,  so  try 
come  down,  lots  to  talk  about,  lots  of  sleeping  &  loving,  eatin; 
drinking  &  walking  &  visiting  cathedrals  &  pyramids  &  wait 
you  drink  big  waterglasses  of  cold  fresh  orange  juice  ev 
morning  for  7c!!— &  giant  T-bone  steaks  for  85c  that  you  c 
finish!— &  I'll  show  you  sights  most  Americans  dont  know  e: 
here  &  you  can  write  a  big  book- 
After  this  I  am  going  back  to  N.Y,  via  Florida,  perhaps  we  c 

go  back  together— 

At  first,  I  thought  I  wi 
m  ed  to  be  alone  &  stare  at 
§  walls,  but  now  I  realize,  ai 
I  the  earthquake,  no  one  can 
I  alone,  even  one's  own  body 
I  not  "alone,"  it  is  a  vast  ag£ 
gate  of  smaller  living  units,  i 
a  phantom  universe  in  itse 
;  And  maybe  I've  come  to  real 
this  now  because  in  this  altitt 
(8000  ft.)  I  dont  get  drunk, 
I'm  not  taking  drugs  any  m 
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iiuae  in  New  \ork  in  1962. 
\vo.\ite,  Kerouac  with  his 
blicr,  Gahricllc,  whose  apron 
figs  he  never  managed  (o 
,  in  Hvannis,  Massachusetts, 
l'I966,  three  vears  hefore 

death,  and  a  1957  letter  to 
Unison  from  Mexico  (it  v. 
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inn  connections  are  dead),  &  I  nisi  stare 
healthilj  at  the  interesting  world  <  ome  on, 
we'll  be  -'  young  American  writers  on  .1 1  amous 
1  .nk  ih. n  will  be  mentioned  in  oui  biogra- 
phies Write  toon  as  you  can,  this  address,  I'll 
be  waiting  foi  youi  answei 

lack  XXX 

Jack's  in\ nation  was  so  irresistible  that  I 
gave  up  im  job.  I  had  begun  to  feel  very 
doubtful,  in  view  of  Jack's  main  changes  of 
iiuikI,  that  I  would  actually  leave  New  Vbrk, 
so  I  had  just  accepted  a  promotion  at  Far- 
1.11.  Straus  &  Cudahy.  Robert  Giroux,  who 
had  edited  Jack's  lust  novel,  The  Ibwn  and 

the  City,  had  asked  me  to  he  his  assistant. 
which  in   1957  seemed  a  fantastic  step  up 
from  being  a  secretary.  Now  I  had  to  walk 
into  his  office  and  inform  him 
that,  instead,  I  would  be  Hying 
down  to  Mexico  City  to  join 
Jack  and  to  finish  my  novel.  Af- 
ter 1  gave  Mr.  Giroux  this  news, 
there  was  a  moment  of  deep, 
stunned  silence,  but  then  he 
wished  me  luck.  He  also  said, 
"Well,  be  careful." 

August  6,  1957 
Dear  Jack, 

Just  this  minute  finished  mak- 
ing my  plane  reservation— so  I'll 
be  seeing  you  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, August  21,  at  ten  o'clock,  in 
Mexico  City.  That  seems  just  un- 
believable to  me.  All  I  need  now 
is  smallpox,  which  I'll  acquire 
next  week.  Then— off!  Okay?  . . . 
Much  love, 
Joyce 

PS.  Much  "trade  word  of 
mouth"  about  on  the  road, 
which  is  a  very  healthy  thing. 
Also— on  Sunday  in  the  Times, 
[editor]  Harvey  Breit  put  it  first 
on  his  list  of  Fall  novels  which 
were  going  to  make  people  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

[Mexico  City],  August 
Dear  Joyce 

I'm  having  an  awful  case  of  Asiatic  flu, 
been  in  my  gloomy  room  alone  for  3  days  try- 
ing to  sweat  it  out  in  my  sleeping  bag  with  hot 
toddies  and  pills— I  thought  I  was  going  to  die 
there  for  awhile  when  I  began  shaking  violent- 
ly from  fever— I  had  to  get  up  &  go  out  &  sip 
soup— &  try  to  cash  checks  at  uncooperative 
American  Embassy  ("Protection  Department" 
indeed)— "It's  against  regulations"  they  tell  me 
dead  on  my  feet  &  in  need  of  medicine— How 
I  made  it  I  dont  know,  but  I  do  know  I  cant 
get  any  writing  done  this  trip  in  Mexico,  just  a 
round  of  bad  luck  has  hexed  my  visit— God 
know  what'll  happen  next— As  soon  as  I  can 
walk  without  feeling  weak  I'm  taking  a  bus 
back  to  Florida  to  my  home  &  my  room— My 
neck  is  swollen  up  like  a  bejowled  million- 
aire's—As soon  as  I'm  home  1 11  write  to  you 
again  and  we  can  decide  where  we'll  meet— 
For  one  thing.  I'll  be  coming  to  N.Y.  this  Fall 
undoubtedly  (business  will  crop  up)— I  don't 
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want  you  to  I  ;  this  latest    i  bangi 

of  Rlind"  I  cant  help,  I'm  sick  &  need  care 
Will  you  write  tO  me  at  ( louser  Si  [the  ad- 
dress oi  ins  mothei  in  Orlando]? 
Jack 

On  September  4,  Jack  rang  the  doorbell 
of  my  new  brownstone  apartment  on 
West  68th  Street.  At  midnight  we  went  out 
and  got  The  New  York  Times  and  found  the 
extraordinary  review  of  On  the  Road  by 
Gilbert  Millstein  that  immediately  estab- 
lished Jack  as  the  avatar  of  the  Beat  Gener- 
ation and  one  of  the  most  important  Amer- 
ican writers  since  Ernest  Hemingway.  For 
once,  Jack  had  had  some  phenomenal  luck. 
Millstein,  who  had  been  keenly  interested  in 
the  Beats  ever  since  John  Clellon  Holmes's 


UNSTEADY  BEAT 

Kerouac  onstage  during  a  week  of 

readings  at  New  York's  Village  Vanguard, 

December  1957.  Uncomfortable 

playing  the  King  of  the  Beatniks,  he  was 

drunk  at  most  performances. 


prophetic  1952  article  "This  Is  the  Beat  Gen- 
eration," happened  to  be  substituting  that 
day  for  the  Times'?,  regular  reviewer  Orville 
Prescott,  a  conservative  gentleman  who  was 
away  on  vacation.  Jack  would  not  have  be- 
come famous  overnight  if  Prescott  had  re- 
viewed On  the  Road. 

Apart  from  a  few  reviews,  much  of  the 
critical  attention  On  the  Road  received  was 
hostile  and  humiliating.  Just  as  Jackson  Pol- 
lock's groundbreaking  paintings  had  been  de- 
scribed as  work  that  could  have  been  done 


by  a  chimpanzee,  Jack's  true  literary  achiev 
menl  his  breakthrough  into  spontaneo 
prose  was  dismissed  by  Truman  Capote 
"typing"  and  either  overlooked  or  crue 
derided  by  such  critics  from  the  literary 
tablishmenl  as  Norman  PodhoretZ,  who  \ 
CUSed  Jack  of  wanting  to  replace  civiliz 
tion  with  the  "street  gang."  According 
The  Hudson  Review,  Jack  wrote  like  "a  sl< 
running  a  temperature";  the  Herald  THbui 
found  him  "infantile,"  and  the  Sunday  Tim 
reviewer,  far  less  enthusiastic  than  Miilstei 
wrote  off  the  Beat  Generation  as  a  "sic  | 
show"  of  "freaks."  By  October,  with  column 
Herb  Caen's  invention  of  the  term  "Beatnik 
the  Beat  Generation  had  been  thoroughly  tr 
ialized  by  the  mass  media  and  at  the  sar 
time  made  available  for  easy,  emp 
imitation,  a  phenomenon  that  iw 
found  profoundly  disturbing. 

He  coped  with  his  bewilderii 
notoriety  by  drinking:  cheap  wi? 
champagne,  cocktails— whatever 
could  get.  I  still  naively  did  n 
think  of  him  as  an  alcoholic— he  ji 
seemed  to  be  going  through  a  p; 
ticularly  difficult  time.  But  I  kne 
he  was  in  danger.  On  the  night  of 
party  Gilbert  Millstein  gave  in  Jacl 
honor,  a  few  days  after  his  humi 
ating  appearance  on  the  talk  she 
Nightbeat,  when  he  drunkenly  to  | 
the  American  public  he  was  wa 
ing  for  God  to  show  him  His  fac 
Jack  felt  too  fearful  and  depressi 
to  leave  the  apartment.  He  told  1  | 
friend  John  Clellon  Holmes,  wl 
came  to  see  him  that  night,  "I  doi 
know  who  I  am  anymore." 

Toward  the  end  of  Septemb 
Jack  almost  proposed  to  me  di 
ing  a  weekend  away  from  tl 
stresses  of  fame  in  Lucien  Can  I 
old  farmhouse  in  upstate  Ne  | 
York.  (Jack  had  known  Carr  sin 
1944,  the  year  he  also  met  Gir 
berg  and  William  Burroughs.)  E 
fore  Jack  and  Lucien  began  an  all-nig  | 
session  of  heavy  drinking,  we  had  a  merr 
rable  dinner  featuring  the  first  apple  pie 
had  ever  made,  which  Jack  promptly  chr  | 
tened  "Ecstasy  Pie."  "I  know  we  should  ji 
stay  up  here  and  get  married,"  he  said 
me  after  a  walk  in  the  woods  the  followi 
day.  I  said,  "I  know  that,  too,"  and  we  1< 
it  at  that.  (Jack  didn't  marry  again  un 
1966.  He  had  known  his  third  wife,  Ste  | 
Sampas,  since  his  childhood  in  Lowell,  M; 
sachusetts.  She  was  with  him  in  1969,  wh 
he  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.) 


Monday,  [mid-September  19! 
Dear  Elise  [Cowen], 

. . .  Jack  is  here  in  town  now,  has  been  I 
2'/2  weeks— he  may  leave  tomorrow,  but  m 
stay  another  week— the  plans  keep  ehangu 
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I  the  publicity  doings  in  connection  with 
thi  road  bugged  him  quite  a  bit.  There' ve 
;n  a  round  of  parties  with  vast  phalanxes 
hand-shaking  people  who  think  the  Beat 
sneration  is  so-o-o  fascinating,  isn't  it?— 
;ryonc  pours  drinks  down  him  trying  to 
ike  him  live  up  to  the  book— and  there  are 
s  of  eager  little  girls  everywhere  who  say, 
jh,  let's  go  to  my  house  for  a  party"  at 
ir  o'clock  in  the  morning  (they  are  my  pet 
like  and  I've  developed  quite  a  sharp 
igue,  I'm  afraid:  "Look  sister,  there  isn't 
ng  to  be  any  party,"  etc.,  etc.)  Also  we've 
t  a  geeklike  radio  announcer,  an  AA 
mber  with  no  insides  of  his  own  left  who 
s  his  kicks  from  watching  other  people, 
es  Jack  goof  balls  and  makes  him  talk 
)  a  tape-recorder— Him  I  would  like  to  mur- 
!  . . .  Aside  from  this  nonsense— it's  been 
:at  seeing  Jack  again.  I  dig  ironing  his 
rts,  cooking  for  him,  etc.  It's  funny— it's 
:  at  all  romantic  anymore,  but  it  doesn't 
Iter— I  love  him,  don't  mind  playing  Mama, 
ce  that's  what  he  seems  to  want  me  to  be. 
lay  go  down  to  see  him  in  Orlando— I've 
ten  kind  of  a  left-handed  backwards  in- 
ation  (his  mother  seems  to  want  me  to 
ne?).  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  any- 
>re  that  Mama  is  the  villain  in  the  true 
ssic  Freudian  sense. 

Love, 

Jerce 

September  16,  1957 
ere  Sheila  [a  Barnard  classmate  who  had 
;n  sharing  Elise's  apartment  and  had  gone 
Paris], 

...  At  this  moment,  I  am  sitting  in  my 
v  sublet  apartment,  65  West  68th  Street 
y  most  swanky  address  to  date!)  and  M. 
rouac  is  fast  asleep  in  the  next  room— not 
;n  the  typewriter  disturbs  him.  He  came  to 
m  [when]  on  the  road  was  published,  pre- 
nably  to  stay  for  a  month— but  he  may  go 
;k  to  Orlando  in  the  next  day  or  so,  maybe 
:.  After  the  first  frenzied  week  we  have 
:n  trying  to  live  quietly  with  the  receiver 
the  hook  most  of  the  day.  He  sleeps, 
)ods,  eats,  stands  on  his  head— I  cook, 
an,  work  on  my  novel— and  I  like  it! 
ther— I  love  him.  on  the  road  is  a  great 
xess,  looks  like  a  best-seller  already— 3  edi- 
ns  sold  out  so  far,  may  be  a  movie,  a  mu- 
al,  etc.  But  sometimes  I  think  people  are 
lly  out  to  kill  him— like  whispering  "doesn't 
drink  too  much?"  and  then  pouring  drinks 
wn  him,  or  saying  "oh  you  must  meet  so- 
d-so" who  turns  out  to  be  boring,  empty 
i  vicious— and  he's  so  innocent,  can't  play 
ike  a  game,  but  tries  to  like  everybody 
J  worries  about  whether  or  not  they  really 
i  him  and  if  they'll  be  hurt  if  he  doesn't 
>w  up  at  their  parties.  So  maybe  he's  bet- 
off  getting  away  from  New  York  now— 
en  he  first  arrived,  he  was  thinking  of  liv- 
here. . . . 

Love  and  write  soon, 
Joyce 

[Orlando,  Florida],  Nov.  1,  1957 
ar  Joycey 

Dig  my  new  typewriter!  A  Royal  standard, 

l  renting  it  for  $7.73  a  month  (ug)  but  if  I 

buy  it  they  will  deduct  that  from  the  $89.50 

ce  . . .  and  I  think  I  will  buy  it  cause  it's  a 
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bitch,  with  a  good  firm  fast  touch,  nice  small 
keys,  nice  quiet  sound,  direct  keys  (unlike  my 
lost  typewriter  that  had  indirect  jointed  keys 
for  the  silencer  equipment  and  they  tended  to 
jam)  ...  on  this  machine  I  can  swing  and 
swing  and  swing  and  swing.  I  think  I  can  go 
95  words  a  minute  on  this  one  after  a  week  of 

practice,  as  now The  movers  owe  me  a 

chick  a  check  for  $100  for  the  lost  one  ...  so 
I'll  buy  it  . . .  and  this  is  such  a  good  typewrit- 
er that  all  I  do  is  yak  and  yak  about  nothing 
interesting. 

Now  I'll  type  up  all  my  poems  and  prose, 
which  has  been  lying  around  in  my  boxes  in 
hand  script— 

I'll  be  curious  to  see  what  happens  to  On 
the  Road  this  week.  Lemme  know,  I  dont  get 
the  Times  here 

I  also  bought  a  roll  of  white  teletype  paper 
that  reaches  from  Orlando  Fla.  to  NYCity  . . . 
huge,  a  dollar  forty,  I'm  all  set  to  go  now: 
also  I  will  type  up  my  final  translation  of  the 
Vajracheddikaprajnaparamita  on  a  long  12 
foot  roll  and  read  it  like  a  torah  scroll  every 
morning. . . . 

I  just  got  Allen  Ginsberg's  Guggenheim 
[Fellowship]  form,  I  have  to  recommend  him, 
which  I'll  do  mightily.  It's  funny  (this  is  confi- 
dential) what  he  says  to  them:  i.e. 

a.  Significance  of  its  presumable  contribu- 
tion to  arts:  Unpredictable 

b.  Present  state  of  project:  Already  begun 

c.  Expectation  as  to  completion:  In  Time. 

d.  Places:  Europe,  Orient,  &  America 

e.  Authorities:  None 

f.  Expectation  of  publication:  Promised  to 
City  Lights  [the  San  Francisco  publishing 
house  co-founded  by  the  Beat  poet  Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti] 

g.  Ulimate  purpose  as  artist:  To  write  an 
ecstatic  poem  of  spiritual  reality. 

So  there! 

He  also  says:  "Worked  alone,  consulted  W  C. 

Williams  and  Jack  Kerouac  on  poetry, 

1948-1956" 

what,  I  mean  wha,  I  mean,  wha? 

It  pleases  me,  he  never  told  me  I  was  a  poet 

to  my  face  (hoping  I  wouldnt  get  spoiled, 

I  see  now) 

Well,  Joyce,  enuf  of  this, 
write  as  often  as  you  want, 
I'll  answer  every  letter  double 
As  ever, 

love, 
Jack 

Just  before  he  got  his  new  typewriter, 
Jack  in  one  week  had  written  a  play 
called  Beat  Generation,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  directed  for  Broadway  by  Leo 
Garen,  a  brash  and  unreliable  21-year-old 
whom  he  had  just  met.  By  mid-November, 
Jack  was  roaring  ahead  on  the  new  novel 
he'd  promised  Viking. 

[Orlando,  Florida,  December  1957] 

Dec  1786th,  1964524385 
Hack' 

Ho' 

Lissen  Joyce,  longsilence  because  writ- 
ing new  novel  which  is  not  memory  babe  atll, 
but  the  dharma  bums,  greater  than  On  the 
Road  and  however  only  half  finished  &  right 
in  midst  of  my  starrynight  ecstasies  contem- 


plating how  to  wail  &  finish  it  I  get  big 
phone  call  poopoo  from  [Kerouac's  literary 
agent]  Sterling  Lord  says  Millstein  arranging 
for  me  to  read  my  work  over  mike  in  Village 
Vanguard  nightclub  for  salary  per  week  so 
will  do  for  money  and  for  excuse  to  come 
back  New  York.  Will  live  at  Henri  [Cru]'s 
around  the  corner  &  sleep  all  day,  also  type 
my  new  novel  on  his  machine  at  dusk,  then 
Henri  and  I  dress  up  and  sally  forth  to  my  2 
daily  performances  in  the  Vanguard.  If  this 
doesnt  kill  me  nothing  will.  Imagine  all  my 
friends  in  the  audience.  I'll  just  be  a  cool 
sound  musician  and  act  cool,  that's  what.  But 
the  money  is  grand  and  I'll  take  it:  I  wanta 
buy  me  a  stationwagon  and  disappear  with 
my  rucksack  into  the  West  this  spring,  thats 
what.  Leo  [Garen]  has  tinhorn  ideas  about 
the  art  of  the  play,  his  letter  betrays  that,  my 
play  is  admittedly  too  short  but  outsida  that 
it's  something  new  &  fresh,  a  situationless 
play  for  future  people.  Leo'll  end  up  pro- 
ducing tinhorn  plays  for  TV,  you  watch.  For 
money.  I'm  not  money  mad,  that's  why  I'm 
an  artist.  I  wont  write  back  to  Leo.  As  for 
Marlon  Brando  [who  had  expressed  interest 
in  starring  in  a  film  version  of  On  the  Road], 
he  can  go  fuck  himself.  I  dont  care  about 
these  tinhorn  show  people.  What  do  I  care? 
If  I  had  to  go  and  apply  for  jobs  like  you  do, 
they'd  have  to  drag  me  into  Bellevue  in  two 
days.  I  couldnt  stand  it.  That's  why  I  am  and 
will  be  always  a  bum,  a  dharma  bum,  a 
rucksack  wanderer. . . .  Allen  and  Greg  [Cor- 
so]  sent  me  their  latest  poems  from  Paris. 
Greg  says  "There  are  old  sweetlys  in  sun-arc! 
gentle  grandninnies"  . . .  and  Allen  says  "O 
my  poor  mother  with  eyes  of  Ma  Rainey  dy- 
ing in  an  ambulence"  . . .  new  pomes. . . .  I'm 
coming  to  New  York  for  the  gentle  sweetlys 
of  sun-arc  in  December  and  I'll  see  you.  I'm 
going  to  live  with  Henri  because  I  want  to 
sleep  while  he  works  all  day  and  I  want  to  be 
in  the  Village  and  I  want  to  watch  his  TV 
and  I  want  to  talk  with  him  for  a  month  and 
I  dont  want  to  importune  you  any  further 
because  as  I  told  you  I'm  an  Armenian  and 
I  dont  wanta  get  married  till  I'm  69  and 
have  69  gentle  grandninnies.  Please  dont  be 
mad  at  me,  I  wanta  be  alone,  Greta  Garbo. 
This  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  fiasco  in  his- 
tory of  American  Literature,  this  Village  Van- 
guard shot 

Jack. 


Thursday,  Dec.  5 
Dear  Jack, 

I've  read  and  reread  your  letter. . . .  What's 
happening,  Sweetie?  I've  heard  you  say  the 
things  you  wrote  me  before— always  when 
something  bad  was  eating  away  at  you. 

I  do  understand  that  you  need  to  be 
alone— and  yet  not  alone,  too,  I  think.  But 
none  of  that  stuff  about  "importuning," 
please.  I  love  you  and  it  makes  me  very  hap- 
py to  be  with  you,  to  fry  your  particular  eggs 
simply  because  they're  your  eggs— whether 
I'm  your  girl,  your  mistress,  your  friend,  or 
whatever— those  are  all  words  anyway.  I  love 
you  quite  independently  of  eighty-six  gold 
rings  and  documents— don't  you  understand 
that,  you  idiot.  So,  look-live  at  Henri's  if  you 
think  you  have  to  do  that  now-but  the  door 
is  still  open  always.  Jack.  I  don't  expect  any- 
thing from  you.  Don't  be  scared  of  me, 

VANITY     FAIR      I 
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Hui  I  must  sa\  I  w  always  thought  ol 
you  as  .1  I  ranchman  (Jean  lotus  Kerouai  I 
don't  ilunk  you  make  a  convincing  Armenian, 

What's  DHARMA  BUMS  ahoiu" 

I  ove, 
[oyce 

When  Jack  returned  to  New  York  in  De- 
cember 1957,  he  did  indeed  move  m 
with  Henri  Cm,  who  had  helped  me  move 
into  three  different  places  since  Jul)  and 
who  lately  had  seemed  particularly  friendly 
to  me  He  was  a  big.  moonfaced  man  with 
an  enormous  protruding  belly,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  French  cooking.  When  Jack 
took  me  to  dinner  once  at  Henri's  apart- 
ment on  West  13th  Street,  Henri  told  us  that 
he  had  spent  the  whole  day  making  con- 
somme. He  became  furious  when  Jack,  who 
was  quite  drunk,  ate  little  of  the  feast  he  had 
prepared.  He  always  made  a  great  show  of 
being  exasperated  with  Jack's  lack  of  com- 
mon sense.  They  had  known  each  other 
since  1939.  In  the  early  40s,  Henri's  girl- 
friend, Edie  Parker,  had  fallen  for  Jack  and 
later  married  him. 

The  first  week  of  Jack's  December  visit 
to  New  York  was  agonizing  for  me  because 
1  didn't  hear  from  him,  even  though  he  was 
living  right  across  town.  I  stayed  away  from 
Jack's  evening  of  poetry  and  jazz  at  the 
Brata  Gallery,  which  everyone  I  knew  was 
very  excited  about.  And  I  was  too  proud  to 
turn  up  at  the  Village  Vanguard  without  an 
invitation.  Jack  evidently  felt  much  less 
comfortable  there  than  at  the  Brata.  Some 
people  said  his  readings  were  great,  but 
there  were  rumors  that  Jack  was  drunk  for 
every  performance  and  that  the  Vanguard 
had  canceled  the  second  week  of  his  en- 
gagement. I  wasn't  surprised.  Nothing  could 
have  been  worse  for  him  than  being  up  on 
a  stage  playing  the  King  of  the  Beatniks 
night  after  night.  "Harden  your  heart,"  my 
new  friend  Hettie  Jones  advised  me.  But  I 
couldn't.  When  Jack  finally  called,  inviting 
me  to  his  second-to-last  performance,  I  went, 
taking  a  seat  at  one  of  the  darkest  back  ta- 
bles. 

After  a  long  drumroll,  Jack  staggered 
onstage  with  his  head  sunk  down  onto  his 
chest.  Before  he  got  started,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  audience  of  collegiate-looking 
couples  and  bopped  along  to  the  music, 
waving  a  bottle  of  Thunderbird  in  the  air. 
Even  Zoot  Sims  and  his  cool  musicians 
looked  embarrassed.  When  he  finally  began 
reading  from  On  the  Road,  he  slurred  the 
words,  though  there  were  moments  when 
he  connected  perfectly  with  the  jazz  playing 
behind  him.  Tears  came  to  my  eyes  as  I 
watched  the  place  empty  out  even  before 
Jack  was  finished. 

Backstage,  there  was  a  girl  hanging 


around,  ol  course,  a  nocturnal  apparition 

all  in  black  with  dead-white  makeup  I 
Stepped  right  in  front  ol  her  and  kissed 
lack  on  the  lips  Ik-  grabbed  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  hung  >>n  to  me.  "Get  me  out 
of  here."  he  said. 

He  and  Henri  Cru  had  soon  fallen  out. 
si  1  now  he  was  at  the  Marlton,  the  slea/y  ho- 
tel on  Eighth  Street  where  he'd  been  staying 
when  I  first  met  him.  He  passed  out  on  the 
lumpy  double  bed,  and  I  lay  wide-awake 
all  night  beside  him.  There  was  a  war  going 
on  between  pity  and  love  and  my  anger.  In 
the  morning  Jack  asked  me  if  I'd  take  him 
back  after  his  gig  at  the  Vanguard  was  over. 

Sitting  at  my  kitchen  table  on  December 
28,  he  wrote  to  Allen:  "Broke  up  with  Joyce 
because  I  wanted  to  try  big  sexy  brunettes 
then  suddenly  saw  evil  of  world  and  real- 
ized Joyce  was  my  angel  sister  and  came 
back  to  her." 

We  spent  a  week  holed  up  in  my  apart- 
ment with  the  phone  off  the  hook.  Jack 
slept  a  lot  and  tried  valiantly  not  to  drink, 
and  we  were  soon  back  to  our  old  closeness. 
We  talked  about  the  future,  though  not  our 
future  together.  Jack  was  convinced  New 
York  would  destroy  him,  which  meant  we 
couldn't  live  together,  as  I  had  been  secretly 
hoping.  It  would  be  best  for  him,  he  thought, 
to  buy  a  house  somewhere  on  Long  Island 
and  live  there  with  his  mother. 

[Northport,  Long  Island,  mid-August  1958] 
Dear  Joyce 

.  . .  When  I  come  into  NY  this  Fall  I 
hope  you  wont  get  mad  at  me  if  I  fiddle 
around  with  other  girlfriends  a  little,  I  dont 
wanta  be  "Steadies"  with  anybody,  now  if 
this  hurts  you  why?— does  Allen  get  mad 
when  I  go  visit  Joe  Blow  instead  of  him? 
Don't  own  me,  just  be  my  nice  little  blonde 
friend  and  dont  be  sad  because  I'm  a  con- 
firmed bachelor  &  hermit.  Hard  to  talk  about 
this,  I  guess  you're  sore  all  over  again.  Well, 
if  I  do  fiddle  around  with  other  girls,  which 
is  really  unlikely  in  a  way,  you  wont  know 
about  it.  For  instance,  Robt.  [the  photogra- 
pher Robert  Frank]  says  he  saw  you  with  an- 
other boy  in  the  park  and  it  made  me  glad 
for  you,  not  jealous.  So  remember.  In  fact 
your  salvation  is  within  yourself,  in  your  own 
essence  of  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  gotten  grasp- 
ing at  external  people  like  me.  You  know  it 
too,  Buddha. 

JeanLouis 

Thursday,  [mid-August  1958] 
Dear  Jack, 

Well,  Sweetie,  about  your  last  paragraph- 
all  I  have  to  say,  really,  is  that  it  will  be  lovely 
to  see  you  again,  and  that  I  mean  with  all  my 
heart.  If  you  walked  in  this  moment,  I  would 
leap  up  and  kiss  you,  even  if  you  hadn't 
shaved  for  two  weeks.  And  no,  I  don't  want  to 
"own"  you  (that  was  never  what  I  wanted  )- 
but  if  we  come  together  when  we  both  want 
to  do  that  and  we  truly  swing,  then  that's 
okay,  isn't  it?  (And  I  don't  mean  it  has  to  be 
fun,  fun,  fun  all  the  time— I  love  you  equally 
when  you're  bugged.)  But  just  one  word  of 


warning   I  am  not  Allen  Ginsberg!  I  thi 

he's  terrific  in  his  way,  but  we're  dillere 
Ami  you  must  learn  to  be  more  ol  a  I  ■rem 
man  and  say  "Vive  la  difference!"  Also,  if"  y. 
have  secrets  please  do  try  to  keep  them 
.  .  like,  the  door's  still  the  same  door,  a 
you  have  the  same  key 

Luv, 

yer  dexed-up  trend, 

Jerce 


Jack  had  promised  he'd  come  back  in  t 
fall,  and  he  did.  Though  I  didn't  bri 
the  subject  up,  I  was  painfully  aware  he  h 
made  a  number  of  trips  to  the  city  duri 
the  summer  without  seeing  me.  He  nev 
explained  his  aloofness,  he  just  reappear* 
in  my  life,  coming  in  for  long,  chaotic  we> 
ends  of  endless  drinking  with  his  friends, 
turning  to  Memere  on  the  Long  Island  R 
Road,  gray-faced  and  exhausted. 

I  remember  that  we  saw  a  lot  of  All 
Ginsberg  and  Peter  Orlovsky  and  that 
one  occasion  Allen  had  me  telephone  I 
old  Columbia  classmate  Norman  Po 
horetz,  who  had  been  attacking  the  Be 
writers,  and  invite  Podhoretz  over  for  t 
with  Jack  and  Allen  at  Lucien  Carr's  apa 
ment,  the  most  respectable  venue  he  cot 
think  of.  Podhoretz  showed  up,  but  the 
was  no  rapprochement.  He  was  huffily  - 
fended  when  Jack  and  Allen  offered  h 
marijuana.  The  tea  party  ended  with  Ja 
profoundly  depressed  and  Allen  shouti 
angrily  at  Podhoretz,  "We'll  get  y( 
through  your  children!"  In  his  1999  me 
oir,  Podhoretz  described  me  as  a  "Madar 
Defarge." 

One  day  that  fall  when  I  was  visiti 
him  during  one  of  Jack's  absences,  All 
Ginsberg  said  to  me,  "You  should  be 
tient  and  stay  with  Jack.  He'll  always  ha 
other  women,  but  he'll  always  come  hor 
and  tell  you  all  about  it." 

I  said,  "But  I  can't  live  that  way,  Allei] 
And  I  knew  I'd  spoken  the  truth 
At  a  party  in  1962,  four  years  after 
broke  up  with  Jack,  I  met  a  painter  nam 
James  Johnson.  It  took  us  one  night 
know  we  wanted  to  be  with  each  other  1 
good.  In  December  1963,  after  we'd  be 
married  for  almost  a  year,  my  husband  w  I 
killed  in  a  motorcycle  accident.  Not  lo 
afterward,  I  heard  from  Jack  for  the  1; 
time.  "All  you  ever  wanted,"  he  said,  "w 
a  little  pea  soup." 


In  1965,  I  read  Jack's  description  of  me 
Desolation  Angels:  "An  interesting  you 
person,  a  Jewess,  elegant,  middleclass  s 
and  looking  for  something." 

He  surprised  me  and  touched  me 
saying  it  was  "perhaps  the  best  love  affai 
ever  had." 

"In  fact  she  sorta  fell  in  love  with  mt 
Jack  wrote,  "but  that  was  only  because  | 
didn't  impose  on  her."  □ 


VANITY     FAIR 
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ontim  id  from  pagi   182  its  story  lines.  In 
([  ruth,  they  should  be  called  "Adrian  shows." 

\\  drian's  gifts  were  not  lost  on  the  powers 
iLthat  be.  In  the  late  1920s,  MGM's  cos- 
ime  shop  had  seen  many  designers  come 
nd  go,  including  Erte,  who  just  couldn't  get 
is  costumes  to  look  as  good  as  his  sketches, 
ut  Metro— indeed,  the  movies— had  never 
;en  a  designer  like  Adrian:  a  genius,  obvi- 
usly.  but  also  fast,  unflappable,  serious,  and 
}ber  (no  small  thing  in  the  high-ego,  high- 
ressure  job  of  designing  for  divas).  Tyran- 
ical,  covetous  of  talent  wherever  he  found 
,  Louis  B.  Mayer,  the  head  of  MGM.  put 
,drian  under  contract:  chief  designer!  What 
layer  wanted— his  absolute  rule— was  sim- 
le.  He  wanted  Adrian  to  make  his  stars  as 
eautiful  as  possible. 

But  it  wasn't  always  that  simple.  Yes,  they 
ad  faces  then,  and  Adrian  framed  those 
ices  with  clever  hats  and  outlandish  neck- 
nes.  But  the  bodies,  heavenly  they  were  not. 
.nd  the  camera  could  be  cruel.  Norma  Shear- 
-,  the  wife  of  MGM's  frail  prince,  produc- 
on  supervisor  Irving  Thalberg,  had  dumpy 
:gs  and  a  long  waist.  With  Garbo,  it  was  an 
dd  slouch  and  a  flat  chest.  Constance  Ben- 
ett?  Bony  shoulder  blades.  As  for  Joan  Craw- 
>rd,  where  to  begin?  Even  at  her  slimmest 
le  had  wide  shoulders,  wide  hips,  short  legs, 
nd— her  biggest  distortion— a  huge  head! 

All  those  years  studying  the  innate  ele- 
ance  of  animals,  creatures  that  are  never 
atic  even  when  still,  were  fulfilled  in  Adri- 
n's  designs  for  Mayer's  stable  of  stars.  His 
owns— their  corrective  proportions  combined 
dth  their  tonal  poetry,  their  play  of  light— 
ndowed  actresses  with  creaturely  grace,  a 
reternatural  human  beauty  (further  en- 
anced  by  MGM's  pearled  lighting).  Fashion 
esigner  Geoffrey  Beene,  who  in  med  school 
'as  caught  sketching  Adrians  in  his  note- 
ook,  believes  that  "the  gowns  are  so  much 
part  of  the  character— it's  as  though  both 
'ere  born  untouched  by  human  hands." 

In  The  Divorcee  (1930)  and  A  Free  Soul 
1931),  Adrian  put  lumpy  Shearer  in  low- 
ack  bias  cuts  and  began  her  transforma- 
on  into  a  siren,  a  metamorphosis  that  was 
let  with  a  best-actress  Oscar  for  her  perfor- 
lance  in  The  Divorcee.  He  solved  the  prob- 
:m  of  Crawford's  head  with  a  gown  that 
'ent  down  in  fashion  history  as  the  "Letty 
ynton."  Designed  for  Crawford  in  the  1932 
lovie  of  the  same  name— a  movie  loosely 
ased  on  the  infamous  Madeleine  Smith 
oisoning  case  of  the  1850s,  but  withdrawn 
om  theaters  due  to  a  copyright-infringement 
jit— it  is  the  dress  Crawford  is  wearing  when 
Lobert  Montgomery  compares  her  to  an 
ngel  and  asks  her  to  marry  him.  Made  of 
'hite  organdy,  with  sleeves  like  big  ruffled 
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snowballs,  the  dress  is  a  wedding-cake  con- 
fection that  not  only  put  Crawford  in  perfect 
plumb  but  also  made  her— the  feral  shopgirl 
of  earlier  films— innocent.  Every  young  angel- 
bride  in  America  had  to  have  that  dress,  and 
the  "Letty  Lynton"  was  copied  at  every  price 
point,  with  Macy's  alone  claiming  to  have 
sold  50,000  in  its  Cinema  Fashions  outlet.  It 
is  a  dress  that  lets  you  love  Crawford. 

And  they  all  wanted  to  be  loved.  Adrian's 
wizardry  in  the  transformation  of  MGM's 
women  made  him  a  studio  treasure,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  a  measure  of  star  status  when 
"gowns  by  Adrian"  was  stipulated  in  an  ac- 
tress's contract.  As  chief  designer,  he  was  au- 
tonomous, chose  the  movies  he  would  do, 
and  was  not  accountable  to  anyone  but  May- 
er and  Thalberg.  According  to  John  B.  Scura, 
who  worked  in  Metro's  wardrobe  department 
for  41  years,  "When  Adrian  made  a  sketch, 
no  producer  or  director  dared  to  change  it." 
Even  the  stars  didn't  question  his  designs, 
though  they  did  venture  requests. 

"He  was  a  very  sensitive  and  lovely  per- 
son," says  Luise  Rainer,  who  won  two  best- 
actress  Oscars  back-to-back  for  MGM's  The 
Great  Ziegfeld  (1936)  and  The  Good  Earth 
( 1937).  "I  said,  'Don't  put  me  into  lace  and 
glitter,  because  the  more  you  put  on  me,  the 
more  I  look  like  Orphan  Annie.'  And  he  un- 
derstood very  well,  instead  of  being  offended." 

"There  were  lots  of  mirrors  in  his  office," 
explains  actress  Loretta  Young,  who  was 
dressed  by  Adrian  in  Midnight  Mary  ( 1933) 
—and  was  wearing  a  shocking-green  Adrian 
when  she  won  her  best-actress  Oscar  for 
The  Farmer's  Daughter  in  1947.  "He  said,  'I 
want  you  to  see  it  at  every  angle  the  cam- 
era's going  to  see  it.'" 

For  Norma  Shearer,  an  actress  who  scru- 
tinized each  detail  of  her  screen  image,  Adri- 
an designed  two  versions  of  a  gown,  from 
which  she  might  then  choose.  With  Crawford, 
who  was  always  in  a  hurry,  he  would  shade 
his  favorite  sketches  with  her  favorite  blue, 
thus  expediting  a  decision.  And  with  Garbo, 
who  was  not  interested  in  clothes  and  yet  was 
called  on  to  wear  some  of  the  most  flamboy- 
ant costumes  at  MGM,  Adrian  found  ways  to 
amuse  and  engage  her.  ("He  placed  a  little 
'pill-box'  hat  with  chin  strap  on  Garbo's  head," 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  re- 
ported in  1937,  "so  fantastic  a  chapeau  that 
even  the  Swedish  Sphinx  was  moved  to  glee- 
ful exclamation:  i  look  like  a  monkey!'") 

Clearly,  Adrian  was  not  just  a  designer, 
but  also  a  diplomat  of  the  first  order.  In  the 
prying,  frantic,  gated  world  of  MGM,  Adri- 
an's oval,  oyster-colored  fitting  room  was  an 
oasis  of  calm,  and  he  a  study  in  profession- 
alism and  tact.  "He  was  very  bright."  remem- 
bers Loretta  Young,  "but  he  never  wasted 
his  time  on  criticizing  anything  or  anybody. 
He  wasn't  goody-goody.  If  he  didn't  like 
somebody,  he  just  dismissed  them." 


"He  was  consciously  upbeat,"  agrees  Lu- 
ther Davis,  a  producer  and  writer  whose 
credits  include  the  Broadway  musical  Grand 
Hotel,  and  who  in  20  years  of  friendship  nev- 
er heard  a  mean  word  from  Adrian.  "He  was 
terribly,  terribly  careful  about  that.  For  in- 
stance, whenever  anyone  would  talk  about 
the  sexual  aberration  of  someone  else,  Adri- 
an would  always  quote  his  mother,  'Well, 
that's  their  little  way.'"  Stars  felt  safe  with 
Adrian.  Garbo,  who  trusted  few,  trusted  him. 
She  even  went  to  parties  with  him. 

From  his  berth  at  Metro,  Adrian  set  an 
imposing  standard.  Intimidated  by  his 
innovations  and  whimsies,  his  depth  in  de- 
sign history.  Paramount 's  Edith  Head  decided 
that  her  signature  would  be  wearable  clothes 
for  real  women,  the  implication  being  that 
Adrian's  clothes  were  unwearable.  (The  fact 
is,  Adrian  influenced  designers  around  the 
world,  while  Head  was  at  her  best  knocking 
them  off.)  Over  at  Warner  Bros.,  costume  de- 
signer Orry-Kelly  seemed  to  stay  away  from 
the  Adrian  manner  of  high  contrasts.  Travis 
Banton,  himself  no  mean  bead-and-feather 
man,  did  brilliant  costume  work  at  Para- 
mount, Fox,  and  Universal,  but  without  the 
sense  of  metaphor  that  was  part  of  Adrian's 
light  touch  (alcoholism  weighed  Banton  down 
even  further).  And  none  of  these  designers 
shouldered  the  load  Adrian  did— a  man  who 
worked  on  four  movies  at  a  time,  who  never 
had  a  sketch  assistant,  and  who  dashed  out 
sketches  every  two  to  three  minutes. 

As  early  as  1931,  the  photographer-dandy 
Cecil  Beaton  wrote  in  Vogue,  "Mr.  Adrian, 
premier  designer  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  is  prized  and  guarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  treasures,  and  rightly  so,  for 
he  possesses  astonishing  talents  in  many  di- 
rections." Those  many  directions  included 
painting  (his  greatest  passion),  selling  antiques 
(he  had  his  own  shop  on  Alvarado  Street), 
and  designing  interiors  for  himself  and  friends 
(he  did  rooms  for  Garbo,  Harpo  Marx,  and 
Claudette  Colbert,  and  also  Louis  B.  May- 
er's beach  house).  Adrian  was  the  darling  of 
the  fanzines,  patiently  explaining  his  design 
strategies  for  the  stars  while  urging  readers  to 
find  their  own.  simpler  style.  Hollywood  gos- 
sip columnist  Hedda  Hopper  would  write, 
with  no  little  bravado,  "Because  his  clothes  are 
worn  by  the  biggest  stars  in  the  biggest  pictures 
he  has  had  more  influence  on  women's  clothes 
than  any  man  in  history."  Quite  an  overstate- 
ment, but  in  letter  not  in  spirit.  While  the 
styles  of  Paris  came  to  America  slowly,  a  cat- 
erpillar crawl  through  fashion  magazines  and 
department-store  trickle-down,  the  styles  of 
Adrian  were  instantly,  flickeringly  alive,  delight- 
ing and  seducing  in  the  dark,  drawing  women 
like  moths  to  the  flame.  By  1938.  Adrian  was 
making  as  much  as  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  $75,000  a  year.  He  was  only  35. 

"Screenwriter  George  Oppenheimcr."  writes 
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i .  ..in  I  ambert  in  Ins  1990  biography,  Norma 
Shearer,  i  /.//<■,  "always  felt  thai  Mayer's  im- 
age of  M(iM  was  ci  i  mythical,  Ruritanian 
kingdom  that  he  warned  to  keep  magically 
intact  Forever."  ["he  writer  I  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald, who  himself  had  worked  at  MGM,  ex- 
plored a  similar  motif  in  Ins  final  unfin- 
ished novel,  The  Last  tycoon,  Modeled  on 
I  halberg,  the  book's  hero.  Monroe  Stalir,  is 
a  man  who  has  "flown  up  very  high  . . . 
|and |  looked  on  all  the  kingdoms,  with  the 
kind  of  eyes  thai  can  stare  straight  at  the 
sun."  This  feeling  o(  kingdoms,  o\'  worlds 
contained  in  circles  (the  lens,  the  reel),  was 
increasingly  reflected  in  MGM  movies, 
which  were  so  often  set  in  mythical  places 
Marshovia  in  The  Merry  Widow  (1934), 
Oz  in  The  Wizard  ofOz  ( 1939),  Merryton  in 
Pride  and  Prejudice  (1940)  or  in  the  little 
worlds  that  were  tantamount  to  kingdoms: 
Park  Avenue  in  Hie  Women  (1939),  the  Main 
Line  in  The  Philadelphia  Story  ( 1940),  Broad- 
way in  The  Great  Ziegfeld  {  1936)  and  Ziegfeld 
Girl  ( 1941 ).  But  while  it  was  Mayer,  with  his 
artistic  airs,  who  dreamed  the  idea,  it  was 
Adrian  who  kept  it  afloat,  enchanted. 

It  helped  that  Mayer  did  not  like  accu- 
rate period  work— no  doubt  Adrian  would 
have  approached  it  with  the  same  distaste 
he  brought  to  still-life  class.  Adrian  preferred 
to  research  a  period,  then  leap  free  from  it, 
casting  his  own  spell  on  the  story,  a  kind  of 
levitation.  He  used  wafty,  airy  organdies  in 
any  and  every  era,  bringing  to  Metro's  silvery 
palette  the  sensation  of  film  floating  in  an 
opalescent  bubble.  Using  ballet  tulle  with 
abandon,  he  inflated  silhouettes  to  surreal 
scale,  letting  them  "take  off"  in  every  sense 
(in  Pride  and  Prejudice  those  leg-o'-mutton 
sleeves  are  like  zeppelins).  In  Vie  Wizard  of 
Oz,  a  movie  that  sees  the  MGM  ethos  reach- 
ing critical  mass— so  critical  it  explodes  into 
Technicolor— Glinda  the  Good  Witch  arrives 
in  a  bubble  and  the  Wizard  leaves  in  a  bal- 
loon. The  flying  monkeys  are  a  cunning  Adri- 
an pun:  in  their  caps  and  jackets  they  could 
be  the  ushers  in  Art  Deco  movie  palaces. 
But  then,  isn't  this  a  movie  subconsciously 
about  movies,  a  quest  into  the  swept-up  es- 
capism, the  dangerous  flights,  of  cinema?  In 
The  Wizard  of  Oz,  Adrian  is  creating  in  a 
stratosphere  all  his  own. 

"You  won't  find  Adrians  documented  as 
history  other  than  as  Adrians,"  says  fashion 
and  costume  designer  Donald  Brooks,  whose 
movie  credits  include  Tlie  Cardinal,  Star!,  and 
Darling  Lili,  and  who  cites  Adrian  as  the  in- 
spiration for  his  own  career.  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice, Ziegfeld  Girl— those  clothes  never  did  ex- 
ist. Using  the  fundamental  truths  of  a  period 
as  a  sensible  structure,  he  embroidered,  literal- 
ly and  figuratively,  his  own  period."  You  could 
say  Adrian's  tenure  at  MGM  is  itself  a  period. 
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iii  Marie  Intoinette,  released  in  1938, 
Adrian  outdid  himself  Thai  Mayer,  who  had 

soured  on    I  halheig,  went  ahead  with  this 

hugelj  expensive  Norma  Shearer  vehicle  even 
aftei  rhalberg's  death  in  1936  says  a  great 
deal  about  Mayer's  perception  of  M(iM.  It 

was  Versailles  and  he  was  king.  The  theme 
was  vainglory,  and  Adrian  ran  with  it. 

The  prep  work  five  years  of  it  lor  Marie 
Antoinette  was  the  most  elaborate  Hollywood 
had  ever  seen,  and  before  the  picture  was  ful- 
ly cast,  $500,000  had  already  been  spent  (the 
equivalent  of  $5.8  million  today).  Adrian  trav- 
eled to  France  and  Vienna,  soaking  up  the  at- 
mosphere and  returning  with  authentic  silks, 
laces,  and  brocades,  tips  on  wigmaking,  and 
copies  of  Marie's  jewels.  Producing  50  to  75 
sketches  a  day,  Adrian  designed  for  the  leads, 
1,250  extras,  and  two  poodles.  By  the  time 
the  film  was  finished,  the  budget  of  $  1  mil- 
lion had  more  than  doubled  to  $2.3  million. 
But  Adrians  costumes,  more  than  4,000  of 
them,  are  like  nothing  else  in  movie  history: 
trimmed  with  feathers,  stars,  and  sequins, 
topped  with  circus-pony  plumes  and  birdcage 
tiaras,  they  are  Versailles  by  way  of  Ziegfeld— 
the  Louis  XVI  Follies,  if  you  will.  As  rich,  in 
their  way,  as  the  real  thing,  they  are  a  lumi- 
nous alternate  universe— moonstruck. 

Unfortunately,  Adrian  couldn't  redesign 
history,  couldn't  keep  Marie's  head  from 
rolling.  What  Mayer  had  failed  to  see  was 
the  other  parallel  between  MGM  and  the 
kingdom  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  1939,  Adrian  took  a  wife.  And  not  just 
any  wife,  but  Janet  Gaynor,  the  woman 
who  won,  in  1927,  the  first  Oscar  ever  given 
for  best  actress.  (The  award  cited  her  perfor- 
mance in  three  movies:  Seventh  Heaven, 
Street  Angel,  and  Sunrise. )  One  of  the  untold 
love  stories  of  Hollywood,  tall,  elegant  Adri- 
an, with  his  long  stride  and  Roman  nose, 
and  tiny,  kittenish  "Ganny,"  as  he  called  her, 
created  their  own  seventh  heaven— a  mar- 
riage that  every  close  friend  calls  the  best 
they'd  ever  seen. 

In  the  years  before  that  marriage,  Adrian 
was  a  bachelor  about  town,  a  desired  guest, 
and  a  generous  host  whose  home  and  par- 
ties were  Hollywood  lore.  Of  his  early  pri- 
vate life  there  is  less  on  record.  We  know, 
from  Robert  Riley's  excellent  chapter  in 
American  Fashion,  that  with  his  first  Holly- 
wood paycheck  Adrian  bought  a  white  suit 
and  a  black  cape  lined  in  red  satin.  An  act 
of  youthful  flamboyance,  it  took  some  time 
before  Adrian  even  wore  these  items  separate- 
ly. Cecil  Beaton,  who  wrote  admiringly  of 
Adrian  in  Vogue,  took  a  less  admiring  swipe 
at  Adrian  in  a  diary  entry  of  1930  (no  doubt 
out  of  jealousy  over  Garbo),  calling  him  "a 
dressmaker  and  a  pansy."  As  Diana  Souha- 
mi  writes  in  Greta  &  Cecil,  "Cecil  felt  chas- 
tened when  he  saw  Adrian's  exquisite  house, 
an  'oasis'  in  the  desert  of  bad  taste  of  Holly- 


wood. It  rivaled  his  own  boldness  of  style 
Mignon  SVlnans,  a  Los  Angeles  social! 
.iikI  friend  Oi  Adrian's  dating  back  to  the  lai 
1930s,  recalls  then  first  meeting.  "He  wt 
adorable,  a  very  good  listener,  the  greatei 
punster  in  the  world,  rather  handsome.  I  w; 
at  a  party  and  he  came  over  to  me  and  r 
said,  i  think  you  and  I  are  going  to  be  ver 
very  good  friends.'  It  was  eerie.  And,  by  gc 
ly,  we  became  just  the  greatest  of  friends 
About  his  early  love  life,  she  says,  "Certain! 
in  the  beginning,  when  I  first  met  him,  he  waj 
with  this  very  tall,  handsome,  young,  blondis 
man.  He  was  open  about  it."  She  adds.  "Fi 
was  very  masculine.  He  had  presence.  F 
wasn't  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  Matter  of  fact, 
used  to  call  a  certain  type  'willow  plumes." 
Janet  Gaynor  met  Adrian  in  1930,  whe 
she  requested  that  he  design  costumes  ft 
her  in  Daddy  Long  Legs.  In  the  mid-30 
after  her  divorce  from  attorney  Lydell  Peel 
Janet  and  Adrian  found  themselves  at  maf 
of  the  same  dinners  and  soon  becarc 
friends.  About  Gaynor,  there  had  been  whi 
pers  (a  close  relationship  with  Warner  Bro 
actress  Margaret  Lindsay)— whispers  whic 
friends  brush  off.  But  whatever  came  befot 
was  just  that— before.  Adrian  and  Jam 
found  themselves  in  each  other. 

4T    et  me  tell  you  this,"  Luise  Rainer  car 

J i  fully  remembers.  "The  so-called  sta 

at  MGM  had  their  own  house  on  the  lo 
which  was  a  great  honor.  Garbo  and  Cra\ 
ford  and  Norma  Shearer  and  I  shared  or 
house  on  the  lot,  and  we  each  had  a  vei 
elegant  apartment  inside  where  we  could  b 
made  up  or  rest.  One  day  Adrian  came  t 
me,  into  my  dressing  room,  and  he  was  cot] 
pletely  like  a  lost— something  lost— and  1 
said,  as  though  he  was  questioning  himself  i 
front  of  me,  'You  know,  I  have  fallen  in  love 
Obviously  he  felt  he  could  talk  to  me.  I  sail 
'Well  that's  wonderful.  Who?'  He  said,  i  ft 
in  love  with  a  woman.'  He  was  flabbergaste 
himself.  It's  a  true  story.  Then  I  said,  'Wh 
did  you  fall  in  love  with?'  And  he  said,  'I  ft 
in  love  with  Janet  Gaynor.'" 

Mignon  Winans  tells  how  it  happene 
"They  said  they  were  at  the  beach  at  som 
body's  house,  and  they  were  all  lying  dow 
and  suddenly  they  turned,  looked  at  eac  I 
other,  and  fell  into  each  other's  arms.  That 
what  Janet  and  Adrian  told  me."  The 
eloped,  and  a  year  later,  in  1940,  their  so: 
Robin,  was  born. 

"They  just  adored  each  other,  they  love  I 
each  other,  and  they  were  perfectly  suite 
to  each  other,"  says  Leonard  Gershe.  "I 
heard  stories.  But  they  were  straight-arro\ 
If  they  made  up  their  minds  to  do  som 
thing,  they  did  it,  and  they  stuck  to  it.  The 
were  married,  and  were  happier  than  at 
other  couple  I  knew." 

Janet,  whom  her  friends  describe  ; 
"wise,"  bowed  out  of  aesthetic  decisions,  lea  ■ 
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ig  Adrian  to  design  the  interiors,  table  set- 
ups for  parties,  and  her  wardrobe,  which 
as  perfection.  "Janet  was  much  stronger 
lan  she  gave  the  impression  of  being,"  says 
/inans,  "and  when  she  was  being  a  strong 
laracter,  he'd  look  at  her  lovingly  and  say, 
ianny.  please  be  little.'  She  loved  it  when  he 
lid  that.  They  would  tease  each  other,  but  I 
;ver  heard  a  raised  voice." 

Their  dinner  parties  in  Hollywood  were 
town  for  lively  conversation  (Adrian  would 
t  everyone  know  beforehand  whom  they'd 
;  sitting  next  to),  and  for  an  extravagance 
iblcs  ablaze  with  rock  crystals)  balanced 
/  the  exquisite  (the  magical  effect  of  Thai 
ulcers  performing  near  the  swimming  pool 

moonlight).  But  with  their  closest  friends 
ey  liked  to  share  simple  pleasures.  Leonora 
omblow,  wife  of  the  distinguished  Holly- 
ood  producer  Arthur  Hornblow,  whose 
ovies  include  Gaslight  and  Witness  for  the 
Vsecution,  has  never  forgotten  the  night  the 
ur  shared  a  delicious  dinner  of  bread  and 
avy,  a  recent  Janet  and  Adrian  discovery, 
dshion  publicist  Eleanor  Lambert  remem- 
;rs  watermelon  with  cream— a  favorite  recipe 
iat  came  about  when  cream  once  spilled 
ito  watermelon.  The  couple's  simplicity 
imetimes  angled  into  eccentricity,  as  in 
eir  desert  house,  where  water  was  pumped 
/  a  windmill,  or  in  the  menageries— mon- 
:ys,  goats,  horses,  cows,  exotic  birds— that 
drian  made  part  of  every  household.  (He 
ice  said  he  wanted  to  come  back  as  a 
>okeeper.) 

"They  didn't  follow  the  crowd,"  says 
eonard  Gershe.  "They  were  original.  They 
toved  to  an  apartment  on  Melrose  Place, 
verybody  who  comes  out  here  wants  a 
ew  from  up  high  looking  down.  They  had 
ie  view  down  below  looking  up  at  the  hills 
id  the  light.  It  was  wonderful.  And  nobody 
se  had  that  view." 

"It  was  just  like  two  children  with  won- 
;rful  taste  and  intelligence,"  says  Eleanor 
ambert.  "They  were  always  up,  looking 
lead.  You  felt  that  every  day  was  an  adven- 
ire  to  them." 

\s  Adrian's  life  with  a  wife  and  child  was 
just  beginning,  the  shadows  at  Metro 
ere  lengthening.  It  was  1941,  Europe  was  at 
ar,  and  a  battle  of  wills  was  about  to 
lange  everything.  The  subject  was  Garbo. 
io  other  artist  at  Metro  meant  as  much  to 
drian  as  she  did.  Their  paths  at  MGM 
ere  one;  their  self-containment,  similar; 
leir  friendship,  the  envy  of  many.  In  their 
rst  film  together,  A  Woman  of  Affairs,  a 
'eat  tree  is  symbolic  in  the  story,  and  in  one 
:ene,  wearing  a  mossy  velvet,  Garbo  seems 
i  have  sprung  from  its  roots.  Adrian  would 
:>me  to  describe  her  as  a  "fine  strong  tree 
ith  her  feet  firmly  in  the  ground.  Her  glam- 
ur  grows  out  of  her  earthiness."  With  a 
:reen  persona  above  and  below  morality, 
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she  might  be  the  tree  of  knowledge.  It  was 
this  quality  that  made  Garbo  a  blockbuster 
in  Europe,  but  a  difficult  sell  in  America. 

Because  of  the  war,  the  European  mar- 
ket was  cut  off,  and  it  was  decided  that  in 
Garbo's  1941  film.  Two-Faced  Woman,  she 
should  be  changed,  remade  as  a  flippant 
American  girl.  As  Karen  Swenson  reports  in 
her  book  Greta  Garbo,  it  was  production 
executive  Bernard  Hyman  who  "wanted  to 
scrap  the  glamour,"  i.e.,  14  gorgeous  Adrian 
gowns.  Adrian  rebelled.  Director  George 
Cukor  seconded  Hyman,  for  reasons  of  stu- 
dio politics  rather  than  aesthetics.  (Cukor 
and  Adrian  had  clashed  once  before.  On 
the  film  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Cukor  went  over 
Adrian's  head  to  get  Oliver  Messel  as  cos- 
tume designer.)  The  new  "plebeian"  cos- 
tumes, cobbled  together  from  stores  and 
MGM  Wardrobe,  looked  awful.  (Garbo 
would  later  tell  friends,  "They've  dug  my 
grave.")  Adrian  went  to  Louis  B.  Mayer. 

"It  was  a  budget  thing,"  says  Gavin  Lam- 
bert, who  spoke  to  Salka  Viertel,  a  screen- 
writer on  Two-Faced  Woman.  "Adrian's  cos- 
tumes were  too  expensive,  and  Mayer  said, 
'You've  got  to  cut  corners.'  That  was  the  kind 
of  thing  that  would  outrage  Adrian,  who 
would  never  cut  any  corner.  That's  what  the 
row  was  about." 

Leonard  Gershe  recalls  Adrian's  side  of 
the  story.  "He  said,  'Garbo's  allure  is  mys- 
tery—she cannot  be  Judy  Garland,'  and 
Louis  B.  Mayer  said,  'You  will  do  it  or  you 
will  leave.'  And  Adrian  said,  'Good-bye,  Mr. 
Mayer.'"  Adrian  resigned  in  August  of  1941. 
Two-Faced  Woman,  previewed  two  months 
later,  was  a  bad  movie,  and  Garbo's  last. 

Adrian  had  a  great  exit  line:  "When  the 
glamour  ends  for  Garbo,  it  also  ends  for  me." 
But  that  wasn't  all  that  was  ending.  Following 
Irving  Thalberg's  death,  MGM  had  been 
without  a  controlling  artistic  eye,  leaving  Adri- 
an's autonomy  in  peril.  (He  would  not  design 
by  committee.)  Not  only  did  the  war  econo- 
my preclude  extravagance,  but  Metro's  stars 
were  aging,  or  moving  to  other  studios.  And 
movies  had  changed. 

"He  was  one  who  never  lived  in  the  past," 
says  Adrian's  son,  Robin.  "But  he  did  tell  me 
that  the  reason  he  left  was  because  he  could 
see  what  was  in  the  pipeline  of  pictures  com- 
ing up,  and  none  of  them  looked  like  they'd 
be  much  fun  to  design  for.  They  were  a  lot  of 
whodunits,  and  things  that  took  place  in  the 
city  with  overcoats  and  hats  on  the  men  and 
the  women  wearing  nondescript  clothes.  They 
didn't  have  too  many  Wizard  of  Ores  in  the 
deal  there— all  that  fun  stuff  he  really  enjoyed. 
So  he  just  felt  it  was  time  to  move  on." 

It  is  said  that  Louis  B.  Mayer,  realizing  his 
loss,  fumed,  raged,  wept,  and  then  had  to 
hire  five  designers  to  do  the  work  of  one 
Adrian.  Metro  rolled  on.  But  it  would  never 
be  the  same.  The  spell  was  broken.  The  bub- 
ble had  burst. 


When  Adrian  left  MGM  he  took  some- 
thing bankable— his  name.  By  the  end 
of  the  1930s,  he  was  easily  the  most  recog- 
nized designer  in  America.  And  his  timing 
couldn't  have  been  better.  Just  as  Holly- 
wood could  no  longer  reach  the  European 
market,  so  the  Paris  couture  was  off-limits 
to  American  buyers.  American  designers 
like  Norman  Norell,  Claire  McCardell,  and 
Adrian  grabbed  the  chance  to  show  what 
America  could  do. 

Of  course,  the  Adrian  cachet  was  some- 
thing special.  Suddenly,  American  women 
could  be  dressed  by  the  man  who  had 
dressed  Garbo,  and  who  would  continue  to 
clothe  Shearer,  Crawford,  Loretta  Young 
("All  the  stars  went  to  him!"),  Greer  Garson, 
and  Clark  Gable's  wife.  Lady  Sylvia  Ashley. 
(Bugsy  Siegel's  girlfriend,  Virginia  Hill,  wore 
Adrian,  too.)  Up  and  running  in  1942,  Adri- 
an's moderne  salon  on  Beverly  Drive,  with  its 
soaring  ceiling,  floating  neoclassical  columns, 
and  walls  a  blue  gray  and  gray  pink,  was 
Horst  meets  Houdini,  a  style  one  journalist 
called  "confectioner's  gothic."  And  the  busi- 
ness was  an  instant  success.  The  Adrian  suit, 
with  its  "coat-hanger  silhouette"— a  crisp, 
almost  military  shoulder,  savvy  fit,  and  slim 
skirt  to  the  knee— became  an  American  icon, 
selling  all  over  the  country.  Adrian's  collec- 
tions were  inspired  by  his  many  passions- 
exotic  places,  history  and  art,  animals  and 
Africa— but  always  conceived  for  the  leggy 
American  lifestyle,  and  always  artful,  the  3-D 
wit  popping  and  punning. 

In  1947,  after  the  war  had  ended,  Dior's 
New  Look— a  silhouette  like  an  exaggerated 
hourglass— took  the  world  by  storm.  Perhaps 
from  Adrian's  days  at  MGM,  from  those 
countless  interviews  in  which  he  told  Ameri- 
can women  how  to  dress,  he  was  too  used  to 
running  the  show.  Or  perhaps  it  felt  like  a  re- 
play of  Two-Faced  Woman— clothes  he  didn't 
like  being  foisted  on  the  wrong  women.  Call- 
ing the  New  Look  "preposterous,"  Adrian 
rebelled  again.  "What  kind  of  minds  do  we 
have  that  can  make  us,"  he  wrote,  "return 
to  the  dowdiest  period  in  history  for  our 
streamlined  lives?"  His  son,  Robin,  says,  "He 
couldn't  understand  why  American  women 
accepted  a  look  that  made  them  look  like 
pears.  I  think  he  got  frustrated  that  nobody 
visualized  it  the  way  he  did."  When  Adrian 
had  a  heart  attack  in  1952,  after  10  years  in 
business,  he  decided  to  call  it  quits. 

Adrian's  recovery  was  slow,  and  life  took 
on  a  low-stress  rhythm  of  painting,  so- 
cializing, traveling,  and  moving,  for  as  Janet 
once  explained  to  Robin,  when  Adrian  ran 
out  of  things  to  do  in  one  house,  he  wanted 
to  start  on  another.  A  trip  to  Brazil  led  them 
to  buy  a  farm  in  Goias.  There  they  built  a 
dream  house  in  the  jungle,  where  they  spent 
eight  months  of  the  year,  largely  alone,  be- 
cause no  friends  were  willing  to  brave  a  vis- 
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.I  Adrian  wrote  to  .1  friend,  "Once  again  I 
marvel  .n  the  given  beauty  all  about  us  and 
at  the  crystal  aii  and  the  unfiltered  presence 
o(  god  (or  whatever), ...  I  have  not  felt  so 
well  in  months  and  Janet  looks  newh  born." 
h  was  their  own  Emerald  City,  complete  with 
armj  ants. 

Even  here,  Adrian  couldn't  stop  creating. 
"When  he  had  everything  done,"  says  Robin, 
"lie  then  designed  a  very  fancy  watering 
trough  for  the  cattle.  It  went  up  in  the  back 
and  it  had  these  little  turrets  and  things  oil' of 
it.  1  thought.  Oh  my  God." 

Then  Broadway  called  Adrian's  Act  III. 
In  1959  lie  was  wanted  tor  a  new  Lerner  and 
1  oewe  musical.  It  was  based  on  T  H.  White's 
The  Once  and  Future  King,  would  star  Julie 
Andrews  and  Richard  Burton,  and  was  called 


( 'ameloi  Even  before  the  script  was  finished, 
Adrian  started  sketching 

Wh.it  interested  Adrian  in  that  book  was 

not  the  pail  that  they  used."  says  l.ulher 
Davis,  "it  was  the  Merlyn  parts  transform 
ing  people  into  animals  and  birds.  That 
was  perlect  lor  his  mind." 

Adrian's  costume  sketches,  now  residing  in 
the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  are  wa- 
tercolors  on  sky-blue  paper,  because  that  was 
the  only  paper  Janet  could  find  in  the  art- 
supply  shop.  They  are  richly  simple,  a  llowing 
ballad  of  greens,  golds,  lilacs,  and  ivories,  with 
unicorn  hats  and  leonine  tabards— Adrian's 
confectioner's  golhic!  And  the  costume  for 
Merlyn?  It  is  topped  with  a  witch  hat  like  the 
one  from  Oz.  A  spider  hangs  from  that  hat. 

On  September  13,  1959,  the  night  before 
he  would  fly  to  New  York,  where  Janet  and 
Robin  were  waiting  for  him,  Adrian  suffered 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  was  discovered  by 
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his  butler  and  rushed  to  the  hospital.  ("Mi 
you  steal  my  magic  now?"  asks  Merlyn  eai 
in  (  amelot,  before  he  disappears  into  anoth  f 
dimension.)  In  the  hours  it  look  for  his  w 
and  son  to  fly  back  to  him,  Adrian.  56,  die1 
Ami  so  the  sorcerer  recedes  into  the  spi 
Adrian  is  buried  in  Hollywood  Forev 
(  emelery,  his  grave  marked  with  a  flat,  sii 
pie  stone,  saying  Adrian  1903-1959 
Adrian's  presence  in  the  strange  dimensi 
he  helped  bring  into  brilliance  the  movi  | -:i 
—grows  more  profound  with  each  passi 
year.  What  is  Garbo  without  the  rapture 
his  organdy  ruffles,  the  chasm  of  his  veh 
cowls?  Which  wins  the  contest  for  era 
comic  timing— Jean  Harlow  or  her  marabi 
feather  cuffs?  And  how  is  it  that  Doroth 
light-blue  anklets  are  so  endlessly  poignar 
Where  does  Adrian  stop  and  the  actres: 
action— begin?  So  much  enchantment 
only  three  words:  Gowns  by  . . .  Adrian. 
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continued  1  ro\i  pagi  i9i  When  you  first 
see  the  office  building  and  conference  center 
Gehry  designed  for  DG  Bank  on  Pariser 
Platz  in  the  center  of  Berlin,  it  seems  to  go  in 
a  different  direction  entirely  from  the  rest  of 
the  architect's  work.  There  is  not  a  curve  to 
be  seen.  A  flat,  almost  sleek  five-story  facade 
of  buff-colored  limestone,  matching  the  near- 
by Brandenburg  Gate,  faces  Pariser  Platz; 
though  the  design  avoids  the  literal  replica- 
tion of  older  architecture  that  marks  some  of 
the  other  new  buildings  around  the  recon- 
structed square,  such  as  the  Hotel  Adlon,  it 
is  restrained,  formal,  and  dignified.  You  won- 
der at  first  if  it  is  really  Gehry,  until  you  look 
carefully  at  the  way  the  windows  are  deeply 
recessed  and  the  balcony  balustrades  are  real- 
ly floating  planes  of  glass  and  the  top  floor 
slices  back  at  an  angle,  and  you  see  that 
there  is  something  else  going  on,  a  kind  of 
formal  geometry  that  is  almost  too  heavy 
and  solid,  as  if  it  were  designed  to  enclose 
and  protect  something  within,  which  is  exact- 
ly what  it  does.  The  main  part  of  the  build- 
ing consists  of  offices  around  a  wood-paneled 
atrium  with  a  glass  roof,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  atrium  is  a  four-story-high  structure  of 
stainless  steel,  its  curvy  form  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  an  enormous,  abstract 
horse's  head.  The  structure  contains  an  elab- 
orate conference  room,  big  enough  to  seat 
90,  but  its  real  purpose  is  to  be  the  pearl  in 
the  oyster,  the  moment  of  architectural  inten- 
sity that  is  the  reason  for  the  protective  shell. 
The  whole  thing  is  magnificent,  not  only 
for  its  beauty— this  is  another  one  of  Gehry 's 
shapes  that  could  never  have  been  designed 
and  produced  without  the  computer— but 
because  of  the  way  it  manages,  brilliantly,  to 
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invert  Gehry 's  usual  mode  of  creating  sculp- 
tural objects  that  play  off  against  the  form  of 
the  city  around  them,  and  turn  the  sculpture 
into  something  that  Gehry  is  playing  off 
against  himself.  The  building  as  a  whole  be- 
comes a  kind  of  Cartesian  grid,  a  rational 
backdrop  against  which  the  irrational  form 
of  the  horse's  head  engages  in  a  lyrical  exer- 
cise in  counterpoint.  It  is  a  profound  build- 
ing on  many  levels,  since  the  discreet,  con- 
trolled exterior  and  the  wildly  expressive 
shape  within  it  can  also  be  taken  as  a  meta- 
phor for  public  propriety  and  private,  internal 
passions,  or  for  the  dilemma  that  faced 
Gehry,  as  a  Jew,  designing  a  building  in  the 
center  of  Berlin,  a  city  where  once  Jews  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  no  public  acknowledg- 
ment to  whatever  feelings  they  might  have 
had  bottled  up  within  themselves.  What 
Gehry  is  saying  with  the  DG  Bank  is  that  it 
is  possible  for  passion  to  coexist  with  dignity. 

The  building  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
complete,  and  Gehry  has  found  himself  in 
the  unusual  position  for  an  architect  of  be- 
ing frustrated  by  his  client's  insistence  on 
spending  more  money  than  he  thinks  is  nec- 
essary. "They  wanted  the  horse's  head  cov- 
ered in  stainless-steel  panels  that  would  meet 
in  perfect  seams,  so  it  would  look  like  one 
solid  form,  like  an  airplane,"  he  told  me  as 
we  stood  in  the  atrium,  which  is  still  filled 
with  scaffolding.  "1  told  them  if  we  did  the 
panels  overlapping,  like  shingles,  we  would 
have  it  done  in  10  weeks  instead  of  10 
months.  Like  this,  we  have  to  cast  each  piece 
separately.  It  will  be  beautiful,  like  a  Bran- 
cusi,  but  it  will  never  be  perfect— it  will  never 
really  be  seamless." 

He  is  right— there  are  seams  visible  in  the 
section  that  is  complete— though  it's  hard  to 
be  sure  it  would  look  better  if  it  were  fabri- 
cated with  panels  that  resembled  the  scales 


of  the  fishlike  forms  that  Gehry  made 
trademark  of  in  his  earlier  work.  What 
striking,  however,  is  how  much  Gehry,  as 
walks  around,  pays  attention  to  the  tinic  I 
detail— how  much,  for  all  the  powerful,  ev  | 
bombastic  nature  of  his  work,  he  is  an  arc 
tect  of  refinement.  He  can  be  as  obsessi 
about  his  shapes  as  Ludwig  Mies  van  d  I 
Rohe  was  about  the  detail  of  a  corner  stt  I 
column.  In  Berlin,  he  has  ordered  all  oft  I 
wood  paneling  in  the  atrium  replaced  \  I 
cause  it  has  not  been  fitted  properly. 

The  other  thing  that  is  revealing  abc  | 
Gehry  is  the  extent  to  which  he  wants 
think  of  his  buildings  as  inviting.  If  he  is 
concerned  about  details  as  Mies,  he  is  mu 
more  eager  to  be  accepted,  and  he  has  a  te  I 
dency  to  talk  about  his  spaces  in  langua   | 
that  is  altogether  populist.  "I  like  the  wai 
feeling  of  this  place  with  all  the  wood," 
said  to  me  as  we  walked  into  the  atrium 
the  DG  Bank.  "I  think  it's  a  nice  place  to 
in."  And  several  times  over  the  next  day, 
we  talked  about  his  other  architecture, 
would  describe  his  buildings  in  terms  of  t 
extent  to  which  people  wanted  to  be  in  thei  I 
which  is  not  the  sort  of  language  you  t  | 
pect  to  hear  from  an  architect  who  has  h 
Gehry 's  awesome  influence  on  the  more  se 
ous  and  theoretical  side  of  the  profession 
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If  any  project  stands  a  chance  of  uniti 
Gehry 's  populist  instincts  with  his  geni 
for  making  new  kinds  of  forms,  it  will  be  t 
Experience  Music  Project,  which  opens  tl 
month  in  Seattle.  Part  theme  park,  part  n 
seum,  Experience  Music  will  make  I.  T  I 
Pei's  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  and  IV 
seum  in  Cleveland  seem  as  conservative 
Gehry's  Bilbao  Guggenheim  renders  t 
Met.  Paul  Allen  told  Gehry  he  wanted 
building  that  swooped,  and  Gehry  respor 
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\  I  with  one  of  his  most  voluptuous  shapes, 
,in  series  of  undulating,  curving  forms  clad  in 
k  tinted  aluminum  and  stainless-steel  panels, 
ne  section  is  a  kind  of  smoky  purple,  re- 
lling  Jimi  Hendrix's  "Purple  Haze,"  anoth- 
(  is  golden,  and  still  another  is  painted  red. 
wanted  something  bright  on  the  landscape 
at  would  fade  like  an  old  metal  truck,  that 
mid  stait  looking  raunchy  in  a  couple  of 
ars,"  Gehry  said  to  me  as  he  sketched  the 
aiding  on  a  napkin  in  the  bar  of  the  Hotel 
ilon  in  Berlin.  Designing  the  building,  he 
ed  to  understand  the  music  from  the  60s, 
lich  wasn't  so  easy— "I  was  always  the  lib- 
il  Jewish  lefty,  more  into  Pete  Seeger  and 
bo  oody  Guthrie,"  he  said— but  he  listened 
records  and  he  talked  to  musicians  and 
itar-makers  and  to  Craig  Webb  and  Jim 
lymph,  two  architects  who  work  for  him 
10  are  rock  guitarists,  to  try  to  get  a  feel 
■  the  music  of  Hendrix  and  his  con- 
nporaries.  And  then  Gehry  went  to  a 
itar-maker  in  Santa  Monica  and  got  a 
nch  of  his  trash,  old  broken  pieces  of 
itars  and  stuff— raw  material  for  "my 
/e  of  putting  objects  together,"  Gehry 
id.  Then  the  work  really  began.  He  re- 
:ted  his  first  design  as  too  diagram- 
dtic.  "It  was  guitar  strings  flying  in  the 
.  Paul  Allen  liked  it,  but  I  didn't,  and 
tad  to  make  the  forms  more  rooflike," 
ehry  said.  "Paul  hated  that  one."  Fi- 
lly the  thing  evolved  into  a  series  of 
fferent  shapes  that,  taken  together, 
ake  a  vague  attempt  to  allude  to  a 
attered  Fender  Stratocaster  guitar.  But 
:  guitar  is  never  literal  enough  to  get 
the  way  of  seeing  the  building  as  pri- 
arily  Gehry-esque,  which  is  another 
ty  of  saying  that  anything  a  Gehry 
•ilding  may  happen  to  look  like  is  real- 
less  important  than  its  abstract  shape. 
Part  of  Gehry 's  genius— maybe  the  es- 
nce  of  his  genius— is  the  way  his  shapes, 
>  floor  plans,  and  his  interior  spaces  always 
>rk  by  themselves,  not  just  as  elements  that 
!  associate  with  something  else.  People  corn- 
red  Bilbao  to  a  ship,  to  a  rose,  and  to  an 
tichoke,  but  none  of  these  analogies  would 
ve  meant  anything  if  the  museum  had  not 
en  an  astonishingly  beautiful  and  powerful 
"m  on  its  own  terms. 


i  t  the  DG  Bank,  Gehry  was  working  with 
las 


telephone.  Gehry  said  he  wouldn't  take  the 
job  unless  Allen  came  to  his  office  in  Santa 
Monica  at  least  once.  When  Allen  arrived 
from  Seattle,  Gehry  showed  him  around 
and  took  him  past  models  of  the  firm's  latest 
work  and  asked  him  what  he  liked.  "This 
one,"  Allen  said,  pointing  to  a  model  of  the 
horse's  head  conference  room  in  Berlin. 
"It's  swoopy." 

Gehry  didn't  end  up  designing  the  exhibi- 
tion spaces  for  Seattle,  and  his  work  on  the 
inside  is  limited  to  the  lobby,  the  restaurant, 
and  the  bookstore.  But  the  exterior  he  made 
is  surely  the  most  important  public  building 
in  the  city  since  Robert  Venturi's  Seattle  Art 
Museum  was  completed  a  decade  ago.  The 
Experience  Music  Project  is  located  next  to 
the  Space  Needle  at  Seattle  Center,  a  former 
world's  fair  site  that  for  almost  40  years  has 
been  a  somewhat  dreary  cultural  park  on  the 


RIBBONS  IN  THE  SKY 

The  model  of  Gehry 's  Guggenheim 

Museum  proposed  for  a  site 

on  the  East  River  in  Lower  Manhattan 

next  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 


as  buttoned-up  a  client  as  there  could 
:  a  bureaucratic  bank,  and  the  real-estate- 
velopment  company  that  served  as  its  ad- 
>er.  In  Seattle,  the  situation  was  more  like 
signing  a  house  for  a  client  who  wanted 
citement  but  wasn't  entirely  sure  how  to 
hieve  it.  Allen  and  his  sister,  Jody,  were  the 
ents,  and  when  they  hired  Gehry  they  had 
ily  the  beginning  of  an  idea  of  what  they 
:re  going  to  put  inside  the  building.  Allen 
somewhat  reclusive,  and  initially  wanted 
communicate  with  Gehry  by  E-mail  and 


edge  of  downtown.  The  banality  of  the  sur- 
roundings here  makes  Gehry's  ability  to 
make  his  altogether  different  building  fit  in 
all  the  more  remarkable.  He  has  not  only 
given  Seattle  Center  a  new  focal  point,  but 
done  it  without  undercutting  the  rest  of  the 
center.  Seattle's  monorail,  the  quirky  piece 
of  old-fashioned  futurism  that  connects  the 
site  with  the  downtown  business  district, 
runs  right  through  Gehry's  building,  literal- 
ly tying  it  to  its  neighbors,  and  making  the 
monorail  exciting  to  ride  for  the  first  time 
since  1962.  Even  better,  if  more  subtle,  is 
the  way  Gehry's  colorful,  undulating  shape 
joins  with  the  nearby  Space  Needle,  which 
has  always  been  a  campanile  without  a 
church.  Gehry  has  given  the  Space  Needle 
the  nave  it  has  always  wanted. 


The  client  for  the  Conde  Nast  cafeteria  was 
much  more  knowing  than  Paul  Allen— 
S.  I.  Newhouse  Jr.,  chairman  of  Conde  Nast 
(which  publishes  Vanity  Fair),  who  is  an  art 
collector  married  to  the  architectural  historian 
Victoria  Newhouse.  The  Newhouses  are  long- 
time admirers  of  Gehry's,  and  they  once  even 
discussed  his  designing  a  house  for  them. 
When  Newhouse  decided  to  move  Conde 
Nast  to  new  headquarters  in  a  skyscraper 
about  to  go  into  construction  on  Times 
Square,  he  offered  Gehry  a  chance  to  do 
the  offices,  which  the  architect  declined— he 
had  no  interest  in  designing  floor  after  floor 
of  cubicles,  he  said.  But  he  agreed  to  do  a 
special  floor,  which  would  contain  execu- 
tive dining  rooms  and  a  260-seat  cafeteria. 
True  to  Gehry's  democratic  instincts,  the 
architectural  effects  are  more  spectacular  in 
the  cafeteria,  which  has  swirling  glass  walls 
undulating  back  and  forth  through  the 
space,  making  almost  every  seating  area 
feel  like  a  private  booth  inside  an  amoe- 
ba. The  sections  of  the  glass  walls  had 
to  be  fabricated  in  California,  and  ship- 
ping them  cost  almost  as  much  as 
making  them.  The  effect  is  luminous, 
and  it  transforms  ordinary  space  in  a 
speculative  office  building  into  some- 
thing that  is  almost  transcendent. 

At  Dusseldorf,  Gehry  actually  got  to 
make  a  speculative  office  building— three 
of  them,  in  fact,  which  go  by  the  com- 
bined name  of  Der  Neue  Zollhof.  They 
are  not  quite  skyscrapers— the  tallest  is 
13  stories— and  they  are  intended  as  a 
composition,  a  kind  of  cluster  of  curvi- 
linear, Gehry-esque  shapes  beside  the 
Rhine  River  that  play  off  one  another. 
The  tallest,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  site, 
is  sheathed  in  white  plaster;  the  shortest, 
in  the  middle,  is  covered  in  metal  panels; 
and  the  third  tower,  at  the  western  end, 
is  brick.  The  shapes  are  somewhat  similar: 
lots  of  curves  and  bends,  not-quite-vertical 
side  walls,  and  punched  windows.  The  colors 
and  the  materials  play  off  one  another  so 
that  the  whole  thing  becomes  a  single  com- 
position, unified  by  an  identical  window  de- 
sign that  runs  through  all  three  structures. 
You  don't  quite  know  whether  this  is  a  case 
of  a  conventional  office  building  pushed  to 
the  limits  or  a  magnificent  sculptural  work 
compromised  by  being  filled  up  with  offices, 
but  such  philosophical  questions  hardly  seem 
to  matter  in  the  face  of  how  magically  the 
three  buildings  seem  to  dance  together. 

Gehry  likes  to  think  of  the  project  more 
as  a  conventional  building  that  has  been  con- 
torted into  something  Gehry-esque  than  as  a 
highly  sculptural  building  made  more  mun- 
dane, but  that  is  consistent  with  his  fondness, 
which  is  only  slightly  disingenuous,  for  pre- 
senting his  buildings  as  practical  and  matter- 
of-fact.  Thus  the  Dusseldorf  towers,  for  all 
the  strangeness  of  their  shapes,  have  floor 
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plans  which  are  compatible  with  open  of- 
fice plans,  and  the  views  of  the  river  have 
been  maximized. 

ilk'  shapes  ai  Dtlsseldorf seem  almost  to 
billow,  like  fabric  curtains  shimmering  in  the 

wind,  though  the)  can  also  seem  u>  be  solids 
thai  have  melted  and  begun  to  oo/e;  as  with 
so  main  of  Gchry's  buildings,  you  tend  to 
move  outside  the  realm  of  architecture  to  de- 
scribe their  form,  and  you  think  first  in 
terms  o\~  objects  in  some  slate  of  physical 
transformation    something  blowing  or  burst- 
ing or  shifting  or  breaking  apart.  And  yet 
with  Dtisseldorf,  as  with  all  of  Gehry's  build- 
ings, the  wildness  seems  absolutely  reason- 
able when  you  look  at  it.  Gehry  is  interest- 
ed in  new  expressions  of  form,  but  he  is 
not  interested  in  physical  discomfort  or 
disorientation.  He  seeks  to  make  us  feel     [ 
at  ease  and  exhilarated  at  the  same  time. 
Ciehry  really  docs  want  his  buildings  to 
make  people  feel  comfortable,  and  he 
knows  how  to  do  that,  even  while 
putting  people  into  shapes  they  have 
never  before  seen  or  imagined. 

Gehry's  greatest  test— if  it  is  ever 
built— will  be  the  new  Guggenheim 
Museum  that  he  has  designed  for  a 
waterfront  site  in  Lower  Manhattan.  He  has 
been  working  on  this  on  and  off  for  several 
years  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Krens,  the 
Guggenheim's  ambitious  director,  who  com- 
missioned the  Bilbao  building  and  was  so  in- 
spired by  its  success  that  he  wanted  to  try  to 
replicate  it  back  home.  Krens's  plan  is  to 
turn  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Guggenheim  into 
a  museum  mainly  for  the  permanent  collec- 
tion, and  to  build  a  vast  new  Gehry  structure 
to  house  temporary  exhibitions  and  contem- 
porary art.  In  April,  after  keeping  it  locked  in 
an  unmarked  loft  space  in  Lower  Manhattan 
for  months,  the  museum  put  an  enormous 
model  of  the  project  on  public  view.  (Krens 
had  taken  members  of  the  New  York  City 
cultural  mafia  to  it  for  secret,  off-the-record 
visits  all  through  the  winter,  trying  to  build 


support  loi  the  idea.)  the  museum  would  be 
roughly  as  high  as  a  40-slory  tower,  and  more 

than  twice  as  big  as  the  Bilbao  Guggenheim. 
Gehrj  s  design  calls  lor  a  building  oi  more 
than  a  half-million  square  leel  to  be  erected 
on  piers  over  the  hast  River,  with  an  open 
public  park  and  sculpture  garden  below. 

The  building  would  have  all  of  Gehry's 
characteristic  swoops  and  curves,  but  bigger 
and  more  sumptuous  than  at  Bilbao,  and 
more  full  of  movement.  It  would  look  some- 
thing like  a  pile  of  metal  ribbons,  jumbled  to- 
gether, with  sections  of  glass  between  the 
pieces  of  ribbon,  but  from  a  distance  the 
pieces  would  blur  together  to  make  it 
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Gehry's  sketches  of  Seattle's  Experience 

Music  Project,  drawn  on  napkins  in  the  bar 

of  Berlin's  Hotel  Adlon  on  April  2,  2000. 


look  like  a  silver  cloud.  The  centerpiece  of 
the  composition  would  be  a  tower  of  metal 
and  glass,  a  taller,  more  slender,  and  more 
wildly  expressionistic  version  of  Dtisseldorf,  a 
pivot  around  which  all  of  the  other  shapes 
would  coalesce.  By  itself  the  tower  section 
would  be  an  important  skyscraper,  but  here 
it  becomes  something  altogether  brilliant;  by 
pushing  out  of  that  metal  mass  like  a  tower 
poking  through  the  clouds,  it  makes  the  Gug- 
genheim a  comment  on  the  nature  of  the 


New  York  skyline.  Gehry's  shapes  enter  ir 
a  dialogue  with  the  idea  oi  the  skyscrap' 
and  suddenly  this  becomes  not  just  a  clou  f!: 
like  cluster  of  lorms  floating  over  the  Li  \ 
River  but  a  building  anchored  conceplua    " 
to  Lower  Manhattan.  Gehry's  lower  rethin  P 
the  skyscraper  and  makes  his  design  emer  f 
out  of  this  place,  out  of  New  York.  It  wou  f 
sit  just  beside  one  of  the  greatest  structur 
in  the  history  of  American  architecture,  tl 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  it  would  be  the  bridgi 
only  true  peer  in  Lower  Manhattan. 

The  Guggenheim  has  a  long  way  to  j 
before  the  building  can  be  constructed.  T 
city,  which  owns  the  East  River  piers,  h 
called  for  proposals  to  redevelop  thei 
but  it  hasn't  agreed  to  this  one  ar  1 
doesn't  intend  to  make  a  decision  f  P 
some  time.  No  one  expects  much  mo\  B 
ment  until  after  the  senatorial  electio 
which  will  determine  whether  Rudy  Gi    I 
Hani,  who  is  not  known  for  catering, 
the  city's  art  community,  will  still  be  t 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  And  while  F  • 
ter  Lewis,  the  auto-insurance  tycoon  wl 
is  now  chairman  of  the  Guggenhei 
board,  has  pledged  roughly  $250  m 
lion,  the  project  would  cost  a  lot  moi  I 
And  then  there  are  the  political  c  m 
jections  from  neighbors— this  building  wou 
not  be  a  modest  and  discreet  interventio 
but  a  major  transformation  of  the  waterfroi  1 
Lower  Manhattan  isn't  like  Bilbao,  a  pla  I 
that  needed  Frank  Gehry  to  put  it  on  tl 
map.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  plenty  of  pe 
pie  who  will  see  this  project  as  more  troub  I 
than  it  is  worth.  But  then  again,  16  yea  I 
passed  between  the  time  Frank  Lloyd  Wrigh  I 
Guggenheim  was  designed  for  Fifth  Aveni  I 
and  the  time  it  opened  in  1959,  and  Kre  I 
and  Gehry  are  both  patient.  They  are  boui  | 
together  by  having  built  Bilbao  and  dealii 
with  the  Basque  government,  which  may  1 
even  more  difficult  than  the  Giuliani  admi  I 
istration,  but  also  by  knowing  they  made  pc 
sible  the  building  that,  more  than  any  othi  I 
has  brought  a  sense  of  passion  back  to  the  <  I 
chitecture  of  our  time.  That  makes  them  wi  I 
ing  to  do  almost  anything  to  try  it  again.  □  I 
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continued  from  page  n6  could  translate 
some  Russian  words  on  Maxus's  Web  page. 
Dagger  surprised  him  by  volunteering  that 
he  knew  Maxus's  right-hand  man,  also  a 
Russian.  In  no  time  Vranesevich  had  the 
man's  handle,  Diagnoz.  When  he  reached 
Diagnoz  around  two  o'clock  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Vranesevich  found  the  Russian  not  at  all 
concerned  about  security,  apparently  believ- 
ing he  was  out  of  reach  of  Western  authori- 
ties. Diagnoz  agreed  to  sell  Vranesevich  50 
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credit-card  numbers  for  $500  and  gave  him 
a  Western  Union  address  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  as  a  drop  point.  When  the  numbers 
arrived,  Vranesevich  says,  F.B.I,  agents  con- 
firmed they  were  among  the  batch  stolen 
from  CD  Universe.  Better  yet,  the  name  on 
the  Western  Union  address  identified  Diag- 
noz as  a  man  named  Evgenij  Fedorov. 

His  "back  story"  fully  developed,  Vrane- 
sevich now  was  in  position  to  approach 
Maxus  himself.  Invoking  his  conversations 
with  Diagnoz,  he  E-mailed  Maxus,  asking  to 
buy  more  card  numbers.  After  several  addi- 
tional exchanges  of  E-mail— Vranesevich  not- 


ed that  his  correspondent  was  indeed  usii 
the  E-mail  address  from  Maxus's  Web  page 
he  agreed  to  buy  1,000  numbers  for  tl 
deeply  discounted  price  of  $1,000.  Eat 
Wednesday  morning,  barely  five  days  after 
had  begun  his  search,  Vranesevich  receivtlH; 
an  E-mail  from  Maxus  containing  the  nui 
ber  of  his  account  at  the  Hansabanka  bai  | 
in  Riga,  Latvia.  Using  the  number,  Vranej 
vich  was  able  to  identify  the  account's  own 
as  a  man  named  Maxim  Ivankov. 

So,  is  Ivankov  "Maxus"?  Vranesevich  b 
lieves  he  is,  but  unless  an  arrest  is  made 
and  that's  doubtful,  given  the  lassitude 
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tvian  authorities— his  identification  may 
jtx  be  confirmed.  Maxus  has  disappeared 
m  the  Internet.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of 
ckers  charge  that  Vranesevich,  who  with 
:  F.B.I. 's  permission  posted  his  findings 
AntiOnline,  was  dead  wrong;  they  believe 
it  Maxus  is  in  fact  a  17-year-old  hacker  in 
■lorado  Springs.  It's  a  measure  of  Vranese- 
h's  notoriety  that  everything  he  does 
iws  pulverizing  criticism  from  the  hackers 
has  learned  to  despise. 

i  fast  tutorial:  "hacker,"  though  used  here 
L  to  describe  anyone  who  seeks  unautho- 
id  entrance  to  computer  systems,  is  a  term 
overused  it  has  come  to  be  applied  to  al- 
>st  any  computer-lover.  In  the  hacker  un- 
ground,  the  accepted  term  for  a  criminal 
;ker  is  "cracker,"  used  to  describe  anyone 
o  illegally  enters,  defaces,  or  steals  from 
nputers.  (Cracker,  however,  has  failed  to 
er  the  lexicon  of  the  general  public.)  Who 

the  hackers  responsible  for  the  surge  in 
)ercrime?  The  popular  image  of  a  teenage 
ite  male  with  too  much  time  on  his  hands 
't  far  off  the  mark,  says  Vranesevich. 
iny  of  the  script  kiddies  who  have  been 
ested  in  recent  years,  he  adds,  are  from 
>ken  homes— the  juvenile  delinquents  of 
:  computer  age.  "I've  seen  that  same  kid, 

product  of  a  divorce,  or  abused,  or  an 
lerwise  troubled  home,  again  and  again 
i  again,"  says  Vranesevich,  who  should 
3W.  He  too  is  from  a  broken  home. 
Like  Bill  Gates  and  thousands  of  other 
5er-enthusiasts,  Vranesevich  discovered 
nputers  in  junior  high  school.  Born  to  a 
•year-old  mother  and  a  father  he  never 
;w,  he  had,  by  the  eighth  grade,  already 
in  given  responsibility  for  helping  admin- 
:r  the  Beaver  Area  Junior  and  Senior 
gh  School's  E-mail  system. 
"John  was  always  mature  for  his  age," 
's  his  mother,  Deborah  LaComb,  now  a 
-year-old  homemaker.  "I  remember  his 
idergarten  teacher  saying  he  was  a  60- 
ir-old  man  locked  in  the  body  of  a  6- 
ir-old  boy. . . .  People  have  been  saying 
ngs  like  that  ever  since."  His  mother  en- 
araged  his  interest  in  computers,  but  she 
rried  when  he  began  cruising  the  Inter- 
;,  still  a  relatively  uncommon  hobby  in  the 
d-1990s.  "I  didn't  worry  about  John— I 
rried  about  the  people  on-line,"  she  says, 
mean,  who  were  these  people?  To  me 
:y  seemed  kind  of  weird." 
Then,  one  morning  when  he  was  in  the 
ith  grade,  Vranesevich  stuck  his  head  into 
i  school's  computer  center  to  check  the 
nail  system.  As  he  tells  it,  one  of  his  teach- 
,  Bob  Davis,  was  obviously  upset. 
"What  the  hell  are  you  doing  with  NASA?" 
ivis  demanded. 
"What?"  Vranesevich  said. 
"I  just  got  a  call  from  someone  at 
SA,"  Davis  explained.  "One  of  our  com- 
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puters  was  used  to  break  into  their  Web  site." 
Under  suspicion  of  being  a  hacker,  Vra- 
nesevich was  grilled  by  school  administra- 
tors, until  he  proved  that  he  was  in  En- 
glish class  at  the  time  the  NASA  computers 
had  been  broken  into.  Further  investigation 
revealed  that  an  overseas  hacker  had  tak- 
en over  the  Beaver  computer  and  used  it  as 
a  platform  to  hack  the  NASA  site. 

Vranesevich  was  fascinated.  The  idea  that 
someone  in  a  foreign  country  could  creep  in 
and  use  the  computer  on  his  desk  amazed 
him.  This  was  the  heyday  of  lone  hackers 
such  as  the  legendary  Kevin  Mitnick,  a  36- 
year-old  software  thief  who  eluded  the  F.B.I, 
for  two  years,  and  34-year-old  Kevin  Poul- 
sen,  who  won  a  $50,000  Porsche  944  by 
rigging  a  Los  Angeles  radio  station's  switch- 
board so  that  no  call  but  his  own  would  go 
through.  To  the  mainstream  media,  Mit- 
nick and  his  fellow  travelers  were  folk  heroes, 
freethinking  pioneers  just  a  few  rungs  down 
the  ingenuity  ladder  from  Bill  Gates.  Though 
he  says  he  never  tried  hacking  himself,  Vra- 
nesevich began  reading  everything  he  could 
find  on  the  subject  and  soon  started  his 
own  Web  site,  where  he  posted  interesting 
tidbits.  By  the  time  he  entered  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pittsburgh  four  years  later,  in  Septem- 
ber 1997,  AntiOnline.com  had  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  spots  to  catch  up  on 
all  manner  of  hacker  gossip;  ABC  News 
once  dubbed  it  "Rick's  Cafe  in  the  Casa- 
blanca of  hacking." 

In  college  Vranesevich  operated  Anti- 
Online  from  his  cramped  dorm  room.  Then, 
two  months  into  his  freshman  year,  university 
officials  abruptly  shut  down  his  Internet  con- 
nection, saying  AntiOnline  did  not  conform 
to  the  school's  code  barring  students  from 
using  the  connections  for  anything  other  than 
research.  When  Wired  magazine  ran  an  arti- 
cle on  the  dispute,  it  briefly  blossomed  into  a 
national  news  story,  prompting  coverage  in 
Tfie  New  York  Times  and  USA  Today.  By  that 
Christmas,  Pitt  officials  succumbed  to  pres- 
sure to  allow  Vranesevich  to  operate  his  site. 

Rumors  of  a  renewed  war  with  Iraq  were 
in  the  air  early  on  Monday  morning, 
February  9,  1998,  when  analysts  at  the  air 
force's  national  computer-monitoring  center 
in  San  Antonio  began  seeing  the  red  warning 
lights  popping  up  on  their  computer  screens. 
Hackers  often  tried  to  get  into  Pentagon 
computers,  but  these  red  lights  seemed  to  in- 
dicate something  new,  a  coordinated  attack 
by  unseen  intruders  to  gain  access  to  some 
of  the  Defense  Department's  most  sensitive 
data.  Hustling  to  stop  them,  analysts  at  the 
National  Security  Agency  first  tracked  the 
intruders  to  computers  at  Harvard,  then  to 
machines  in  Utah  and  Texas,  then,  ominous- 
ly, to  sites  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  the  United 
Arab  Emirates.  In  Washington,  the  Pentagon 
went  on  heightened  alert.  John  J.  Hamre,  a 


deputy  secretary  of  defense,  briefed  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  telling  him  the  attacks  could 
be  the  opening  shots  of  an  authentic  cyber- 
war,  perhaps  launched  by  Iraq— exactly  the 
kind  of  "electronic  Pearl  Harbor"  that  Pen- 
tagon analysts  had  been  warning  of  for  years. 
An  F.B.I,  task  force  swung  into  action.  Op- 
eration Solar  Sunrise  had  begun. 

All  that  February,  despite  the  Pentagon's 
best  efforts,  the  intruders  ransacked  Penta- 
gon systems,  copying  data  left  and  right.  Fi- 
nally, on  February  25,  Hamre  went  public, 
telling  reporters  the  continuing  attacks  were 
"the  most  organized  and  systematic  ever 
launched"  against  Pentagon  computers. 

Later  that  day,  with  CNN  and  other  out- 
lets carrying  news  of  the  attacks,  the  phone 
call  that  changed  everything  came  to  Vrane- 
sevich as  he  was  sitting  with  his  mother  in 
her  little  house  in  Beaver.  "It  came  on  his 
beeper,"  LaComb  recalls.  "I  remember  he 
said  he  didn't  recognize  the  number.  He 
went  in  the  kitchen,  I  think,  and  returned  the 
call,  and  when  he  came  back  he  started  pac- 
ing. When  he  gets  excited,  [John]  gets  kind  of 
hyper.  He  kept  going,  'Oh  my  God.'" 

The  call  had  been  answered  by  a  fright- 
ened California  teenager  who  used  the  han- 
dle Makaveli. 

"J. P.,"  Makaveli  had  blurted  out,  using 
Vranesevich's  handle.  "Are  you  watching 
this  shit  on  CNN?  J. P.,  man,  they're  talking 
about  me!" 

The  Pentagon  attacks,  Makaveli  explained, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Iraq.  He  and  another 
California  teenager,  sophomores  at  a  high 
school  north  of  San  Francisco,  had  done  it 
all  in  concert  with  Makaveli's  mentor,  a 
shadowy  hacker  named  The  Analyzer.  When 
Vranesevich  asked  why  he  had  done  it, 
Makaveli  replied,  in  a  quote  that  deserves  to 
be  immortalized  in  computer  lore,  "It's  pow- 
er, dude— you  know,  power."  But  Makaveli 
was  less  forthcoming  about  his  friend  The 
Analyzer,  who  Vranesevich  deduced  was  the 
scheme's  true  mastermind.  He's  "so  good, 
they'll  never  find  him,"  Makaveli  said. 

To  Vranesevich  the  conversation  with 
Makaveli  was  a  turning  point,  both  in  his 
career  and  in  the  way  the  public  viewed 
computer  hackers.  "Hackers  used  to  have 
this  dark  mystique  as  little  creatures  who 
crawled  in  and  out  of  machines  at  night." 
he  says.  "But  this  was  something  complete- 
ly different." 

Vranesevich  posted  notes  from  his  inter- 
view with  Makaveli  on  AntiOnline  just  as 
F.B.I,  agents  swooped  in  and  arrested  the 
teenager  and  his  schoolmate.  While  the  bu- 
reau went  to  work  interrogating  the  young- 
sters, Vranesevich  arranged  via  Makaveli  to 
talk  with  The  Analyzer.  In  an  Internet  inter- 
view posted  on  AntiOnline  and  picked  up 
by  mainstream  outlets.  The  Analyzer  told 
Vranesevich  he  had  hacked  the  Pentagon. 
NASA,  and  other  computer  systems  "mainly 
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boredom."  He  said  he  consented  to 
the  interview  to  deflect  blame  from  Makaveli 
and  his  friend,  whom  he  called  "my  stu- 
dents I  ic  confidenth  predicted  the  authori- 
ties would  never  track  him  down. 

Vranesevich  took  it  .is  .1  challenge.  Using 
their  Internel  chat  .is  a  starting  point,  he  set 
up  a  "traceback,"  an  effort  to  find  the  point 
at  which  rhe  Analyzer  had  entered  the  Inter- 
net. The  trail  led  through  13  different  com- 
puters in  several  countries,  each  of  which 
I  he  Analyzer  had  used  as  a  so-called  bounce- 
point  to  cover  his  tracks.  Eventually,  alter  a 
marathon  27-hour  session  at  his  computer, 
Vranesevich  tracked  The  Analyzer  to  an 
Internet-service  provider  in  Israel.  From 
there  he  needed  help.  He  talked  to  an  Israeli 
journalist  and  asked  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  interview  the  hacker.  Vranesevich  then 
E-mailed  The  Analyzer  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  talk  anonymously  to  the  journalist. 
They  met  at  a  Tel  Aviv-area  McDonald's. 

The  resulting  story  led  to  The  Analyzer's 
identification  by  Israeli  authorities  as  an  18- 
year-old  named  Ehud  Tenenbaum.  Tenen- 
baum's  arrest  on  March  18.  1998,  prompted 
a  round  of  stern  warnings  on  the  evils  of 
hacking  from  the  likes  of  Janet  Reno  and, 
surprisingly,  an  outpouring  of  pride  from  his 
countrymen,  including  then  prime  minister 
Benjamin  Netanyahu,  who  pronounced 
Tenenbaum's  skills  "damn  good"  but  "very 
dangerous,  too."  One  Israeli  legislator  pro- 
claimed Tenenbaum  a  "genius."  Reaction  on 
the  Internet  followed  suit.  Suddenly  it 
seemed  as  if  every  15-year-old  with  a  laptop 
wanted  to  be  a  hacker.  In  the  wake  of 
Tenenbaum's  arrest,  the  Pentagon  reported  a 
new  wave  of  hacker  attacks.  One  study  found 
such  incidents  up  16  percent.  A  hacker  group 
called  the  Enforcers  protested  the  arrest  by 
defacing  more  than  a  dozen  different  Web 
sites,  including  the  home  pages  of  a  bank 
and  a  rock  group.  It  was  a  sign  of  things  to 
come. 

For  Vranesevich  the  case  had  an  unset- 
tling epilogue.  Opening  his  E-mail  one  morn- 
ing, he  was  surprised  to  discover  one  final 
message  from  Tenenbaum.  In  it  were  pass- 
words to  125  Pentagon  and  other  govern- 
ment computer  systems.  Vranesevich  called 
a  local  F.B.I,  office.  "Uh,"  he  said,  explain- 
ing his  situation  to  an  agent,  "I  have  some- 
thing I  think  I  don't  need  to  have." 

In  the  wake  of  Operation  Solar  Sunrise, 
Vranesevich  was  anointed  the  unofficial 
Larry  King  of  the  hacking  community. 
Hackers  from  around  the  world  deluged 
him  with  tales  of  their  latest  exploits,  confi- 
dent that  Vranesevich  would  use  discretion 
in  announcing  them.  Unsolicited  E-mails 
poured  in,  jumping  from  around  75  a  week 
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before  Solai  Sunrise  t<>  nearl)  1,000  a  day. 
In  ins  dorm  room,  Vranesevich  struggled  i>> 
keep  up  with  the  sheei  volume  of  hacker  at- 
tacks he  learned  ol  He  began  keeping  files 

on  individual  hackers,  eventually  amassing 
Ins  more  than  7,200  folders. 

As  he  catalogued  the  community  he  had 
followed  informally  lor  years,  Vranesevich  no- 
ticed subtle  changes  in  us  culture.  Where 
once  lone  hackers  such  as  Kevin  Mitnick  had 
stirred  the  public's  imagination  by  creeping  in 
and  out  of  institutional  computers,  hackers 
now  seemed  to  be  forming  groups  to  vandal- 
ize Web  sites  much  as  an  earlier  generation  of 
troubled  youth  had  spray-painted  highway 
overpasses:  Amnesty  International  and  Time 
Warner  cable  were  both  victims  of  cyber- 
graffiti  that  spring.  Vranesevich  thought  of 
these  new  groups  as  youth  gangs,  an  image 
reinforced  by  their  colorful  nicknames:  Glob- 
al KoS,  or  Chaos;  Global  Hell;  the  Masters 
of  Downloading.  It  was  easy  to  see  what  was 
afoot.  This  new  generation  of  script  kiddies, 
the  first  to  be  raised  on  the  Internet,  were 
banding  together  out  of  youthful  insecurity 
and  for  camaraderie,  to  have  someone  to 
boast  to.  And  while  their  graffiti  could  be 
viewed  as  harmless  by  a  public  that  didn't 
have  to  clean  it  up,  Vranesevich  realized  there 
was  something  darker  happening. 

The  new  climate  was  demonstrated  in  a 
series  of  incidents  that  began  that  spring.  In 
April  1998  the  Masters  of  Downloading,  a 
loose  conglomeration  of  15  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  Russian  hackers,  contacted  Vranese- 
vich to  announce  that  it  had  hacked  into  an 
especially  sensitive  branch  of  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Defense  Information  Sys- 
tems Agency,  or  disa,  which  runs  all  the 
Pentagon's  classified  computer  systems;  once 
again  the  mainstream  press  followed  Vrane- 
sevich's  interview  with  the  perpetrators.  One 
of  them,  who  called  himself  Chameleon, 
managed  to  copy  some  of  the  agency's  soft- 
ware and,  with  undisguised  glee,  allowed 
Vranesevich  to  post  several  pictures,  or 
"screen  shots,"  of  it  on  AntiOnline.  The 
Pentagon  confirmed  they  were  authentic. 

Several  weeks  later  Vranesevich  heard  a 
disquieting  rumor.  According  to  the 
hacker's  friends,  Chameleon's  boasts  of  steal- 
ing the  Pentagon  software  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  mysterious  man  who  called 
himself  Khalid  Ibrahim.  Ibrahim,  Chame- 
leon told  his  friends,  was  a  member  of 
an  Indian  separatist  terrorist  group  called 
Harkat-ul-Ansar,  which  was  aligned  with 
none  other  than  the  king  of  all  terrorists, 
Osama  bin  Laden.  Ibrahim  had  supposedly 
sent  Chameleon  a  $1,000  money  order  to 
buy  the  stolen  disa  software;  according  to 
Vranesevich,  Chameleon  sent  the  software  to 
Ibrahim  and  spent  the  money  on  a  new  Su- 
per Nintendo  game  player  and  gifts  for  his 
sister.  At  the  same  time,  Vranesevich  heard 


that  Ibrahim  had  approached  other  hacke 
requesting  classified  information  they  h 
stolen  from  the  Defense  Department. 

Vranesevich  was  angry.  He  knew  t 
hacker  community  was  made  up  largely 
teenagers  "young,  stupid,  and  naive,"  as 
puts  it.  "My  concern  was:  all  these  kic 
they're  out  there  looking  for  action,  ai  I 
they're  very  vulnerable  to  guys  like  this"  wl 
would  exploit  them.  In  Vranesevich's  min 
a  man  like  Khalid  Ibrahim  was  akin  to  a  r 
dophile  preying  on  adolescent  Internet  use 

Vranesevich  set  out  to  find  him.  In  i 
other  marathon  session  at  the  computer 
his  parents'  living  room- he  had  left  colle 
in  mid-May— Vranesevich  managed  to  tra 
Ibrahim  to  an  Internet-service  provider  t 
New  Delhi.  There  Vranesevich  engaged  !  ■ 
rahim  in  an  exchange  of  E-mails,  but  Ibi 
him  strongly  denied  knowing  Chamelec 
let  alone  being  a  terrorist. 

Vranesevich  took  the  bizarre  story  to  ] 
new  friends  at  the  F.B.I.  Not  long  after,  mc 
than  a  dozen  F.B.I,  agents  raided  Chan 
leon's  suburban  home  in  Southern  Californ 
According  to  Vranesevich,  the  hacker,  w 
turned  out  to  be  a  19-year-old,  was  asle 
when  agents  crept  into  his  bedroom 
awoke  with  a  pistol  at  his  temple.  His  motl 
was  pulled  naked  from  the  shower;  his  sis 
was  handcuffed  to  a  sofa.  In  the  end 
charges  were  brought.  Ibrahim  was  ne\ 
identified,  much  less  arrested.  But  he 
mained  active.  When  Vranesevich  posted  1 
story  on  AntiOnline,  in  fact,  Ibrahim  repli 
with  a  series  of  chilling  E-mails.  "You  do; 
he  E-mailed  Vranesevich.  "What  do  y 
think?  If  I  can  send  Chameleon  S100C 
can't  hire  any  goon  out  there  to  take  care 


you 


dont  FUCK  with  ME."  Stunne 


Vranesevich  walked  into  his  mother's  kitch 
"Uh,  Mom."  he  said,  "that  guy  Kha 
Ibrahim  wants  to  kill  me." 

The  case  had  a  profound  effect  on  V 
nesevich.  Suddenly  the  consequences 
hacking  were  brought  home.  Not  only  w  | 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  bei 
done,  people's  lives  were  being  threaten* 
sometimes  wrecked.  Yet  all  that  sumrr  | 
Vranesevich  watched  as  the  hacker  co 
munity's  militancy  intensified;  the  mc 
government  officials  denounced  hackii 
the  more  hackers  lashed  out.  On  June  4, 
a  time  of  international  alarm  over  the  g< 
ernment  of  India's  nuclear-weapons  tests 
group  of  hackers  from  Britain  and  N 
Zealand,  apparently  an  offshoot  of  t 
Masters  of  Downloading,  announced 
Vranesevich  that  it  had  successfully  gott 
into  India's  Bhabha  Atomic  Research  Ci 
ter  computer  system,  stealing  thousands 
pages  of  E-mail  and  leaving  behind  an  ai  ... 
nuclear  diatribe;  both  the  F.B.I,  and  I  • 
C.I.A.  launched  investigations  (neither 
which,  however,  led  to  arrests).  In  J 


;  nbcrs  of  the  same  hacker  group  pulled 
the  largest  "mass  hack"  to  date,  simul- 
:ously  taking  over,  and  posting  an  anti- 
lear  message  on,  more  than  300  Web 
around  the  world,  ranging  from  pomog- 
ly  sites  to  the  actress  Drew  Barry- 
e's  home  page.  Wired  magazine  dubbed 
period  "the  golden  age  of  hacktivism." 
^ach  of  these  hacks  drew  press  cover- 
and  Vranesevich  realized  that  not  only 
these  new  gangs  not  abhor  attention, 
thrived  on  it.  "Kevin  Mitnick  got  a  lot 
ress,  but  you  can  bet  he  hated  it,"  says 
lesevich.  "These  new  guys,  they're  actu- 
motivated  by  the  press.  They  will  go 
B  t  to  the  media  to  brag.  They  want  the 
ition."  As  summer  turned  to  fall,  Vra- 
:vich  couldn't  shake  the  feeling  that  this 
all  building  up  to  something  very  big. 

anday,  September  13,  1998,  was  a  fran- 
ic  day  for  America's  newspapers,  espe- 
y  for  their  Web  sites.  The  preceding 
;ay,  the  House  had  released  Kenneth 
r's  salacious  report  detailing  his  investi- 
m  into  the  Monica  Lewinsky  scandal, 
those  who  visited  the  New  York  Times 
i  site  found  something  even  more  sala- 
s.  That  morning,  a  team  of  computer 
cers  took  control  of  the  Times  site.  In- 
d  of  the  latest  news,  visitors  were  greet- 
>y  large  letters  announcing  the  group's 
te,  H.F.G.,  or  Hacking  for  Girlies;  be- 
ll the  letters  was  a  series  of  semi-nude 
ten  and  a  diatribe  leveled  at  one  of  the 
er's  technology  writers,  John  Markoff, 
lis  criticisms  of  Kevin  Mitnick. 
First  off,"  the  hackers'  message  began, 
have  to  say,  we  own  yer  dumb  ass. . .  . 
;e  we  are  now  Internet  terrorists,  we 
re  we  should  demand  some  ransom  or 
ething.  So,  pay  us  104  girlies,  6  billion 
ewspaper  subscriptions,  and  maybe  a 
ting  press  or  something." 
dl  that  afternoon,  after  shutting  the  site 
■n,  the  Times  computer  specialists  tried 
ain  to  wrest  control  back  from  the  hack- 
Not  till  7:35  that  evening  were  they 
xssful.  Soon  after,  the  phone  at  Vrane- 
ch's  mother's  home  rang.  It  was  the 
I.,  asking  the  19-year-old  if  he  could  help 
k  the  hackers.  The  bureau's  request  rep- 
nted  a  shift  in  emphasis  for  Vranese- 
i,  who  now,  instead  of  chronicling  the 
kers'  exploits,  was  accepting  federal 
ley  to  bring  them  to  justice, 
t  took  only  a  few  minutes  for  Vranese- 
i  to  call  up  the  lurid  H.F.G.  page  and 
n  sorting  through  its  source  code.  More 
l  just  a  list  of  commands,  the  code  con- 
sd  page  after  page  of  often  X-rated  at- 
s  on  Markoff  and  others.  Vranesevich 
ped  when  he  got  to  a  list  of  the  boast- 
hackers'  handles.  There  were  five,  and 
nesevich  studied  them  for  some  time, 
rang  a  bell.  One  made  reference  to  a 
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recent  attack  on  Motorola.com.  A  few  weeks 
earlier  Vranesevich  had  received  an  E-mail 
from  a  hacker  calling  himself  COmega.  He 
wanted  Vranesevich  to  post  news  on  Anti- 
Online  about  the  successful  hacking  of  the 
Motorola  Web  site.  Vranesevich  wondered 
if  there  was  a  connection.  Another  handle, 
Resentful  Jonathon,  sounded  similar  to 
Angry  Johnny,  the  handle  of  a  hacker  who 
had  vandalized  the  White  House  Web  page 
two  years  before. 

Vranesevich  remembered  that  Angry 
Johnny  used  an  Internet-service  provider 
maintained  by  one  of  the  best-known  hacker 
enthusiasts,  a  Phoenix  man  named  Brian 
Martin;  reporters  who  had  sought  interviews 
with  Angry  Johnny,  in  fact,  had  routed  re- 
quests through  Martin,  who  used  the  handle 
Jericho.  Vranesevich  called  up  Jericho's 
home  page  and  saw  immediately  that  the 
large  letters  of  the  name  jericho  were  in  the 
same  style  as  the  H.F.G.  hack.  Then,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  he  saw  the  clincher.  De- 
sign of  the  page  was  credited  to  COmega. 

Further  investigation  led  Vranesevich  to 
a  New  Mexico  writer  and  hacker  enthusiast 
named  Carolyn  Meinel.  Meinel,  who  now 
ranks  No.  2  on  the  hackers'  Most  Hated  List, 
had  been  mentioned  in  H.F.G.'s  source-code 
screed.  She  told  Vranesevich  of  a  long,  in- 
volved feud  she  was  having  with  Martin, 
who  had  been  angered  by  a  passage  about 
him  in  her  1998  book,  The  Happy  Hacker. 
Ever  since,  Meinel  said,  she  had  been  the 
target  of  unceasing  electronic  attacks  from 
the  H.F.G.  gang,  as  well  as  lengthy  and  pro- 
fane editorials  in  a  hacker  magazine  Martin 
edited.  She  alerted  Vranesevich  to  a  series 
of  unpublicized  attacks  by  H.F.G.  against 
other  Web  sites,  including  those  of  Pent- 
house and  NASA. 

Several  more  days  of  digging  led  Vrane- 
sevich to  the  conclusion  that  Martin  and  a 
handful  of  other  influential  hackers  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  attack  on  the  Times.  Vra- 
nesevich took  a  deep  breath  before  sending 
his  findings  on  to  the  F.B.I. 

"I  basically  said,  'The  cream  of  the 
hacker  culture  broke  into  The  New  York 
Times,'"  remembers  Vranesevich. 

Six  weeks  later  the  F.B.I,  raided  Brian 
Martin's  Phoenix  apartment.  The  most  spec- 
tacular hacker  war  in  memory  had  begun. 

If  some  view  Vranesevich  as  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  the  Internet,  then  the  man  who 
has  emerged  as  his  Moriarty  is  Brian  Mar- 
tin. Along  with  a  group  of  friends,  the  26- 
year-old  Martin  edits  an  Internet  Web  site 
named  Attrition.org,  which  serves  as  the 
leading  information  clearinghouse  for  the 
"black  hat"  hacking  community.  Attrition 
has  carried  articles  on  everything  from  "how 
to"  hacking  manuals  to  "A  Guide  to  Shoplift- 
ing," to  a  recent  piece  that  characterized  the 
probe  of  February's  Yahoo-eBay  attacks  as 


"a  cyber-witchhunt  carried  out  by  the  FBI 
and  embittered  corporations."  "Attrition  is 
the  No.  1  site  for  hackers  all  over  the 
world,"  says  Chris  Orie,  a  Dutch  hacker 
who  uses  the  handle  Akos  Thunder.  "It's 
like  our  CNN." 

But  not  nearly  so  benign.  Of  the  126 
hacker  groups  he  tracks,  Vranesevich  con- 
siders Martin  and  the  Attrition  crowd  by  far 
the  most  dangerous,  and  not  just  because 
some  of  them  enjoy  firing  machine  guns, 
wearing  fangs,  and  frequenting  bondage 
clubs.  To  Vranesevich,  Martin  is  the  spiritual 
leader  of  all  hackers,  a  mullah  who  inspires 
his  disciples  to  attack  computers— while  dis- 
avowing any  such  thing.  "If  I  had  to  rank 
them  on  relative  danger,  yeah,  I  would  rank 
Attrition  No.  1,"  he  says.  "It's  not  that  they 
hack  into  sites  and  do  mail-bomb  attacks. 
What  makes  them  dangerous  is  their  influ- 
ence on  the  hacker  culture  as  a  whole." 

When  I  reach  him  on  the  phone,  Martin 
sighs.  "He's  made  me  out  to  be  the  master- 
mind of  all  this,  like  a  villain  in  a  Bond 
flick— all  I  need  is  a  little  white  cat  and  you 
could  cast  me,"  Martin  tells  me,  inviting 
me  to  a  Chick-fil-A  in  suburban  Maryland 
to  meet.  "Everything  that  goes  wrong  on 
the  Internet,  they  try  to  blame  me."  He 
laughs  sadly.  "Of  course,  it  stopped  being 
funny  two  years  ago,  the  morning  I  woke 
up  with  [an  F.B.I,  agent's]  gun  to  my  head." 

In  person,  Martin  turns  out  to  be,  well, 
someone  who  could  pass  as  a  Gen  X  Bond 
villain.  Lean  and  pasty-faced,  wearing  a 
black  T-shirt  inscribed  with  "Cult  Hero," 
one  of  his  many  handles,  Martin  has  a  hair- 
line receding  into  a  punk  haircut  chopped 
off  halfway  down  the  back  of  his  head.  He 
looks  like  a  desiccated  Leonardo  DiCaprio. 
Martin's  version  of  reality,  perhaps  unsur- 
prisingly, is  diametrically  opposed  to  Vrane- 
sevich's.  In  Martin's  telling,  it  is  Vranesevich 
who  has  broken  laws,  Vranesevich  who  is 
being  investigated  by  the  F.B.I.,  Vranesevich 
who  has  launched  hacking  attacks  on  Attri- 
tion. In  this  version,  it  is  Martin  who  works 
closely  with  federal  authorities.  "J. P.,"  he  an- 
nounces, "is  a  fraud  and  a  charlatan." 

Confused?  This  much  is  clear.  Martin  is  a 
nomadic  computer-security  consultant, 
having  moved  from  Denver  to  Phoenix  to 
Maryland,  and  he  has  worked  for  three  se- 
curity companies  since  1995.  It's  axiomatic 
these  days  that  it's  almost  impossible  to  tell 
the  lawful  or  white-hat  hackers  from  the 
black-hat,  and  the  media  don't  help  things: 
like  Vranesevich,  Martin  is  quoted  widely 
whenever  hackers  strike;  by  his  own  count, 
he  logged  80  hours  of  interviews  with  dozens 
of  reporters  during  the  recent  attacks  on  Ya- 
hoo and  other  Web  sites.  According  to  Mar- 
tin, he  grew  up  in  South  Carolina,  graduated 
from  high  school  in  New  Mexico,  and  attend- 
ed Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock  for  sev- 
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era!  years  without  getting  a  degree.  He  says 
he  caught  the  hacking  bug  early  and  admits 
having  done  Ins  Fair  share  of  breaking  into 

computers  as  a  teenager,  a  pastime,  lie  in- 
sists, he  swore  oil'  more  than  five  years  ago, 
aftci  dropping  out  of  college  for  his  first 
computer  job,  m  Denver. 

But  it  was  around  this  lime  that  Martin 
joined  a  hacker  gang  called  the  New  Order. 
The  gang,  renowned  lor  hanging  out  al  Goth 
nightclubs,  achieved  local  prominence  in 
1995  when  four  members  were  arrested 
after  breaking  into  Denver-area  computers 
and  exchanging  tips  on  how  to  execute  a  va- 
riety of  crimes,  including  credit-card  theft 
and  burglary.  Martin  says  he  was  not  in- 
volved with  the  break-ins.  And  yet,  in  an  ar- 
ticle that  he  wrote  at  the  time  and  that's 
now  posted  on  Attrition,  he  created  a  "Re- 
venge Database,"  containing  tips  on  ways  to 
misuse  an  enemy's  credit  cards,  run  up  his 
long-distance  bills,  plant  phony  tips  with  po- 
lice, even  sabotage  his  car. 

By  the  time  he  took  a  new  job  in 
Phoenix  in  early  1998,  Martin  insists,  he 
was  actually  training  people,  including  law- 
enforcement  officials,  in  security  matters. 
As  a  computer  consultant,  he  says,  he  has 
been  part  of  teams  that  gave  lectures  to 
members  of  the  F.B.I,  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  although  he  says  neither 
agency  will  confirm  this.  He  says  he  has 
been  especially  helpful  to  investigators  for 
the  Pentagon's  Defense  Criminal  Investiga- 
tive Service.  "The  D.C.I.S.  guys  are  nice 
guys,"  he  says.  "They  contact  us  [at  Attri- 
tion] all  the  time.  As  long  as  they  stay  with- 
in a  certain  frame,  we  help  them.  But  we 
won't  give  them  actual  names  of  people," 
only  handles. 

iTT^veryone  who  knows  me,"  Martin  goes 
I  ion,  "knows  I  have  zero  tolerance  for 
hacking  and  illegal  activity— everyone.  I  can 
show  you  60  E-mails  where  I  told  hackers 
they  were  immature,  stupid,  and  deserved 
to  get  a  bullet  in  their  heads.  We  discour- 
age it  big-time." 

It's  true:  the  Attrition  Web  site,  which 
Martin  co-founded  in  November  1998,  is 
lined  with  disclaimers  disavowing  any  con- 
nection to  illegal  hacking.  Between  attacks 
on  Vranesevich,  Meinel,  and  other  "charla- 
tans," Martin  has  even  authored  articles 
ridiculing  script-kiddie  vandals:  "Is  It  Worth 
It?,"  one  was  titled.  But  other  elements  of 
Attrition.org,  which  is  designed  in  a  no-frills 
red-and-black  motif,  kind  of  "Hell  Lite,"  can 
be  jarring,  including  a  firearms  guide  and  a 
picture  of  what  might  be  called  Barbie  in 
Bondage.  The  most  outrageous  articles  are 
contained  in  the  FUCK  files,  a  collection  of 
more  than  500  pieces  of  what  could  charita- 
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My  be  called  youthful  angst.  One  recent  file, 
(bl  instance,  is  a  hacker  poem  entitled  "Dear 
Mom  and  Dad  "  It  begins: 

Hello,  Daddy 

What's  the  knife  lor'.' 

You  should  know,  you've  been  twisting  it  in 

my  heart  for  23  years  now 
What  am  I  going  to  do  with  it? 
Why,  twist  it  in  your  heart 
Oh  look,  you're  bleeding  now. . . . 
Want  to  complain  about  how  I'm  killing 

you? 
Nothing  else  was  ever  right,  I'm  sure  you 

can  find  something  about  your  own 

murder  to  complain  about 
Did  I  just  slit  your  throat? 

Despite  such  items,  Attrition  is  a  magnet 
for  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  hacker  issue, 
not  least  because  it  is  the  "Site  of  Record," 
where  hackers  from  around  the  world  for- 
ward exhibits  of  their  latest  work.  "You 
won't  see  Brian  calling  for  any  illegal  behav- 
ior, but,  yeah,  he's  clearly  sympathetic  to  the 
black  hats— he  lives  right  on  that  edge,"  says 
Mark  Notaro,  the  Pentagon  investigator,  who 
has  taken  Martin's  classes  and  considers 
him  a  valued  source  of  information.  "If  you 
hack  something,  you  send  it  to  Attrition  to 
get  attention  and  publicity.  For  script  kid- 
dies, it's  Hollywood." 

Martin's  claims  of  upstanding  behavior 
aren't  exactly  helped  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  Vranesevich  says  a  number  of  Mar- 
tin's friends  engage  in  bizarre  Goth  rituals, 
including  vampirism  and  bloodletting.  The 
focus  of  many  of  these  stories  is  a  friend  of 
Martin's,  who  works  for  a  global  account- 
ing firm.  What  raises  eyebrows  is  the 
friend's  tastes  for  bondage  and  Goth  night- 
wear,  including  fangs.  "The  fangs  are  re- 
tractable," Martin  says  in  exasperation.  "He 
goes  to  bondage  clubs,  he  goes  to  Gothic 
parties,  he  is  a  sex  machine,  sure.  But  vam- 
pirism? No.  Bloodletting?  No.  He  just  fucks 
women  all  day  long.  It's  guilt  by  association. 
I  don't  do  any  of  that." 

Then  there  is  Martin's  former  roommate,  a 
hacker  known  as  Seven.  "He  wasn't  my  room- 
mate," Martin  interrupts.  "He  just  slept  on 
my  couch  for  five  weeks  because  he  didn't 
have  a  place  to  stay."  For  several  years  Sev- 
en, whose  real  name  is  Christian  Asnieres, 
bragged  to  reporters  that  his  hobby  was  van- 
dalizing Web  sites  devoted  to  kiddie  porn.  As 
a  result,  a  number  of  news  outlets,  including 
Forbes  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  ran  glowing 
profiles  of  him.  The  only  problem,  as  Martin 
told  reporters  after  the  two  had  a  falling-out, 
was  that  not  a  word  of  it  was  true.  "His  girl- 
friend blew  the  whistle  on  him,"  Martin  in- 
sists. "I  just  gave  confirming  statements." 

What  unnerves  Vranesevich  most  are  pho- 
tos posted  on  Attrition  of  Martin  and  his 
buddies  firing  machine  guns;  in  one,  they  can 
be  seen  mowing  down  slender  aspen  trees. 


"I've  shot  guns  on  a  range,"  Martin  sir 
Milling  his  eyes.  "I've  shot  a  MAC-10,  a  TE<f 
All  of  us,  we're  very  safe." 


When  the  Times  was  attacked  in  S 
tember  1998,  Martin  was  living 
Phoenix,  running  his  own  computer-secu:^11 
company  with  a  friend.  He  wasn't  surpri: 
to  be  accused  of  the  Hacking  for  Girlies  ^ 
tacks;  what  surprised  him  was  hearing  t 
the  charge  had  emanated  from  Vranesevi 
whom  up  to  that  point  he  had  counted  a 
cyber-friend.  "I  was  expecting  [the  allflF 
tion]  actually,"  says  Martin.  '"Cause  I  kn l£' 
the  guys  who  did  it.  They  were  essenti; 
framing  me  for  it."  He  names  the  handles  P 
several  gang  members  and  says  one  is  ii 
Canadian  prison;  another  is  now  believec 
be  an  F.B.I,  informant. 

For  weeks,  all  through  October  and  1 l 
vember,  Martin  says,  he  expected  to  be 
plicated.  He  says  there  was  tremendous  p'  | 
sure  from  Times  executives  on  Janet  Rene 
make  a  high-profile  arrest.  He  had  just  bej 
to  relax  when,  around  nine  on  the  morn 
of  December  16,  he  heard  someone  she  )** 
ing,  "F.B.I. !  Come  out  of  that  room  ri  "* 
now!"  At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  dre; 
Then,  jarred  awake,  he  assumed  the  age 
were  outside  his  apartment.  When,  clad  o 
in  boxer  shorts,  he  charged  out  of  his 
room,  he  was  surprised  to  encounter  a  pi:  P[i 
pointed  at  his  chest.  "They  took  basic 
everything,"  he  says.  "Computers,  all  the 
perwork  for  my  business.  They  implied  I  \ 
hacking  at  night  to  drum  up  business  dur 
the  day.  That  killed  the  business  right  th<  | 
An  F.B.I,  raid,  obviously,  is  a  big  hindrai 
to  a  computer-security  consultant." 


M: 


"  artin  blamed  Vranesevich,  as  did  mi  <  It 
.  of  the  hacking  community.  It  was  shi  |  a 
ly  after  the  raid  that  the  electronic  atta 
against  AntiOnline  began.  At  first  they  w  * 
just  attempts  to  break  into  Vranesevich's  cc 
puters;  these  he  foiled  easily.  At  one  po:  | 
a  hacker  even  attempted  to  break  into 
printer.  When  that  failed,  AntiOnline  \|«" 
hit  with  a  denial-of-service  attack,  a  limi 
version  of  the  data  blizzards  that  later  o\ 
whelmed  Yahoo  and  other  Web  sites.  T 
too  Vranesevich  fought  off.  Martin  der  no 
responsibility  for  the  attacks,  though  he 
knowledges,  "No  doubt  some  of  them  ca 
from  people  sympathetic  to  me." 

The  brewing  struggle  between  Vrane 
vich  and  hackers  allied  with  Martin 
maxed  in  a  series  of  interconnected  episo' 
that  began  last  spring.  In  May,  in  the  wi 
of  nato  air  strikes  against  Yugoslavia,  ha 
tivists  defaced  several  government  Web  s 
with  anti-war  graffiti.  Then,  a  few  minud 
before  midnight  on  Sunday,  May  9,  one  ha 
er  took  control  of  the  White  House  V:i 
site.  Instead  of  the  usual  welcome,  visit  h, 
saw  a  banner  from  a  group  calling  its 
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i   )D/gH,  or  Hong  Kong  Danger  Duo; 

n  H  suggested  that  the  group  was  allied 
a  group  of  ill-tempered  hackers  who 
1  themselves  Global  Hell,  and  who  had 
responsible  for  defacing  several  govern- 
Web  pages.  Vranesevich  and  Carolyn 
el  charge  that  Martin  was  friends  with 
■  of  the  Global  Hell  hackers,  if  not  a 
ber  of  the  group  himself;  Martin  denies 
iVhy  did  we  hack  this  domain?"  the 
posted  on  the  White  House  site  read. 
pie,  we  fucking  could."  Below  were  a 
[  handles,  including  a  gibe  at  "Carolyn 
el— crack  whore!!!!" 
ie  next  day  the  White  House  hacker,  a 
nown  character  named  Zyklon,  contact- 
ranesevich  to  take  credit  for  his  handi- 
His  motivation,  Zyklon  claimed,  was 
olitical  but  merely  to  get  attention.  "The 
i,  government  and  public  will  eat  this  up 
time,"  he  crowed.  The  only  downside, 
>n  noted,  was  he  had  been  forced  to 
The  X-Files  while  he  finished  his  work, 
hen  the  F.B.I,  called,  Vranesevich 
d  along  what  he  knew  about  Zyklon, 
1  was  a  lot.  Zyklon,  in  fact,  had  bragged 
ndalizing  dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
sites;  a  Toronto  Webmaster  had  man- 
to  track  him  down  to  an  Internet  chat 
,  where  Zyklon  and  his  cronies  had 
ed  him  relentlessly.  It  was  hardly  the 
profile  a  hacker  needs  to  cultivate  in 

t  •  to  escape  the  F.B.I.'s  notice.  Four 
after  the  White  House  hack,  Zyklon, 
turned  out  to  be  a  19-year-old  Seattle- 
man  named  Eric  Burns,  was  arrested 
;harged  with  vandalizing  three  govern- 
Web  sites.  When  MSNBC  interviewed 
Burns  complained  that  his  mother  "was 
mad."  Later,  at  a  sentencing  hearing 
;  he  was  ordered  jailed  for  13  months, 
s  explained  meekly  that  he  had  only 
playing  around. 

/o  weeks  later,  just  after  dawn  on 
lesday,  May  26,  F.B.I,  agents  swooped 
i  on  Global  Hell  hackers  across  the 
try,  raiding  and  seizing  computer 
iment  at  more  than  15  homes  in  Hous- 
Omaha,  and  other  cities;  the  hackers, 
of  whom  were  not  arrested,  were  aged 
16  to  23.  Reaction  from  the  under- 
ld  was  swift.  By  that  night  more  than 
dozen  Web  sites,  from  Century  21  re- 
;o  Prudential  Securities,  had  been 
alized  or  shut  down  by  irate  hackers, 
king  up  gH  won't  change  a  thing.  Are 
proud  now?"  read  a  message  posted 
ie  vandalized  site.  "You  fucking  cow- 
You've  awaken  [sic]  a  new  revolution, 
»H  you  sorry  bitches." 
'  far  the  most  dramatic  attack  was  di- 
ll at  the  F.B.I.  Web  site,  which  at  5:15 
was  hit  with  a  mammoth  denial-of- 
:e  attack.  It  was  down  for  days.  Within 
tes  of  the  attack  a  hacker  calling  himself 
i  Ghost  E-mailed  Vranesevich  to  take 


credit,  "the  fbi  will  not  [stop]  fuckjn 

WITH  MY  FRIENDS  FROM  GLOBAL  HELL,"  Is- 
raeli Ghost  groused.  The  attacks  intensified 
the  next  day,  when  the  Masters  of  Down- 
loading re-emerged  to  deface  the  Senate  Web 
site.  "The  FBI  may  be  all  over  those  other 
groupz,  like  those  [Global  Hell]  queerz," 
their  text  read.  "MOD  makes  those  moronz 
look  like  a  group  of  special-ed  stoodentz." 

The  following  Tuesday  night,  AntiOnline 
came  under  the  most  strenuous  denial- 
of-service  attack  yet,  forcing  Vranesevich, 
who  prided  himself  on  fighting  off  hackers, 
to  shut  down  for  four  hours.  It  was  the  last 
straw.  The  next  Friday,  June  4,  Vranesevich 
posted  what  he  called  a  change  in  AntiOn- 
line's  mission:  a  decision  to  fight  hackers. 
"I've  found  myself  looking  in  the  mirror 
with  disgust  these  past  few  months,"  he 
wrote.  "Looking  back,  I've  seen  myself  talk- 
ing with  people  who  have  broken  into  hun- 
dreds of  governmental  servers,  stolen  sensi- 
tive data  from  military  sites,  broken  into 
atomic  research  centers,  and  yes,  people 
who  have  even  attempted  to  sell  data  to  in- 
dividuals that  presented  themselves  as  be- 
ing foreign  terrorists."  He  signed  off  with  a 
warning  to  hackers:  "I  have  been  watching 
you  these  past  5  years.  I  know  how  you  do 
the  things  you  do,  why  you  do  the  things 
you  do,  and  I  know  who  you  are." 

Before  he  posted  his  manifesto,  Vranese- 
vich's  mother  remembers,  "he  called  me 
and  read  it  to  me;  he  said.  'What  do  you 
think?'  And  I  worried.  I  said,  'You're  gon- 
na have  every  hacker  in  the  world  after  you 
now.'  As  a  mother  I  was  worried  about  his 
safety.  But  I  realized  he  was  doing  the  right 
thing.  And  then  I  cried." 

As  Vranesevich  admits,  his  change  of 
heart  wasn't  entirely  a  matter  of  con- 
science. Having  received  $75,000  in  ven- 
ture capital  from  an  arm  of  his  stepfather's 
company,  he  had  incorporated  AntiOnline 
that  February.  He  realized  that  the  only 
way  to  make  money  as  a  Web  site  was  to 
position  AntiOnline  as  a  computer-security 
site;  a  hacker-news  site  was  hardly  a  magnet 
for  advertisers.  To  be  a  computer-security 
site,  he  needed  to  take  a  hard  line  against 
illegal  hacking. 

On  Monday,  Martin  struck  back.  Citing 
hacker  sources,  he  published  a  "special  re- 
port" on  the  Attrition  Web  site,  accusing 
Vranesevich  of  paying  a  hacker  to  attack 
the  Senate.  Vranesevich  did  this,  Martin 
charges,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  interview 
the  hacker— never  mind  that  no  interview 
took  place.  "Ten  different  hackers  called  me 
to  tell  me  LP.  had  solicited  them  to  do  this, 
to  hack  sites,"  Martin  says.  "Nobody  would 
go  on  the  record,  [except]  this  one  guy." 
Asked  for  the  names  of  any  of  the  hackers, 
Martin  says  the  evidence  was  taken  in  the 
F.B.I,  raid.  "J. P.  [is]  under  F.B.I,  investiga- 


tion," Martin  insists.  "I  know  he  is."  Vrane- 
sevich, needless  to  say,  denies  the  charges. 
For  three  weeks  last  June  a  lull  fell  over 
the  cyber-battlefield.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  Vranesevich  was  browsing  Packet- 
Storm,  an  enormously  popular  site  where 
hundreds  of  hacked  Web  pages  and  hacker 
tools  were  archived.  The  site,  administered  by 
a  North  Carolina  graduate  student  named 
Ken  Williams,  had  proved  so  widely  read  it 
had  just  begun  an  affiliation  with  Harvard, 
and  Vranesevich  wanted  to  see  how  it  was 
doing.  At  one  point,  Vranesevich  says,  he  was 
surprised  to  stumble  onto  a  group  of  files 
bearing  his  name.  He  opened  it— and  nearly 
vomited.  First,  he  says,  he  saw  a  photo  of  a 
semen-covered  nun.  Then,  a  file  where  his 
own  photo  had  been  pasted  over  the  faces  of 
men  engaged  in  an  array  of  homosexual  acts. 
Finally  he  saw  the  page  with  his  teenage  sis- 
ter's high-school  yearbook  photo,  her  ad- 
dress, and  an  invitation  to  rape  her. 

i\  V  J  e  had  taken  our  daughter  for  a  col- 

W  lege  visit,  and  when  we  got  back  to 
the  house  my  mother  said  something  terri- 
ble has  happened;  John  had  called  and  was 
very  upset,"  Deborah  LaComb  remembers. 
"So  I  called  him,  and  I  knew  he  was  upset 
because  he  gets  very  hyper.  He  said,  'Now 
they're  messing  with  my  family.'  They  had  a 
police  car  down  in  the  parking  lot  by  the 
house  after  that." 

Vranesevich  fired  off  a  letter  to  Harvard, 
demanding  that  the  files  be  deleted.  Harvard 
administrators,  prodded  by  their  attorneys, 
did  him  one  better  and  shut  down  the  site 
altogether.  The  howls  of  protest  from  the 
hacker  community  dwarfed  anything  Vrane- 
sevich had  experienced  to  date.  (The  site 
was  later  bought  and  reopened— minus  the 
offensive  material— by  Kroll-O'Gara,  a  top 
security  outfit  in  New  York.)  Many  of  the 
hackers  posted  their  attacks  on  a  popular 
site  called  Slashdot.org.  Several  called  for 
stepped-up  electronic  attacks  on  AntiOnline. 
"make  that  site  gone  forever!"  ranted 
one  hacker.  Other  attacks  were  more  person- 
al. "Kill  the  JayPee  bastard,  that  sonuva 
bitch,"  one  hacker  said. 

Martin  admits  he  was  the  one  who  se- 
cured Aimee  Vranesevich's  picture  from 
her  yearbook.  However,  he  denies  posting 
any  invitation  to  harm  her.  To  this  day,  her 
photograph  remains  posted  on  the  Attrition 
site,  despite  repeated  letters  from  Vranese- 
vich's mother  begging  him  to  take  it  down. 
"Almost  no  one  can  [find]  it,"  Martin  says 
with  a  shrug  when  I  ask  why  he  has  re- 
fused to  remove  it. 

Vranesevich's  status  as  the  hacker  world's 
nemesis  was  formalized  at  July's  DefCon 
hacker  convention  in  Las  Vegas,  where  hun- 
dreds of  wanted  posters  bearing  his  face 
were  displayed.  Vranesevich  says  he  declined 
to  attend  after  an  Attrition  staffer  E-mailed 
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him  ilial  he  would  lace  "bodily  harm."  Bui 

he  didnl  back  off  I  ast  September,  almost  a 
year  to  the  day  after  the  attack  on  the  Times 
Web  site,  a  hacker  gang  calling  itself  the 
United  loan  Gunmen  began  a  spree  of 
spectacular  Web-site  defacements.  Within  a 
span  of  days,  U.L.G,  vandalized  sites  belong- 
ing to  the  Walt  Disney  Co.,  ABC.  C-SPAN, 
the  Internet  gossip  columnist  Matt  Drudge, 
NASDAQ,  and  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 
Vranesevich  thought  the  hacked  Web 
pages  looked  familiar.  Using  a  technique  he 
calls  "virtual  fingerprinting,"  Vranesevich 
found  a  number  of  similarities  between  the 
new  group  and  the  Hacking  for  Girlies 
gang.  Both  the  graphics  on  the  vandalized 
sites  and,  tellingly,  the  computer  code  itself 
indicated  to  him  that  the  two  groups  were 
one  and  the  same.  Vranesevich  posted  an 
analysis  on  his  site,  pointing  the  finger  once 
again  straight  at  Martin.  Once  again  Martin 
tore  apart  AntiOnline's  analysis.  And  once 
again  hackers  streamed  to  the  chat  rooms  to 
call  for  Vranesevich's  head.  "John  Fuckface 
is  a  real  dog,"  wrote  a  hacker  named  Anon- 
ymous Coward.  "He  does  nothing  but  make 
people  look  bad  to  gain  publicity  and  mon- 
ey from  that.  Somebody  should  do  the  world 
a  favour  and  shoot  him." 

Strangely,  even  as  hostilities  between  the 
Vranesevich  and  Martin  camps  settled 
into  a  cold  war,  the  two  men  found  their 
opinions  dovetailing  over  the  giant  denial-of- 
service  attacks  this  winter  against  Yahoo, 
eBay,  and  other  big  commercial  Web  sites.  It 
all  began  on  Monday  morning,  February  7, 
when  Yahoo  came  under  an  attack  so  strong 
it  was  forced  to  shut  down  much  of  its  site; 
The  Washington  Post  called  it  "the  broadest 
computer  attack  ever  mounted."  Every  day 
for  a  week,  the  attacks  forced  one  or  more 
major  Web  sites  to  shut  down:  eBay,  then 
Amazon,  then  E-Trade  and  others. 

The  human  culprit  has  yet  to  be  identi- 
fied, though  in  April  authorities  arrested  a 
15-year-old  script  kiddie  known  as  Mafiaboy, 
an  apparent  copycat  of  the  main  perpetra- 
tors, for  launching  one  of  the  attacks.  Martin 
and  Vranesevich  both  deride  the  attacks  as 
the  work  of  script  kiddies.  Hackers  realized 
that  the  electronic  culprit  was  most  likely  a 
program  called  Tribal  Flood,  created  last 
year  by  a  German  hacker  called  Mixter.  Trib- 
al Flood  allows  a  hacker  secretly  to  plant 
"zombie"  programs  in  dozens  of  computers, 
then,  at  a  later  date,  to  trigger  the  zombies, 
which  unleashes  millions  of  data  "packets" 
on  a  chosen  site,  in  effect  drowning  it.  Tribal 
Flood  was  so  elegant  Mixter  received  a 
$10,000  industry  award  after  he  posted  it  on 
the  new  PacketStorm,  but  some  have  likened 
that  posting  to  leaving  a  loaded  gun  in  a 
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room  lull  of  12-year-olds  For  all  the  hubbub 
about  the  complexity  of  the  attacks,  any 
script  kiddie  could  have  pulled  the  trigger. 

Both  Vranesevich  and  Martin  enjoyed 
hearty  laughs  over  the  ensuing  behav- 
ior of  many  computer-security  "experts" 
and  the  media.  Within  days  of  the  attacks, 
a  host  of  news  outlets  began  chasing  Mafia- 
boy  and  another  suspect  known  as  Coolio. 
What  inspired  the  pursuit  was  a  report  re- 
leased by  a  little-known  security  company 
named  Recourse  Technologies  in  Palo  Alto, 
California.  Workers  at  Recourse  had  crept 
into  a  chat  room  thronged  by  script  kiddies 
and  began  asking  who  was  responsible  for 
the  attacks.  Not  surprisingly,  Mafiaboy 
boasted  he  was.  Coolio  was  identified 
through  similarly  extensive  research. 

By  early  March,  MSNBC  was  running 
regular  updates  on  the  search  for  Coolio, 
who  it  said  enjoyed  chugging  cough  syrup 
and  had  once  been  homeless.  ABC  News 
tracked  him  down  to  a  small  town  in  New 
Hampshire  and  discovered  that  Coolio  was  a 
17-year-old  script  kiddie  from  a  broken  home, 
named  Dennis  Moran  Jr.  The  problem  was, 
Coolio  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  attacks. 
He  was  indicted  in  Los  Angeles  for  vandaliz- 
ing three  other  Web  sites.  "First  it  was  Mix- 
ter, then  Mafiaboy,  then  Nachoman,  now 
Coolio,"  Vranesevich  editorialized  in  early 
March.  "I'm  waiting  for  an  MSNBC  head- 
line that  reads  'SalsaMan  and  CheeseDip 
Did  It!  Veggie  Tray  Also  A  Suspect!'"  "It's 
not  this  stupid  Coolio  or  Mafiaboy— they're 
wanna-bes,"  Vranesevich  had  told  me  a  few 
days  earlier.  "We've  been  sitting  back  laugh- 
ing about  this  for  three  weeks." 

Even  funnier,  at  least  to  Vranesevich  and 
Martin,  were  neophyte  security  companies 
attempting  to  make  their  names  by  tracking 
down  the  suspects.  "One  of  the  things  that 
I've  been  enjoying  most  over  the  past  couple 
of  weeks  is  watching  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions investigate  one  another,"  Vranesevich 
wrote.  "One  security  group  poses  as  Mafi- 
aboy to  see  who  messages  him. .  .  .  Unfor- 
tunately, other  security  companies  have  been 
posing  as  Mafiaboy's  friends  in  hopes  that 
they  will  be  contacted  by  Mafiaboy.  This  has 
been  leading  to  security  companies  having 
conversations  with  one  another  under  the 
guise  of 'undercover  hacker  trackers.'  Maybe 
they'll  make  the  Internet  a  safer  place  for  all 
of  us  by  getting  each  other  arrested." 

The  F.B.I,  called  Vranesevich  the  after- 
noon Yahoo  was  hit,  and  by  that  night 
he  had  begun  his  search  for  what  are  now 
the  most  wanted  hackers  in  the  history  of  the 
Internet.  Vranesevich  believes  that  Mafiaboy 
is  an  isolated  copycat,  and  that  most  of  the 
other  attacks  were  carried  out  by  a  single  as 
yet  publicly  unidentified  group  of  hackers.  To 
find  it,  he  used  a  technique  he  calls  "hacker 
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profiling,"  which  has  been  ridiculed  by  A 
lion  and  other  black-hat  sympathizers.  J 
theorized  that  a  group  was  responsible,  hi 
on  the  sheer  amount  of  work  necessar 
prepare  between  50  and  75  disparate  o 
puters  for  the  attacks.  He  further  theori 
that  the  hackers  probably  numbered  ft  f 
three  to  six  people:  hackers  almost  ni 
work  in  pairs,  and  groups  of  more  than 
in  Vranesevich's  experience,  are  easily  sr 
tered  by  petty  squabbles  and  leadership  r  '■' 
ries.  From  the  times  Yahoo  and  the  ot 
sites  were  attacked,  he  guessed  the  hacl  r 
were  American.  The  attacks  typically  clima 
at  a  time  that  would  have  been  around  d; 
in  Europe,  Vranesevich  says,  "and  I've  ye  |y 
meet  a  hacker  who  sets  his  alarm  for  i 
A.M.  and  says,  'Hey,  let's  go  get  Yahoo.'" 

Entering  his  parameters  into  AntiOnli 
database,  Vranesevich  came  up  with  an 
tial  suspect  list  of  about  50  "packet  vc  " 
keys,"  that  is,  hackers  who  specialize  Ll 
denial-of-service  attacks.  Packet  mon 
inhabit  a  rancorous  niche  of  the  ha 
underworld  where  they  duel  in  denial 
service  war  games,  attempting  to  kn 
one  another  off  the  Internet.  Vranesevich 
himself  to  studying  his  packet  monkeys'  ]- ' 
cent  behavior,  looking  for  any  who  had 
appeared  after  the  attacks  or,  convers  | 
who  had  become  more  active.  After  a  w 
of  investigation  he  narrowed  his  probe  | 
three  previously  unidentified  hackers 
seemed  to  have  formed  a  new  friendsl 
Monitoring  their  chats,  Vranesevich  says 
came  up  with  proof  that  the  three, 
Americans  in  their  late  teens  and  early 
were  responsible  for  the  attacks  on  Yal 
and  the  others.  What  that  proof  is  he  w> 
say.  "It's  all  in  my  report  to  the  F.B.I.,' 
says.  "You'll  see  it  all  in  time." 

Still,  at  other  moments,  Vranesevich 
spairs  that  the  authorities  will  ever  bi 
the  attackers  to  justice.  "There's  so  mi 
jurisdictional  infighting  going  on  betw 
the  F.B.I,  and  the  recently  formed  N.I.I 
[National  Infrastructure  Protection  Cent 
there's  a  chance  they  won't  ever  make  m 
arrests,"  says  Vranesevich.  "My  guys  are 
the  list  to  be  investigated,  but  whether  i 
thing  happens,  well 

In  the  meantime,  Vranesevich's  strug] 
with  the  hacker  underground  continue. 
March,  the  day  before  the  Super  Tues 
primaries,  the  Gallup  Poll  Web  site  was  \ 
dalized;  hackers  left  behind  a  false  mess 
claiming  that  Vranesevich  had  done 
hacking  himself.  "I  got  a  call  from  the  ( 
lup  guy— boy,  was  he  pissed,"  says  Vran 
vich.  "He  said,  'Why  did  you  hack  our  si 
I  said,  'Are  you  nuts?  I'm  a  security  corr 
ny.  Why  would  I  do  that?'  [He  said,] 
drum  up  business.'  I  said,  'Why  woul 
leave  my  own  name?'  He  had  to  adm 
had  a  point."  Vranesevich  sighs.  "This 
goes  on  and  on.   □ 
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jtinued   i  rom   I'M. i    16?   midwesterner 

0  had  made  his  fortune  building  and  op- 
ting shopping  malls. 

1  the  small,  sleepless  hours  of  the  night, 
K\  Taubman  had  always  worried  that  it 
»ht  end  in  tears.  A  friend  remembered 

tycoon  cutting  short  a  cruise  ahead  of 
edule  because  he  felt  uneasy  away  from 
office.  "I've  got  to  go  back,"  he  fretted, 
eyes  haunted  with  panic.  "Who  knows 
at  could  be  happening  there?" 
\  specter  hovered  over  Taubman.  the 
mory  of  his  father,  Philip,  a  developer  in 
itiac,  near  Detroit,  who  had  lost  his  busi- 
s  during  the  Depression.  Philip  Taub- 
n  had  had  to  go  out  to  work  in  the  or- 
irds  of  Michigan's  lake  country  as  a  share- 
pper,  leaving  young  Al  with  the  feeling 
t  he  could  never  work  hard  enough. 
This  insecurity  may  underlie  the  cheerful 
belief  with  which  Taubman  accepted  the 
ial  eminence  he  acquired  with  Sotheby's. 
;  Al  the  mall  builder  had  had  difficulty 
acting  the  full  society  roll  call  to  his  gath- 
ngs.  But  when  A.  Alfred  Taubman,  the 
v  owner  of  Sotheby's,  threw  a  party  in 
m  Beach  to  celebrate  his  acquisition  in 
S3,  attendance  was  100  percent.  "Look  at 
>  crowd,"  he  said  with  a  grin,  a  sleek  and 
)py  shark  suddenly  surrounded  by  obse- 
ous  pilot  fish.  "How  did  /get  invited?" 
Though  at  his  worst  he  could  be  arrogant 
1  bombastic,  Taubman  had  a  disarming 
e,  with  the  diffidence  of  the  left-handed, 
ilexic  student  from  Pontiac  High  who 
lid  not  hack  spelling  and  as  a  result  con- 
itrated  on  drawing  instead.  "He  had  this 
:  for  seeing  three-dimensionally,"  remem- 
ed  his  old  friend  and  mentor  Max  Fisher, 
e  could  pull  out  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
i  draw  on  it  anything  you  wanted." 
In  the  1960s,  Taubman  helped  Fisher  re- 
ugn  his  Speedway  gas  stations  in  Detroit, 
i  later  was  his  partner  in  the  prodigious- 
profitable  development  of  the  Irvine 
nch  in  Southern  California  into  commer- 
1  and  residential  real  estate.  The  profits 
m  the  Irvine  Ranch  provided  the  cash 
it  bought  Sotheby's  in  1983. 
Coherent  design  and  customer  flow  were 
secret  of  Taubman's  successful  shopping 
:11s,  and  he  brought  the  same  concepts  to 
auction  house.  The  mall-meister  worked 
nders  straightening  out  the  rabbit  warren 
offices  on  New  Bond  Street,  and  he  did 
•  same  for  Sotheby's  York  Avenue  quarters 
Manhattan.  Toward  the  end  of  the  1990s, 
i  two  auction  houses  embarked  on  the  ri- 
construction  of  ambitious  new  headquar- 
s,  and  it  was  thanks  to  Taubman  that 
theby's  won  the  battle  hands  down.  Chris- 
s  took  over  a  Rockefeller  Center  parking 


garage  to  produce  a  somber  set  of  rooms 
with  all  the  character  of  a  Four  Seasons  Ho- 
tel. Up  on  York  Avenue,  Taubman  commis- 
sioned a  veritable  wedding  cake  of  steel  and 
wood  and  glass,  where  light  streams  in  from 
every  side,  and  the  high-ceilinged  galleries 
have  a  cathedral-like  atmosphere. 

"It  suggests  that  someone  has  applied 
his  mind  to  rethinking  the  business,"  says  a 
Taubman  associate.  "The  drama  of  the  build- 
ing reflects  the  drama  of  the  auction." 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  Taubman's  auction 
mall  may  prove  to  be  his  memorial.  His 
lawyer  Scott  W.  Muller  insists  that  his  client 
"has  acted  openly  and  aboveboard  in  all 
matters."  But  as  the  art  world  and  society 
ponder  how  the  next  shoe  may  fall  for 
Sotheby's,  there  is  a  definite  chill,  even  a 
faint  hint  of  contagion,  developing  around 
the  name  of  Taubman.  "People  still  enter- 
tain them,  and  of  course  the  subject  is  nev- 
er mentioned,"  reports  a  Palm  Beach  so- 
cialite. "But  behind  their  backs  it's  the  only 
thing  we're  talking  about." 

It  was  a  sign  of  this  social  erosion  when 
the  New  York  Post's  "Page  Six"  followed 
the  news  of  the  Sotheby's  shake-up  with  a 
thinly  veiled  blind  item  on  March  7  that 
dared  to  place  a  public  question  mark  over 
the  state  of  the  Taubman  marriage. 

"You  can  lose  your  position  overnight," 
warns  one  of  their  friends.  "She  doesn't  real- 
ize yet.  Her  social  access  is  going  to  dry  up." 

The  "she"  in  question  is  the  controver- 
sial Judy  Taubman,  the  former  Israeli  beau- 
ty queen  whom  Taubman  met  after  the 
breakup  of  his  first  marriage.  The  second 
Mrs.  Taubman  had  worked  for  a  time  on 
the  front  counter  at  Christie's,  where,  as  at 
Sotheby's,  the  young  ladies  were  selected  to 
be  as  glossy  and  desirable  as  the  goods 
they  were  promoting.  The  legendary  perk 
of  the  front-desk  finishing  school  was  the 
chance  to  snap  up  a  rich  husband,  and  af- 
ter the  Taubman  takeover  Sotheby's  staff 
derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
their  new  chairman's  wife  had  made  the 
legend  come  true.  Rumors  circulated  that 
the  former  beauty  queen  kept  a  computer- 
ized inventory  of  the  furs,  gems,  and  other 
fabulous  gifts  Taubman  showered  on  her, 
and  when  she  posed  in  swimsuits  for  Town 
&  Country,  the  saucy  cover  was  pinned  to 
bulletin  boards  in  London  and  New  York. 

Senior  experts  at  Sotheby's  speak  warmly 
of  Judy  Taubman's  taste.  She  collects  Chi- 
nese imperial  monochromes,  austere  porce- 
lain pieces  made  exclusively  for  the  emper- 
or, in  a  single  color  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
But  auction  houses  are  about  the  applica- 
tion of  social  status  to  art,  and  for  Judy 
Taubman,  her  husband's  17-year  ownership 
of  Sotheby's  has  been  a  wonderful  spring- 
board to  social  summits  that  she  would  not 
otherwise  have  reached.  "Judy  is  completely 


obsessed  by  minor  royals  and  aristos,"  says 
one  auction-house  insider.  "Then  AJ  puts 
them  on  the  board  of  Sotheby's." 

Dede  Brooks  has  made  a  few  enemies 
of  her  own,  but  the  news  of  her  down- 
fall has  evoked  more  compassion.  Even 
some  Christie's  folk  have  dared  express 
regret,  always  in  a  deeply  off-the-record  ca- 
pacity. Never  had  a  woman  risen  to  such 
heights  in  the  auction  business. 

The  odd  thing  about  the  career  of  the 
hard-driving  and  self-willed  Dede  Brooks 
was  that  if  she  had  been  a  man  no  one 
would  have  thought  twice  about  it.  Her  go- 
getter  style  conformed  to  the  stereotype  of 
countless  extroverted  male  executives,  but 
she  inspired  great  tenderness  in  those  who 
liked  her.  "I  know  about  Dede's  heart,  and 
it  is  a  good  one,"  says  Hugh  Hildesley,  who 
was  her  colleague  at  Sotheby's  and  also  her 
pastor  for  a  period  as  rector  of  Manhattan's 
Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest. 

"We  laughed  a  lot  and  had  a  lot  of  fun," 
remembers  Tobias  Meyer,  the  sharp-witted 
contemporary-art  expert  Brooks  recruited 
from  Christie's.  "I  enjoy  her  intelligence  and 
speed.  I  liked  her  as  a  person."  Then  he 
pauses  guiltily  at  having  spoken  in  the  past 
tense  and  corrects  "liked"  to  "like." 

The  curious  and  dynamic  mixture  that  is 
Diana  Dwyer  Brooks  was  formed  on  the 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  where  the 
Dwyer  family  belonged  to  the  Piping  Rock 
Club  and  appeared  in  the  Social  Register. 
Her  father,  Martin,  liked  to  foster  competi- 
tion among  his  children.  "Which  of  you 
has  done  the  best  today?"  he  would  ask 
over  dinner.  "From  the  start,"  remembers  a 
friend,  "Dede  needed  to  show  her  father 
she  could  do  as  well  as  his  boys." 

Jamie  Niven,  son  of  the  actor  David  Niv- 
en  and  a  vice-chairman  at  Sotheby's,  re- 
members dueling  with  Dede  on  the  golf 
course  and  winning  $12:  "She  just  hated  to 
lose.  Next  day  she  came  in  and  laid  the  $12 
on  my  desk.  'I  don't  think  you're  working 
hard  enough,'  she  said  through  gritted  teeth. 
It  was  not  really  a  joke." 

A  sports  star  at  school— she  graduated 
from  Miss  Porter's,  the  alma  mater  of  Jack- 
ie Kennedy— Dede  went  to  Yale,  as  the  men 
of  her  family  were  supposed  to,  and  then 
into  banking.  After  marriage  to  venture  cap- 
italist Michael  C.  Brooks  and  the  birth  of 
two  children,  she  entered  Sotheby's  on  the 
finance  side,  but  achieved  the  rare  feat  for 
an  expense  checker  of  winning  the  affection 
of  the  experts. 

"We'd  spent  years  discussing  the  feasibility 
of  setting  up  an  outfit  to  do  furniture  restora- 
tion," remembered  Robert  Woollcy.  "Then  this 
new  girl  appeared  [from  the  accounts  depart- 
ment] and  ran  her  finger  down  the  figures. 
'That  makes  sense.'  she  said.  'Let's  do  it.'" 

"Attack,  attack,  attack!"  was  how  her 
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predecessor,  Michael  Ainslie,  once  charac- 
terized Brooks's  business  style.  At  one  Christ- 
mas party,  Ainslie  presented  her  with  a 
pan  of  brass  halls.  "Try  (.lacking  these, 
Dede,"  he  said,  "and  stop  cracking  mine." 

"I  didn't  know   son  had  any,  Michael," 

Brooks  retorted  instantly  to  her  boss. 

\msiic  saw  her  aggressiveness  as  an  asset 
and  kept  promoting  her.  It  was  owing  to 
Brooks's  foresight  and  tight  financial  manage- 
ment that  Sotheby's  laid  off  fewer  stall"  mem- 
bers than  Christie's  did  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  early-1990s  art  recession,  and  she  was 
the  hands-on  C.E.O.  when  Sotheby's  came 
up  with  the  revenue-enhancing  reorganiza- 
tion of  sales-commission  rates  in  April  1995. 

That  act  of  revenue  enhancement,  the 
world  has  since  discovered,  was  the  stum- 
bling point.  No  one  is  yet  saying  what  Brooks 
did,  or  failed  to  do.  in  her  dealings  with 
Alfred  Taubman  and  Christopher  Davidge 
to  find  herself  now  facing  the  possibility  of 
prosecution,  fines,  jail,  and  massive  legal 
expenses.  But  what  seems  certain  is  that  a 
phenomenally  driven  and  compulsive  career 
has  been  spectacularly  derailed. 

There  is  a  strange  echo  of  this  tragedy  in 
_  the  recent  history  of  Brooks's  own  family. 
Throughout  her  childhood,  Diana  Dwyer 
was  particularly  competitive  with  her  elder 
brother  Andy,  who  took  over  the  family 
business— a  utility  company  serving  Jamaica, 
Long  Island— and  became  a  wunderkind  of 
the  go-go  80s.  Diversifying  into  high-tech 
office  services  and  electronics,  Andy  Dwyer 
was  the  subject  of  admiring  business  articles 
as  he  rattled  through  the  creation  of  a  $3  bil- 
lion conglomerate,  which  in  1991  took  control 
of  the  computer-reselling  chain  Businessland. 

If  old  Martin  Dwyer  had  still  been  alive, 
he  would  surely  have  awarded  Andy  the 
family  prize  for  achievement.  But  17  months 
later  the  driving  Dwyer  strategy  unraveled 
dramatically  after  reported  complaints  of 
improper  and  questionable  accounting  prac- 
tices. In  1992,  Andy  Dwyer  found  himself 
facing  shareholder  suits  in  federal  court. 

In  the  end  the  suits  were  settled  out  of 
court.  Dwyer's  mistakes  turned  out  to  have 
been  matters  of  overambition  in  an  econo- 
my that  was  slowing  down.  But  a  phenom- 
enally driven  and  compulsive  career  had 
been  spectacularly  derailed. 

Dede  Brooks  is  not  going  easily.  Leaks 
from  the  inquiry  suggest  that  she  too  ap- 
proached the  Justice  Department  with  an 
offer  to  cooperate  in  exchange  for  leniency, 
but  was  beaten  to  the  door  by  Christie's. 
"She  missed  out  by  a  week,"  according  to 
a  report  in  The  New  York  Times. 

With  immunity,  according  to  people  in- 
volved in  the  case,  Brooks  was  prepared  to 
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tell    prosecutors   that    she    hud    met    with 

Davidge  on  orders  from  raubman,  and  tins 
alleged  attempt  by  the  C.E.O.  to  rat  on  the 

chairman  was  the  crucial  factor  as  the  Sothe- 
by's board  considered  the  need  lor  Brooks 
and  Taubman  to  step  down. 

"If  she  hadn't  done  that,"  says  a  Taub- 
man intimate,  "the  board  would  have  said, 
'We  are  going  to  stand  by  you  both.'  As  it 
was,  they  both  had  to  resign." 

Brooks's  former  boss  did  not  appreciate 
her  apparent  willingness  to  shop  him.  "From 
that  moment,"  says  a  close  observer,  "there 
isn't  a  relationship  between  them." 

Taubman's  dearest  wish  is  to  clear  his 
name  and  again  direct  the  destiny  of  the  com- 
pany he  rescued  in  1983,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  much  future  at  the  auction  house  for  the 
woman  who  was  once  the  face  of  Sotheby's. 

it's  not  easy  being  queen,  ran  the  jaun- 
ty motto  on  one  of  the  needlepoint  pillows 
that  decorated  the  space  Brooks  occupied  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  the  firm's  airy  new  head- 
quarters. In  March  that  pillow  sat  with  its  fel- 
lows in  a  large  bag,  waiting  to  be  taken  away, 
and  the  eighth  floor  was  strangely  silent. 

John  J.  Greene,  a  laconic,  54-year-old 
prosecutor  from  Brooklyn,  oversees  the 
New  York  field  office  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's anti-trust  division,  and  he  seems  to 
be  extracting  wry  amusement  from  the  may- 
hem that  its  investigations  have  wrought. 
For  14  years  the  field  office  has  been  dredg- 
ing through  the  murky  shallows  of  the  art 
world  with  only  moderate  success.  Now 
Christopher  Davidge's  file  of  papers  has 
hooked  Greene  a  couple  of  really  big  fish. 

"Are  you  the  guy  who's  betting  on  Dede?" 
he  asks  when  I  question  the  strength  of  the 
Justice  Department's  case.  His  voice  has 
the  timbre  of  a  man  used  to  dealing  with 
people  who  are  very  scared  of  him. 

Greene's  inquiry  started  after  an  auction  in 
April  1986,  when  a  19th-century  American 
mahogany  chest  went  on  sale  at  Christie's 
East,  the  low-budget,  Manhattan  equivalent 
of  Christie's  South  Kensington,  London. 
Numbers  etched  on  its  side  indicated  that  it 
had  once  been  the  property  of  the  noted 
American  collector  Mabel  Brady  Garvan,  but 
Christie's  failed  to  spot  the  full  value,  and  a 
dealer  got  the  item  for  just  $30,800.  Minutes 
later  this  dealer  and  his  ring  of  dealer  col- 
leagues, who  had  conspired  to  keep  the  price 
down  by  not  bidding  against  one  another, 
held  their  own  private  auction  in  a  parked  car 
outside  the  67th  Street  salesroom.  They  now 
competed  genuinely,  bidding  the  chest  up  to 
$38,000  in  a  bid-off  process  known  as  "ring- 
ing" or  a  "knockout,"  and  shared  among 
themselves  the  $7,200  they  had  denied  the 
auction  house  and  the  seller. 

Greene's  anti-trust  squad  scored  three 
guilty  pleas  and  $170,000  in  fines  for  that 
conspiracy  and  went  on  to  convict  seven 
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more  antiques  dealers  of  auction  rigging  i:  W 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  A  nun 
ber  of  the  dealers  seriously  maintained  tha  fc 
they  had  not  realized  that  their  habit  of  "rinj 3'- 
ing"  together  to  keep  down  auction  price 
was  illegal    a  signal  lo  Greene  of  the  laisse/ 
faire  practices  of  the  art  world. 

p 

Art  was  not  the  only  concern  of  the  Ne\  i" 
York  anti-trust  office.  In  the  early  1990s  W 
Greene  investigated  the  kosher-foods  industr 
and  successfully  prosecuted  Manischewit/  P 
the  Jersey  City  baker,  for  the  price-fixing  c  P 
kosher-for-Passover  malzo.  Then,  in  1997,  h  p 
stunned  the  art  world  by  subpoenaing  th  P 
records  of  Christie's  and  Sotheby's,  alon 
with  the  papers  of  such  major  dealers 
Acquavella  and  William  Beadleston.  "The  to 
wanted  everything— including  the  office  Rok  H 
dex,"  remembers  one  of  the  dealers.  "An  M 
after  we'd  carted  it  off  to  Federal  Plaza,  w  i»  a 
discovered  that  the  intern  had  only  photc  m 
copied  one  side  of  the  Rolodex  cards." 

The  cases  of  documents  are  still  in  th  It 
anti-trust  division's  austere  offices  in  Lowe  EC 
Manhattan,  along  with  a  growing  collectio  n 
of  glossy  auction-house  catalogues.  The  ai  :c  I 
sembled  diaries  and  appointment  books  c  ki 
the  world's  busiest  dealers  make  up  a  pric<  I B 
less  record  of  networking  at  the  art  world  $  ( 
most  rarefied  levels. 

"I  can't  afford  to  buy  art,"  Greene  tol  ■ 
Vie  Wall  Street  Journal,  though  he  confesse  ■ 
that  he  has  taken  to  strolling  through  au<  it  a 
tion  previews  in  the  lush  halls  of  bot  ■ 
Sotheby's  and  Christie's,  where  no  one  ha  b 
any  idea  who  he  is. 

m 

Considerably  more  high-profile  is  Greene  is 
boss  in  Washington,  Assistant  Attorne  ■ 
General  Joel  I.  Klein,  the  man  who  took  o  n 
Microsoft  and  won.  His  humbling  of  Bi  p 
Gates— he  hired  crack  lawyer  David  Boie  m 
to  cross-examine  Gates  and  later  present  h  Is  | 
department's  anti-trust  case  in  court— ha  I 
made  Klein  the  most  feared  regulator  of  h  lai 
generation.  The  Sherman  Act  brought  dow 
John  D.  Rockefeller's  Standard  Oil  in  191 
and  Klein's  proclaimed  goal  is  to  apply  ii  ■ 
anti-trust  provisions  to  modern  businesse:  I 
His  trophies  include  Hoffmann-La  Roch  k 
and  B.A.S.F.,  fined  $500  million  and  $22  h 
million,  respectively,  in  1999  for  fixing  th  kin 
price  of  vitamins,  and  a  trio  of  Archer  Dai  I 
iels  Midland  executives  sentenced  in  199  I 
to  a  total  of  six  and  a  half  years  in  prisoi  |g| 
The  extraordinarily  unregulated  fine-art-an(  n 
auction  business  provides  his  departmer  ikt 
with  a  very  obvious  target.  "In  essence,  th  m 
auction-house  case  isn't  much  differer 
from  a  bunch  of  good  of  boys  down  Soul  h 
who've  got  together  to  fix  road  contraoj  to 
over  a  couple  of  whiskeys,"  says  a  New  Yor  L 
attorney  who  specializes  in  anti-trust  law.  L 
The  prospect  of  jail  sentences  concentrate  1 1 
the  mind  wonderfully.  Brooks  and  Taubma  k 
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currently  engaged  in  the  ritual  propitia- 
s  that  anti-trust  suspects  traditionally  offer 
the  altar  of  the  fearsome  Sherman  Act. 
ir  resignations  were  just  the  first  ploy. 
'It's  very,  very  serious,"  says  someone  close 
he  case.  "We  understand  that  a  grand 
'  was  formed  as  long  as  three  years  ago, 

when  a  grand  jury  has  been  around  that 
;,  it  is  getting  hungry  and  dangerous.  It's 
ring  for  indictments.  Anti-trust  prosecu- 

do  not  want  to  read  defiance,  or  anything 
arising,  in  the  newspapers.  They  want  to 
some  humility,  respect  for  the  process." 
)ede  Brooks's  prompt  listing  of  her  Green- 
ii  home  could  be  a  token  of  humility.  But 

and  her  husband  have  also  acquired  a 
■  residence  in  Florida,  and  that,  according 

South  Florida  attorney,  could  be  a  way  of 
lding  assets  under  the  state's  homesteading 
i,  which  protect  Florida  property  from 
ty  creditors  and  court  judgments, 
aubman's  continuing  ownership  of  Sothe- 

could  be  another  subject  for  negotiation 
1  the  prosecutors  of  the  anti-trust  division, 
>se  code  insists  that  those  whom  they  cor- 
should  not  only  suffer  but  also  be  seen  to 
er.  Given  to  gnomic  and  chilling  pro- 
ncements  such  as  "The  law  is  the  law," 
;e  Robespierres  do  not  joke  much,  and 
;n  they  do,  it  is  with  a  grim  gallows  hu- 
•  acquired  from  watching  the  rich  and 
/erful  squirm. 

n  fact,  prosecutor  John  Greene  is  current- 
te  most  powerful  figure  in  the  art  world, 
e  the  outcome  of  his  inquiry  could  reach 
beyond  Taubman  and  Brooks.  If  Greene 
Wishes  proof  of  collusion  between  the  auc- 
.  houses,  it  will  open  the  way  for  a  flood 
:lass-action  suits  to  which  Christie's  will 
is  vulnerable  as  Sotheby's.  As  an  old  and 
led  client  and  customer  of  Christie's,  the 
tadian  collector  Herbert  Black  was  includ- 
tmong  those  phoned  to  get  private  notice 
he  Justice  Department  amnesty.  Black  lis- 
;d  politely,  consulted  his  lawyer,  and  with- 
lays  filed  suit  against  both  houses. 
Anyone  who  has  bought  or  sold  anything 
ither  Christie's  or  Sotheby's  since  the  date 
he  alleged  commission  fixings  could  have 
tse.  In  the  last  few  months,  Internet  sites 
e  sprung  up  where  you  can  sign  on  to  sue 
auction  giants.  And  as  a  public  company 
leby's  is  also  liable  to  suits  from  sharehold- 
who  may  claim  that  they  paid  too  much, 
hat  their  shareholding  has  lost  value  be- 
se  of  the  alleged  collusion.  Anti-trust  laws 
vide  for  damages  up  to  treble  the  sum  lost, 
he  cost  of  the  class  actions  could  run  to 
;  of  millions  of  dollars. 

'he  two  new  C.E.O.'s  appointed  by  the 
boards  of  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  to 
;  the  places  of  Davidge  and  Brooks  are 
Duple  of  tough,  fresh-faced,  and  remark- 
v  muscular  men  in  their  early  40s.  To 
template  their  sturdy,  six-foot-something 


frames  is  to  wonder  if  both  were  not  picked 
for  their  confidence-inspiring  bulk. 

William  Ruprecht  (Sotheby's)  looks  like 
a  professional  football  player.  Edward  Dol- 
man (Christie's)  actually  was  an  amateur 
Rugby  playeV  until  a  year  or  so  back.  He 
played  loose  head  prop,  one  of  the  stocky, 
cranium-bashing  gladiators  in  the  front  row 
of  the  scrum,  and  since  being  named 
Christie's  chief  executive  last  December,  he 
has  dealt  rapidly  and  robustly  with  the  prob- 
lems that  have  landed  on  his  plate. 

"Ed  Dolman  is  strong,  honorable,  decent, 
and  very  bright,  too,"  says  one  Christie's  in- 
sider. "He  is  everything  Davidge  was  not." 

Bill  Ruprecht  is  a  vigorous  auctioneer 
whose  deep  voice  can  energize  a  salesroom. 
Trained  over  beer  and  sandwiches  by  the 
legendary  John  Marion,  Sotheby's  U.S.  boss 
before  the  Taubman  takeover,  Ruprecht  is 
an  all-American  figure  who  revives  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Parke-Bernet  auction  house,  from 
which  Marion  came.  Sotheby's  seems  calmer 
already  under  his  steady  hand. 

Both  men  have  said  in  politely  veiled 
criticism  of  their  egotistical  predecessors 
that  they  see  themselves  as  team  leaders— 
"ringmaster"  is  Ruprecht's  term— and  many 
art-world  insiders  see  that  as  a  good  thing. 

"When  Dede  got  to  the  top,"  recalls  one 
of  her  former  colleagues,  "she  just  crowded 
out  her  experts.  She  wanted  to  take  the  big 
auctions.  She  loved  taking  over  the  clients, 
and  some  very  high-level  experts  left  Sothe- 
by's because  of  that." 

This  spring  the  two  auction  houses'  sets  of 
experts  have  managed  to  corral  a  respectable 
but  unspectacular  array  of  paintings  for  their 
banner  May  and  June  sales  by  scurrying  busi- 
ly, and  by  almost  certainly  charging  lower  sales 
commissions  than  they  would  have  liked.  Their 
problem  has  been  less  the  Justice  Department 
investigations  than  the  uncontrollable  hazards 
of  a  mild  winter.  As  one  expert  put  it,  "No 
dead  collectors— no  paintings  to  sell." 

The  serious,  long-term  challenges  to  both 
houses  lie  at  a  level  above  Ruprecht  and  Dol- 
man. In  Christie's  case,  the  problems  swirl 
around  the  firm's  enigmatic  French  propri- 
etor, Francois  Pinault,  for  just  as  the  auction 
house  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  worst  by 
cutting  its  deal  with  the  Justice  Department, 
Tire  Economist  published  a  devastating  expose 
of  Pinault's  secretive  offshore  tax  arrange- 
ments. Suggesting  that  the  fortune  with  which 
Pinault  acquired  Christie's  was  built  through 
risky,  questionable,  and  possibly  illegal  busi- 
ness dealings,  the  magazine  documented  nu- 
merous incorrect  and  misleading  filings  made 
by  Pinault  in  Europe  and  America.  These  are 
offenses  under  French  and  U.S.  stock-market 
rules.  It  also  detailed  a  case  in  which  Califor- 
nia insurance  regulators  are  adding  Pinault's 
name  to  a  lawsuit  alleging  fraud. 

Pinault's  lawyers  have  "strenuously  de- 
nied" the  allegations— which  the  magazine 


repeated  and  amplified  three  weeks  later.  Ed 
Dolman  says  he  has  no  comment  to  make 
on  his  boss's  personal  business  affairs.  But 
if  Christie's  profits  are  being  channeled  into 
Pinault's  allegedly  tax-evading  corporate  struc- 
ture, it  seems  inevitable  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  come  calling. 

Alfred  Taubman  has  so  far  enjoyed  a 
charmed  life  with  litigation.  In  a  mem- 
orable case  in  the  1980s,  he  sued  the  archi- 
tect Richard  Meier  for  the  leaky  roof  of  his 
Palm  Beach  home,  escorting  the  judge  and 
jury  on  a  tour  of  his  damp  spots  after  hav- 
ing cleared  the  house  entirely  of  his  furni- 
ture, art,  and  possessions  for  the  day.  For  a 
whole  morning  in  court,  Meier's  attorney 
tried  to  discredit  Taubman  in  the  eyes  of  the 
jury  by  running  through  the  details  of  the 
tycoon's  shopping  malls,  private  Gulfstream 
jet,  cook,  servants,  and  generally  extrava- 
gant lifestyle,  concluding  with  the  question 
"Are  you,  in  fact,  a  very  wealthy  man?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Taubman,  "I  am  a  wealthy 
man— with  a  leaky  roof!" 

The  jury  laughed,  and  the  case  was  won. 
Taubman  was  awarded  more  than  $700,000 
to  repair  his  house.  And  it  may  just  be  that 
he  had  a  trick  up  his  sleeve  in  his  current 
dilemma,  for  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
chairman  of  Sotheby's  is  the  much-admired 
academic  Michael  I.  Sovern,  the  former 
president  of  Columbia  University.  An  en- 
gaging and  humorous  character,  Sovern  has 
a  reputation  for  successful  conflict  resolution, 
starting  with  the  Columbia  riots  in  1968, 
and  Sotheby's  has  proudly  listed  his  many 
appointments:  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, N.A.A.C.R  Legal  Defense  and  Ed- 
ucational Fund;  consultant  on  law  to  Time 
magazine;  consultant  to  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion; member  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board; 
and  many  more. 

The  list  does  not,  however,  include  the 
appointment  which  might  seem  to  be  the 
most  useful  of  all  in  Sotheby's  current  situa- 
tion. From  1994  to  1997,  Sovern  served  as  a 
founding  trustee  of  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton's 
Presidential  Legal  Expense  Trust,  which 
raised  more  than  $1.3  million  toward  the 
costs  of  defending  the  president  and  his 
wife  from  charges  arising  over  their  involve- 
ment in  the  Whitewater  scandal. 

"I  did  believe,  and  still  believe,"  says 
Sovern,  "that  his  legal  expenses  were  a  func- 
tion of  his  role  as  a  political  leader.  A  presi- 
dent should  not  be  punished  by  being  driven 
into  bankruptcy." 

Handling  Whitewater  matters  for  the  Clin- 
tons was  Deputy  White  House  Counsel  Joel 
I.  Klein,  who  took  over  the  job  following  the 
mysterious  suicide  of  Vince  Foster  in  1993. 
Klein  worked  directly  for  Clinton  until  1995. 
when  he  moved  on  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's anti-trust  division. 

Sovern  put  his  reputation  on  the  line  to 
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help  Rind  the  lawyers  working  undo  Klein's 
instructions,  and  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of 
ins  gesture  has  been  President  Clinton  him- 
self. "  This  is  money  he  will  remember,"  says 
campaign-finance  reformer  Charles  lewis, 
talking  of  Clinton's  likeh  attitude  toward 
those  who  have  helped  him  with  his  legal  ex- 
penses. "This  is  blood  money." 

"I  wish!"  is  Sovern's  laughing  response  to 
the  idea  that  his  Clinton  connection  could 
get  Sotheby's  oil' the  hook.  "The  president 
isn't  going  to  get  involved,"  he  says,  "and 
Joel  Klein  is  a  man  of  integrity.  It's  out  of 
the  question." 

Insiders  concur.  "Clinton  isn't  particular- 
ly close  to  Taubman,"  says  someone  who 
knows  the  president  well.  "The  president 
can't  afford  another  scandal,  and  he  isn't 
particularly  close  to  Janet  Reno  or  Joel  Klein 
for  that  matter." 

Riding  high  as  the  man  who  dragged  Mi- 
crosoft across  the  gravel,  Joel  Klein  has  lit- 
tle motive  for  muddying  his  record  with  an 
auction-house  compromise— unless  his  depart- 
ment lacks  the  evidence  to  convincingly  nail 
Taubman  and  Brooks,  and  as  the  inquiry 
drags  on,  this  is  looming  as  a  possibility. 
Lawyers  acting  for  Sir  Anthony  Tennant,  the 
former  Christie's  chairman  who  is  said  to 


have  been  implicated  by  Davidge  in  conspii- 

atorial  meetings  and  communications,  have 

insisted  on  then  client's  innocence.  I  bus  Ten- 
nant, a  ('hustle's  man.  has  effectively  joined 
Taubman  in  contradicting  Davidge's  evi- 
dence. This  may  leave  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  Davidge  as  its  only  witness,  which 
could  lead  to  defense  attorneys'  raising  seri- 
ous questions  of  character  and  motivation  if 
the  case  ever  got  to  court.  Davidge's  papers 
alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to  send  Taubman 
and  Brooks  to  prison. 

More  regulation  tor  the  auction  houses? 
That  seems  certain  along  with  new  rules  to 
cover  the  dealers.  After  14  years  of  investiga- 
tion, the  final  package  must  look  credible. 
I'h is  crisis  strikes  a  business  that  is  already 
under  threat.  With  international  sales  of  near- 
ly $3  billion  in  1999,  eBay,  the  Internet  auc- 
tioneer, is  already  doing  more  business  than 
either  Christie's  or  Sotheby's,  and  it  is  ironic 
that  the  two  old  houses  face  collusion  charges 
at  a  moment  when  they  have  adopted  radi- 
cally different  responses  to  the  challenge. 
Christie's  has  an  attractive  Web  site,  but  com- 
pared to  Sotheby's,  which  has  recently  invest- 
ed more  than  $40  million  in  its  complex  of 
Internet  trading  services,  it  has  barely  dipped 
its  toe  in  the  electronic  waters. 

The  future  suggests  a  spectacular  trans- 
formation and  expansion  of  the  art  market 
that  could  pass  either  or  both  of  the  houses 


by.  An  April  S.E.C.  tiling  by  Baron  Capita 
the  largest  outside  shareholder  in  Sotheby 
signaled  discontent  with  the  "compositicj  <: 
and  independence"  of  the  firm's  board  c  jw 
directors  (Taubman  intended  to  have  his  so  I 
Robert  replace  him  on  the  board).  Thi 
could  herald  takeover  activity.  Rumore  jit) 
suitors  include  eBay,  as  well  as  Sotheby 
Internet  partner,  Amazon.com,  and,  moles 
piquantly  of  all,  Bernard  Arnault,  the  Frenc  I 
luxury-goods  tycoon,  who  is  a  bitter  rival  (  kd 
Christie's  owner,  Francois  Pinault.  The  tw  la 
men  tussled  last  year  over  Gucci.  Pinau  I 
won.  But  Arnault,  the  boss  of  L.V.M.H 
Moet  Hennessy  Louis  Vuitton,  already  owr 
and  is  investing  heavily  to  build  Phillips,  tl  pi 
world's  No.  3  auction  house,  into  a  maj 
player;  in  February  he  added  Etude  TajafrA 
Paris's  top  auction  firm,  to  his  empire. 

"Arnault's  really  putting  money  on  tl  me 
table,"  says  an  auction  insider  in  Londoi  I 
'He's  pouring  money  into  Phillips  to  g( 
them  the  properties." 

So  will  Bernard  Arnault  swallow  up  Sothfc  i 
by's,  consigning  the  old  British  houses  int  In 
the  hands  of  two  Frenchmen  with  their  ow  m 
Gallic  rivalry?  The  ancient  duopoly  seen 
destined  for  change.  But  fears  of  Arm,  I 
geddon  are  probably  exaggerated.  In  fac  fe 
there's  an  old  art-world  saying:  When  A  k 
mageddon  is  over,  Sotheby's  and  Christie  ;dil 
will  still  be  around  to  auction  off  the  ashes.   L 
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continued  from  page  iss  sing?  What  songs 
do  you  know?"  He  heard  him  sing.  And 
then  he  came  up  with  "Singin'  in  the 
Rain."  He  thought  it  would  be  great  to  have 
that  song  in  there.  He  went  back  to  the 
house— because  he  wouldn't  shoot  anything 
unless  he  had  the  rights  to  it— and  started 
making  phone  calls,  secured  the  rights,  gave 
it  to  McDowell,  said,  "Learn  this."  And 
they  went  on  to  shoot  it.  He  said,  "Tom, 
that's  why  I  want  time  to  do  this.  You  only 
have  time  to  make  it  once.  Once  it's  done, 
it's  done.  And  had  I  not  had  the  time  to 
think  of  that  idea,  it  wouldn't  be  there." 
When  he  worked  on  a  scene,  he  focused  on 
making  that  scene  everything  that  it  can  be. 
It  took  time. 

crowe:  Apparently  Kubrick  was  going  to  do 
interviews  to  promote  Eyes  Wide  Shut. 
cruise:  He  was.  He  was  going  to  do  more 
for  this  film  than  he  had  done  in  many, 
many  years.  [Reflective]  And  who  knows 
what  Stanley  would  have  done  with  the  pic- 
ture [had  he  lived].  Once  he  passed  away, 
not  a  frame  was  touched.  But  Stanley  also 
decided  to  change  The  Shining  the  week- 
end it  opened.  He  changed  the  last  reel. 
crowe:  Did  you  discuss  the  digital  masking 
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that  ultimately  happened  on  a  few  of  the 
shots  in  the  orgy  scene? 
cruise:  Yeah.  He  knew  that  he  was  going  to 
have  to  do  that,  possibly,  for  the  M.P.A.A. 
[Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
which  determines  movie  ratings]. 
crowe:  How  will  you  remember  Kubrick? 
What's  the  definitive  image  of  him  that  you 
hold  in  your  mind? 

cruise:  It  was  his  laugh.  I  just  picture  him 
laughing.  He  had  a  charming  laugh.  When 
things  would  get  really  tense  ...  I  just  re- 
member him  laughing.  Kind  of  a  chuckle. 
Sometimes  he'd  laugh  so  hard  tears  would 
come  to  his  eyes.  [Offers  the  mischievous 
laugh  of  an  older  professor.}  The  second  im- 
age would  be  him  carrying  his  viewfinder. 
[Drops  his  hand  to  his  side,  as  if  cradling  a 
hefty  piece  of  machinery.]  That  was  him,  al- 
ways with  the  long  lens,  just  kind  of  stand- 
ing there  in  his  blue  cotton  suit.  Holding 
the  viewfinder.  That  was  Stanley. 

Another  one  is  his  eyes.  Because  he  was 
short,  he'd  look  up  at  Nic  and  me.  [Tilts  his 
head  down,  looking  upward  with  a  wicked 
glint.}  Always  with  those  eyes.  Those  mag- 
netic eyes.  Charming  . . .  and  sly,  intelligent 
eyes.  What  an  experience. 
crowe:  William  Goldman  [the  screenwriter] 
came  up  with  the  famous  line  about  Holly- 
wood: "Nobody  knows  anything."  And  I 


think  what  he's  really  saying  is  that  the  ai  r 
dience  employs  Hollywood,  and  the  auc  p 
ence  is  a  wild,  unpredictable  boss.  What  m 
your  theory  on  surviving  in  Hollywood? 
cruise:  [Thoughtful  pause.]  I  guess  when 
comes  down  to  it,  when  the  waters  are  divi 
ed,  you  have  to  feel  confident  in  your  ow  £ 
choices.  A  film  may  not  be  as  commercial  p 
successful,  or  as  critically  successful,  as  yc 
want  . . .  You  cannot  base  your  choices  an  1 
your  self-worth  and  decisions  on  which  w;  «. 
the  wind's  blowing.  You  cannot.  I  will  nev<  m 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  privilege  f(  &\ 
me  to  be  able  to  do  something  that  I  love  t  | , 
do.  And  I  will  never  take  advantage  of  that 
crowe:  Have  your  instincts  ever  failed  you 

[The  question  stops  Cruise's  momentui  | 
cold.  He  thinks  about  the  question  for 
few  beats,  then  grins  with  mock  pretensior||„, 

'lion 
cruise:  No.  Never.  [Explodes  in  laughter,  h  k 
then  goes  on  to  describe  several  instana  I 
where  his  instincts  were  improved  upon 
the  Mission:  Impossible  2  editing  room.] 
crowe:  Mission:  Impossible  2  is  your  fir  ^ 
sequel.  Was  that  a  major  bridge  to  cross  fi  |j 
you? 

cruise:  I  never  looked  at  it  as  a  sequel 
making  it.  I  never  wanted  it  to  hinge  on  an|j 
thing.  When  you  look  at  the  style  that  Jor 
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>o  [the  director]  brought  to  it,  and  what 
wanted  to  do  with  it  ...  I  think  we  really 
lieved  that.  He  said,  "Look,  it's  a  love  sto- 

I  want  to  make  this  movie  an  action  love 
ry."  Hopefully,  with  this  new  one,  we've 
t  imbued  it  with  a  different  kind  of  tone 
1  character.  And  I'll  see  if  the  audience 
;s  with  it.  It's  a  different  movie.  And  it 
I  embraces  the  elements  of  a  mission 
t's  impossible.  But  you  know,  it's  more 
iracter-rich  and,  hopefully  for  an  audi- 
>e,  a  more  emotionally  connected  experi- 
:e.  I  never  felt  it  to  be  a  sequel.  Having 
in  Woo  come  in,  I  was  really  excited.  He 
j,  "Look,  I  want  to  make  a  love  story." 

wanted  to  do  it— bringing  that  wonderful 
ility  of  his— as  a  mythic  adventure  pic- 
e.  All  the  color  tones  in  the  picture  are 
th,  wind,  and  fire.  And  having  Robert 
vne's  storytelling  and  character  and  dia- 
ue  there.  That's  what  got  me  excited.  It's 

going  to  be  a  direct  sequel.  You  don't 
'e  to  do  that  with  Mission:  Impossible,  be- 
ise  every  time  it's  a  different  adventure, 
i  know.  The  director  dictates  the  style. 
)ducing  it  as  a  fan  of  John  Woo,  and  as  a 

of  Mission:  Impossible,  I  wanted  to  see 
at  he  was  going  to  do  with  it.  I  was  there 
serve.  It's  Woo's  Mission:  Impossible. 
>we:  The  close-up  of  you  hanging  from 

cliff  [on  location  in  Moab,  Utah]  is  a 

moment  in  the  trailer.  Where  was  the 
nera? 

use:  In  a  helicopter. 

)WE:  You're  really  hanging  from  a  ledge? 
use:  I'm  hanging  out  there,  with  the  heli- 
)ter  filming. 

)WE:  What  are  you  thinking,  as  an  actor, 
iging  from  the  ledge  as  the  camera  push- 
in  on  your  face? 

iise:  Well,  it's  funny  that  you  ask  that, 
use  John  said,  "Just  look  at  the  view, 
ok  at  the  beauty."  He  basically  said,  Look 
how  awesome  this  world  is.  That's  what 
1  thinking. 

)WE:  How  did  you  feel  when  Billy  Wilder 
used  you  as  a  master  of  light  comedy? 
use:  I  can't  even  confront  that.  [Laughs.]  I 
l't  even  think  about  that.  I  mean,  that's 
t  . . .  amazing.  [Shakes  his  head,  smiling.] 
eally  found  that  with  you  on  Jerry  Ma- 
re, I  have  to  say.  I  told  you  after,  when  I 
s  working  on  M.I.,  working  with  John  and 
andie  Newton,  I'd  think  of  all  the  stuff  we 
I  together  on  Jerry  Maguire.  Listen,  peo- 
don't  know  the  time  it  takes  to  get  those 
oments  of  romantic  comedy].  To  write  it 
>perly,  and  just  to  stick  us  in  a  bathtub  [in 
won:  Impossible  2]  was  a  very  tricky  thing 
shoot. 

>we:  Cary  Grant  once  said,  "Everyone 
nts  to  be  Cary  Grant  . . .  even  me."  Do 
i  feel  that  way  about  Tom  Cruise? 
jise:  No,  I  want  to  be  my  kids.  [Laughs 
:ily,  then  settles  back  to  consider  the  ques- 
n.]  Yeah,  I  mean,  I  like  being  me.  I  like 


my  job,  my  life,  my  family.  It's  interesting, 
though.  I  think  in  those  days  they  created 
an  image  of  who  Cary  Grant  was.  And  he 
kept  playing  that  same  role  over  and  over 
again.  And  today  it's  not  like  that.  You 
know,  there  are  really  no  facades.  But  back 
then  the  studio  used  to  control  the  media 
and  the  image  and  the  public  life  of  the  ac- 
tors. The  characters  I've  played,  I  guess  from 
[Frank  T.  J.]  Mackey  [in  Magnolia]  to  Born 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Jerry  Maguire  ...  the 
studio  isn't  dictating  what  kind  of  movie 
you  should  do,  and  you  don't  have  to  fulfill 
studio  contracts.  I  don't  know  what  people 
really  think  of  me.  I  mean,  I  am  who  I  am. 
You  know  what  I  mean?  "Tom  Cruise"  is 
not  a  character  I  play.  It's  me. 
crowe:  Do  you  consider  Taps  [the  1981  film 
in  which  Cruise  played  a  prominent  sup- 
porting role]  your  first  real  screen  entrance? 
cruise:  Yeah.  Yeah. 

crowe:  I'm  going  to  play  you  the  scene.  Tell 
me  what  goes  through  your  mind. 
cruise:  [Watching  the  television  monitor]  Oh, 
let  me  see  this. 

[He  watches  the  scene  with  great  humor. 
In  it,  a  stern-faced  young  Tom  Cruise  passes 
Sean  Penn  and  Timothy  Hutton  on  a  military- 
academy  staircase.  Then  18,  his  hair  in  a 
buzz  cut.  Cruise  is  exquisitely  funny  in  his 
first  screen  moment  (not  including  a  brief 
appearance  in  1981  's  Endless  Love).  He  unc- 
tuously sucks  up  to  Hutton  and  flips  off 
Penn  behind  Hutton's  back— a  swift  little 
turn  that  makes  the  adult  Cruise  laugh.] 

cruise:  That's  hysterical.  What  do  I  think?  I 
think,  Jesus,  look  at  that  hair.  This  was  the 
first  scene  that  we  shot. 
crowe:  Are  you  nervous  in  the  scene? 
cruise:  Well,  Sean  wasn't  Sean  until  after  the 
movie,  you  know.  It  was  Hutton  and  [co- 
star]  George  C.  Scott.  Penn  and  I,  we  were 
just  a  couple  of  grunts.  Sean  actually  had 
done  more  work  than  I  had  done.  He 
worked  on  Broadway,  but  there  was  George 
C.  Scott.  I'm  sitting  with  Patton,  you  know, 
and  General  "Buck"  Turgidson  [from  Dr. 
Strangelove].  This  brilliant  actor.  And  Hutton 
had  given  that  extraordinary  performance  in 
Ordinary  People,  and  just  won  the  Academy 
Award.  I  remember  being  nervous,  really 
nervous,  because  at  that  point,  when  you're 
young,  you  just  don't  want  to  get  fired.  You 
have  that  it's-so-much-fun-I-can't-believe-this- 
is-happening.  And  Harold  [Becker,  the  direc- 
tor] was  really  smart,  taking  these  young  ac- 
tors and  putting  us  through  four  weeks  of 
boot  camp,  which  helped  us  and  acclimated 
us  to  making  movies  and  working  on  char- 
acters. So  we  had  all  that  time  to  get  familiar 
and  comfortable  with  the  environment.  And 
he  created  a  bit  of  tension,  you  know.  I 
mean,  I  was  a  young  actor,  getting  into  char- 
acter and  not  wanting  to  leave  any  stone  un- 


turned. But  I  remember,  I  was  nervous,  man. 
I  was  nervous.  I  thought,  This  is  too  good  to 
be  true.  I  wonder  what's  going  to  happen. 
And  Sean,  Hutton  . . .  these  guys  are  from 
California,  and  I'd  only  been  to  California 
once  before  that,  reading  for  a  TV  series. 
And  they  didn't  want  me  for  it. 
crowe:  In  the  early  80s,  Sean  Penn  and 
Jennifer  Jason  Leigh  exploded  out  of  Fast 
Times  at  Ridgemont  High.  John  Hughes  was 
making  his  ensemble  comedies.  What  was  it 
like  being  off  in  Chicago  in  1982,  making 
Risky  Business  at  19,  with  a  whole  movie 
hanging  on  your  lead  performance? 
cruise:  [Leans  forward,  flush  with  memories.] 
By  that  time,  I  had  actually  gone  through 
the  whole  experience  of  Tfie  Outsiders  [the 
1983  film  directed  by  Francis  Ford  Coppo- 
la]. Going  from  Taps  and  The  Outsiders, 
having  had  the  whole  opportunity  of  a 
workshop  environment  with  Harold  Becker 
and  then  Coppola.  I  found  something  when 
I  was  working  with  Francis  in  the  work- 
shops. I  discovered  comedic  timing.  I  re- 
member [co-star]  Emilio  Estevez  and  I  got 
up  and  did  a  scene  together.  We  were  ad- 
libbing.  Francis  was  there,  we  were  all  hang- 
ing out,  and  he  just  created  a  really  relaxed 
environment  . . .  and  I  tapped  into  this 
comedic  moment.  I'd  played  around  with  it. 
I  mean,  it's  silly  ...  I  had  it  in  high  school, 
when  we  were  doing  Guys  and  Dolls  [Cruise 
played  Nathan  Detroit].  The  audience  would 
laugh.  And  when  I  was  working  with  Fran- 
cis, I  found  out  that  I  was  good  at  ad- 
libbing.  And  I  was  good  at  working  on  char- 
acter and  bringing  it  to  life.  And  finding  the 
drama-comedy. 

I  remember  the  whole  thing  about  how 
they  didn't  want  to  read  me  for  Risky  Busi- 
ness because  of  Taps.  They  thought  I  was 
this  character  actor,  just  this  character  ac- 
tor. "That's  not  my  Joel"  was  what  [writer- 
director]  Paul  Brickman  had  felt.  Then  we 
met,  and  I  got  the  part.  For  some  reason,  I 
wasn't  nervous  making  Risky  Business.  I  felt 
confident.  I  just  . . .  wasn't  nervous.  And  it 
wasn't  as  if  I  was  trying  to  break  away  [from 
his  peers],  but  suddenly  after  Taps  things 
had  changed.  I  was  starting  to  get  bigger  op- 
portunities, and  they  were  making  serious 
kinds  of  young-teen  films,  because  of  Taps 
and  Ordinary  People  and  the  stuff  Matt  Dil- 
lon had  done— 

crowe:  Over  the  Edge,  the  underrated  pio- 
neer of  early-80s  youth  movies. 
cruise:  Yes,  and  there  was  Jodie  Foster  in 
Taxi  Driver.  Obviously,  she  was  just  in  a  dif- 
ferent league  from  any  of  us.  I  mean,  to 
have  that  opportunity  to  work  with  [Rob- 
ert] De  Niro  and  [Martin]  Scorsese.  That 

was  just  . . .  that  was  fantasytime And 

there  was  Tatum  O'Neal,  of  course,  in  Bad 
News  Bears,  and  we  all  had  the  hots  for  her. 
And  Jodie,  and  those  pictures  [which  were 
making  stars  of  actors  in  their  teens  and 
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!0s]  started  to  come  out.  So  there  was  a 
chain  ol  events,  I  was  lucky,  Ami  then 
Risk)  Business  [which  made  Cruise  a  Btar 
when  u  was  released,  in  1983],  And  I  had  a 
feeling  thai  ii  was  such  a  well-written  screen- 
play. And  Paul  Brickman's  ideas  and  how 
he  integrated  music.  He  played  me  [pieces 
he  was  planning  lo  use  in  the  film  like|  Phil 
Collins's  "In  the  Air  Tonight,"  Tangerine 
Dream  . . .  and  I  just  knew.  It  was  a  hard 
moment.  I  was  offered  a  small  role  in  Rum- 
ble Fish  [Coppola's  1983  follow-up  to  The 
Outsiders],  and  I  wanted  to  stay  working 
with  Francis  . . .  but  I  couldn't  1  wanted  to 
do  Risky  Business.  Francis  was  great  about 
it.  but  he  was  curious.  He  asked  me  what 
the  movie  was  about.  And  it's  not  a  movie 
you  can  really  describe.  1  remember  looking 
at  Francis  Ford  Coppola's  face  as  I  was  say- 
ing, "Well,  it's  about  this  guy,  who  . . .  Well, 
this  call  girl  . . .  Well,  this  is  what  the  story 
is,  but  it's  not  really  what  it's  about  . . .  and 
he  runs  a  brothel  out  of  his  home  . . .  but 
it's  really  good."  And  here's  the  director  of 
Apocalypse  Now,  The  Conversation,  and  The 
Godfather.  And  I'm  going,  Oh,  man.  Here  I 
am  turning  him  down  to  do  this  movie 
about  hookers.  [Laughs.] 
crowe:  So  before  shooting,  Brickman  had 
the  music? 

cruise:  Before  shooting.  He  knew  the  music, 
where  he  was  going  to  put  it.  I'd  never  seen 
anything  like  this  ...  in  all  my  19  years! 
[Laughs  raucously.]  I  just  felt  that  this  is  what 
I'm  supposed  to  be  doing.  And  I  even  felt  it 
at  that  age.  I  turned  down  a  lot  of  things. 
Different  opportunities  that  I  had.  I  felt, 
Look,  I've  never  had  money  before  ...  I 
don't  need  money.  I  don't.  I  love  what  I'm 
doing.  And  this  is  what  I  want  to  do.  And 
even  then,  with  the  young  actors,  there  was 
always  that  issue  . . .  what  was  a  commercial 
movie  versus  what  was  an  artistic  movie? 
Now  it's  "independent  versus  studio."  But 
there  was  always  that  "East  Coast  versus 
West  Coast"  type  of  feeling.  And  I  am  one 
who  never  felt  that  way,  that  one  had  less  or 
greater  value  than  the  other.  I  mean,  I  loved 
going  to  Star  Wars\  I  love  those  movies.  I 
love  seeing  adventure  pictures  and  I  love 
thrillers  and  I  love  dramatic  pieces.  And 
I'm  thankful  that  everyone's  out  there 
making  all  of  them.  That's  how  I've  always 
been.  I  like  having  the  option  of  opening 
my  newspaper  and  saying,  "O.K.,  what  do  I 
feel  like  tonight?" 

crowe:  As  an  actor,  do  you  ever  fear  a  char- 
acter or  moment's  being  too  iconic?  So  in- 
delible that  an  audience  carries  it  into  the 
next  movie?  Like  Stallone  in  Rocky— 
cruise:  I've  never  felt  that.  I  don't  realize  the 
iconic  moments  until  later.  I  mean,  it  either 
works  in  the  context  of  the  picture  or  it 


doesn't.  And  then,  yes.  certain  scenes  be- 
.  OHM  lOmething  else.  The  dance  [in  his  un- 

derwear]  in  Risky  Business.  I  remembei  Paul 

Brickman  called  me  after  he'd  seen  the  rush- 
es and  was  just  over  the  moon.  He  was 
laughing  hysterically  when  we  were  doing  it. 
He  called  me  and  just  said,  "This  is  going 
lo  be  a  great  scene.  Come  by  the  editing 
loom  I'd  love  you  lo  see  it.  It's  gonna  be 
so  much  fun."  And  then  it  became  some- 
thing else,  you  know. 
crowe:  What  was  it  when  you  did  it? 
cruise:  I  was  just  doing  a  scene.  I  never 
thought  of  it  beyond  what  it  was. 
crowe:  It  was  a  big  set  piece,  though.  You 
are  sliding  around  in  your  underwear. 
cruise:  It  was  two  lines  in  a  screenplay.  [Shakes 
his  head.]  You  know,  two  lines.  "Joel  dances 
to  Bob  Seger's  'Old  Time  Rock  and  Roll.'" 
I  loved  doing  it  because,  of  course,  I'd  done 
it  myself.  [Laughs.  ]  It  was  a  moment  I  ...  I 
understood.  [Laughs.]  I  remember  Brick- 
man waxing  the  floor,  and  he  said,  "Here's 
my  frame,  O.K.?  What  do  you  want  to  do?" 
So  I  tried  it  in  my  bare  feet  and  I  couldn't 
slide  across.  And  he  said,  "No,  no,  I  want 
you  to  slide  into  the  frame.  You  oughta  get 
in  some  socks,  Tom,  slide  into  this  thing." 
And  then  what  happened  was  I  nearly  slid 
into  the  wall.  I  slid  all  the  way  across,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  I  didn't  stop.  And  he 
said,  "No,  I  want  you  to  stop  in  the  center 
of  the  frame,  like  this."  So  we  got  some  dirt 
and  mussed  about,  and  stopped  the  wax  at 
a  certain  point.  And  then,  finally,  after  a 
few  takes,  the  slide  happened  perfectly, 
right  in  frame.  And  then  he  said,  "Pick 
something  up.  Pick  the  candle  up  here." 
He  told  me  it  was  a  very  difficult  sequence 
to  edit  because  I  did  something  different  on 
every  take.  Which  I  tend  to  do  a  lot.  Be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  get  locked  into  one 
particular  way  of  doing  something.  If  we've 
got  it  that  way,  let  me  try  something  else.  I 
like  giving  room  in  the  editing  room  for  dif- 
ferent moments.  And  finding  those  mo- 
ments where  I  forget  about  the  camera,  and 
just  let  go. 
crowe:  Here's  another  iconic  moment  . . . 

[I  hand  Cruise  a  photo.  It's  the  famous 
gung-ho  thumbs-up  shot  from  the  cockpit 
of  his  fighter  jet,  set  against  the  American 
flag,  from  1986's  Top  Gun.  He's  clearly  en- 
tertained by  the  image  from  his  first  block- 
buster hit.] 

cruise:  [Like  a  teenager]  That  was  a  dream 
come  true,  flying  those  airplanes.  I  wanted 
to  be  a  pilot  my  whole  life.  To  fly  in  those 
jets  . . .  you  know,  I  dug  it.  I  dug  making 
that  movie.  And  that  day,  I  remember,  we 
were  doing  that  photo  shoot.  They  put  up 
that  big  American  flag,  and  I'm  on  this 
army  base  in  San  Diego.  Top  Gun.  [Shrugs 
shamelessly]  You  know.  I  loved  it.  I  mean, 


I'm  silling  in  an  F-14,  I'm  flying  an  F-M  P 
Come  on!  I  remember,  we  were  working' 
on  it  . . .  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  script  there  p 
wasn't  a  lot  of  character.  But  I  knew  h  wa  I 
gonna  be  different  and  it  was  exciting  fo  P 
me  lo  be  part  of  that.  And  also  to  have  tin 
opportunity  to  see  Tony  Scott  [the  direc  p 
lor]  work.  Just  every  element  of  it.  Ton;  lit' 
Scott  was  firing  on  all  cylinders.  Simpson.  N 
Bruckheimer  had  just  produced  Beverly  Hill  n 
Cop.  It  was  an  exciting  time.  I  remembe  It 
working  on  the  scenes  and  coming  up  witl  lit 
[sings]  "You've  Lost  That  Lovin'  FeelinV  cm 
Just  finding  those  moments  that  work.  An<  h 
it's  not  an  in-depth  character  study,  yoi  p 
know,  it's  a  commercial  movie.  And  I  love<  r 
it.  I  had  a  blast  making  it. 
crowe:  What  was  your  reaction  when  th  n 
movie  became  a  poster  child  for  Reagan  mi 
ism  and  the  jingoism  of  the  80s?  [Cruise  i  tea 
still  smiling.]  Was  your  reaction:  Bring  i  p 
on— this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  happen  k 
to  a  huge  hit  movie? 

cruise:  [Laughs  shamelessly]  Yes!  [More  laugh  no 
ter]  Yeah,  it  was. 

I  mean,  I  knew  that,  for  me,  a  defininj  I ; 
moment  was  coming  right  up.  I  was  in  th  m 
middle  of  the  movie,  I  got  a  call,  and  I  wa  I 
offered  this  Paul  Newman-Martin  Scorsesi  ■ 
picture.  The  Color  of  Money  [1986].  And  t\ 
read  it  and  immediately  said,  "Yeah.  Can'  ml 
wait."  I  couldn't  believe  that  this  was  hap  I 
pening  to  me.  And  I  knew  then  that  Top  Gui  it  £ 
wasn't  the  only  kind  of  movie  that  I  would  b  &  \ 
able  to  make.  They  came  and  they  wanted  t(  I 
do  sequels  on  that.  And  I  knew  there  was  n(  n 
room  for  a  sequel.  That  time  had  passed  m 
And  for  me  the  defining  moment  was  work  m 
ing  with  Paul  Newman  and  Martin  Scorsese  :  I 
crowe:  You  went  through  a  period  of  work  1 
ing  with  bigger  and  more  established  stars  i 
like  Newman,  and  Dustin  Hoffman  in  Rail  Ij 
Man  [1988].  What  is  the  most  vivid  momen  I 
you  recall  from  when  you  started  workinj  1 
with  the  big  boys? 

cruise:  With  Newman,  I  remember  we  wen  ■ 
at  rehearsals.  I'd  met  Newman,  I'd  read  fo  *  | 
Harry  and  Son  [a  film  Newman  directed  ii  Ii 
1984],  I  was  too  young.  But  I'm  looking  a  S\, 
him,  thinking,  Butch  Cassidy  Sting,  Hud.  1 
remember  his  wife,  Joanne  Woodward,  sit  fc 
ting  there  knitting.  They're  very  down-to 
earth  people.  But  the  first  day  of  rehearsa  1 
[on  The  Color  of  Money],  I  walk  in  ant  L 
there's  Newman,  playing  pool.  I'd  just  fin  1 
ished  Top  Gun.  I'd  read  the  script  of  Th,  l< 
Color  of  Money,  and  I  knew  how  to  pla;  h 
Vincent.  I  showed  up  on  the  set.  I'd  dye<  L 
my  hair  black— I'd  worked  this  huge  bouf  k 
fant  swooped  back.  The  joke  was  my  hai  fc,, 
was  guaranteed  up  to  90  miles  an  hour  nj 
And  there's  Newman.  There's  Scorsese  L 
When  I  was  doing  Taps,  I  must  have  seei  k 
Raging  Bull  five  times  in  one  week.  An<  | 
now  I'm  working  with  Scorsese  and  Pau  k 
fucking  Newman.  He  immediately  made  mi  | 
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comfortable,  but  didn't  go  out  of  his 
'  to  make  me  feel  comfortable.  I  realized 
t  he  was  already  working  on  the  charac- 
but  it  didn't  feel  manipulative,  it  was  just 
/  easy.  We  were  sitting  there,  just  talking, 
I  suddenly  he  was  doing  the  scene.  And 
jalized  that  there  was  no  beginning  or 
t,  it  was  just,  O.K.,  I'm  on  my  way.  And 
i's  Newman. 

What  surprised  me  about  Scorsese  is  the 
he  had.  Joy  of  the  characters  and  the 
tavior  of  the  characters.  He  got  off  on 
characters.  There  were  times,  behind  the 
nera,  we  were  doing  scenes,  he  would 
start  laughing.  And  with  Newman,  the 
re  you  watch  the  picture,  you  see  the  lay- 
upon  layers.  Same  way  you  look  at  The 
diet.  It  was  just  effortless  . . .  confidence 
and  when  you  start  working  with  him, 
.  realize  the  calm.  Of  course,  when  I  was 
inger  I  was  all  confidence.  Bold  confi- 
ice.  Knowing  I've  got  a  lot  to  learn,  but 
ing  to  just  walk  into  that  wall.  Whereas 
i  look  at  Newman  and  it's  a  different  con- 
:nce.  It's  an  easy  confidence.  I  had  a 
se  connection  with  him,  always  have. 
I  just  a  damn  gent. 

\11  that  stuff  was  just  happening.  Top 
n  was  coming  out.  It  was  a  really  special 
e.  You  have  to  understand  ...  I  felt  lone- 
ind  isolated.  I  didn't  know  what  was  go- 
to happen.  I  was  living  alone  in  New 
■k  City,  playing  pool  12  hours  a  day.  I 
n't  want  to  get  sucked  into  the  celebrity, 
in't  want  to  be  one  of  those  guys  who 
t  pissed  it  away.  You  get  that  first  hit  of 
ebrity,  a  lot  of  attention.  I  realized:  You 
)w  what?  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  han- 
all  this  stuff.  Because  thinking  about 
at  it's  going  to  be  like  and  then  living  it 
different.  MTV  was  just  starting.  You 
ild  just  feel  it  was  a  different  time.  Not 
t  in  my  life,  but  in  the  world.  And  all  of 
udden,  going  from  Top  Gun  to  working 
h  Scorsese,  I  felt  taken  care  of.  I'd  go 
/e  dinner  with  his  family.  I  never  had 
:h  Italian  food!  There  were  people  I 
aid  go  to.  I  could  talk  to  Marty.  I  could 
1  Newman.  He  would  never  say,  "This  is 
(W  it  is,  kid."  He'd  say,  "I  don't  know.  It's 
lifferent  time  now.  But  this  is  how  I  did 
..."  You  have  to  find  your  own  way. 
thin  myself,  I  realized  there  were  differ- 
:  ways  to  go  ...  As  things  exploded,  I  felt 
'self  needing  to  buckle  down  harder, 
m  going  to  buckle  down  harder,  and  I 
1  work  harder.  I'm  not  going  to  take  the 
;y  route.  I'm  not  going  to  take  that  route, 
d  I'm  going  to  learn."  That's  how  it  felt 
iking  Color  of  Money.  It  was  one  of  those 
id  times  in  my  life.  Really,  there  are  a  lot 
them.  Taps,  certainly.  Risky  Business. 
9  Gun.  And  then  Color  of  Money,  Born 
the  Fourth  of  July— and,  in  a  weird  way, 
cktail  [the  widely  dismissed  1988  film, 
iich  nevertheless  grossed  $77  million]  was 
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a  defining  moment  for  me.  In  a  weird  way. 

CROWE:  HOW  SO? 

cruise:  As  far  as  studios  were  concerned.  I 
didn't  really  think  in  terms  of  [box  office]. 

I  mean,  we  basically  restructured  and  re- 
wrote the  last  quarter  of  the  film  while  I  was 
shooting  Rain  Man.  So  I'd  go  back  and 
shoot  these  things  on  the  weekend.  And  I 
remember  it  was  so  savaged,  the  movie. 
[Laughs  painfully.]  You  know,  I  generally  just 
don't  read  reviews  on  movies.  As  a  kid,  I 
never  read  reviews.  And  that's  kind  of  how  I 
am  about  it.  I  remember  talking  with  [his 
then  agent]  Paula  Wagner  when  Cocktail 
opened.  Paula  Wagner  is  my  producing 
partner  now.  And  I  said,  "So,  you  know, 
how'd  we  do?  What's  going  on?"  We  hadn't 
yet  entered  the  age  of  the  box  office  being 
printed  on  Saturday  night.  So  I  said,  "How 
are  things  going?  We're  opening  this  week- 
end ...  "  I  think  I  was  racing  cars  some- 
where, in  the  Poconos.  And  she  said,  "Well, 
Tom  ...  I'm  sorry."  "What  do  you  mean, 
you're  sorry?"  She  said,  "Well,  we  got  evis- 
cerated." And  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean, 
eviscerated?"  She  said,  "There's  not  one  good 
review."  "What  do  you  mean?"  "No,"  she 
said,  "I'm  telling  you,  I've  read  them  all. 
There  wasn't  one  good  review!"  [Laughs.] 
And  I  remember  thinking.  Well,  what  does 
that  mean?  What's  going  to  happen? 

By  Sunday  morning,  everyone  called  me. 
Jeffrey  [Katzenberg,  then  the  studio  head  at 
Disney,  which  produced  Cocktail]  called  me 
and  said,  "Congratulations.  You  are  now 
able  to  open  a  movie.  It's  one  of  the  biggest 
openings  in  Disney  history."  Something  like 
$11  million.  [$11.8  million.]  And  in  some 
weird  way,  you  know,  that  really  changed 
everything.  That  became,  as  far  as  the  busi- 
ness side,  a  defining  moment  in  terms  of  me 
getting  certain  pictures  made,  like  Born  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  I  didn't  even  really  grasp 
what  it  meant  at  that  time.  And  only  later 
do  you  kind  of  look  at  it.  [Thoughtfully]  You 
can't  get  messed  up  . . .  cannot  cannot  can- 
not get  mixed  up  in  the  power  games  and 
the  gross  games.  Because  then  you  start 
making  decisions  that  aren't  organic  to  what 
you  want  to  do  and  you're  going  to  be  very 
dissatisfied  with  the  choices  you  make.  If 
your  choices  are  based  on  grosses  and  the 
film  doesn't  do  well,  what  does  that  mean? 
It  leaves  you  with  nothing.  I've  always  felt 
that.  [Pause.]  Michael  Caine's  [Oscar]  speech 
was  very  funny,  and  I  enjoyed  that— it  was 
a  beautiful  moment.  [Caine,  who  won  the 
best-supporting-actor  award  over  Cruise, 
paid  tribute  to  him  by  joking  that  had 
Cruise  won,  it  would  have  lowered  his  price 
tag.]  But,  for  me,  it's  never  been  about  the 
kind  of  money  that  I  get.  I  get  paid  because 
I'm  worth  it  and  they  should  pay  me  that 
much.  But  I've  never  done  work  for  money, 
ever.  Never  made  a  decision  based  on  a  fi- 
nancial condition.  And  I've  felt  that  all  the 


way  from  Taps.  It  is  my  life,  it  is  what  I  do, 
it  is  what  I  love  to  do.  And  it's  . . .  you 
know,  it  used  to  be  my  entire  life,  until  I 
got  married  and  had  kids.  Now  those  deci- 
sions when  I  go  to  work  mean  that  much 
more,  because  there  is  that  element  of  time 
that's  taken  away  from  family.  Michael 
Caine  made  a  very  funny  comment.  But  I 
went  home  and  I  thought  about  it.  And  I 
thought.  Is  this  what  [people  think]  . . .  ? 
Because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one 
thinks  that. 

crowe:  Let's  talk  about  the  experience  of 
working  with  Oliver  Stone  in  Born  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  [for  which  Cruise  received 
his  first  Academy  Award  nomination,  for 
best  actor]. 

cruise:  Oliver.  I  remember  I  was  actually 
prepping  Rain  Man  and  Born  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  at  the  same  time.  Rain  Man,  all  of  a 
sudden,  was  moving  forward.  So  I  was  meet- 
ing with  Dustin  and  Barry  Levinson  [Rain 
Man's  director]  in  the  mornings,  and  then 
I'd  go  work  with  Oliver  and  Ron  [Kovic,  the 
paralyzed  Vietnam  veteran  whose  memoir 
was  the  basis  for  the  Stone  film].  There  was 
a  lot  of  ground  left  to  cover.  I  remember 
Oliver  just  kept  calling,  calling,  calling.  Final- 
ly I  had  to  say,  "Oliver,  you  don't  know  me. 
Back  off.  Just  let  me  do  it.  Just  know  it,  if 
you  say,  'Do  it  10  times,'  I'm  gonna  do  it  12 
times.  If  the  call  time  is  6  A.M.,  trust  me,  I'll 
be  there  at  5:30.  You  don't  have  to  worry. 
Everything's  going  to  be  organized.  I'm  com- 
mitted to  you,  I'm  committed  to  this  film, 
and  by  the  end  I  will  give  you  everything  that 
I  have.  Trust  me."  And  from  that  moment, 
there  was  a  bond  that  I  felt  with  him. 

And  Oliver  believed  in  me.  But  you  felt 
that  he  wanted  everything  from  me.  People 
say  he's  brutal,  or  he's  tough.  I  don't  know 
that  man.  The  man  I  know  is  the  guy  who 
is  working  18  hours  a  day— he's  committed 
to  the  film.  Creating  an  environment  for  his 
actors.  He  held  me  in  his  hands,  in  his 
arms  at  times,  and  he  knew  what  I  was  go- 
ing through.  When  you're  working  with  a 
director,  it's  his  life— the  camera  is  an  exten- 
sion of  who  they  are.  I  got  to  see  the  world 
through  his  eyes. 

Same  with  Ron.  My  head  was  shaved. 
I'd  lost  weight,  I  was  exhausted.  And  I  got 
into  that  mind-set,  and  I  saw  it  in  Ron's 
eyes.  You  couldn't  fake  it.  You  had  to  go 
there.  When  Ron  got  angry  . . .  [Rears  his 
head  hack;  his  eyes  look  haunted  and  furi- 
ous] he  wanted  to  just  explode.  And  I  found 
it  hard  to  disassociate  those  moments.  It 
just  became  the  world.  And  Oliver  wanted 
it,  created  it,  lived  in  that  world.  I'm  not 
saying  it's  the  healthiest  thing  to  do,  but  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the  only  way 
to  play  that  character.  I  felt  at  that  point, 
from  Rain  Man  to  Born  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  that  it  was  a  time  for  me  to  see  ...  I 
felt  it  to  be  a  real  test  to  see  if  I  really  was 
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able  ...  il  I  was  an)  good.  Where  am  I  go- 
ing.' What  am  I  gonna  be?  Am  I  any  good? 
Because  I'd  learned  so  much,  and  I  fell  it 
u.i->  a  defining  time  for  me.  Can  I  really  do 

it?  I  )i  in  H  all  jusl  , . .  bullshit? 
crowe:  On  what  level  is  being  nominated  and 
going  to  the  Academj  Awards  a  perfor- 
mance? 

cruise:  Well,  most  of  the  performance  is  you 
trj  to  come  in  gracefully,  because  you're 
just  nervous.  You're  kind  of  nervous  about 
getting  there  on  time.  And  I  remember 
[this  year]  I  stepped  on  Nic's  dress.  And  1 
ripped  her  tram.  I  mean,  the  first  thing  she 
said  was  "Tom,  now,  honey,  you're  going  to 
be  responsible  because  I've  got  this  train 
thing,  just  know  I've  got  the  train  thing."  I 
said,  "Don't  worry  about  it."  Just  as  we 
were  going  to  walk  out,  we  took  a  picture  of 
the  family  and  you  heard  this  huge  tear  that 
echoed.  1  just  turned  to  her  and  said,  "I 
can't  believe  it."  It  was  one  of  those  mo- 
ments between  husband  and  wife.  But  she 
laughed  hysterically,  it  broke  the  tension, 
and  she  proceeded  to  guide  me  gently  off 
women's  trains  all  night  long.  [Laughs.]  The 
cool  thing  was  that  Nic  and  I  got  to  be  to- 
gether. But  by  the  time  your  name  comes 
up,  honestly,  I  don't  know  whether  it's  [self- 
protection]  or  not,  but  you  just  want  it  over. 
I  remember  after  Born  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
I  thought  I  would  be  devastated  when  I 
lost.  I  didn't  feel  devastated.  If  it  meant  that 
I  couldn't  make  a  movie  again,  that  it  was 
going  to  make  or  break  me  . . . 
crowe:  . . .  you  would  cry. 
cruise:  I  would  cry.  [Laughs.]  If  I  felt  that  it 
meant  I  couldn't  get  a  movie,  a  picture  made 
that  I  believed  in  ...  I'd  be  on  my  knees. 
[Laughs.]  I'd  like  to  win  one.  It  would  be 
fun.  You  know,  I've  given  my  life  to  this. 
And  I  would  enjoy  that  a  lot.  But  I  enjoy 
being  nominated  just  as  much.  It  was 
cool. . . .  It's  a  great  time  for  movies,  when 
American  Beauty  is  embraced  by  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  the  Academy  too. 
crowe:  Do  you  look  to  Robert  Redford,  or 
Jack  Nicholson  ...  or  even  Jack  Lemmon, 
for  inspiration  on  the  third  or  fourth  act  of 
your  career? 

cruise:  I  haven't  really  thought  in  terms  of 
that.  But  you  study  their  careers.  Redford's 
a  great  director.  And  Nicholson  breaks  all 
the  conventions  with  his  career  and  what 
he's  done.  I  guess  both  of  them  do.  I  know 
now,  it  comes  down  to  your  own  personal 
confidence.  And  being  a  director  is  differ- 
ent than  producing  movies.  It's  different 
than  acting  in  movies.  I  mean,  it  really  is.  It 
stands  alone.  And  I  know  when  I  direct 
I've  been  offered  pieces— I  don't  know  what 
that  will  be,  I  don't  know  if  I'll  be  any 
good.  One  day  I'll  do  it.  I  admire  Nichol- 


son, the  character!  he's  played  And  Red- 
ford.  Newman.  Hoffman.  I'acino.  All  those 
guys.  Hut  you've  got  to  go  your  own  way. 
You've  got  to  find  what  you  want  to  do  and 
what  is  going  to  be  satisfying.  And  I  don't 
know  what  that'll  be.  I'm  still  learning  and 
I  know  I've  got  a  long  way  to  go. 
crowe:  You  don't  have  a  five-year  plan? 
cruise:  I  don't.  I  knew  I  wanted  to  produce 
movies.  One  day  I  might  direct.  I  don't  have 
any  plans  in  the  future.  I'm  just  having  so 
much  fun  as  an  actor  and  a  producer  that 
I'll  have  to  see  what  happens. 
crowe:  Many  artists  say  that  there's  a  defin- 
itive emotional  moment  in  their  lives,  some- 
thing that  happened  which  they  visit  and 
revisit  in  their  work.  What  about  you? 
cruise:  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  There  are  a 
lot  of  moments,  times  in  my  life  that  I  could 
say,  This  is  a  defining  moment  as  to  who  I 
am,  but  what  I  do  when  I  make  personal 
choices  as  an  actor,  it's  a  little  different.  Be- 
cause you're  also  absorbing  the  writer.  You're 
absorbing  the  director's  moments. 
crowe-.  But  you  do  have  sense  memory  [an 
actor's  term  for  recalling  emotions  from 
one's  past  for  dramatic  purposes]  when 
you're  playing  a  scene. 
cruise:  Yeah,  but  those  things,  you  utilize 
them  for  those  moments.  Turbulence  and 
pain  and  loneliness  and  isolation  and  great 
joy,  exuberance  . . .  certainly,  parents  di- 
vorcing [Cruise's  parents  split  up  when  he 
was  12].  Punching  someone  for  the  first 
time,  getting  beat  up.  I  mean,  all  those 
things.  But  it's  not  just  one  thing.  There 
are  different  defining  moments.  I  can  talk 
about  moments  I've  learned  the  most  from. 
Seeing  my  mother  struggle  [raising  four 
children  by  herself  while  working  three 
jobs].  Those  nights  were  certainly  defining 
moments.  Seeing  what  she  went  through  in 
raising  us.  She  had  to  play  both  roles.  I  was 
fortunate.  I  had  a  great,  cool  mother. 
crowe:  But  you  weren't  a  classic  film  geek, 
who  sat  in  a  dark  room  and  learned  what 
life  was  all  about  from  movies.  You  lived  it 
as  well  as  watched  it. 

cruise:  Yeah.  I  watched  it  and  I  lived  it.  My 
life  was  moving  to  different  schools  every 
year.  My  life  was,  you  know,  you  gotta  learn 
to  survive  in  that  environment  and  peer 
pressure  and  being  the  new  geek.  I  never  felt 
myself  to  be  the  cool  guy.  I  kinda  learned  the 
hard  way.  My  mother  just  said,  Treat  peo- 
ple the  way— it  sounds  trite,  but— treat 
people  the  way  you  want  to  be  treated.  I 
was  both  the  guy  looking  to  date  that  one 
girl  . . .  and  the  guy  whose  girl  took  a  while 
to  finally  come  around  . . .  sometimes  long 
pursuing  her.  It  was  just  up  and  down.  It 
was  all  over  the  place.  I  looked  at  it  this 
way— my  life,  my  childhood  was  an  adven- 
ture. Wherever  it  took  me,  my  mother  gave 
it  a  sense  of  adventure.  She  taught  me  that 
"even  if  it's  painful,  this  is  life,  Tom."  And 


she  had  four  kids,  four.  I  mean,  what  th  I  > 
hell.  I  admire  the  single  mother.  We'd  ca  fa 
her  the  Merry  Mary  l.ce  because,  you  kno\  pi 
her  cup  was  always  half  full.  Having  live  m 
through  that,  after  all  we  went  through,  p 
know  there's  nothing  that  can  happen  to  m  m 
that  I  can't  come  back  from  and  survivi  \ ; 
Maybe  that's  where  the  confidence  cam  I 
that  1  felt  when  I  was  a  teenager,  when  r 
was  18  and  I  made  the  [career]  decisior  M 
that  I  made.  I  said,  "Look,  if  I  lose  it  al  b 
well,  what's  that,  you  know?  What  differenc  no 
does  it  make?"  Is  it  something  I  have  to  dc  il  I 
You  can't  know  how  it  will  turn  out.  An  iii 
you  can't  worry  about  two  years  with  Stai  I : 
ley  Kubrick.  It  was  a  choice  that  I  mad<  p 
And  I  did  it.  And  I  feel  very  satisfied  b  ,  1 
that.  And  it  was  everything,  you  know,  an  p 
then  some.  [Laughs.]  And  I  mean,  in  both  h 
good  way  and  a  . . . 

i\ 

[Those  days  with  Kubrick  are  clearly  sti  :  1 

with  him.  Cruise  searches  for  the  righ  I 
word  for  a  long  moment.] 

I 
crowe:  And  in  a  stressful  way? 
cruise:  Oh  man,  it  was  stressful.  God,  was    m 
stressful.  Are  you  kidding?  Making  a  movi 
with  your  wife  and  with  Stanley  Kubrick  I 
And  Nic  and  I  just  alone,  we  work  reall 
well  together.  The  two  of  us  feed  off  eac  n 
other.  Her  spontaneity— that's  what  I  lov  n 
about  her  acting.  She  never  holds  back,  ne\  1 
er  has  a  plan.  She's  surprising.  Just  that  mc 
ment  she  added  early  in  the  film  when  sh  i& 
raises  her  fingers  and  says  [performing  th  I 
line  with  a  fan's  relish],  "I'm  mar-ried."  Star  I 
ley  loved  that  about  her.  He  called  her  hi  I 
thoroughbred.  But  just  the  subject  matter.    I 
mean,  to  look  at  that  stuff  together  and  gi  I 
through  that.  You  know,  our  marriage  i 
stronger  because  of  it.  And  our  friendship  i  I 
deeper  because  of  it.  And  that's  the  way  it  is  I 
crowe:  Did  you  feel  Stanley  let  the  tean  I 
down  by  dying? 

cruise:  [Long pause]  He's  probably  pissed  abou  I 
dying.  Nobody  could  be  more  pissed  about  i  I 
than  Stanley.  The  fact  of  him  not  being  ther  I 
for  the  release  of  his  movie  would  have  jus  I 
infuriated  him.  [Laughs.] 
crowe:  Anything  but  that! 
cruise:  Anything  but  that.  So  there  are  a  I 
those  emotions.  There's  the  bitter  disappoint  t 
ment  at  losing  a  friend.  All  of  those  element  I 
are  in  there.  It's  just  . . .  just  raw  emotion. 
crowe:  Since  you've  got  kids,  how  an(  I 
where  do  you  rehearse  a  line  [from  Magno  r 
Ha]  like  "Respect  the  cock,  tame  the  cunt"  [ 
cruise:  With  the  doors  closed!  [Laughs.] 
know.  I  know.  I  didn't  do  it  around  the  kids  I 
I  did  have  to  practice  it.  I  got  into  work  I 
ing  with  the  language.  Because  I  wanted  i  I 
to  be  like  Ali.  Ali  was  one  of  the  guys  tha  I 
I  thought  of.  Because  of  his  ability  wit!  I 
language,  how  he  would  keep  it  going.  Yoi  I 
hear  the  rap  these  guys  give    not  that  Ali  ii 
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ink  T.  J.  Mackey,  but  just  his  ability  with 
guage.  The  rhythm  and  the  rhymes. 
>we:  Paul  Anderson  [Magnolia's  director] 
;  said  that  he  wanted  to  write  a  part  that 
i  couldn't  turn  down.  And  it  seems,  with 
father  relationship,  that  he  keyed  into  a 
y  personal  issue  with  you.  [In  the  film, 
ickey  visits  his  father's  deathbed  after  a 
ig  estrangement.  Cruise  didn't  speak  to 
own  father  for  four  or  five  years  after  his 
■ents'  divorce;  they  had  a  single  meeting 
:  long  before  Cruise's  father's  death  in 
>4]  Did  you  talk  about  that  with  Paul? 
use:  I  asked.  He  said  no,  he  didn't  know, 
at  [deathbed]  scene  isn't  the  reason  I  did 
movie.  When  I  read  it,  I  thought,  When 
you  get  to  have  a  chance  to  create  semi- 
's like  that?  I'm  an  actor.  I'd  never  played 
haracter  like  that.  I  like  humor.  I  thought 
vas  dark  and  funny.  And  that's  what  I  fo- 
;ed  on,  working  on  the  humor.  The  bitter 
mor  of  that.  I  didn't  do  it  [because  of  the 
ler  relationship].  In  the  script,  it  said, 
ie  gets  to  the  door  and  he  breaks  down." 
id  I  said,  "Look,  I  don't  feel  that."  I  was 
iking  for  a  way  to  make  this  guy  human.  I 
>ught  it  was  funny  that  he  was  afraid  of 
s  father's]  dogs.  I  didn't  know  what  was 
ing  to  happen  when  I  got  to  the  house, 
e  whole  time  with  the  character,  I  was 
iting  on  the  edge. 

3WE:  What  do  you  say  to  the  fan  who  was 
prised  by  the  one-two  punch  of  Eyes  Wide 
ut  and  Magnolia! 

jise:  Well,  I  think  it's  important  that  you 
ow  not  every  audience  is  going  to  connect 
th  every  picture.  And  hopefully  they'll 
me  on  these  journeys  with  you.  And  I 
ink  them  for  the  support  they  gave  Eyes 
>de  Shut.  I  hope  it  promoted  conversa- 
n,  ideas.  Not  every  picture's  the  same, 
id  I  gotta  do  what  I  gotta  do.  [Laughs.] 
>  like  Bruce  Springsteen's  Nebraska.  I  love 
it  album.  It  wasn't  as  big  as  Born  in  the 
S.A.,  but  what  a  classic  album.  It  has  an 
dience  in  me.  And  I'll  still  buy  Bruce's 
ler  albums. 

owe:  Mission:  Impossible  2  is  also  some- 
ing  apart  from  what  people  expect,  a 
aiding  of  different  genres. 
uise:  It's  hard  to  predict  what  people  are 
ing  to  respond  to.  You  want  to  communi- 
te.  That's  the  challenge,  and  that's  the  fun. 
»u  look  at  Hitchcock,  and  how  he  did  it 
er  and  over  again.  Phenomenal.  Billy  Wil- 
r.  You  look  at  the  run  he  had.  I  love  act- 
g,  and  I  love  producing.  And  I  don't  take 
e  producer  credit  lightly.  It's  tricky  pro- 
icing  a  movie  like  M.I.  . . .  these  kinds  of 
ovies,  you  know,  they'll  send  you  around 
2  bend.  It  looks  easy  when  it's  done.  Hitch- 
>ck  made  it  look  easy.  But  they're  the 
ughest —  Robert  Towne  wrote  it  best,  and 
nthony  Hopkins  says  it  in  the  movie.  "It's 
>t  Mission:  Difficult,  Mr.  Hunt  . . .  it's  Mis- 
)n:  Impossible."  D 


FASHION 

Cover:  For  Tom  Cruise's  Helmut  Lang  T-shirt  and 

jeans,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com. 

Page  26:  Jennifer  Lopez's  Donna  Karan  dress  from 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  Manolo  Blahnik  shoes 

from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC;  Carrier  bracelets  and 

earrings  from  selected  Carrier  boutiques,"  Fred 

Leighton  bracelets  from  Fred  Leighton  New  York,  NYC. 

Page  42:  See  credit  for  cover. 

Page  143:  Nelly  Furtado's  Ya-Ya  jacket  from 

NYSE.,  LA.;  Danny  Flynn  for  Cloutier. 

Page  146:  Muriel  Brandolini  styled  by  Olivier 

Gerbsmann. 

Page  148:  Helen  Gurley  Brown  styled  by  Kurt  & 

Bart  for  Beauty  &  Photo;  |acket,  skirt,  and  earrings  by 

Chanel,  from  Chanel,  NYC;  shoes  by  Casadei, 

from  Chuckies,  NYC. 

Pages  154-55:  See  credit  for  cover. 

Page  159:  For  Helmut  Lang  pants,  go  to 

www.helmutlang.com;  Prada  shoes  from  Prada,  NYC. 

Pages  160-61:  Burberry  coat  from  selected 

Burberry  stores. 

Pages  168-69:  For  Jennifer  Lopez's  clothing,  see 

credits  for  page  26.  On  the  models,  clockwise  from 

bottom  left:  Satin  shirt  by  Gucci;  pants  by  Donna 

Karan,  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC.  Silk  shirt  by 

Gucci.  Pants  and  organza  shirt  by  Gucci.  Suit  by 

Donna  Karan,  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  silk 

shirt  by  Jean  Paul  Gaultier,  from  selected  Neiman 

Marcus  stores.  Silk  shirt  by  Jean  Paul  Gaultier,  from 

selected  Neiman  Marcus  stores.  Shirt  by  Roberto 

Cavalli,  from  the  Roberto  Cavalli  Boutique,  NYC.  All 

Gucci  clothing  from  selected  Gucci  boutiques. 

Pages  170-71:  For  Pierre  Balmain  Haute  Couture  by 

Oscar  de  la  Renta  dress,  call  33  I  47  20  35  34;  for 

Harry  Winston  diamond-and-platinum  drop  earnngs,  call 

800-988-4110;  Cartier  necklace  from  all  Cartier  boutiques 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover:  Sally  Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde;  Jillian 

Dempsey  for  Delux  Beauty. 

Page  26:  Garren  for  Garren  New  York  Salon;  Kevyn 

Aucoin  for  Trade. 

Page  42:  See  credits  for  cover. 

Page  143:  Cemal  for  Artist  Group  Management; 

Gucci  Westman  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priano. 

Page  146:  Muriel  Brandolini's  makeup  by  Brigitte 

Reiss-Andersen  for  Artists. 

Page  148:  Helen  Gurley  Brown's  hair  and  makeup 

by  Richard  Downs  for  Mark  Edward,  Inc. 

Page  164:  Edward  Dolman's  grooming  by  Kat 

James  for  Garren  New  York. 

Page  167:  William  Ruprecht's  and  Michael 

Sovern's  grooming  by  Tatijana  Shoan  for  Ulta. 

Pages  168-71:  See  credits  for  page  26. 

Page  232:  Bill  Flanagan's  grooming  by  Joseph  B. 

for  L'Atelier. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Page  59:  From  Photofest. 

Page  72:  Top  left  and  bottom,  from  Photofest;  top 

right,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 

Page  78:  From  Sipa  Press. 

Page  86:  From  NYT  Pictures. 

Page  90:  From  A.P./Wde  World  Photos. 

Page  94:  From  NYT  Pictures. 

Page  114:  Top  to  bottom,  by  Stephen  Jaffe/ 

The  Image  Works,  Chris  Haston/Associated  Press, 

Mike  Segar/Reuters/Archive  Photos,  Susan  Ragan/ 

Associated  Press,  from  the  Everett  Collection. 

Page  116:  Top,  from  All  Sport;  inset  from  Corbis  Sygma. 

Page  118:©  by  AFP/Corbis. 

Page  124:  From  Photosport  International. 

Page  128:  From  DPPI  France. 

Page  140:  From  Sygma. 

Page  146:  Bottom  left,  by  Gregory  Pace/Sygma. 

Page  165:  Inset,  right,  from  Solo  Syndication. 

Page  166:  Top,  from  the  Liaison  Agency;  center, 

from  Corbis  Bettmann. 

Pages  168-71:  Stefan  Beckman  for  Exposure  NY 

Pages  170—71:  Furniture  from  Newel  Art  Galleries. 

Page  174:  Top,  from  Sygma;  bottom,  from 

Associated  Press. 


Page  178:  From  MPTV. 

Page  179:  Courtesy  of  Vogue,  the  Conde  Nast  Archive. 
Pages  180—81:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from  Culver 
Pictures,  courtesy  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Sciences,  from  the  Lester  Glassner  Collection/Neal 
Peters,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection,  from  the  Lester 
Glassner  Collection/Neal  Peters,  from  MPTV,  from 
Photofest,  from  Photofest,  from  Culver  Pictures. 
Pages  182—83:  Large  photograph  from  Corbis 
Bettmann;  inset  courtesy  of  House  &  Garden,  the 
Conde  Nast  Archive. 

Pages  192-93:  All  insets  used  with  permission  of 
the  Estate  of  Stella  Kerouac,  literary  representative 
John  Sampas,  and  Sterling  Lord  Literistic  Inc.;  insets, 
center  and  right,  courtesy  of  Glenn  Horowitz 
Bookseller  Inc.;  copy  work  by  Eileen  Travell. 
Page  195:  Right,  used  with  permission  of  the  Estate  of 
Stella  Kerouac,  literary  representative  John  Sampas, 
and  Sterling  Lord  Literistic  Inc.;  copy  work  by  Eileen  Travell. 
Pages  196-97:  Left  and  inset,  right,  used  with 
permission  of  the  Estate  of  Stella  Kerouac,  literary 
representative  John  Sampas,  and  Sterling  Lord 
Literistic  Inc.;  inset,  right,  courtesy  of  Glenn  Horowitz 
Bookseller  Inc.;  copy  work  by  Eileen  Travell. 
Pages  198-99:  Bottom  left,  used  with  permission  of 
the  Estate  of  Stella  Kerouac,  literary  representative 
John  Sampas,  and  Sterling  Lord  Literistic  Inc. 
Page  225:  Courtesy  of  the  Museum  at  FIT 
Pages  226-27:  From  Corbis  Bettmann  (Betty  [left], 
Brummell,  sunbathers),  by  Gregory  Pace/Sygma 
(Jackson),  from  Corbis  Bettmann  (bellboy),  by  Joe 
Cornish/Stone  (umbrellas),  from  Culver  Pictures  (divers), 
by  Rick  Friedman/Black  Star  (huggers),  Armando 
Gallo/Retna  (Clooney),  courtesy  of  George  Eastman 
House  (Stieglitz),  by  Steve  Granitz/Retna  (Williams), 
Andrew  Hall/Stone  (watermelon),  Gary  Morrison/Stone 
(tennis  ball),  from  Photofest  (Cats),  by  Swee  Phuah/ 
Retna  (Lane),  Vittoriano  Rastelli/Corbis  (Father's  Day), 
©  by  Pierre-Auguste  Renoir/Wood  River  Gallery/ 
PictureOuest  (Renoir),  by  Sauvel/Sipa  (Monaco),  Ben 
Simmons/The  Stock  Market  (Getty),  Don  Spiro/Stone 
(baseball),  Frank  Teti/Neal  Peters  (Betty  [right]),  John 
Vachon/Corbis  (swing),  Nik  Wheeler/Corbis  (Henley). 
Page  230:  Top  left,  by  Larry  Riley/Lions  Gate  Films; 
center,  by  Jaap  Buitendijk/©  2000  by  DreamWorks 
L.L.C.  and  Universal  Pictures;  bottom  left,  by  Attila 
Dory/©  2000  by  Twentieth  Century  Fox. 
Page  232:  Top  right,  from  the  Lester  Glassner 
Collection/Neal  Peters;  bottom  left,  from  Bettmann. 
Page  234:  Top,  by  Marion  Ettlinger. 
Page  236:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden/Smithsonian  Institution/Hood 
Museum  of  Art,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H/Gift 
of  James  J.  Meeker,  in  Memory  of  Lee  English, 
Class  of  '58;  bottom  left,  both  by  Jamie  Reid/Retna. 
Page  239:  By  Fourlegs  Photography  (Buckley),  Ken 
Halloran/Retna  (O'Connor),  Mathew  Photo  (King). 
Page  240:  Top,  clockwise  from  bottom  left,  from 
FPG,  from  the  Lester  Glassner  Collection/Neal 
Peters,  from  Photofest,  from  the  CBS  Photo  Archive, 
from  FPG,  from  the  Everett  Collection.  Bottom, 
clockwise  from  far  left,  by  Michael  LewisA^HI,  from 
Discovery  Communications  Inc.,  from  Comedy 
Central,  from  H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 
Page  242:  Left,  from  AFP/Corbis  (Pope), 
by  Fourlegs  Photography  {People,  US),  Steve 
Granitz/Retna  (Apple,  Casey,  Spacey),  Jeremy 
Horner/Corbis  (India),  Dan  Lecca  (Palm  Beach), 
Sam  Levi/Retna  (black  tie,  Houston),  Wally 
McNamee/Corbis  (margarita),  Doug  Peters/ 
Retna/AII  Action  (Ben,  Puff  Daddy),  from  Neal  Peters 
(Mrs.  Robinson),  by  Philip  Reeson/Retna 
(acupuncture),  John  Spellman/Retna  (Palmer), 
from  Stockbyte/PictureOuest  (Rollerblades),  by 
Theodore  Wood/Retna/Camerapress  (Dalai  Lama); 
bottom  right,  from  BlowTheDotOutYourAss.com. 
Page  244:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Henry 
McGee/Globe  Photos,  Steve  Sands/Corbis  Outline, 
Henry  McGee/Globe  Photos,  Pacha/Corbis,  Lisa 
Rose/Globe  Photos,  from  Corbis  Bettmann,  by 
Timothy  Greenfield -Sanders/Corbis  Outline,  Alec 
Michael/Globe  Photos,  Andrea  Renault/Globe 
Photos,  from  AFP/Corbis  Bettmann,  by  Lisa 
Rose/Globe  Photos,  from  Globe  Photos. 
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3Tvu>uxjJx  thjc  LookLng,  Q  Loaa, 

A  vintage  fashion  photograph  from 

Harper's  Bazaar,  March  1947, 

by  Louise  Dahl-Wolf,  the  subject  of 

a  retrospective  opening  at  the  Fashion 

Institute  of  Technology  this  month. 

(June  13  to  August  12,  the  Museum 

at  FIT.,  New  York  City.) 
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THURSDAY 


Grand  Prix  de  Monaco 
starts  today.  Through 
the  fourth.  Cute  guys 
who  need  a  shave. 
Spiffy  sports  cars 
careening  through  the 
South  of  France.  Today 
they're  handing  out 
prizes  to  the  survivors. 


"American  Pictures  1961-1967: 
Photographs  by  Dennis  Hopper," 
MAK  Center  for  Art  and 
Architecture,  Los  Angeles. 
The  actor-director's  portraits  of 
Andy  Warhol,  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  John  Cage,  and 
more.  See  what  Hopper  was 
doing  before  he  found  his  true 
calling:  playing  creeps. 


SATURDAY 


Benjamin  Britten's  opera 

Billy  Budd,  the  Los  Angeles  Opera. 

Purportedly,  a  deeply 

provocative  exploration  of  the 

nature  of  good  and  evil. 

In  fact,  a  highly  effective  method 

of  inducing  beauty  sleep. 

Insomniacs  take  note:  „ 

performances  also  the  6th,         £&•  SS. 

9th,  11th,  14th,  17th. 


Encounters:  New  Art  from 
i|d,"  the  National  Gallery, 
jndon.  Until  September  1 7. 

esumably,  this 
leans  adding  a 
irinkler  system 
i  Renoir's 

Gid  with  a 
Catering  Can. 


n 

irst  day  of  summer, 
itrty-nine  days  until  you 
irink  leaves  town. 


^ndy  Goldsworthy: 
nowballs  in 
ummer,"  the  Barbican 
entre,  London.  Melting 
lowballs  in  selected  locations 
iroughoutthe  city.  Go  early, 
>  avoid  puddles. 


American  Dance  Festival  2000, 
"Landmarks  &  Landscapers," 
Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Through  July  22.  Works  from 
Trisha  Brown,  Mark  Dendy,  Doug  Varone, 
Mark  Morris,  and  others. 

Miniatures  International  show,  Saint 
Simons  Island,  Georgia.  Think  Trekkies 
are  fanatics?  You  obviously  haven't 
met  collectors  of  miniature  artwork. 


The  U.S.  Open 
Championship  begins 
at  Pebble  Beach. 
Golf-playing  freelancers 
everywhere  try  to 
pass  themselves 
off  as  sportswriters. 
Men! 


your   ^^^fl 


zz 

I  Second  day  of  Art  31  Basel,  the 
1  world's  largest  contemporary-art  fair, 
Basel,  Switzerland.  Through  June  26. 
You  should  be  over  your  jet  lag  by 
now,  so  get  up,  put  on  some  sensible 
shoes,  and  go  get  some  culture. 


Connecticut  Early  Music 
Festival,  New  London. 
Through  June  25. 
A  concert  series  of  1 7th- 
and  1 8th-century  music 
performed  on  period 
instruments.  This  should 
teach  Calendar  Girl  the 
difference  between  a  viol 
and  a  viola  da  gamba 
once  and  for  all. 


The  opening  of  a  re-creation 
of  an  1884  roundhouse, 
where  steam  locomotives  were 
repaired.  At  the  Henry  Ford 
Museum  &  Greenfield  Village  in 
Michigan.  Uh,  this  item  must  have 
been  meant  for  Calendar  Boy . . . 

The  Betty  Picnic  is  held  in  Tom  r 
Pierce  Park,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 
If  your  name  is  Betty— or  you  like  girls 
named  Betty— you  know  where  to  go. 


16 

Shaft  opens,  starring 
Samuel  L.  Jackson 
and  Vanessa  Williams. 
The  expression 
"Shut  yo'  mouth!" 
re-enters  the  lexicon. 


The  three-day  Goodwood  Festival 
of  Speed,  Goodwood  House, 
West  Sussex,  England.  (This  is  the 
Ascot  of  motor  sport,  so  dress 
accordingly.)  There  will  be  aerobatic 
Red  Arrow  displays  and  races  on 
the  estate  driveway.  Imagine. 


17 

"The  Photography 

of  Alfred  Sheglitz: 

Georgia  O'Keeffe's 

Enduring  Gift," 

the  George 

Eastman  House, 

Rochester,  New 

York.  Photographs  were  donated 

by  Stieglitz's  wife  in  the  70s  and  80s 

She  also  gave  away  his  golf 

dubs.  Would  love  to  know 

where  they  are  now. 


24 

"Les  Grooms 
dans  la  Flute 
en  Chantier,"  or 
"The  Bellboys  in 
The  Tragic  Flute/' 
the  Barbican  Centre, 
London.  Grand  Hotel 
bellhops  perform  Mozarf  s 
famous  opera.  Lamest 
excuse  yet  for  not  bringing 
the  luggage  up  to  the  room 


>8 

he  Henley  Royal  Regatta, 
ow,  row,  row  your  boat . . . 
ife  is  but  an  excuse  to  drink 
imms  Cup. 


29 


The  Whitney  Museum 
presents  75  of 
Alice  Neei's 
"unflinching  paintings 
of  her  friends  and 
neighbors." 
Note:  any  portraits 
of  Calendar  Girl  should 
be  "flinching." 


30 

The  Perfect  Storm,  starring  cute  cute 
George  Clooney,  opens  the 
very  day  after  the  tall  ships  set  sail 
from  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
How's  that  for  dramatic  irony? 
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American  Addict 

DENIS  JOHNSON'S  STORIES 
ON-SCREEN 

•  alvation  comes  in  the  strang- 
est places.  This  was  especial- 
ly true  in  the  1970s,  a  decade 
of  strange  places.  The  drug-addict 
hero  of  Jesus'  Son,  played  by  Billy 
Crudup.  is  so  literally  and  spiritually 
anesthetized  that  it  takes  something 
as  piercing  as  a  grieving  woman's 
screams  to  jolt  him  into  the  world 
outside  his  overly  medicated  cerebel- 
lum. "What  a  pair  of  lungs,"  he  tells 
us.  "It  felt  great  to  be  alive  to  hear 
it."  Well,  that's  a  start.  Director  Ali- 
son Maclean  has  managed  the  rare 
feat  of  turning  literary  conceits— 
Jesus'  Son  is  based  on  the  collection 
of  linked  short  stories  by  Denis 
Johnson— into  film  poetry.  Saman- 
tha  Morton.  Jack  Black,  and  Denis 
Leary  are  superb  in  supporting 
roles,  while  Crudup's  performance 
suggests  what  Keanu  Reeves  might 
be  like  if  he  could  act.  But  I've  done 
the  movie  a  disservice  by  not  yet 
mentioning  how  funny  most  of  it  is. 

(Rating:  ***'A)  —BRUCE  HANDY 


COMING 


ATTRACTIONS 


For  Love  or  Money 

THE  HUGHES  BROTHERS'  CINEMA  VERITE 

American   Pimp,    the  first  docu- 
mentary to  come  from  the  twin 
directors  Allen  and  Albert     i 
Hughes  (Menace  II  Society,  Dead  Presi- 
dents), is  a  brilliant,  alarmingly  honest     I 
portrait   of   street   pimps,   both   active     ™ 

and  retired.  At  the  center  of  the  film  is  Rosebudd,  who  worked  the  streets 
of  Los  Angeles  for  20  years  and  is  now  retired  and  living  the  suburban 
dream  with  his  wife  (who,  we  learn,  used  to  be  one  of  his  "bitches")  and 
kid.  Another  charismatic  pimp  we  meet  is  Payroll,  who  brags  that  "there  isn't  a  woman 
alive  today  that  didn't  at  least  once  think  about  the  idea  of  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
a  prostitute."  The  pimps  never  cease  to  amaze.  The  Hughes  brothers  effectively  inter- 
cut famous  cinematic  images  of  the  pimp  prototype,  simultaneously  confirming  and 
shattering  the  audience's  preconceived  notions  about  the  pimp  lifestyle.  The  film  isn't 
the  type  of  mundane  "day  in  the  life  of"  you  might  find  on  A&E,  but  rather  a  gripping 
and  entertaining  examination  of  a  culture  which,  while  marginally  appreciated,  has 
yet  to  be  fully  explored.  (Rating:  •*•)  -KRISTA  SMITH 


WORKING    ; 
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This  Crowe  Flies 

RIDLEY  SCOTT'S  NEW  FILM,  GLADIATOR 


'■ 


MAXIMUS 

POWER 

Russell  Crowe 

in  Gladiator. 
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n  the  spectacular  battle  scene  at  the  beginning  of 
Gladiator;  Ridley  Scott's  sweeping  chariots-and- 
coliseums  epic,  a  Roman  warrior  casts  a  jaundiced 
gaze  on  the  toothless,  soon-to-be-plundered  barbar- 
ian hordes.  "People,"  he  says  wearily,  "should  know 
when  they're  conquered."  A  great  line,  yes,  but  one  which 
suggests  that  even  the  most  old-school  cinematic  genre,  re- 
vived four  decades  after  Ben-Hur  and  Spurtucus,  has  fallen 
victim  to  Hollywood's  creeping  irony  epidemic.  As  it  turns 
out,  though.  Gladiator  is  refreshingly,  thunderously  irony- 
free.  Thank  God  for  that.  Thanks  also  for  the  ascendant 
Russell  Crowe,  pitch-perfect  as  the  steely  Roman  general 
Maximus,  who  finds  himself  usurped  by  his  lily-livered  rival 
to  the  Roman  throne,  Commodus  (the  talented  young 
Joaquin  Phoenix),  cast  into  slavery,  and  literally  forced  to  fight  for  his  life,  gladiator-style.  This  is,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  gladiator  movie,  replete  with  duels,  cheering  throngs  of  peasants,  fist-pumping 
speeches  about  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  gruesome  battles  in  which  proud  warriors  are  variously 
garroted,  beheaded,  and  flayed.  But  it's  a  gladiator  movie  in  the  way  that  Titanic  was  a  sinking-ship 
movie:  it's  David  Lean  by  way  of  WWF  SmackDown.  The  fight  scenes,  which  approach  Terrence 
Malick  territory,  are  some  of  the  best  in  recent  memory.  Even  the  amateur  ironists  among  us  will 
occasionally  hope  that  one  of  the  legless  barbarians  will  bounce  onto  his  stumps  and  yell,  "It's  only 
a  flesh  wound!"  But  to  hell  with  the  ironists.  Long  live  Rome.  (Rating:  ••••)         — ned  zeman 


Trailer  of  the  month:  X-Men.  Director:  Bryan  Singer.  Starring:  Patrick  Stewart,  Ian  McKellen, 
Halle  Berry.  Coming  to  a  theater  near  you:  July  14.  Trailer  style:  Horror-comix  impressionism.  Features 
a  roll  call  of  futuristic  freaks  with  names  such  as  Magneto,  Toad,  Mystique,  and  Wolverine.  An  homage  to: 
The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau  (scientist  oversees  legions  of  mutant  creatures);  Frankenstein  (audience  urged 
to  regard  repulsive  monsters  as  feeling,  caring  individuals).  Guesswork  story  summary:  Evolutionary  glitch 
spawns  blue-scaled  mermaid,  woman  with  blind  white  eyes,  and  several  werewolves.  Obtuse  politicians  call 
for  their  destruction,  not  realizing  that  some  mutants  arc  allies.  Kindly  Englishman  Patrick  Stewart  leads  the  good 
mutants;  sinister  Englishi.ian  Ian  McKellen  leads  the  bad.  Creatures  duke  it  out  with  one  another  in  noinsh, 
post-Giuliani  New  York  City.    X  filled  set  piece:  High  atop  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  supematurally  limber 
dog-men  face  off  in  gymnastic  battle  to  the  death.  Should  appeal  to:  Ritalin-popping  skateboarders,  grumpy 
postal  workers,  unrepentant  Planet  of  the  Apes  lans.  (Rating:  •**)     Walter  kirn 
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"*he#1  Tasting 

"bdka  In  The  World. 

1 998,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  of  Chicago  conducted  a  blind 
;te  test  of  more  than  80  vodkas. They  awarded  points  based 

smoothness,  nose,  and  most  importantly,  taste.  Of  all 
2  vodkas,  Grey  Goose®  Vodka  emerged  victorious, 
:eiving  96  points  out  of  a  possible  1 00. 

unded  in  1 98 1,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  conducts  tests  in 
pecially  designed  lab  that  minimizes  external  factors  and 
iximizes  panelists'  concentration. The  Institute  selects 
Iges  based  on  their  expertise,  and  its  tasting  and 
Dring  procedures  are  widely  praised  as 
2  best  in  the  industry. 
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lik  Vodka 

Country 

GREY  GOOSE  VODKA 

FRANCE 

Canadian  Iceberg  Vodka 

Canada 

Stolichnaya  Gold  Vodka 

Russia 

Staraya  Moskva  Premium 

Russia 

Van  Hoo  Vodka 

Belgium 

Stolichnaya  Vodka 

Russia 

Tanqueray  Sterling  Vodka 

England 

Rain  1995  Harvest  Vodka 

USA 

Ketel  One  Vodka 

Holland 

Wyborowa  Vodka 

Poland 

Kremlyovskaya  Vodka 

Russia 

Finlandia  Vodka  of  Finland 

Finland 

Alps  French  Vodka 

France 

Skyy  Vodka 

USA 

Original  Polish  Vodka 

Poland 

Glenmore  Special 

USA 

Fleischmann's  Royal  Vodka 

USA 

Mr.  Boston  Vodka 

USA 

Pole  Star  Vodka 

Poland 

Luksusowa  Potato  Vodka 

Poland 

Absolut  Vodka 

Sweden 

Cardinal  Vodka 

Holland 

Barton  Vodka 

USA 

Barclay's  Vodka 

USA 

Amazon  Vodka 

Brazil 

Skol  Vodka 

USA 

SmirnoffVodka 

USA 

Crystal  Palace  Vodka 

USA 

Belvedere 

Poland 

Schenley 

USA 

Mr.  Boston's  Riva  Vodka 

USA 
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Flanagan  exudes  music-industry  insiderism:  he  used  to  be  the  editor 
of  Musician  magazine  and  is  now  the  editorial  director  of  VH-1.  That 
his  first  novel  is  called  A&R— industry  shorthand  for  "artists  and  reper- 
tory," as  the  domain  of  record-label  talent  coddlers  is  known— suggests 
that  he  has  crafted  a  corrosively  cynical,  seen-it-all  expose  of  the  cutthroat  world  to 
which  he's  long  been  privy:  a  What  Makes  Sammy  Hum.  But  while  A&R.  out  from 
Random  House  this  month,  is  indeed  rife  with  knowing,  winking  detail-  "Booth, 
DeGaul  and  Cokie  planted  themselves  at  the  front  of  the  section  behind  the  good- 
looking  hired  ovation-starters  who  make  the  Grammys  seem  exciting  to  people 
watching  on  TV"— it  turns  out  to  be  a  refreshingly  idealistic  book.  A&R  is  defined  by 
the  struggle  of  its  protagonist,  a  promising  young  A&R  man  named  Jim  Cantone,  to 
remain  a  guy  who's  in  it  for  the  music  rather  than  for  the  money.  These  two  diverg- 
ing paths  are  embodied  by  Wild  Bill  DeGaul,  the  lovably  eccentric  founder  and 
C.E.O.  of  Worldwide  Records,  the  major  label  where  Jim  works,  and  J.  B.  Booth, 
DeGaul's  suit-wearing  number  two,  who  is  plotting  a  coup  to  topple  the  chief  and 
take  over.  This  plotline  has  obvious  resonances  in  the  music  industry,  and  Flanagan 
says  he's  already  had  to  wave  off  advance  readers  who  have  insisted  that  DeGaul  is 
a  stand-in  for  either  Island  Records  founder  Chris  Blackwell  or  Arista  Records 
founder  Clive  Davis.  Any  resemblances  are  coincidental,  Flanagan  asserts,  but  even 
he  is  flabbergasted  by  how  life  has  imitated  his  art.  "The  Clive  Davis  thing  is  so 
close,  it's  amazing,"  he  says.  He'd  already  finished  the  first  draft  when  Bertelsmann, 
the  German  parent  company  of  Arista,  intimated  that  it  was  going  to  put  Davis  out 
to  pasture,  just  as  NOA,  the  Swedish  parent  company  of  WorldWide,  tries  to  do 
with  DeGaul  in  A&R.  Flanagan's  sympathies  clearly  lie  with  the  old-line  visionaries. 
"This  is  a  subject  people  are  interested  in  because  it's  coming  to  an  end,"  he  says. 
"Pop  music  is  going  back  to  the  pre-rock  era— good-looking  guys  and  girls  singing 
other  people's  tunes,  having  a  few  hits,  and  then  disappearing.  The  eccentric  entre- 
preneurs supporting  eccentric  artists— the  Chris  Blackwells,  Clive  Davises,  Mo  Os- 
lins,  Ahmet  Erteguns— that's  all  part  of  a  great,  bygone  era  now."        — david  kamp 


The  Few,  the  Tough, 
the  Freeloading 

A  JOURNO  BAR  IN  CHELSEA 


For  the  bombed- 
out  reporter,  or 
lor  the  merely 
bombed,  there 
has  always  been  the 
correspondents'  bar. 
Where  two  or  three  scribes 
are  gathered  together,  there 
will  be  reminiscences  of  the 
Europa  in  Belfast,  the  Holiday  Inn 
in  Sarajevo,  the  Commodore  in  Beirut,  the  Camino 
Real  in  San  Salvador,  the  American  Colony  in 
Jerusalem,  or  old  Charlie's  in  Cyprus.  Most  of  these 
gathering  places  are  or  were  hotel  bars,  but  then 
remember  Rick's  Cafe  in  Casablanca  . . . 

New  York  needs  its  own  writerly  watering  hole. 
So  maintains  Sebastian  Junger,  author  of  The 
Perfect  Storm  and  a  veteran  of  Kosovo,  and  his 
colleague  Scott  Anderson,  who  did  thirsty  work  in 
Chechnya.  With  their  partners,  Jerome  O'Connor 
and  Nanette  Burstein  (Oscar-nominated  for  On  the 
Ropes),  they  propose  a  literary  and  journalistic  resort 
at  the  junction  of  23rd  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  in 
moderately  deep  Chelsea.  Not  only  will  resident 
and  visiting  journos  find  a  roost,  but  there  shall  be 
readings  from  new  books  and  screenplays,  a  lounge, 
a  garden,  and  a  woodstove,  and  the  possibility 
of  outdoor  pool  tables.  Smoking  allowed  in  the  area 
of  the  30-foot  bar.  No  door  policy. 

What  to  call  this?  Having  heard  that  a  successful 
name  suggestion  would  lead  to  a  lifetime  of  free 
drinks,  I  proposed  Greene's,  in  honor  of  a  famous 
journo-novelist.  I'll  have  to  pay  for  my  own,  though, 
because  it's  to  be  called  the  Half  King,  in  memory  of 
a  local  Indian  chieftain  who  was  able  to  play  each  side 
off  the  other  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  That's 
the  right  spirit,  at  any  rate.  —Christopher  hitchens 


WORLD  BEAT 
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Financial  information  takes  on 
a  whole  new  form.  Just  For  women. 


Introducing  Women's  Financial  Network.  A  smart  community 
of  professional  women  sharing  what  they  know  with  women  who 
need  to  know-how  to  invest  in  the  market,  manage  debt,  get  a  loan, 
pay  bills,  start  out,  start  over,  plan  for  retirement  and  more.  Log  on  to 
wfn.com  now  and  get  instant  access  to  a  network  of  professional  financial 
advisors.  Learn  how  to  keep  your  sanity  in  this  volatile  market.  Join  one 
of  our  live  financial  therapy  discussions  and  gain  financial  insight  from 
women  who've  been  in  your  shoes.  It's  all  here.  And  it's  all  about  you. 
It's  your  future.  What  are  you  waiting  for? 
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citing   bored   is   not   al- 
lowed. I  put  a  large  cab- 
bage leaf  on  my  head  when  1  have 
a  headache.  I  go  to  as  many  par- 
tics  as  I  possibly  can."  No,  dar- 
ling, those  aren't  scraps  of  my  di- 
ary. It's  the  precocious,  potbellied 
princess  of  the  Plaza  giving  in- 
structions on  how  to  behave  in 
Eloise's  Guide  to  Life  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  by  Kay  Thompson,  with 
illustrations  by  Vanity  Fair  contrib- 
utor and  national  treasure  Hilary  Knight.  It's  a  small  world  after  all:  The  Little 
Prince  (Harcourt  Brace)  is  100:  to  celebrate,  kingly  translator  Richard 
Howard  reimagines  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery's  children-of-all-ages  inter- 
galactic  classic.  The  Diary  of  Melanie  Martin,  by  Carol  Weston  (Knopf  Chil- 
dren's), confides  the  ruminations  of  a  10-year-old  vacationing  in  Italy. 

Also  this  month:  The  sadistically  witty  David  Sedaris  goes  French  in 
Me  Talk  Pretty  One  Day  ( Little,  Brown),  a  devastatingly  funny  collection 
of  essays  guaranteed  to  make  you  cry  "Oncle!"  "Open  the  pod-bay  doors, 
HAL"  . . .  it's  Kubrick  (Grove),  a  peel-your-eyes-wide  gaze  at  the  life  of 
the  mythic  recluse  and  compulsive  filmmaker  by  the  co-screenwriter  of 
Full  Metal  Jacket,  Michael  Herr.  The  large  and  in-charge  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst's  flirtations  with  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Louis  B.  Mayer  are  docu- 
mented in  David  Nasaw's  utterly  absorbing  bio,  Tlw  Chief  (Houghton  Mifflin).  The  Brows- 
er's Ecstasy  (Counterpoint)  is  Geoffrey  O'Brien's  rapturous  meditation  on  reading.  Russell 
Banks's  Tlw  Angel  on  the  Roof  (HarperCollins)  collects  30  years  of  classic  stories,  old  and 
new.  Tlie  Toy  Collector  (Bloomsbury)  is  James  Gunn's  hilariously  itchy  debut.  Like  fellow 
immigrant  Nabokov,  Sarajevan  Alelcsandar  Hemon  writes  powerfully  in  his  adopted  lan- 
guage, debuting  with  the  story  collection  Tlie  Question  of  Bruno  (Doubleday).  Lisa  Eisner 
and  Roman  Alonso  got  celebrities  and  fashionistas  to  pony  up  photos  of  themselves  in  their 
golden  moment  of  sartorial  perfection  in  Height  of  Fashion  (Greybull).  The  winningly  smart 
and  ever  so  charming  Richard  Stengel's  brief  history  of  flattery,  You're  Too  Kind  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  is  not  only  a  primer  on  how  to  ingratiate  but  also  a  history  of  sucking  up,  from 
chimps  de-fleaing  one  another  to  the  Mr.  Rogers  of  Manipulation,  Mr.  Dale  Carnegie.  In 
Tlie  Wliite  Sharks  of  Wall  Street  (Lisa  Drew),  Diana  B.  Henriques  remembers  the  ruthless 
and  audacious  Thomas  Mellon  Evans,  the  original  corporate  raider,  who  set  the  greed  stan- 
dard. New  York  Press  columnist  Jonathan  Ames  pools  his  mildly  perverted  and  wildly 
amusing  columns  in  What's  Not  to  Love  (Crown).  Deyan   Sudjic's  John  Pawson  Works 
(Phaidon),  which  includes  photographs  by  Todd  Eberle,  streamlines  the  design  aesthetic 
of  one  of  Minimalism's  most  esteemed  practitioners.  In  Streetsmart  (St.  Mar- 
tin's), Nicholas  Coleridge  accessorizes  his  fashionable  and  in-the-know  thriller 
with  peerless  detail.  The  Long  Journey  Home  (August  Press),  edited  by  Caitlin 
Fitzgerald  and  Alexandra  Rowley,  is  an  on-the-road  diary  of  Renaissance  wild 
man  Robert  Fulton  Jr.'s  epic  1932  motorcycle  voyage  around  the  world  in  18  months. 
The  romantic  Rescue  Me  (Simon  &  Schuster)  is  screenwriter  Gigi  Levangie  Grazer's 
first  novel.  From  cocktail  shakers  to  bedside  clocks,  J.  Stewart  Johnson's  American 
Modern  1925-1940  (Abrams)  salutes  the  aesthetic  pio- 
neers who  brought  modern  design  to  the  masses.  You  bet 
your  life  you're  gonna  wanna  pick  up  Stefan  Kanfer's 
Groucho  (Knopf),  a  bio  of  one  of  comedy's  most  irrev- 
erent forefathers.  Short-story  writer  Steven   Rinehart 
makes  a  head-snapping  debut  with  Kick  in  the  Head 
(Doubleday).  An  American  furniture  scholar  living  in 
Paris  (say  no  more)  is  drawn  into  a  gay  affaire  de 
coeur  in  Edmund  White's  The  Mar- 
ried Man  (Knopf).  In  Myself  Wlien  I 
Am  Real:  Tlie  Life  and  Music  of  Charles 
Mingus  (Oxford),  Gene  Santoro  riffs 
on  the  life  of  the  Angry  Man  of  Jazz, 
an  ill-behaved,  volcanic  genius  prone 
to  pushing  pianos  down  stairs. 

"Sometimes  I  have  a  temper  fit, 
but  not  very  often." 
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. .  -m  bottom: 

the  Little  Prince  pulls  up  the 

baobab;  a  self-portrait  of 

the  intrepid  Robert  Fulton  Jr.; 

future  V.F.  fashion  director 

Elizabeth  Saltzman,  1970; 

John  Pawson's  design  for  the 

Young  Vic  Theatre  in  London, 

2000;  Walter  Dorwin 

Teague's  design  Camera 

and  Box,  1930; 

Gigi  Levangie  Graxer. 
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Nov.  28,  1970.  Confiscated  while  passing  to  girlfriend  in  study  hall. 
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A  XOVEL  BY 


*  Jacqueline  Susan n 

AUTHOR    OF  EVERY  NIGHT,  JOSEPHINE! 


June  30,  2000.  Retrieve  on  Alibris  for  30th  class  reunion. 
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Books  you  thought  you'd  never  find. 


His  Day  in  the  Sun 

ED  RUSCHA  IN  RETROSPECT 

It's  almost  impossible  to  think  about 
the  Los  Angeles  art  scene  without 
flashing  on  Ed  Ruscha.  Along  with 
David  Hockney  and  Dennis  Hopper, 
Ruscha,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
man-about-town,  has  helped  make 
Los  Angeles  its  own  kind  of  art  mecca. 
But  although  his  intensely  American  work 
has  enjoyed  an  ever  growing  following 
and  the  respect  of  his  fellow  artists  for  close  to  40  years,  it's 
only  now  that  he  is  having  his  second  major  museum  exhibition 
in  this  country.  It  opens  on  June  29  at  the  Hirshhorn  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  In  a  way  it's  good  that  it  has  taken  this  long  for 
the  museum  world  to  seriously  tune  in  to  Ruscha's  achievement, 
because  by  now  he  has  accomplished  such  a  range  of  work 
that  it  can't  be  slotted  into  just  one  genre.  What's  fascinating  is 
the  way  he  has  held  on  to  his  rather  quirky  voice  as  an  artist 


N  ICON:  Ed  Ruscha's  Standard  Station,  Amarillo, 

will  be  featured  at  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  this  month. 


and  yet  consistently  expanded  his  vision.  Painting,  photogra- 
phy, concept,  documentation,  graphics,  language— he  is  comfor- 
table with  all  of  it,  as  the  exhibition  will  make  clear.  It  will  also 
include  TWenfysix  Gasoline  Stations  and  Every  Building  on  the 
Sunset  Strip.  These. and  other  artist's  books  by  Ruscha,  which 
once  cost  around  $10  each,  epitomize  a  great  experimen- 
tal moment  in  art  in  the  late  60s,  when  idealism  and  ideas 
reigned,  not  money.  -INGRID  SISCHY 


Tea  and  Harmony 

BELLE  AND  SEBASTIAN  BEARS  ITS  SOUL 

While  U.K.  lad  bands  such  as  Oasis  and  Blur 
feud  on  the  pages  of  glossy  magazines,  Belle  and 
Sebastian,  the  seven-member  Glasgow  band, 
is  making  music  for  the  world's  more  sensitive  souls.  Founded  four 
years  ago  by  30-year-old  choirboy  Stuart  Murdoch,  Belle  and 
Sebastian  prefers  performing  in  churches  to  big  arenas.  The  band 
is  perplexed  when  it  comes  to  the  media  ("Is  this  a  ladies'  bridal 
magazine?"  one  member  asks  V.F.),  and  they  are  so  modest 
they  can't  bear  to  have  their  picture  taken.  Worshiping  in  the 
House  of  Unattainable  Loveliness,  they  make  pristine  melodies  using 
trumpets,  strings,  even  recorders,  and  sing  about  beautiful  young 
track  stars,  homesickness,  and  "Judy"  who  dreams  about  horses. 
To  Belle  and  Sebastian  fans-"twentysomethings  who  work  with 

computers,"  as  trumpet  player  Mick  Cooke  describes 
them— the  group's  oblique  lyrics,  even  when 
they  verge  on  nonsense,  express  pain  and 
elation  exquisitely.  But  with  their  fourth 
album,  Fold  Your  Hands  Child,  You  Walk 
Like  a  Peasant,  confused,  free-floating 
sexuality  has  given  way  to  a  more 
70s  soulfulness,  and  the  band's  twee 

image  may  be  starting  to  crumble. 
As  cellist  Isobel  Campbell  puts  it, 
"I  think  people  have  this 
fantasy  that  we  get  together 
and  drink  tea  and  eat  cake." 

-EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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f  I  could  have 
been  a  rock  star, 
I  wouldn't  have 
been  an  actress." 
laments  Sopranos 
dream  moll  Drea  de 
Matteo,  who  has  an 
"AC/DC"  tattoo  by 
her  navel  and  claims  to  have  more  than  200  vintage  concert  T-shirts. 
So  the  raspy-voiced,  Queens-born  actress  did  the  next-best  thing  and 
joined  Clam  Dandy,  a  fictional  gurl-band  in  the  semi-autobiographical 
rock  opera  Prey  for  Rock  and  Roll,  opening  June  15  at  CBGB's  in 
Manhattan,  produced  by  Fat  Chance  Productions,  and  written  by  a 
41-year-old  songstress  turned  tattoo  artist  named  Cheri  Lovedog.  Love- 
dog  travailed  for  13  years  through  beer  and  vomit  on  the  Hollywood 
club  circuit  trying  to  make  it  before  deciding  she  had  gotten  too  old. 
"Nobody  wants  to  see  some  old  bag  in  a  miniskirt  on  MTV"  says 
Lovedog.  "But  how  do  you  one  day  stop  doing  what  you  love?" 

Not  surprisingly,  the  show,  with  its  gritty  take  on  such  hazards  of 
the  trade  as  sex,  drugs,  and  rape,  is  more  Behind  the  Music  than 
squeaky  Christina  Aguilera  biopic.  What  would  de  Matteo's  feisty 
Sopranos  character,  Adrianna,  think  of  all  the  noise?  De  Matteo 
replies,  "If  she  took  half  the  energy  she  spends  on  her  boyfriend,  she 
could  make  even  a  band  like  this  into  superstars."    —JULIA  c  1 1 aim  in 
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IGIA  ion-Aire  Hair  Dryer 

Dry  your  hair  in  half  the  time! 

Ion  therapy  restores,  fortifies  and  beautifies  your 
hair  from  the  inside  out.  The  moisture-reducing 
properties  of  ion  therapy  combined  with  low  heat, 
and  high  speed  in  a  unique  patented  design.  Water  is 
absorbed  quickly;  drying  time  is  cut  by  up  to  50%. You'll 
notice  the  difference.  No  frizz  or  burnout,  just  beautifully  soft,  ' 
silky,  manageable  hair!  Folding  handle  for  travel.  $39.95  +  $5.95  s/h. 
Call  1-800-480-91  18  or  send  ck/m.o.  to  IGIA  Direct,  Inc.,  Dept.VFWI06, 
PMB  219,  244  Madison  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10016.  Visitwww.igia.com. 

^jfjIGIA  Therma-Spa  Paraffin  Heat  Bath 

-Ht>      IGIA  Therma-Spa  offers  the  benefits  of  heat  therapy  using 

<  paraffin  wax  to  smooth  and  moisturize  your  skin.  Dip  your 
£  J,      'hand,  elbow  or  foot  to  help  ease  muscle  pain,  aching  or 
stiffness.  Remove  it  and  paraffin  cools  to  form  a  skin-like 
therapeutic  glove,.  Recommended  by  physicians  as  well  as 
athletic  therapists.  IGIA  Therma-Spa  comes  with  6  lbs.  unscented 
wax.  Free  Terry  Mitt,  Bootie  and  liners.  Scented  3  lb.  paraffin  wax  refills  are 
available  in  Citrus,  Lavender,  Wintergreen  and  Tea  Tree.  Call  1-800-485-7571. 
Therma  Spa  Unit  $79.95  +  $12.50  s/h.  Please  Specify  Department  Code  VFWPW6. 

Kick-Start  Your  Workout  ^r^- 

-IGIA  Electro-Fit  n    3f  i 

i- 1  r.    •  i  i     i      i  Mi  .til   '] 

blectro-ht  is  a  convenient,  portable  body  massager 

system  that  massages  your  muscles  when  you  don't  have 

time  to  workout.  Electro-Fit  can  be  used  on  the  pectorals, 

shoulders,  abdominal  muscles,  the  back,  the  buttocks  and  thighs. 

V    ^A       Attach  the  battery-operated  unit  around  your  waist,  place 

■i^MM  the  pads  on  the  muscles  to  be  massaged  and  switch  on.  Call 

1-800-486-2302  or  send  ck/mo  for  $99.95  +  $9.50  s/h  to  IGIA  Direct,  Inc., 

PMB219,  Dept  VFWET6,  244  Madison  Ave.,  NY,  NY    10016.  www.igia.com. 
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Palm  Springs  Desert  Resorts 

www.DESERT-RESORTS.com 

•  (JauiedraJ  (Jity  ■  Desert  Hot  .Springs  •  Indian  Wells  •  Indie  •  La  Qmnta  ■  Palm  Desert  •  Palm  Springs '  Ranoho  Mirage  • 


www.webfinds.com 

Need  a  great  gift  idea  for  all  trie  weddings, 
bridal  showers  and  graduation  parries  you've  jus 
been  invited  to?  Come  to  www.webfinds.com  foi' 
a  selection  of  gifts  that's  right  for  any  occasion! 

Diet  Secret  of  the 
Stars. ..Drop  A  Dress 
Size  in  Just  2  Days! 

The  Original 
Hollywood 
Celebrity  Diet's™ 
clinically  proven 
juice  formula  burn 
rat  quickly,  allowi 
you  to  lose  5,  7, 
even  up  to  10 
pounds  in  just  2 
days!  Results  Guaranteed!  Special  Summe 
offer:  Buy  2  Celebrity  Diets  (each  only 
$29.95  +  s/h)  and  receive  a  third  diet     ' 
free,  plus  a  free  30-day  supply  of  Fat 
Metabolizer  Capsules  ($50.00  value  /reel 
To  order  online,  go  to  www.celebritydiet.con 
or  call  1  -800-584-4686.    For  more 
information  call  1-888-297-9638. 

Aqua  Glycolic-  For 

Younger 
Looking 
Skin 

Aqua  Glycolic, 
the  Alpha 
Hydroxy  Acid 
(AHA)  Skin 
Care  Treatment 
for  all  skin 
types.  Recommended  by  Dermatologis 
for  fine  lines,  wrinkles,  acne,  clogged 
pores,  dry  &  flaky  skin  and  scalp. 
AG  exfoliates  dead  skin  cells,  restores 
moisture  balance,  cleans  pores  and 
smoothes  imperfections  for  younger 
looking  skin.  Call  800-253-9499  or 
ask  your  pharmacist. 

Vanish  Age  Lines 
and  Wrinkles. 

Cosmetic 
Breakthrough! 

Finally  a  solution  for  age  lines 
and  wrinkles!  Vitamin  F  Face 
Serum  diminishes  the  appearan 
of  age  lines  and  wrinkles  in 
problem  areas  like  the  foreheac 
and  delicate  areas  around  the 
eyes,  mouth  and  neck.  The  seer 
is  Vitamin  F,  a  new  cosmetic 
breakthrough  which  moisturizes 
antioxidizes  and  restores  your 
skin's  elasticity — leaving  you  with  younger 
healthier  looking  skin.  Beautiful  results  in  jr 
a  few  weeks — Guaranteed!  To  order  call 
toll-free  1-800-624-9628. 
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HOT  TRACKS 


LISA  ROBINSON 


Unmoved  by  the  current  collection  of  under- 
aged  show-offs  who  churn  out  dim-witted, 
bland  pop?  Heartening  news:  this  season, 
some  real  men  sing  the  blues. 

Eric  Clapton  and  B.  B.  King  collaborate  on 
Riding  with  the  King,  an  album  of  what  Clap- 
ton loves  the  most  and  does  the  best— classic 
blues  numbers  like  "Ten  Long  Years"  and 
"Key  to  the  Highway."  All  those  teenage 
"blues  phenoms"  could  take  a  lesson  from 
Muddy  Waters's  86-year-old  pianist,  the  re- 
nowned Pinetop   Perkins,  who  sounds  as 
buoyant  as  ever  on  Back  on  Top.  Howlin'  Wolf: 
guitarist  Hubert   Sumlin  releases  Hubert  Plays 
Muddy  Waters,  with  guest  stars— including  Eric  Clapton,  who  pays 
his  debts  to  those  who  have  paid  their  dues.  And  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Luther  and  Cody  Dickinson  (sons  of  famed  Memphis 
musician-producer  Jim   Dickinson)  are  only  in  their  20s: 
Shake  Hands  with  Shorty,  the  debut  from  their  band.  North 
Mississippi  Allstars,  is  an  amazing  rush  of  seasoned,  au- 
thentic Delta  boogie-woogie. 

In  addition:  What  Time  Out  of  Mind  did  for  Bob  Dylan, 
Transcendental  Blues  ought  to  do  for  Steve  Earle  -it's  the 
finest  album  yet  from  one  of  our  most  important  talents. 
After  that  "Smooth"  ride  into  the  stratosphere  with    / 
Carlos  Santana,  Matchbox  Twenty's  Rob  Thomas  re-  / 
leases  his  band's  highly  produced  and  destined-for- 
the-charts  Mad  Season.  Extraordinary  rock  star  Richard 
Ashcroft  broke  up  the  Verve  for  the  second  time  and  releases  a  dazzling 
solo  debut.  The  eagerly  anticipated  Jejff  Buckley —Mystery  White  Boy  features  intense 
live  performances  from  the  passionate  singer  who  drowned  in  the  Mississippi  River  three  years 
ago.  The  recently  ordained  and  always  unpredictable  Sinead  O'Connor  sings  in  that  gorgeous 
voice  about  independence  and  jealousy  on  Faith  &  Courage.  A  sure  bet  for  pop  stardom  is 
emotional,  28-year-old  French  Canadian  Lara  Fabian,  who  holds  nothing  back  on  her  self-titled 
English-language  debut.  Philip  Glass  releases  Symphony  No.  3.  the  world-premiere  recording  of 
his  four-movement  symphony  for  strings.  Before  the  so-called  Latin  explosion,  there  was 
Gloria  Estefan,  who  returns  to  her  roots  with  the  Spanish  Alma  Caribena.  k.  d.  long's  In- 
vincible Summer  is  a  lush  tribute  to  the  sun,  sea,  and  sand  of  Southern  California.  It  sounds  as 
if  much  liquid  refreshment  was  consumed  during  the  recording  of  Squirrel  Nut  Zippers'  former 
co-leader  Tom  Maxwell's  delightful  solo  album,  Samsara.  Kid  Rock's  next  disc  contains  reworked 
cuts  from  his  two  early  indie  CDs.  Singer-songwriter  Kina  enters  the  diva  sweepstakes  with  a  big, 
soulful  voice  on  her  eponymous  debut.  Eminem's  new  CD  features  the  uncensored,  hilarious  version 
of  the  single  "Slim  Shady."  The  newly  engaged  Dave  Matthews,  who  practically  lives  on  the  road, 
brings  more  of  a  live  feel  to  his  fourth  studio  album.  Trends,  shmends:  Duran  Duran's  tongue-in- 
cheek-titled  Pop  Trash  has  dreamy,  romantic  songs— their  best  in  years.  It's  an  older  but  no  less  bub- 
bly and  vivacious  Hanson  who  have  bravely  re-emerged  with  a  slick  new  album  (This  Time  Around)  of 
schmaltzy  ballads,  boy-band  pop,  and  a  title  track  that's  a  dead  ringer  for  the  Black  Crowes. 

Best  of  the  boxed:  Johnny  Cash's  three-CD  career  retrospective,  Love,  God  and  Murder,  has  lin- 
er notes  from  June  Carter  Cash,  Bono,  and  Quentin  Tarantino.  Five  classic  CDs  are 
reissued  from  the  late,  legendary  tenor  saxophonist  John  Coltrane.  — -^^ 

And  for  fans  of  "Poisoning  Pigeons  in  the  Park,"  the  twisted  hu- 
mor of  Tom  Lehrer  has  been  captured  on  the  three-disc  set  The 
Remains  of  Tom  Lehrer. 

More  new  offerings:  Busta  Rhymes,  Sonic  Youth,  Carly  Simon, 
Phish,  Ja  Rule,  the  Deftones,  Angela  Via,  Holly  Palmer,  Paddy 
Casey,  Bon  Jovi,  Billy  Joel,  the  long-awaited  second  album  from 
Britney  Spears,  and-after  a  painstaking  year  and  a  half  of  tinkering 
in  the  studio    Pearl  Jam. 
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Mary  Hartman,  Mary 
Hartman  premiered  in 
January  1976.  After  325  epi- 
sodes, the  comic  soap  opera 
about  an  emotionally  numb  midwest- 
ern  housewife  went  off  the  air  in  July  1977. 
Let  us  repeat:  325  episodes  in  19  months.  By  way  of  comparison, 
M*A*S*H  managed  only  251  episodes  over  the  course  of  its  11-season 
run.  For  reasons  of  sweat  alone,  then,  executive  producer  Norman  Lear, 
star  Louise  Lasser.  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  and  creators  of  Mary  Hart- 
iiuin.  Maty  Hartman  are  long  overdue  the  honor  the  Museum  of  Televi- 
sion &  Radio  will  presently  grant  them:  a  retrospective  of  the  series'  en- 
tire run.  beginning  this  month  and  continuing  through  September  at  the 
museum's  twin  outposts  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 

No  other  show  has  so  strenuously  fused  the  bizarre  and  the  crushingly 
routine.  Lasser's  Mary,  in  pigtails  and  blue  gingham,  bore  a  studied  re- 
semblance to  Judy  Garland's  Dorothy  Gale;  her  hometown  of  Fernwood, 
Ohio,  was  a  kind  of  half-Kansas/half-Oz,  sepia-drab  but  populated  by  a 
colorful  cast  of  flashers,  swingers,  aspiring  country  singers,  and  junior 
evangelists.  In  May  1976.  at  the  height  of  the  syndicated  series'  popularity, 
a  Newsweek  cover  story  cited  critics  who  compared  Mary  Hartman  to 
"the  best  of  Cervantes,  James  Joyce,  John  Updike  and  Ingmar  Bergman." 
Well  ...  in  truth,  the  series  was  maddeningly  uneven,  often  rambling  and 
unfocused,  but  able  to  pull  itself  together  for  moments  of  weird  brilliance 
like  Mary's  nervous  breakdown  at  the  end  of  the 


first  season.  Appearing  on  a  TV  talk  show  as 
"a  typical  American  housewife,"  she  is  reduced  to 
toddlerlike  burbling  by  a  condescending  panel  of  in- 
tellectuals who  ask  questions  such  as  "Were  your  or- 
gasms better  before  Johnny  Carson?"  Lasser's  rheumy  vul- 
nerability—her greatest  asset  as  an  actress  (after  her  teeth)— ratchets  up 
the  cruelty  of  the  scene  until  the  only  possible  viewer  reaction  is  to  squirm. 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  comedy  that  was  common  on  television  in  1976,  nor 
is  it  the  sort  of  comedy  that  is  common  today.  It's  not  even  really  "funny," 
though  it  did  lead  to  one  of  the  more  amusing  bite-the-hand-that-feeds- 
you  gags  of  all  time:  Mary  is  committed  to  an  asylum  and  discovers  that 
she  and  her  fellow  inmates  are— from  hell  to  heaven— a  Nielsen  family. 

Historically  speaking,  the  most  telling  thing  about  the  series  is  its 
central  running  joke:  that  Mary,  forever  obsessing  over  "waxy  yellow 
buildup,"  has  been  lobotomized  by  advertising.  As  a  subject  for  satire, 
this  suggests  a  society  still  worried  about  the  effects  of  commercial 
culture— as  opposed  to,  say,  a  society  like  ours,  in  which  avarice  and 
irony  have  so  obliterated  the  distinction  between  entertainment  and 
advertising  that  it  feels  prudish  even  to  notice.  With  this  in  mind,  I  re- 
cently asked  Norman  Lear  if  he  thought  Mary  Hartman  had  had 
much  lasting  impact  on  TV.  "Nah,"  he  replied.  "I'd  love  to  be  able  to 
say  so,  but  no."  I'd  say  there's  a  little  Mary  in  Homer  Simpson,  but  the 
series  has  rarely  been  seen  since  it  first  left  the  air,  a 
victim  of  Lasser's  burnout.  All  the  more  reason  to  v 
savor  it  now.  —  bruce  handy 


CHANN 
THIS 


Rotten  Television  (VHj):  ils.  lead  sinful  fo>L  the  pmnk-tock.  legenda.  the  Sex.  PiAtols,, 
Johnny,  TCotten  ({John  £ydon)  spouted  intftiolic  lants.  about  sex.,  anaftchy,,  and  the 
Queen.  Tu»enty.  yeaAs.  lateft.,  lAh  is.  tei/unng.  thiA.  bat  aftt  by.  putting,  him.  in.  ftont  of  a  cam- 
ena.  and  unleashing,  him.  on  unAuspecting,  audlenceA.  looking,  \oX  the  3leetu»ood  TTlac  Behind  the  TTIuAic. 
TCottehs.  caustic  monologues,  unit  neneat  youti  faith  in  late-705.  nihiliAm  (-k-k-kVz).  The  Christopher  Lowell 
Show  (Discovery,  Channel):  Hypen.-effuAk>e  inteJuot-deaign  gn>iu  fo*L  thftifty,  rnidWAtefinehA,  Chftistophe>i  £ou*ll  (an 
alarming,  hyhnid  of  TCichaftd  SimmonA,,  TTWitha.  Steu/aJit,  and  cmeftiL  £agaAAe)  had.  tunned  his,  home-deco'i  stuw  into-  a 
dayiime-Tl/  senAation.  Jf  his.  quich-andeaAy.  decorating.  solutionA.  dout  impteAS.  (e.g..,  faux.  u/allpape)i  using.  stencilA.),  ilA  iwyith 
watching,  on  the  good  chance  he'll  spontaneously,  comhnst  (***).  The  Daily  Show  (Comedy.  CeruVial):  [Jon  SteiwiAt,  teleinAiohs.  long,- 
suffetung.  comic  nomad,  has.  finally,  found  hiA.  calling,  as.  the  hftilliantly  mordant  hmt  of  this.  neuA,-shouf  spoof.  Steu>a>it  and  his 
hand  of  cftack.  icpottefts.  conduct  inueAtiganue  tiepoUs  on  ibneJiica's.  aAAolted  a>ack.  jobs  and  quite  posAibly  the  best  campaign 
awOiage  abound,  especially,  if  you  u/arut  to  find  out  u/hich  candidate  knoutt.  whefte,  Bjo'ik  comes  flom.  (****). 
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Don't  call  me  a  shrimp. 


Why  do  they  call  me  a  shrimp  if  my  first  name  is  Jumbo? 
If  I  can  stand  up  to  beer  batter,  tempura  and  gumbo? 
I'm  colossal.  I'm  extra  large.  I'm  bigger  than  Dumbo. 
Synonymous  with  runt?  I  pay  no  heed  to  that  mumbo. 

How  can  they  call  me  a  shrimp  when  that's  not  my  size? 
In  England  I'm  surrounded  by  curry  and  in  the  colonies  fries. 
Now  don't  confuse  me  with  prawns,  that  I  despise. 
I'm  the  biggest  thing  in  shellfish,  so  when  win  you  realize? 

You  can  call  me  a  shrimp,  but  my  confidence  is  not  shaken. 

I  dominate  cuisines  from  European  to  Jamaican. 

The  Chinese  butterfly  shrimp  wrapped  in  fresh  bacon. 

Visit  epicurious.com  if  you  think  I'm  mistaken. 
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Love  Dyres 

IN  SEARCH  OF  A  SOUL  MATE  ON  Llh 


.  LEAGUE  OF 

THEIR  OWN 

RighHtuHdating.com, 

matchmaking  for  the 

educational  elite. 


am  inlo  intelegent  women"  is  the 
one  man  began  his  personal  ad 
oneandonly.com,  one  of  the  count 
dating  sites  on-line.  I  am  not  beneath    or 
above?— making  sport  of  the  sincere  attcrr 
of  others  to  reach  out  for  human  connection.  And  for  that,  I  promise  you,  nothing  i:  i 
rich  as  the  world  of  cyber-matchmaking.  For  starters,  go  to  womenbehindbars.con  J 
service  that  provides  Web  pages  for  incarcerated  women,  offering  subscribers  "a  gi 
antee  of  two  good  addresses  for  every  bad  one."  Frank  Muniz,  founder  of  the  site,  t 
USA  Today,  "Just  because  they  are  in  prison  doesn't  make  them  any  worse  than 
people  you  meet  on  the  street.  But  sometimes  it  does." 

And  yet,  a  week  of  looking  for  love  on-line  convinced  me  that  it  is  indeed  poss, 
to  Find  a  mate  on  the  Web,  as  long  as  you're  willing  to  Fill  out  more  forms  and  w 
more  essays  than  are  required  to  get  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship.  The  questionnaire 
matchmaker.com  the  best  site,  in  my  opinion— has  asked,  among  many  other  thi 
"What  happens  if  you  leave  sour  cream  out  ...  does  it  'go  good'?,"  "What  were  y 
favorite  toys  as  a  child?,"  and  "If  you  could  pick  one  superhuman  power  (such  as  cor 
book  characters  have)  what  would  you  choose?"  It  makes  the  dating  part  seem  eas; 

Whatever  your  peculiar  dating  needs,  a  matchmaking  service  exists  to  meet  them,  e; 
daily  if  they  include  rejection.  On  match.com,  I  searched  for  heterosexual  males  betw 
the  ages  of  20  and  55  who  lived  within  100  miles  of  New  York  City,  and  was  advisee 
broaden  my  search.  I  had  similar  results  on  Love@AOL.  The  specialized  sites  seemed 
promising.  There  is  rightstuffdating.com,  a  singles  scene  for  graduates  and  faculty  of 
tain  distinguished  universities  who  evidently  don't  care  to  date  anyone  with  lower  S.A 
singleswithscruples.com,  "where  singles  meet  based  on  the  mutual  belief  that  chara 
and  integrity  matter";  generous.net,  a  fat-pride  matchmaking  site;  veggiedate.com  ( 
explanatory);  bondagefinder.com  (ditto);  arkline.com,  one  of  the  many,  many  service: 
Jewish  singles;  and  Habibi-Habibtee  (onlinearabia.net),  where  the  registration  form  asl 
your  race  is  (1)  100  percent  Arabic,  (2)  75  percent  Arabic,  (3)  50  percent  Arabic,  (4 
percent  Arabic,  or  ( 5 )  other. 

Those  are  the  more  conventional  sites. 

Trafficgems.com  sends  each  member  a  car-window  decal  with  his  or  her  trafficgem  sc: 
name  so  you  can  spot  a  fellow  trafTicgemmer,  drive  home,  and  E-mail  the  object  of  your  s 
ing — I  mean,  espial.  Cyranoserver.com  will  write  a  love  letter  or  a  breakup  letter  on  youi 
half— not  as  handy  as  it  sounds,  since  Cyrano  uses  the  Mad  Libs  school  of  writing.  Sc 
admirer.com  will  send  an  anonymous  message  to  your  heart's  desire,  informing  this  pei 
that  he  or  she  has  a  secret  admirer.  If  feelings  are  mutual  (based  on  the  E-mail  reply  the  or. 
of  your  affection  sends  to  secretadmirer.com),  both  of  you  will  be  notified  to  that  effect 
live  happily  ever  after— until  your  beloved  receives  another  adoring  E-mail.     —Patricia  m 


Hot  Wires 
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UNDERGROUND  IN  CYBERSPACE 

If  you  missed  the  giddy,  heady,  early  days  of  the  Internet  (which  may  be  gaining 
the  60s  in  the  race  for  most  romanticized  heyday),  fear  not.  Web  irreverence  lives. 
ness  the  movement  known  in  well-mannered  circles  as  KilltheDot.com  (found  onl 
the  domain  name,  ahem,  BlowTheDotOutYourAss.com),  which  reared  its  heac 
San  Francisco  earlier  this  year.  Posters  advertising  "sites"  like  ButlDon'tNeedMyTo 
pasteDelivered.com,  ShredsOfSomeonesSoulForAuction.com,  and  All 
PornYouCanEat.com  started  appearing  on  street  corners  on  Feb- 
ruary 29  (leap  day)  and  have  been  catalogued  on  the  B.T.D.O.YA. 
site,  which  provides  a  template  for  printing  out  your  own  stickers. 
The  revolution  comes  complete  with  anonymous  founders  (both 
supposedly  named  Sam  Lowry)  and  an  (almost)  blindfolded 
journalist  (salon.com/tech/log/2000/  .viAOn©* 

Bl0wt*ourA«»-' 


BACKLASH. 
The  revoluti 
will  be  , 
Webcast. 


03/23/dotcom) 
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"No  dot-com  schmuck  is  going  to 
tell  me  how  to  run  my  studio." 


SOON-TO-BE-  "RETIRED"  MOVIE  MOGUL 


v 
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FRESH  NEWS,  DATA  AND  INTELLIGENCE  ON 
THE  FUTURE  OF  YOUR  INDUSTRY.  TO  DAY. 


go  to  www.mside.com 


[tv]    [film]  [music]   [media]    [books]  [digital] 


from  Powerful  Media,  Inc. 


PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Geminis  to  think  about  it  tomorrow  atTara 


SAGITTARIUS       NOV.22-DEC.2l  Michael  Ov.tz 


GEMINI        MAY    21-   JUNE    21  Salmon  Rushdi. 

I  lie  si. ii  -  in  (iemini  are  telling  ( ieminis  lo  be  patient  anil  |iisi  cool  it.  ^^^ 
li  evei  there  were  a  moment  to  stare  down  the  demons  of  sexual  guilt,  death 
anxiety,  and  fear  of  entrapment,  that  moment  is  now  Whatever  you  do  behind 

closed  doois  is  your  own  business,  and  there's  no  need  to  put  up  a  facade  of 

socially  acceptable  but  false  morality,  Also,  during  the  current  Jupiter-Saturn 
conjunction  there  is  no  point  in  obsessing  over  what  fate  may  befall  you  down 
the  road  As  for  being  trapped  in  a  situation  you  can't  get  out  of,  for  the  present 
you'll  nisi  have  to  lie  in  the  bed  you've  made.  There  will  be  a  tomorrow. 

Db  Fosse  CANCER       JUNE22-JULY22 

1  here  is  no  waj  to  sugarcoat  the  agony  of  separation  from  dear 
friends  that  often  accompanies  a  grand  conjunction  in  your  solar  11th  house. 
When  associations  that  you've  nurtured  and  cherished  for  years  suddenly  dis- 
integrate, or  when  you  hear  the  call  of  a  higher  purpose,  what  can  you  do  but 
buck  up  and  march  bravely  toward  the  new  life  you've  secretly  been  looking 
forward  to?  Think  o\'  it  this  way:  with  all  the  pressure  off  and  ties  severed,  you 
can  finally  turn  your  attention  to  social  issues— the  very  ones  you  said  you'd 
cue  about  if  only  you  had  the  time. 


LEO       JULY23-AUG.     22 


Jennifer  Lopez 


If  you  have  spent  years  pouring  your  heart  into  a  project,  and  have 
sincerely  devoted  great  effort  to  developing  your  talent  and  honing  your  craft, 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  all  that  hard  work  to  come  to  fruition.  But  you 
can't  simply  sail  into  power  when  the  ruler  of  your  5th  house  conjoins  Saturn 
at  the  top  of  your  astrological  chart.  Your  revulsion  at  having  to  deal  with  the 
political  machine  and  your  dread  of  authority  figures  may  be  remnants  of 
your  old  Oedipal  struggle.  To  survive  this  you'll  have  to  do  more  than  pretend 
you're  a  wide-eved  kid  fresh  off  the  bus  from  Ohio.  That  just  won't  wash. 

^HH.         Kobe  Bryant 

^jp  No  matter  what  beliefs  your  family  held,  don't  be  surprised  if  those 
childhood  teachings  have  ceased  to  provide  the  spiritual  nourishment  they 
once  did.  That's  only  normal  when  your  9th  house  receives  a  powerful 
planetary  jolt.  You  can  either  probe  deeply  into  your  family's  religious  tra- 
ditions and  hope  to  come  to  terms  with  your  roots  or  simply  walk  away 
and  seek  a  more  suitable  paradigm.  Whatever  you  choose,  though,  you 
may  be  asked  to  accept  a  dogma  that  inevitably  rubs  you  the  wrong  way. 
So  what  else  is  new? 


VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 


LIBRA       SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  V6clav  Havel 

Whether  or  not  you  have  ever  been  a  Beatles  fan,  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  John  Lennon  lived  his  whole  life  and  died  under  the  same 
planetary  configuration  you  have  been  experiencing  this  spring.  If  there  is  any- 
thing meaningful  and  useful  to  be  learned  from  that  astrological  parallel,  it  is 
this:  the  only  sure  way  to  overcome  an  infantile  fear  of  abandonment  and  a 
neurotic  obsession  with  mortality  is  to  make  sure  that  you  are  motivated  at  all 
times  by  an  absolute  devotion  to  creativity.  Try  to  hold  on  to  that  thought, 
even  if  your  sex  life  sucks. 


Chloe  Sevigny 


SCORPIO       OCT.24-NOV.2l 


If  you've  just  gone  through  a  painful  separation,  please  accept  the 
universe's  condolences.  Sometimes  that  happens  during  a  conjunction  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Let's  hope  you  had  the  good  sense  to  make  sure  that 
every  financial  detail  was  spelled  out  clearly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you're 
standing  at  the  altar  about  to  be  married  and  the  minister  asks  if  there  is 
anyone  present  who  objects  to  the  union,  raise  your  hand  immediately.  Then 
whip  out  a  pre-nup  and  get  your  beloved  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  right  in 
front  of  the  gasping  guests.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


I 


Now  that  you've  finally  got  some  clout  and  can  call  the  shots,  the 
6th-house  curse  of  always  desperately  needing  to  be  employed  must 
threatening  your  nobody-will-ever-own-me  mentality.  You  may  not  think 
now,  but  that  curse  will  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  you  could  < 
hope  for,  even  though  you  never  in  your  wildest  dreams  thought  that 
would  become  a  slave  to  a  lousy  paycheck.  So  please  take  the  following 
vice  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given:  if  you've  been  living  like  a  slob,  \ 
lowing  in  self-indulgent  filth,  get  your  act  together  before  it's  too  late 


-arolina  Herrero 


CAPRICORN       DEC.    22-  JAN 


Although  you  think  it  would  heal  your  wounds  if  you  could  jusi 
by  a  window  contemplating  the  countryside  and  reading  Scripture,  y( 
very  soon  get  bored  out  of  your  skull.  You  always  have  to  have  some  wa 
satisfy  your  narcissistic  need  to  be  seen,  heard,  and  applauded.  No  ma 
how  loudly  you  assert  your  disdain  for  the  competitive  rat  race  you  o 
adored,  with  Jupiter  conjoining  your  ruling  planet  you'll  never  be  able  ta 
sist  the  smell  of  the  greasepaint  and  the  roar  of  the  crowd— broken  hear 

no  broken  heart. 

f      ~- 

AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Gertrude  Stein       : 

When  the  fire  on  the  hearth  goes  out,  the  house  grows  cold.  So  it  ^^ 
is  with  your  family  during  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  your 
house.  When  the  person  who  has  been  the  core  of  family  unity  leaves  for 
reason,  the  warmth  that  holds  together  mother,  father,  and  children  tend 
vanish  like  the  last  wisp  of  smoke  up  a  chimney.  For  everything  there 
season,  however,  and  such  inexorable  shifts  need  not  leave  you  bereft, 
ahead  and  take  your  place  proudly  among  the  generations  that  have  prec 
ed  you,  even  if  that  means  you  have  to  let  the  gray  show. 


Gloria  Vanderbilt  PISCES        FEB.     19-MARCH 

You're  restless,  itchy,  frazzled,  whizzing  around  faster  than  the  R 
Runner  fleeing  the  coyote,  and  vainly  attempting  to  maintain  some  s 
blance  of  legitimacy.  That's  to  be  expected  when  you  undergo  intense  pi 
tary  squares  between  your  3rd  and  12th  houses.  The  major  issue,  clearh 
still  communication.  If  you've  got  a  sibling  with  whom  you  haven't  yet  wor 
out  your  problems,  please  make  one  last  heroic  attempt  to  set  things  ri 
and  keep  the  relationship  alive,  because  once  the  Jupiter-Saturn  conjunct 
is  over,  it  could  be  bye-bye,  birdie 

ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19 

Everybody  knows  that  Western  culture  is  crass,  hedonistic,  and  way 
too  concerned  with  wealth  and  possessions,  but  for  the  time  being  that, 
fortunately,  is  the  name  of  the  game.  When  the  ruler  of  your  solar  9th  he 
meets  the  ruler  of  your  10th  in  your  2nd,  however,  conflicts  tend  to  arisi 
your  high-minded  ethics  smack  headlong  into  your  hunger  for  material  | 
cess.  If  you  are  honestly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  sentient  beings, 
will  have  no  problem  adjusting  your  values  and  reducing  your  profits 
you're  too  grabby,  though,  beware 


#. 


Willem  de  Kooning 


TAURUS       APRIL20-MAY 


It  probably  doesn't  do  much  to  lift  your  spirits  when  loved  ones  pi 
your  cheek  affectionately  and  tell  you  not  to  fret.  Although  they  mean  v 
they  can't  possibly  know  what  it  feels  like  to  have  the  spiritual  opportu 
(read  bad  luck)  to  play  the  martyr  in  the  drama  of  your  own  life,  whic 
your  situation  right  now.  If  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  at  22  deg 
of  Taurus  gives  you  a  Titanic-size  sinking  feeling  that  you  are  really  and  ti 
going  down  the  tubes,  don't  believe  it  for  a  second.  In  fact,  you  could  bec< 
a  very  famous  sacrificial  lamb. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-LAIR 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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Have  you  ever  imagined  yourself  with  more  shapely  breasts?  Many  women  have  made  the  choice  to  create  the  shape 

they  have  always  dreamed  of  through  breast  augmentation.  Median  Medical,  the  world  leader  in  breast  aesthetic  technologies, 

offers  many  sizes  of  both  round  and  anatomically-shaped  breast  implants  so  you  and  your  physician  can  choose 

the  most  natural  look  for  you.  Confident,  sensual  and  beautiful  -  simply  more  of  what  you  already  are. 

When  you  choose  McGhan  Medical,  you  choose  with  confidence. 


To  receive  your  free  information  video  and  brochure,  a $50 Certificate towards  your  breast 
augmentation,  patient  financing  information,  ConfidencePlus™  product  support  information 
and  a  list  of  Physicians  in  your  area  call  800.910.6961 


mcqhnn^ 
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Shaping  Your  Future. ..Today 


O.'OOII  Mcfiluin  Medical 
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PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


CONAN  O'BRIEN 

Micr  a  tentative  start  in 

David  Letterman's  late-nighttime 

slot  iii  I  ()()3,  Conan  O'Brien  has 

become  the  hero  of  smart  college 

kids  and  world-weary  Ivventysomethings 

everywhere.  In  his  seventh  year 

on  the  job,  O'Brien  wises  off  about  his 

secret  family,  his  chance  to  star  in 

Pulp  Fiction,  and  his  brave 

service  in  the  Big  One 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  long  walk  on  the  beach  with  my  Israeli  bodyguards. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Puberty. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

My  inability  to  tan. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Their  ability  to  tan. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Home,  to  my  best  girl,  after  winning  World  War  II. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Kindness  towards  those  less  fortunate. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

My  penetrating  blue  eyes. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Pat  Robertson.  But  not  that  Pat 
Robertson.  The  Pat  Robertson  who 
stole  my  bike. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Ditto."  "You  go,  girl."  'Tin  the  Pope, 
dammit." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Turning  down  the  Samuel  L.  Jackson 
role  in  Pulp  Fiction. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

The  ability  to  make  people  laugh. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your 
family,  what  would  it  be? 

Their  blind  devotion  to  Charles  Manson. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest 
achievement? 

My  12  beautiful  children. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 
A  lust  for  mediocrity. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Their  potential  as  eye  donors. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Flannery  O'Connor,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald, 

Woody  Allen. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Cornelius,  T-Bone,  Jesus  (pronounced 
"HAY-soos"). 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  a  slo-mo  shoot-out  with  Eli  Wallach. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Ape  must  not  kill  ape." 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


©  Philip  Morris  Inc.  2000 

Marlboro  Full  Flavor  Kings 

For  more  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, 
visit  www.philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  1-877-PMUSAWEB. 

16  mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av..per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


N-FILLED  DAYS 

E  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

HE  BEACH  WITH 
3IBSON,  EINSTEIN'S  BRAIN 
ALENDAR  GIRL 
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STORIC  PORTI 
ECHNOLOGY  PIOKjjERS 


PURUNGAME 
JUN  1  2  2000 
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lERE'S  THE  FARRELLY 
OTHERS,  BRIDGET  JONES  and, 
OH  YES,  JIH  CARREY 

*  BYWED  ZEMAN 
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THE  RELF  iLFSS  PURSUIT  OF  PERFECTION. 


Uniquely  Textured  Leather  Trim 


Exquisite  Paint 


The  Lexus  Platinum  Series.  They  Take  You  Where  No  Other  Cars  Can.  Complimentary  international 
first-  or  business-class  companion  airline  ticket?  Room  upgrades,  complimentary  breakfasts  and 
late  checkout  at  hotels  and  resorts  worldwide.  Cabin  upgrades  on  cruises.  Access  to  airport  clubs. 
Inclusion  in  premier  car  rental  programs.  24-hour  concierge  service.  Standing  reservations  at  some 


©2000  Lexus,  a  Division  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seathelts,  secure  children  in  rear  seat,  obey  all  speed  laws  and  drive  responsibly.  'Free 
Travel  must  originate  in  the  U.S.  at  carrier's  gateway  city.  Must  be  a  U.S.  Card  membc  to  qualify.  Complimentary  ticket  must  have  the  same  itinerary  as  paid  ticket  and  only 
contracted  rate.  Subject  to  availability.  \Travel  Emergency  Assistance  (TEA)  must  arrange  all  emergency  medical  and  companion  transportation.  Because  TEA  is  an  assistanct 
Platinum  Card  membership  is  paid  for  by  Lexus.  Terms,  conditions  and  restrictions  apply.  For  more  information  about  these  Platinum  Card  services,  please  call  800-576-8942 


Special  Edition  LS,  GS  And  ES  Sedans  Available 


Custom  Alloy  Wheels 


of  the  world's  most  exclusive  restaurants.  Preferred  seating  at  theatrical, 
musical,  cultural  and  sporting  events.  And  Travel  Emergency  Assistance! 
All  thanks  to  a  most  unique  feature  of  the  Lexus  Platinum  Series:  the 
complimentary,  two-year  American  Express  Platinum  Card?: 


Cards 


ympanion  ticket  seat  allocation  may  be  limited  on  specific  airlines  and  departures.  Ticket  not  transferable  and  nonendorsable ;  must  he  purchased  in  the  U.S.  With  the  Card 
bplies  with  all-year,  nonrestrictive  full  fares.  One  complimentary  ticket  per  trip  per  Platinum  Card  member  traveling.  Not  valid  with  any  promotion,  discount  or  corporate 
'.rvice,  and  not  an  insurance  plan,  we  cannot  reimburse  you  for  expenses  you  incur  on  your  own.   !You  must  apply  and  he  approved  for  the  Platinum  Card   Thi 
r  visit  www.americanexpress.com/cards.  For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.lexus.com  or  call  800-USA-LEXUS  (800-872-5398). 
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An  lie  Harmon 

Angi sK  wearing  Healthy  Defense™  Protective  Powder  in  Mediu 
LipciMr  in  Fresh  Poppy.  ©2000  Neutrogena  Corp.  www.neuti 


NOW  A  POWDER 

TO  REPLACE 

ALL  POWDERS. 


HEALTHY  DEFENSE™  Protective  Powder  SPF30 


Protects 

SPF30UVA/UVB. 

Dermatologist 

developed. 


Defends 

Antioxidants 
and  Vitamins 


Perfects 

Skin-true,  lightweight 
coverage  in  three  shades 
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Over  half  a  century's  commitment  to  safety, 
beautifully  disguised  as  a  car. 


**u.» 


- . 


This  redesigned  E-Class  just  furthers  our  longstanding  commitment  to  safety.  If  an  air  bag  deploys,  for  exampl 
Aid*  automatically  activates  to  pinpoint  your  location.  When  necessary,  it  can  even  send  help.  The  E-Class  ah 
8  air  bags,  including  "head  protection  curtains"  for  front  and  rear  passengers  in  side  impacts.**  Coincide 
our  efforts  to  make  beautiful  cars  go  back  as  far  as  our  efforts  to  make  them  safe.  So  it  seems  there's  s 
disguising  a  Mercedes-Benz.  Call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.MBUSA.com. 


'Tele  Aid  requires  consumer  subscription  for  monitoring  service,  connection  charge,  and  air  time.  Available  only  in  cellular  service  areas.  First  year's  monitoring,  subscription,  monthly  access  fees,  and  30  mil 
time  included  at  no  cost.  See  retailer  for  details.  **ln  a  side  impact  exceeding  a  preset  threshold.  WARNING:  THE  FORCES  OF  A  DEPLOYING  AIR  BAG  CAN  CAUSE  SERIOUS  OR  FATAL  INJURY  TO  A  CHILD  U 
13.  THE  SAFEST  SEATING  POSITION  FOR  YOUR  CHILD  IS  IN  THE  REAR  SEAT,  BELTED  INTO  AN  APPROPRIATE,  PROPERLY  INSTALLED  CHILD  SEAT.  OR  CORRECTLY  WEARING  A  SEAT  BELT  IF  TOO  LARGE  FO 


ILD  UNDER  13  SHOULD  NOT  USE  THE  FRONT  SEAT  UNLESS  THE  CHILD  IS  BELTED  IN^^pSSoTfr^SSiAB' 
GE  FOR  A  CHILD  SEAT  SHOULD  NOT  USE  THE  FRONT  SEAT.  SEE  OWNER'S  MANUAL  FOR  ADDITIONAL  WARNINGS  AND  INFORMATION  ON  AIR  BAGS   SEAT  BELTS  AND  CHILD  SEATS   Bah!w,  «! 
f  Siemans  Automotive  Company  umilu  stAis.  aaDybmart  is  a 

©1999  Mercedes-Benz  USA,  Inc.,  Montvale,  Nl.  A  DaimlerChrysler  Company. 
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THE  GIRL  OF  SUMMER  Renee  Zellweger  is  America's 
new  sweetheart    and  her  Me,  Myself  &  Irene  co-star  Jim  Carrey's 
too.  But  Ned  Zeman  finds  the  girl  next  door  in  London,  fattening 
up  for  Bridget  Jones's  Diary  and  reflecting  on  life's  ironies. 
Photographs  by  Peggy  Sirota 


THE  MYSTERY  AT  NO.  10  Late-night  feedings  and  dirty  diapers 
should  seem  easy  to  British  prime  minister  and  new  father  Tony  Blair — 
compared  to  the  slings  and  arrows  of  his  day  job.  David  Margolick 
explains  why  Blair  is  nevertheless  certain  of  another  term W 


ONE  FOR  THE  ROAD  Annie  Leibovitz  and  Lisa  Robinson 
spotlight  director  Cameron  Crowe's  Untitled,  a  dead-on  evocation  of 
his  youthful  adventures  as  a  reporter  covering  the  1970s  rock  scene  . . . 


THEGODSOFTECH  Meet  the  men  who  really  invented  the 
Internet    and  the  microchip,  and  the  PC,  and  the  mouse. 
Christian  Witkin  snaps  a  virtual  group  portrait  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Digital  Age  as  Alan  Deutschman  tells  how  they  paved 
the  way  for  the  I. P.O.  generation 


DISCO  INFERNO  Chris  Paciello  rose  quickly  from  the  streets 
of  Staten  Island  to  become  a  South  Beach  club  king.  Was  it  his 
talent  or  his  alleged  Mafia  connections?  As  Paciello  faces  trial, 
Suzanna  Andrews  investigates  his  past,  and  a  brutal  1993  killing.  .  . 


ARTIST,  INTERRUPTED  Marking  the  first  full-scale 
retrospective  of  Alice  Neel's  work,  Ingrid  Sischy  traces  the  drama  of 
a  neglected  portrait  painter  whose  genius  triumphed  over  adversity 

THE  TALENTED  MR.  LONERGAN  In  the 

tabloid  sensation  of  1943,  bisexual  fortune  hunter  Wayne  Lonergan 
brutally  murdered  his  socialite  wife.  Dominick  Dunne  recalls 
a  trial  that  introduced  mainstream  America  to  the  perversions  of 
the  truly  swell 


CokuTiriA, 


HALL  OF  FAME  Michael Shnayerson nominates 

Dr.  Peter  Piot,  executive  director  of  UNAIDS,  for  using  big  ideas, 
diplomatic  muscle,  and  hope  to  battle  a  Third  World  epidemic. 
Portrait  by  Jonas  Karlsson 
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THE  AMIS  PAPERS  In  a  new  memoir,  Martin  Amis  portrays  himself 
as  the  victim  of  bad  teeth  and  a  distant  father.  Reading  it  against  Kingsley 
Amis's  just-published  letters,  James  Wolcott  spots  the  lesser  of  two  devils  ....  14 

CHRISTMAS  IN  JULY  He's  a  mean  one.  and  he's  ace 

rubber  face  Jim  Carrey's  latest  role.  David  Kamp  previews 

Ron  Howard's  live-action  take  on  a  Dr.  Seuss  classic  and 

learns  why  the  Grinch  stole  Christmas 


15 


PEOPLE  WHO  BREED  PEOPLE  And  then 

there  were  ...  six  billion.  In  the  fight  against  overpopulation, 

China's  one-child  policy  is  the  most  extreme  solution. 

Christopher  Hitchens  looks  for  a  better  way *  | 

CELEBRITY'S  LITTLE  HELPERS  Interviewing  personal 
assistants  to  the  rich  and  famous,  Evgenia  Peretz  discovers  that  total 
devotion  to  the  boss  can  be  a  ticket  to  the  high  life— or  to  the 
depths  of  humiliation.  Photographs  by  Michael  Lewis 
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Virtually  impervious 

to  dust,  dirt  and  water,  not  to  mention 

the  shifting  winds  of  fashion. 


atches  are  generally 
ost  vulnerable  where 
e  stem  enters  the  case, 
it  with  patented  "Twinlock" 
nding  crowns  that  screw 
iwn  into  the  Oyster  case 
securely  as  the  hatch 


of  a  submarine,  these  elegant 
Rolex  timepieces  are  all 
but  impregnable  to 
the  elements.  And  with 
their  classic  design, 
they  are  in  no  danger 
of  ever  going  out  of  style. 
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ex  Oyster  Perpetual  Day-Date  and  Lady-Datejust  both  in  1 8kt  gold.  For  the  name  and  location  of  an  Official  Rolex  Jeweler  near       yj  ^v  y    -»-,  ■«- 
,  please  call  1-800-36ROLEX.  Rolex,  %  Twinlock,  Oyster,  Oyster  Perpetual,  Day-Date  and  Lady-Datejust  are  trademarks        it  \J  J-J  ill  -A. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNI 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Re 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low 

1    ** 

NG:   Smoking 

suit  in  Fetal 

Birth  Weight. 


For  more  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, 
visit  www.philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  1  877  PMUSAWEB. 

1 2  mg  "tar,"  0.9  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method 

Previously  available  in  limited  locations. 
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BEFORE  THE  BRONCO  Bruce  McCall  tailgates  the 
S.U.V.'s  of  a  50s-family  fantasy.  America  never  had  it  so  good. 
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84 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  ATTITUDE  Yaddo, 
in  upstate  New  York,  has  given  John  Cheever,  Truman  Capote, 
and  Philip  Roth— among  many  others— rooms  of  their  own. 
At  its  centennial,  Michael  Shnayerson  chronicles  the  creative 
havens  rivalries,  pranks,  and  bed-hopping 


88 
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DUSHKU?  I  HARDLY  KNOW  YOU!  Nan  Darien  is  in- 
where  else?— the  Hamptons.  The  next  tycoon?  A  look  at 
Hollywood-agency  mailrooms.  Intelligence  Report:  Las  Vegas. 
Ed  Coaster  pushes  his  luck 


105 
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31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Vive  la  photographie!— Europe's  largest  photo  festival  kicks  off 
in  Aries;  celebrate  your  independence  with  Calendar  Girl; 
Siobhan  McDevitt  on  Mel  Gibson's  The  Patriot;  Bruce  Handy  on 
Me,  Myself  &  Irene;  Walter  Kirn  glimpses  Hollow  Man;  Henry  Alford 
reviews  Driving  Mr.  Albert;  Jamie  James  treks  to  Glimmerglass; 
Lisa  Robinson  on  Brit-pop  icon  Richard  Ashcroft;  David  Colman 
meets  Chuck  &  Buck;  Steve  Garbarino  on  matchbox  style; 
Henry  Porter  surveys  A&E's  Longitude;  living  in  Sim— Melissa  Davis 
delves  into  the  bizarre  on-line  world  of  "The  Sims" 


185 
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EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Right  Place,  Right  Time 30 

CONTRIBUTORS 32 

LETTERS:  Blame  Calendar  Boy 36 

CREDITS  183 

PLANETARIUM:  Fasten  your  seat  belt,  Cancer 19 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  Sting 20C 
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'  Photographed  by  Walker  Evans:  Mask,  Africa,  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo,  Lega  peoples;  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
The  Michael  C.  Rockefeller  Memorial  Collection,  Gift  of  Robert  Goldwater, 


Walker  Evans 

African  art.  American  style. 

Before  he  created  the  images  that  made 

him  one  of  America's  greatest  photographers, 

Walker  Evans  turned  his  lens  to  the 

mysterious  beauty  of  African  art.  The 

remarkable  result  provides  both  an  invaluable 

photographic  record  of  a  landmark  African 

sculpture  exhibition,  and  a  revealing  look  at 

the  emerging  style  of  a  legendary  artist. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  the  people  of 
Philip  Morris  have  been  committed  to  supporting 
visionary  individuals  and  pioneering  organiza- 
tions that  enhance  the  quality  of  our  world. 
In  this  spirit,  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 
is  proud  to  sponsor  the  exhibition  Perfect 
Documents:  Walker  Evans  and  African  Art,  1935. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Through  September  3,  2000 

Fifth  Avenue  at  82nd  Street 

212-535-7710 

www.metmuseum.org 

www.philipmorris.com 
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D«puty  D  '  UHONEY  (Consulting) 

Director  JAMES  1  HI  MAN 


Royal   Legacy"  by  MA  R   I    E  X 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  CLASSIC  BEAUTY..  LUXURY  JACQUARD  WOVEN  BEDDING  AND 
250-THREAD-COUNT  COTTON-RICH  SHEETS.  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  TARGET. 


TARGET 


target.com 

'Target  Stores.  The  Bullseye  Design  and  TARGET  are  registered  trademarks  of  Target  Brands,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION     •     EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


e-Establishment 


Cyberturks  featured  in  Vanity  Fair's  May  e-Establishment  issue  joined  Vanity  Fair  Editor- 
at-Large  Matt  Tyrnauer  and  Contributing  Editor  Alan  Deutschman-author  of  the 
e-Establishment  feature— as  they  hosted  two  breakfast  discussions  focusing  on  an 
insider's  look  at  the  Internet.  The  first  breakfast,  held  at  the  Four  Seasons  Restaurant 
in  New  York  on  April  13,  featured 
panelists  Candice  Carpenter  of 
iVillage  Inc.  and  Scott  Kurnit  of 
About.com.  The  second  breakfast, 
which  took  place  at  the  W  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco  on  April  18,  included 
panelists  Eric  A.  Brewer  of  Inktomi 
Corporation,  Steve  Jurvetson  of 
Draper  Fisher  Jurvetson,  and  Ann 
Winblad  of  Hummer  Winblad 
Venture  Partners.  The  events  were 
sponsored  by  Banana  Republic, 
Guru.com,  and  Women's  Finan- 
cial Network. 

Top  from  left:  Scott  Kurnit,  Alan 
Deutschman,  and  Candice  Carpenter; 
Bottom  from  (eft:  Eric  A.  Brewer, 
Ann  Winblad  and  Steve  Jurvetson. 


Mitsubishi  Montero  Is  Just  the  Ticket 

Win  a  concert  trip  package  in  the  2001  Mitsubishi  Montero  Hot  Ticket  Sweepstakes 

Whether  you're  a  fan  of  Eric  Clapton,  the 
Backstreet  Boys,  or  Pavarotti,  Mitsubishi  invites 
you  to  enter  the  2001  Mitsubishi  Montero  Hot 
Ticket  Sweepstakes  for  a  chance  to  win  tickets  to 
the  music  concert  of  your  choice.  Simply  answer 
the  multiple-choice  questions  found  on  Vanity 
Fair's  Web  site  and  you  could  be  the  lucky  win- 
ner of  a  complimentary  concert  trip  package, 
including  round-trip  airfare  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations for  two.  And  Mitsubishi  gets  you  there  in  style,  with  exciting  vehicles  like  the 
completely  redesigned  Mitsubishi  Montero. 

Montero  is  the  no-compromise  choice  in  SUVs,  offering  the  ideal  combination  of  rugged 
good  looks,  refinement,  safety,  utility,  and  world-class  performance— perfectly  suited  for 
today's  active  lifestyles. 

To  enter,  log  on  to  vanityfair.com  and  fill  out  an  entry  form,  including  your  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  and  e-mail  address.  To  qualify,  entries  must  be  received  by  August  31, 
2000.  Winner  will  be  chosen  in  a  random  drawing  and  will  be  notified  by  September  15, 
2000.  Concerts  subject  to  availability.  To  learn  more  about  the  Mitsubishi  Montero,  visit 
mitsubishicars.com  or  request  a  brochure  on  your  entry  form.  No  purchase  necessary. 


Telluride  Film  Festival 

Known  as  the  world's  most  intimate  film  festi- 
val, the  Telluride  Film  Festival  will  kick  off  its 
27th  season  over  the  2000  Labor  Day  week- 
end, Friday,  September  1,  through  Monday, 
September  4,  in  the  beautiful  old  mining  town 
of  Telluride,  Colorado.  Acclaimed  director, 
essayist,  and  author  Edgardo  Cozarinsky  will 
serve  as  the  Festival's  Guest  Director. 

Celebrating  all  aspects  of  the  art  of  film,  the 
Festival  is  known  for  its  hallmark  program 
incorporating  premieres  of  new  motion 
pictures,  foreign  films  which  may  never  be 
shown  again  in  the  U.S.,  breakthrough  shorts 
and  feature-length  films,  as  well  as  screenings 
of  restored  treasures.  Distinguished  talents 
will  receive  tributes  for  their  work,  and  festi- 
val-goers will  find  numerous  opportunities  to 
interact  with  filmmakers  through  conversa- 
tions, panel  discussions,  and  Q&A  sessions. 
Although  filmmakers  entering  work  will  not 
receive  a  prize,  selection  for  screening  at  the 
Festival  is  considered  an  award  in  itself. 

To  purchase  tickets  or  for  more  infor- 
mation, call  603-433-9202,  fax  603-433- 
9206,  or  visit  the  Festival's  Web  site  at 
www.telluridefilmfestival.com. 


Discovery  Cove 

Imagine  a  place  where  you  and  your  family  can 
touch  and  actually  swim  with  dolphins,  wade 
with  mysterious  rays,  snorkel  lazily  through  a 
colorful  cloud  of  tropical  fish,  and  come  eye- 
to-eye  with  sharks.  Where  plunging  through  a 
majestic  waterfall  allows  for  the  discovery  of  a 
towering  free-flight  aviary  of  brilliant  exotic 
birds.  Where  you  can  marvel  at  sight,  sound, 
and  touch  while  bonding  with  these  incredible 
animals.  Discovery  Cove— a  day  of  adventure 
and  a  lifetime  of 
memories!  Cal 
toll-free  877-4 
DISCOVERY  or 
visit  www.discov 
erycove.com. 


macys 


YIN  AND  YANG 

CUTTING-E0GE6TH  CENTURY 

CHINESE  CONCEPT  OF  TOTAL 

OPPOSITES  COMING  TOGETHER 

TO  CREATE  PERFECT  BALANCE. 


CARBON    2010 
HYBRID  UPRIGHT 

CUTTING-EDGE  21ST  CENTURY 

CONCEPT  OF  TOTAL  OPPOSITES 

COMING  TOGETHER  TO  CREATE 

PERFECT  BUSINESS  TRAVEL 

EQUIPMENT.  A  HARD  SIDE  OF  ABS 

FOR  PROTECTION  AND  A  SOFT 

SIDE  OF  CORDURA    NYLON  FOR 

FLEXIBILITY.  PROOF,  A  GOOD  IDEA 

IS  ALWAYS  AHEAD  OF  ITS  TIME. 


CARBON  2010.  THE  NEW  GENERATION  OF  BUSINESS  TRAVEL. 

WWW.SAMS0NITE.COM 


>  Samsonite 

WORLDPROOF 


THIS  ROCKET  IS   POWERED  BY  A  247-HORSEPOWER  TURBQCHARGED   ENGINE.  BUT  WHAT  IS  BREATHTAKIN'  1E0 
ACCELERATION  WITHOUT  STOPPING  POWER?  HENCE  THE  SAFETY  OF  ITS  MASSIVE  FOUR-WHEEL  DISC  BRAKE|  *| 
oIvocars.com  or  1  G00-550-5G08  \ 


THE  FIRST  MISSILE  THAT  TRULY  MAKES 

THE  WORLD  A  SAFER  PLACE. 


ED  AND  ABETTED  BY  ABS  AND  ELECTRONIC  BRAKE  DISTRIBUTION.  IT'S  ROCKET  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
N.  GENTLEMEN,  START  YOUR  SMILES.  INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  VOLVO  V70  T5.  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  FAMILY  CAR. 
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Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 
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www.  cartier.  com 

Cartier  offers  a  wide  range  of  luxury 

goods  including  jewelry,  watches,  fragrance, 

writing  instruments,  lighters,  leather  goods, 

silver,  and  crystal.  Visit  our  Web  site 

at  www.cartier.com. 
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.com 


www.  eziba.  com 

The  premier  source  for  handcrafted 

goods  from  around  the  world. 

Home  furnishings,  artifacts,  jewelry,  gifts. 

Online  catalog  and  themed  auctions. 

Every  object  tells  a  story. 
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LOCUS 

www.lexus.com 

Free  brochure  on  the  highly  acclaimed 

Lexus  automobiles— the  result  of  our 

relentless  pursuit  of  perfection. 


www.LUCKYBRANDJEANS.com 

Get  "Lucky"  online  with  Lucky  Brand  denim 

and  sportswear,  offering  an  online  catalog 

featuring  jeans,  jackets,  shirts,  fragrance, 

and  "cool"  lucky  stuff. 


OmniSky 


www.  omnisky.  com 

Whatever  you  need  is  on  the  Internet. 

Now  you  can  get  it  wherever  you  are.  Send 

e-mail  or  visit  any  site  on  the  Web. 

www.omnisky.com 
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HE  KINDEST  WAY  TO 
NHANCE  YOUR  NATURAL 
KIN  COLOR. 


H  IVEA  I  NEW  NIVEA  VISAGE  TINTED  MOISTURIZER. 

■  Now  you  can  gently  enhance  your  natural  coloring  and  even-out  your  skin 
tone  without  heavy  foundations,  while  therapeutic  Vitamin  E  and  protective 
moisturizers  soothe  your  skin.  In  Fair-to-Light.  And  Medium-to-Dark. 

NIVEA     brings     your     face     to     life.™ 


EDITOR'S    LETTER 


Flight  Place,  Right  Time 


A  i  around  1:30  P.M.  on  Wednes- 
day May  3,  I  was  standing 
on  the  podium  in  the  ball- 
room of  die  Waldorf-Astoria, 
before  1,400  of  my  peers  al 
the  annual  awards  ceremo- 
n\  of  the  American  Society  of  Mag- 
a/ine  Editors.  The  National  Magazine 
Awards  are  the  Oscars  of  the  maga- 
zine business,  but  without  the  world- 
wide attention,  heartstopping  dresses, 
or  Bruce  Vilanch. 

Well,  anyway,  I  was  up  there  accept- 
ing the  Reporting  award,  which  was 
won  for  two  war  dispatches  from  Koso- 
vo last  year,  one  by  Sebastian  Junger  and  the  other  by  Janine  di 
Giovanni,  and  in  a  rare  burst  of  coherence,  I  said  that,  like  all 
good  foreign  correspondents,  they  were  off  covering  a  war  some- 
where. And,  indeed,  both  happened  to  be  in  the  same  place,  Sier- 
ra Leone— di  Giovanni  for  Tlie  Times  of  London  and  Junger  for 
Vanity  Fair. 

Junger,  a  V.F.  contributing  editor  who  last  month  celebrated 
the  third  anniversary  of  his  book,  Tlie  Perfect  Storm,  on  the  New 
York  Times  best-seller  list,  has  an  almost  spooky  gift  for  being  in 
the  right  place  before  others  even  know  there  is  a  place.  Back  in 
March  1998,  when  most  journalists— myself  included— couldn't 
pick  out  Kosovo  on  a  map,  he  sensed  a  story  there.  He  headed  off 
to  Pristina  and  returned  to  produce  the  first  major  dispatch  on 
the  war  looming  there  to  appear  in  an  American  magazine.  And 
Junger  was  the  only  magazine  reporter  in  Sierra  Leone  at  the  time 
of  the  attack  on  more  than  500  U.N.  peacekeepers  in  early  May. 


There  have  been  other  kuc 
over  the  past  few  months.  That  c 
at  the  Waldorf,  Vanity  Fair  also  to 
the  asme  award  in  the  Photog 
phy  category.  Mimi  Sheraton  w 
a  James  Beard  Foundation  Aw; 
for  her  story  on  the  history  of 
Four  Seasons  restaurant,  which 
ebrated  its  40th  anniversary  I 
year.  The  Overseas  Press  Club 
America  awarded  a  Citation 
Excellence  to  Bryan  Burrough 
his  July  1999  story  on  L.V.M. 
chairman  Bernard  Arnault's  bat 
against  Tom  Ford  and  Domeni 
De  Sole  for  control  of  the  Gucci  fashion  empire.  Annie  Leibo\ 
won  three  Alfred  Eisenstaedt  Awards  for  Magazine  Photograp 
including  Cover  of  the  Year  for  her  November  Jim  Carrey  portr 
late  last  year,  she  was  inducted  into  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  Fame.  And  in  May  at  the  Society  of  Publication  Design 
Gala,  Vanity  Fair  picked  up  a  Gold  Medal  and  two  Silvers 
photographs  by  Leibovitz  and  Bruce  Weber. 

Winning  the  asme  Reporting  and  Photography  honors,  thou 
was  especially  gratifying  because  it  is  the  combination  of : 
ries  and  pictures  that  makes  up  the  essence  of  what  a  magaz 
is.  That  the  Reporting  award  was  for  war  dispatches  was  dou 
pleasing.  I  sometimes  worry  that  our  coverage  of  Hollywo 
and  all  its  appendages— the  New  Establishment,  the  Oscar  p 
ty,  the  Hollywood  Issue,  the  cover  stories,  and  so  forth— ter 
to  overshadow  the  heart  of  the  magazine,  which  is  storytell: 
on  a  grand  scale.  -GRAYDON  CART! 
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nerworx 

Scop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 

T_  MITSUBISHI 
WTk.  MOTORS 
wake  up  and  drive" 

www.  mitsubishicars.  com 

Introducing  the  totally  redesigned  2001 

Mitsubishi  Montero.  Toughness  meets  style, 

with  room  for  seven.  Call  888-MITSU2001 

for  a  brochure,  or  next  time  you're  online, 

visit  www.mitsubishicars.com. 


PERFECT  STORM 

www.perfecfsform.com 

A  riveting  drama  based  on  a  true  story  about 

a  disastrous  storm  at  sea  and  its  consequences 

to  the  ships  and  crews  in  its  path. 


SATU1N. 

www.saturn.com 


Sporty  and  stylish.  The  thoughtfully  designed 

three-door  coupe.  Call  800-522-5000,  visit  us 

at  www.saturn.com,  or  stop  by  your  local 

retailer  to  learn  more. 


www.fagheuer.co/n 

TAG  Heuer  is  a  leading  producer 

of  prestigious  Swiss  sports  watches  and 

chronographs.  To  find  the  authorized  dealer 

nearest  you,  please  visit  www.tagheuer.com. 


TOYOTA     o^/or^da^ 

www.  toyota.com 

Go  ahead,  enjoy  the  wind  in  your  hair 
and  the  sun  on  your  face  with  the  new  2000 
Solara  Convertible  from  Toyota.  Isn't  it  time? 


Drivers  wantedlftiHfi) 

www.vw.com         ^"'^ 

For  more  information  about  any  Volkswagen 

model,  call  800-DRIVE  VW  or  visit  us 

online  at  www.vw.com. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Special  correspondent 

Dominiclc  Dunne's  best-selling  1999 

coffee-table  book/memoir, 

//;<•  Way  We  Lived  Then,  includes 

a  mention  of  Wayne  Lonergan, 

the  playboy  who  murdered  his 

22-year-old  heiress  wile  in  1943 

and  became  a  tabloid  staple. 

"This  story  has  fascinated  me  since 

I  was  a  teenager,"  says  Dunne, 

who  revisits  the  episode  on 

page  156.  Meanwhile,  Dunne  has 

been  keeping  an  eye  on  Greenwich, 

Connecticut,  where  Michael  Skakel 

has  been  arrested  and  charged 

with  the  murder  of  Martha  Moxley. 

Dunne's  1993  best-seller, 

A  Season  in  Purgatory,  helped 

reopen  that  case,  and  he  will 

cover  the  trial,  should  there 

be  one,  for  Vanity  Fair. 


The  publication  this  spring 
of  The  Letters  of  Kingsley  Amis 
and  Martin  Amis's  memoir, 
Experience,  gave  contributing 
editor  James  Wolcott  the  chance 
to  examine  two  generations  of 
literary  lives.  "For  Kingsley,  writing 
was  more  of  a  trade,"  says 

Wolcott,  whose  essay  starts  on 
page  142.  "He  could  afford 
to  sit  back  and  watch  a 
book  sink."  Not  so  for  his 
son  Martin,  whose  ease 
with  prose  intrigues 
Wolcott.  Martins  commercial 
success  and  staggering 
advances  come  with  "a  huge 
amount  of  pressure."  Wolcott 's 
first  novel  will  be  published  by 
HarperCollins  in  the  spring  of  2001. 


Associate  editor  Dana  Brown 

got  his  start  six  years  ago  when  the 

editor  of  this  magazine  "plucked 

him  off  the  scrap  heap"  and  tapped 

him  to  be  his  assistant.  Now 

Brown  oversees  the  "  V.F.  Camera" 

pages  (including  last  month's 

Oscar-party  coverage),  coordinates 

the  European  edition  of  the  magazine, 

and  writes  about  television  for  the 

new  "Fanfair"  section.  "'Fanfair'  opened 

a  great  opportunity  to  expand  our 

coverage  of  culture,"  says  Brown,  who 

claims  to  have  the  social  life  of  a 

90-year-old  man.  "And  it's  a  good 

excuse  to  watch  a  lot  of  TV." 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


E  SCHLUMBERGER  WATCH.  Designed  by  Tiffany's  Jean  Schlumberger,  watch  with  closure  ingeniously  concealed  in  the  bezel. 
In  eighteen  karat  yellow  gold  with  brown  ostrich  strap.  Women's,  $2,750.  Men's,  $3,200. 


For  more  information  call  800-526-0649  or  visit  tiff; 


any.com 


VANITY  FAIR 


Neutrogena 

Presents: 


The  Telluride  Film  Festival 
Sweepstakes 

Film  directors,  actors,  producers,  and  cinema 

aficionados  from  all  over  the  world  will  come 

together  to  celebrate  the  art  of  film  at  the 

27th  Telluride  Film  Festival,  held  this  Labor  Day 

weekend,  September  1-4, 2000,  in  Telluride, 

Colorado.  Besides  movie-going  opportunities,  this 

hip  festival  allows  attendees  to  participate  in 

various  panels  by  film  industry  experts  and 

network  at  Festival  social  events. 

Neutrogena  and  Vanity  Fair  will  award 

three  prizes  in  their  Neutrogena  Telluride 

Film  Festival  Sweepstakes. 

GRAND  PRIZE: 

Airfare  for  two 
Hotel  accomodations 
Festival  passes  for  two 

1ST  RUNNER  UP: 
$250  in  Neutrogena  products 

2ND  RUNNER  UP: 
$100  in  Neutrogena  products 

Enter  to  win  by  logging  on  to  Neutrogena.com 

or  VanityFair.com  and  filling  out  the  online 

entry  form.  Entries  must  be  received  by  July  31, 

2000.  Winners  will  be  announced  on  or 

about  August  5, 2000. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


I    l  -     I    l<  u  M     I' 


Contributing  editor  Ingrid  Sischy 

met  Alice  Neel  m  IMM  when  Sischy  was 

editor  in  chief  ol  Artforum,  Sischy 

was  invited  to  the  painter's  apartment 

and  left  during  a  downpour  with  an 

envelope  filled  with  one-of-a-kind 

transparencies,  which  fell  into  the  gutter. 

"I  felt  so  bad,  but  she  said,  'Don't 

worry,  it  doesn't  matter,'"  recalls  Sischy, 

whose  profile  of  the  late  artist  starts  on 

page  150.  Sischy.  now  the  editor  in  chief 

of  Interview,  had  the  transparencies 

cleaned,  and  Neel's  daughter-in-law 

recently  told  her  that  the  artist  was  simply 

grateful  for  the  interest  in  her  work. 


On  April  5,  the  British  magazine  Punch 
sniped:  "Hacks  are  getting  fed  up  at  the 
constant  appearances  of  foreign  < 

journalists  to  Downing  Street  lobby 
briefings  to  boost  the  egos  of  Campbell 
and  Blair.  The  latest  invitee  . . .  was  an 
American  journo  who  is  writing  an 
odiously  saccharine  piece  about  St. 
Anthony."  The  article  Punch  was  referrin 
to  appears  on  page  120.  Contributing 
editor  David  Margoliclc  responds: 
"My  piece  is  neither  odious  nor 
saccharine.  This  venom  exemplifies  what 
Tony  Blair  is  up  against."  Margolick's 
book  on  Billie  Holiday,  Strange  Fruit 
(Running  Press),  was  published  in  Marcl 


"It's  the  deviance  from  good  that  interests 

me— why  people  take  the  road  into  evil,"  says 

contributing  editor  Suzanna  Andrews.  In  the 

past  11  months,  Andrews  has  investigated  a 

murder  at  Yale  and  written  about  the  mother-and- 

son  criminals  Sante  and  Kenneth  Kimes  (her 

article  is  the  basis  for  a  future  ABC  mini-series), 

and  this  month  she  reports  on  Chris  Paciello, 

South  Beach's  club-scene  king,  recently  linked  to  a 

murder  that  occurred  seven  years  ago  in  Staten 

Island.  "Reporting  the  article  becomes  an  inquiry 

into  the  human  being,"  she  says  of  her  work. 


Even  for  a  self-described  "low-tech  pers 
such  as  Christian  Witkin,  photographi| 
the  15  living  pioneers  of  the  computer 
age  felt  like  watching  history  in  the  mak 
"To  witness  their  world,  albeit  briefly, 
was  an  eye-opening  experience  for  me," 
says  Witkin,  who  made  more  than  a 
half-dozen  trips  to  Silicon  Valley,  Dallas 
and  Seattle  to  assemble  the  group 
portrait  on  page  130.  There  was,  howev 
one  hitch.  Two  hours  before  Bill  Gates's 
sitting,  Witkin  was  informed  that  he 
"should  not  engage  Bill  in  conversation. 
So  there  was  no  communication 
whatsoever  during  the  shoot,  except 
maybe  a  'Turn  right  . . .  turn  left.'" 
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Some  people  buy  a  Land  Rover  just  to  be  seen  in  it. 


ten  o'clock.  Do  you  know  where  the  grip  of  permanent  four-wheel  drive.  As 


is?  In  thick  fog  and  bulleting  rain? 

you're  driving  the  Discovery,  you  will, 
/ith  all  of  its  lights  and  reflectors, 
ything  on  the  road  is  more  visible, 
icluding  you. 

>f  course,  that's  not  the  only  reassuring 
on  the  Discovery  stands  out. 
ou'll  appreciate  the  downpour-defiant 


well  as  four-wheel  electronic  traction  con- 
trol, a  system  that  monitors  each  wheel, 


DISCOVERY  SERIES  II 

STARTING  FROM  s33,975* 


maximizing  grip  and  handling. 

And  how  quickly  can  you  stop''  Well. 
let's  put  it  this  way:  how  fast  can  von  say 
"Four-wheel,  four-channel,  all-terrain  ABS" 

So  call  1-800-FINE  4WD  or  visit  us  at 
www.Best4x4.LandRover.com. 

Anil  drive  away  in  the  Discovery,  a 
vehicle  that  docs  wonders  tor  your  image 

Or  disappear  into  the  night 


•-'NG  MSRP  Of  A  2000  DISCOVERY  SESfS  » >S  $33  975  MSRP  Of  WOCf .    ■ 
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LETTERS 


BLAME  CALENDAR  BOY 

Canadians  argue  they're  not  pathetic; 

Jemima  Khan  stands  by  her  Pakistan;  "Don't  ask,  don't  tell"  critiqued; 

Jerry  Weintraub's  lawyer  enumerates  his  grievances 


NORTHERN  EXPOSU. 

Toronto,  Canada's 
■bustling  metropolis. 


1 1  r^""-" 
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}  n  April  18, 2000,  Rob  Marshall  of 
Toronto  wrote  in,  predicting  that 
Vanity  Fair  would  "be  deluged  by 
mail  in  response  to  Calendar  Boy 's  comments  about 
Victoria  Day. "  ("No  idea  what  this  is,  but  it  involves 
Queen  Victoria,  who  wasn't  even  Queen  of  Cana- 
da," wrote  Calendar  Boy  in  the  May  issue.  "Cana- 
dians are  pathetic")  Mr.  Marshall  was  correct:  he 
was  just  one  of  dozens  of  diligent  Canadian  readers 
who  stepped  forward  to  inform  Calendar  Boy  that 
Queen  Victoria  was,  indeed,  the  Queen  of  Canada. 
As  for  Calendar  Boy's  second  assertion,  about 
Canadians'  being  pathetic,  the  letters  valiantly 
sought  to  tell  a  different  story.  Just  listen  to  this  list 
of  Canadian  achievements,  which  was  provided  by 
Nancy  Bueler,  a  reader  in  Toronto:  "Sir  Frederick 
Banting  discovered  insulin,  which  helps  diabetics 


the  world  over  live  normal  lives.  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  created  standard  time,  which  was  adopt- 
ed worldwide.  John  Polanyi  studied  molecular 
reactions,  leading  to  the  birth  of  laser  technology. 
Andrew  McNaughlon  invented  the  cathode-ray 
direction  finder,  forerunner  of  radar.  Gerald  Hef 
fernan  developed  continuous  casting  which  replaced 
coke  ovens  and  blastfurnaces  in  steel  mills. " 

If  that  didn't  put  the  matter  to  rest,  there  was 
more: "  Ever  heard  the  poem  'In  Flanders  Fields'?" 
ash  Ms.  Bueler.  "John  McCrae  (Canadian)  wrote 
it.  The  Toronto  Blue  Jays  won  back-to-back.  World 
Series  titles  in  1992  and  1993.  We  have  the  tallest  free- 
standing structure  in  the  world,  theCN  Tower.  The 
biggest  comedic  movie  star  in  the  world  is  Jim  Carrey 
(Canadian).  Wayne  Gretzky  holds  almost  every 
hockey  record  there  is.  Have  I  forgotten  anything?" 
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According  to  Sylvie  Beaudreau  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Canada,  SUNY  Plattsburgh,  Ms. 
Bueler  has  forgotten  "tight  gun  control,  universal 
healthcare,  and  safe,  vibrant  cities,  whose  citizens 
hardly  qualify  as  pathetic."  Timothy  Wingate  of\ 
Ottawa  chimed  in,  too:  "We  have  more  fresh,  potable 
water  than  you,  and  we  are  bigger  than  you." 
Canada  s  superiority  to  its  southern  neighbor  was 
also  suggested  by  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  resident 
Darrell  Burke,  who  pointed  out  that  the  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  classic The  Great  Gatsby  "sucked  both 
as  a  book  and  a  movie. " 

You  may  well  question  why  Vanity  Fair  entrurt- 
ed  the  task,  of  recording  the  milestones  and  major 
events  of  the  month  to  Calendar  Boy.  We  now  real- 
ize that  this  job  was  too  challenging  for  him.  On  leave  I 
to  pursue  other  interests,  he  has  been  temporarily 
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Millenium  Energist 
Revitalizing  Emulsion 

New  Millenium  Energist  is  the 
serious  skincare  treatment  you  need 
to  help  re-energize  changing  skin. 

It  contains  purified  soy  and  vitamin  A, 
known  for  their  revitalizing  power,  plus 
a  complex  of  enriched  botanicals  to 
leave  skin  firm,  rehydrated  and  glowing. 


1  Elizabeth  Arden 

Real     beauty.     Real     quality.     Real     value. 

www.elizabetharden.com 


LETTERS 


replaced  b)  (  alendar  Girl  (set  pagt  186),  Nut  \m 
prisingly,  we  did  not  receive  >i  tingle  <  omplaint  about 
anotba  <  alendar  Boy  reference  w  the  ram  issue,  bt 
rtates,  alluding  to  the  Pi  \  Faulkner,  [wards,  l  asi 
year,  this  award  for .  Imerican  unmix  wX  to  The 
I  loins,  abook  based  on  I  'irginia  Woolfs  extremely 
British  Mis.  Dalloway.  Our  country  is  pathetic" 


KHAN  BEFORE  THE  STORM 

I  FIND  II  unfortunate  thai  l-cslic  Bennetts 
["The  Passion  and  the  Privilege,"  May]  de- 
picted Pakistan,  and  Lahore  in  particular, 
m  such  a  negative  light,  describing  the  city 
as  a  "Third  World  nightmare  of  overpopu- 
lation, desperate  poverty,  and  . . .  air  pollu- 
tion." The  fact  is,  there  is  a  big  difference 
in  the  levels  of  comfort  found  in  a  country 
such  as  Pakistan  and  in  a  developed  coun- 
try such  as  America.  But  Bennetts's  arti- 
cle was  misleading  in  that  her  appraisal  of 
my  situation  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  happiness  is  dependent  entirely 
on  having  such  comforts.  Hard  as  it  may 
be  for  her  to  believe,  I,  though  I  enjoy  the 
privileges  offered  in  the  West,  am  leading 
a  fulfilled  and  happy  life  in  Pakistan  with- 
out them.  Unfortunately  for  me,  the  Brit- 
ish press  chose  to  attribute  her  disparag- 
ing remarks  about  Lahore  to  me.  I  would 


not  mind,  were  it  not  foi  the  fad  that  it 
has  created  a  liilse  impression  that  l  have 

been  complaining  about  my  life  in  Paki- 
stan, where  1  have  been  shown  nothing 
but  warmth,  love,  and  hospitality  since  I 
moved  there.  The  awful  truth  is  that,  given 
the  slightest  opportunity,  some  members  of 
the  British  press  are  only  loo  keen  to  find 
confirmation  lor  their  initial  prophecy  that 
our  marriage  was  doomed  from  the  start. 
J  KM  I  MA  KHAN 
Lahore,  Pakistan 


THE  GOOD  SOLDIER 

BUZZ  BISSINGERS  INVESTIGATION  into 
the  murder  of  Barry  Winchell  ["Don't 
Ask,  Don't  Kill,"  May]  was  heartfelt  and 
shattering.  Winchell  seemed  like  the  kind 
of  young  man  perfectly  suited  to  serving 
his  country.  The  irony  is  that  he  was  not 
welcomed  by  his  fellow  soldiers  or  the 
army  leadership,  despite  being  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  in  his  unit.  His  murder  was 
the  result  not  only  of  rumors  concerning 
his  sexual  preference,  but  also  of  the  ne- 
glect of  his  company  commander,  who 
allowed  round-the-clock  consumption  of 
alcohol;  a  nation  that  will  not  pay  its  most 
vital  members  a  living  wage,  thus  causing 


LOST  IN  AMERICA 

P.F.C.  Barry  Winchell  was  murdered  in  July  1999. 


these  jobs  to  be  filled  by  unsavory  ele- 
ments; and  a  president  who  turns  his  back 
on  a  stated  campaign  promise. 

Indeed,  Winchell's  murder  was  not  sur- 
prising. Nothing  will  change  until  the  gov- 
ernment deems  homophobia  as  morally  in- 
defensible as  racism  and  sexism.  I  hope  that 
in  30  years  we  will  look  back  on  the  policy 
of  "Don't  ask,  don't  tell"  and  shudder. 

JOE  SWEENEY 
Portland.  Maine 


I  AM  SWEET  RESPITE  ON  A  LONG  AFTERNOON. 

SLICED,  DICED,  and  PUREED, 

I  WAS  TRANSFORMED  WITH  EASE. 


NOW,  HEADS  WILL  BOW, 
AS  CHILLED  SILVER  SPOONS 

PLUNGE  INTO  MY  NECTAR.  4 


I  AM  AN  ICE  PRINCESS. 
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PARSING  WITH  PARSKY 

I  AM  WRITING  to  set  the  record  straight 
regarding  the  three  most  serious  factual 
errors  and  unsubstantiated  innuendos 
about  me  in  your  recent  profile  of  Jerry 
Weintraub  ["Bush's  Party  Boy,"  by  Mi- 
chael Shnayerson,  April], 

The  subhead  erroneously  identifies  me 
as  "Weintraub's  former  business  partner 
in  a  production  company  that  went  bank- 
rupt," and  the  text  of  the  article  refers  to 
me  as  Mr.  Weintraub's  "former  business 
partner."  While  I  was  Mr.  Weintraub's 
lawyer,  I  was  never  his  business  partner, 
either  in  Weintraub  Entertainment  Group 
or  in  any  of  his  other  business  activities. 
Mr.  Shnayerson  acknowledged  to  me 
before  the  article  was  published  that  he 
knew  I  was  not  a  "business  partner"  of 
Mr.  Weintraub's. 

The  story  is  flat  wrong  in  alleging  that 
I  provided  misleading  financial  informa- 
tion on  Weintraub  Entertainment  Group 
to  Bear  Stearns.  I  never  provided  any  fi- 
nancial information  on  Weintraub  Enter- 
tainment Group  to  Bear  Stearns  or  any- 
body else.  I  was  not  a  defendant  in  the 
subsequent  lawsuits  and  was  not  even 
asked  for  testimony. 

Finally,  the  statement  that  "weeks  be- 


fore the  collapse  of  the  Weintraub  Enter- 
tainment Group  in  August  1990,  Parsky 
ended  his  career  at  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher"  is  demonstrably  false.  I  did 
not  leave  the  law  firm  until  October  1991. 
I  did  so  to  establish  Aurora  Capital  Part- 
ners, and  today  I  continue  to  enjoy  a 
close  relationship  with  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher.  Contrary  to  what  your  article 
insinuates,  my  departure  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Weintraub  bankruptcy.  Mr. 
Shnayerson  was  told  that  it  did  not  by 
Wesley  Howell,  managing  partner  of  Gib- 
son, Dunn  &  Crutcher. 

GERALD  L.  PARSKY 

Los  Angeles,  California 

MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  RESPONDS: 
Good  lawyer  that  he  is,  Mr.  Parsky  makes  some 
lawyerly  points  in  a  general  exercise  of  hairsplit- 
ting. In  a  strict  business  sense,  Mr.  Parsky  was 
not  Mr.  Weintraub's  partner.  However,  he  did 
tell  me  that  as  a  company  director  and  as  Mr. 
Weintraub's  lawyer  he  "set  up"  the  Weintraub 
Entertainment  Group,  a  statement  he  now  denies 
making;  in  any  case,  his  role  in  the  company  was 
made  clear  in  the  article.  I  did  write  that  Mr. 
Parsky  denied  having  provided  any  misrepresen- 
tative  financial  information  about  W.E.G.  to 
Bear  Stearns:  however,  Mr.  Parsky  may  be  right 
in  positing  that  the  more  accurate  version  would 


have  been  that  he  provided  no  financial  informa- 
tion at  all  (though  it  seems  odd  that  such  numbers 
would  not  have  been  reviewed  by  the  company 
lawyer). 

While  Mr.  Parsky  may  not  have  altogether 
left  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher  until  October 
1991  he  did  surrender  his  partnership  and  his 
seats  on  the  firm's  executive  and  management 
committees  on  July  12, 1990,  in  order  to  focus  on 
his  outside  investments  with  William  Simon  — 
which,  as  any  lawyer  will  agree,  is  an  act  of  step- 
ping down. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  num- 
ber to:  Vanity  Fair,  4  Times  Square,  New  York, 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  letters  to 
the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All  requests  for  back 
issues  should  be  sent  to  FAJR@neodata.com. 
All  other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  sub- 
missions, which  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair. 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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FOR  THE  WAY  IT'S  MADE. 


CHRISTOPHER   HITCHENS 


PEOPLE  WHO  BREED  PEOPLE 

As  the  six-billionth  baby  appeals  on  the  planet,  China  mandates  its  one-ehild 
policy  and  Paul  Ehrlich  warns  of  imminent  catastrophe.  Amartya  Sen,  i 
Indian-horn  master  o(  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  argues  for  a  more  humane-and 
much  more  effective-approach  to  population  control 


he  "one  child"  policy  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  is  arguably 
the  most  ambitious  and  grandiose 
project  undertaken  by  authority  since  the 
construction  of  the  Great  Wall.  Consider: 
the  central  government  of  a  vast  geogra- 
phy and  a  huge  society  and  an  ancient 
civilization  mandates— and  enforces— the 
same  rule  for  every  family  living  within  its 
immense  domain.  Since  1979,  when  the 
policy  was  enacted,  every  baby  born  with- 
in this  empire  and  its  reach  is  supposed 
to  be  an  only  child.  For  a  moment,  I  was 
stupefied  by  that  thought  alone.  All  across 
the  sweep  of  earth  from  Shanghai  to  Ti- 
bet, from  Inner  Mongolia  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  wherever  the  writ  of  Beijing 
could  be  made  to  hold  sway,  every  little 
boy  would  be  his  parents'  Last  Emperor. 
While  every  little  girl  would  be  . . .  either 
smothered  at  birth  or  saved  up  until  the 
gender  balance  bent  and  swayed  and 


cracked,  whereupon  she'd  become  a  price- 
less princess. 

No  feat  of  social  engineering  has  even 
come  close  in  terms  of  magnitude  and 
daring  and  negation  of  the  private  life. 
(The  Great  Wall  of  China  didn't  keep  out 
the  supposed  invaders:  it  is  still  our  bench- 
mark for  epic  and  futile  undertakings.) 
Yet  that— I  realized  with  an  abruptness  of 
recognition— was  only  the  start.  Suppose 
the  policy  works?  Suppose  that  the  party 
can  rivet  it  into  place  for  several  genera- 
tions? In  a  few  decades,  there  would  be 
no  meaningful  word  for  brother.  Or  sis- 
ter. Or  uncle  or  aunt.  In  any  society,  this 
would  have  a  weirdly  dislocating  effect. 
In  an  ostensibly  communized  and  collec- 
tivized culture,  built  in  a  country  with  a 
long  tradition  of  family  ties  and  kinship 
and  Confucian  respect  for  relatives  and 
ancestors,  the  effect  would  be  incalculable. 
The  old  Red  habit  of  invoking  the  "broth- 


erhood" of  man  would 
be  the  least  of  the  ca- 
sualties. Chinese  civili- 
zation would  become  the  Lonely  Crowd, 
atomized  and  mobilized  at  the  same  time. 

Such  is  my  preface  to  the  argument 
about  population  control,  or  the  popula- 
tion explosion.  Statistically,  this  con- 
cerns Humanity,  our  proud  species,  in  its 
noun  shape  and  in  its  uppercase  form:  a 
question  of  whether  there  is  enough  food 
and  water  and  air  to  sustain  many  more 
of  what  we  may  as  well  call  "us"  (though 
we  often  unconsciously  mean  "them"). 
Equally,  though,  and  no  less  urgently,  it 
concerns  humanity  in  its  lowercase  and 
conceptual  form:  ourselves  as  an  idea. 

In  the  West,  this  argument  used  to  be 
religious,  and  the  tone  of  it  was  set  by  bib- 
lical injunctions  to  "be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply," as  well  as  to  have  "dominion"  over 
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Is  Ehrlich  one  of  those  types  who  like 
Humanity  but  don't  much  care  for  people? 


nature  and  the  lesser  animals.  In  this  world- 
view,  which  persisted  until  pretty  recent- 
ly, children  were  a  blessing,  and  a  large 
family  very  often  a  sign  of  status.  Dynas- 
ties, clans,  kinship— all  those  books  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  stressed  the  word  "be- 
gat." But  it  was  also  a  minister  of  religion, 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Malthus,  who  in 
1798  first  questioned  whether  the  Creator 
meant  us  to  propagate  ad  infinitum.  His 
point  was  very  simple:  people  reproduced 
geometrically  (1,  2,  4,  8)  while  resources 
increased  arithmetically  (1  +2  +  3  +  4). 
Sooner  or  later  the  mouths  would  outstrip 
the  food,  and  in  any  case,  life  would  be- 
come overcrowded  and  insufferable,  and 
war  or  pestilence  would  take  over  where 
mere  famine  left  off. 

In  his  celebrated  "Essay  on  the  Princi- 
ple of  Population,"  Malthus  was  actually 
replying  to  the  French  Enlightenment 
philosopher  Condorcet,  who  had  already 
tackled  the  subject  of  overpopulation. 
Condorcet  recognized  that  there  was  a 


difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  of  a 
mounting  birthrate,  but  was  sure  that  in- 
creases in  productivity  and  improvements 
in  technical  ingenuity  would  keep  pace.  He 
also  maintained— in  retrospect,  this  is  his 
most  essential  point— that  given  a  mini- 
mum of  education  and  prosperity  most 
people  would  limit  their  family  size  with- 
out being  asked,  let  alone  coerced.  Malthus 
strongly  doubted  this,  and  attacked  the 
few  anti-poverty  measures  of  his  day  as  in- 
citement for  the  unsuitable  classes  to  breed. 
Now  will  you  welcome  please— or  not 
welcome— young  master  Adnan  Mevic, 
born  to  a  Bosnian  mother  in  the  Universi- 
ty Clinical  Center  in  Sarajevo  last  autumn. 
He  weighed  in  as  an  eight-pounder  just  af- 
ter midnight  on  October  12,  the  day  on 
which  the  United  Nations  had  calculated 
that  the  six-billionth  earthling  would  show 
up.  U.N.  secretary-general  Kofi  Annan  did 
a  drop-by,  to  greet  the  kid  and  mark  the 
occasion.  To  say  that  the  selection  was  arbi- 
trary—and a  touch  sentimental— is  to  under- 


state matters.  There  were  350,000  babies 
bom  that  same  day,  or  about  lour  per  sec- 
ond, each  with  its  giant  human  quotient  of 
needs  and  dreads,  wants  and  rages.  Dial's 
an  avalanche  of  bundles.  Considering  how 
cheap  and  easy  the  process  of  mass  pro- 
duction is  (all  that  result  from  so  much 
unpaid  labor!),  it's  amazing  that  it  took  the 
race  until  1900  to  get  to  1.5  billion.  How- 
ever, once  having  gotten  the  knack  . . .  two 
billion  in  1927,  three  billion  in  I960,  lour 
billion  in  1974,  and  five  billion  in  1987. 
The  bundles  are  projected  to  come  howl- 
ing down  the  slipway  at  a  rate  of  about  130 
million  per  year  from  now  on:  "billionaire" 
nations  already  include  China  and  India. 

And  once  again,  Malthus  and  Con- 
dorcet are  at  odds.  The  Malthus  of 
our  day  is  Paul  Ehrlich,  who  in  1968 
wrote  Tlie  Population  Bomb,  which  became 
a  great  eco-best-seller.  In  several  books 
and  essays  since,  Ehrlich  has  argued  that 
the  Four  Horsemen  are  upon  us,  that  Hu- 
manity is  already  overdue  for  a  catastro- 
phe, and  that  we  are  essentially  screwing 
ourselves  to  death.  In  the  opposing  cor- 
ner is  Amartya  Sen,  the  Nobel  laureate  in 
economics  for  1998  and  the  first  Indian 
to  be  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  maintains  that  population  will  stabi- 
lize itself  if  the  right  measures  are  taken, 
and  that  we  risk  losing 
our  humanity  if  we  take 
the  wrong  ones. 

I  had  very  absorbing 
discussions  with  both  of 
these  men,  one  of  them 
in  a  cluttered  office  on 
the  lovely  Stanford  cam- 
pus in  California,  and  the 
other  in  a  most  exquis- 
ite oak-paneled  and  silver-festooned  setting 
of  the  college  where  Isaac  Newton  was  a 
fellow  and  Prince  Charles  a  student.  Paul 
Ehrlich  has  been  accused  of  being  an 
alarmist,  and  Amartya  Sen  of  being  too 
complacent.  Was  this  a  difference  one 
could  possibly  split? 

Well,  it's  easy  to  see  why  Ehrlich  is  up- 
braided for  alarmism.  In  1968  he  wrote: 

The  battle  to  feed  all  of  humanity  is  over.  In 
the  1970s  the  world  will  undergo  famines- 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are  going  to 
starve  to  death  in  spite  of  any  crash  pro- 
grams embarked  upon  now.  At  this  late 
date  nothing  can  prevent  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  world  death  rate. 

In  a  more  recent  book.  The  Population  Ex- 
plosion, he  and  his  wife,  Anne,  condense  all 
the  bad  news  into  one  paragraph: 

In  the  United  States,  drivers  in  virtually  ev- 
ery large  metropolitan  area  now  can  en- 
counter gridlock  at  practically  any  hour  of 


POPULATION- 
CONTROL  FREAK 

The  doomsday  predictions 
of  Paul  Ehrlich — photographed 
at  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  April  30,  2000— 
have  yet  to  come  true. 
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of  the  North  Atlantic. 
Two  weeks  later,  an  event 


took  place  that  had  never  occurred 
in  recorded  history. 
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Wherever  the  writ  of  Beijing  could  be  made  to  hold  sway, 
every  little  boy  would  be  his  parents'  Last  Emperor. 


SIBLING  DEFICIT 

A  billboard  in  the  city  of 
Chengdu,  Sichuan,  reiterates 
the  Chinese  government's  strict 
one-child  policy,  though  rural 
families  can  get  away  with 
having  more  than  one  child. 


the  day  or  night.  Visitors  to  our  nation's  capi- 
tal find  homeless  people  sleeping  in  the  park 
opposite  the  White  House,  and  drug  abuse 
and  crime  sprees  fill  the  evening  news.  News 
about  the  AIDS  epidemic  seems  to  be  every- 
where, as  is  talk  of  global  warming,  holes  in 
the  atmosphere's  ozone  layer,  and  acid  rain. 

That  was  in  1990.  Reviewing  the  book 
when  it  came  out,  I  was  most  impressed  by 
the  "exponential"  factor.  Explaining  this  to 
a  lay  audience,  the  Ehrlichs  wrote: 

A  key  feature  of  exponential  growth  is  that 
it  often  seems  to  start  slowly  and  finish  fast. 
A  classic  example  used  to  illustrate  this  is 
the  pond  weed  that  doubles  each  day  the 
amount  of  pond  surface  covered  and  is  pro- 
jected to  cover  the  entire  pond  in  thirty  days. 
The  question  is,  how  much  of  the  pond  will 
be  covered  in  twenty-nine  days?  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  that  just  half  of  the  pond  will 
be  covered  in  twenty-nine  days.  The  weed 
will  then  double  once  more  and  cover  the 
entire  pond  the  next  day. 

This  arresting  image  stayed  with  me 
until  I  thought:  How  do  we  know  the  size 
of  the  pond  in  advance?  And  how  can  we 
have  advance  knowledge  of  the  projected 
speed  of  spread  of  the  weed?  A  relief  in  a 
way,  since  it  goes  with  the  fall  in  the  crime 


rate,  the  absence  of  acid  rain  from  the  head- 
lines, and  other  fragments  of  good  news 
that  might  make  one  hesitate  to  compare 
humans  to  weeds. 

Ehrlich  is  a  big,  rangy,  impatient  man. 
He  snatches  his  own  books  off  the 
shelf  in  his  Stanford  office  to  show, 
with  underlinings,  the  get-out  clauses  that 
he  has  inserted  or  that  were  always  there. 
Clearly,  he  has  been  made  irascible  by 
taunts  about  his  doomsday  no-shows.  And 
listen,  he  could  be  right  in  the  long  run.  Af- 
ter all,  we  know  that  we  are  doomed.  One 
day  the  sun  will  distend  into  a  red  giant  be- 
fore it  shrinks  into  a  white  dwarf.  One  day 
we  will  all  breathe  our  last.  There  undoubt- 
edly are  wars,  famines,  and  plagues  in  our 
future.  Only  the  end  is  certain.  And  if  we 
acted  as  if  there  were  no  time  to  lose,  and 
thus  limited  population  growth  drastically, 
might  that  not  be  prudent?  Even  if  Ehrlich 
was  wrong?  It  would  sure  be  easier  to 
make  up  a  shortfall  in  the  birthrate  than  to 
deal  with  an  uncontrollable  surplus.  (This 
he  calls  a  "win-win"  situation:  Take  my  ad- 
vice and  the  most  you  will  suffer  is  the  ef- 
fort, not  of  screwing  yourself  to  death,  but 
of  screwing  the  race  back  to  life  again.) 


"It's  a  zero-versus-infinity  problem.  You 
weigh  the  likelihood  of  the  consequences 
against  their  severity,"  he  says.  "As  with  nu- 
clear winter,  there  are  some  things  you  can't 
even  risk.  And  in  the  same  way,  you  choose 
between  coercion  and  disaster.  The  state  al- 
ready tells  you  how  many  wives  or  hus- 
bands you  can  legally  have.  In  some  states 
of  this  union  they  even  tell  you  how  many 
sexual  positions  you  can  use.  Well,  why  not 
how  many  children?"  (The  Ehrlichs  are  fa- 
mous, locally,  for  their  policy  of  not  con- 
gratulating, or  "showering,"  friends  or  col- 
leagues who  have  more  than  two  offspring. 
They  themselves  have  only  one.) 

There  is  no  alternative  or  parallel  planet 
on  which  we  could  run  an  experiment;  we 
have  to  experiment  on  ourselves.  But  is 
Ehrlich  one  of  those  types  who  like  Hu- 
manity but  don't  much  care  for  people?  He 
once  described  the  moment  of  his  epiphany, 
which  took  place  on  a  visit  to  India  when 
his  taxi  got  stuck  in  a  bad  street  on  the 
way  to  his  hotel: 

The  streets  seemed  alive  with  people.  People 
eating,  people  washing,  people  sleeping.  Peo- 
ple visiting,  arguing,  and  screaming.  People 
thrusting  their  hands  through  the  taxi  win- 
dow, begging.  People  defecating  and  urinat- 
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The  point  to  keep  your  eye  on— economic 
development  is  the  best  contraceptive. 


ing.  People  clinging  to  buses.  People  herd- 
ing animals.  People,  people,  people,  people. 

This  Heart  of  Darkness  moment  brings 
a  slight  smile  to  the  lips  of  the  master 
of  Trinity.  "I'm  so  glad  his  taxi  got 
him  to  his  hotel  eventually,"  he  says.  Since 
Amartya  Sen  is  himself  a  Bengali,  and 
witnessed  a  catastrophic  famine  when  he 
was  a  boy,  he  doesn't  tend  to  speak  of  the 
subcontinent  as  if  it  teemed  or  pullulated— 
notice  how  we  resort  to  insect  analogies 
when  speaking  about  the  Third  World?— 
and  he  learned  one  anti-Malthusian  lesson 
the  hard  way.  The  Bengal  famine  of  1943 
was  not  the  result  of  too  many  people  or 
too  little  food.  The  granaries  were  full;  there 
was  rice  enough  for  everybody.  But  bureau- 
cratic maladministration,  and  an  artificial 
rise  in  food  prices,  meant  that  many,  many 
people  starved  to  death  within  reach  of 
plentiful  nourishment.  (Winston  Churchill, 
then  prime  minister,  snorted  that  the  star- 
vation in  his  favorite  colony  was  the  out- 
come of  Indians  breeding  "like  rabbits":  a 
harsh  judgment  on  herbivores— even  if  Ben- 
galis were  eating  grass  at  the  time— which 
matched  his  view  that  Indians  were  "the 
beastliest  people  in  the  world,  next  to  the 
Germans.")  Sen  spent  years  researching  the 


phenomenon,  bicycling  from  village  to  vil- 
lage to  look  up  food-price,  wage,  and  cost- 
of-services  records  for  1943  and  the  years 
leading  up  to  the  famine,  and  his  work  on 
the  subject  is  the  foundation  of  his  world 
reputation.  "Do  you  know,  there  has  nev- 
er since  been  a  famine  in  any  democratic 
nation,"  Sen  says.  "If  good  information  is 
freely  available,  and  if  politicians  can  be 
made  responsive,  it  doesn't  happen."  (In- 
deed, the  only  famines  that  did  occur  dur- 
ing the  time  Ehrlich  was  predicting  they 
would  become  unstoppable  were  in  despot- 
ic or  closed  societies  such  as  Ethiopia.) 

Very  calmly  and  sometimes  humorously. 
Sen  ticks  off  his  "don't  panic"  points:  Fer- 
tility rates— the  number  of  children  per 
family— are  falling  across  the  globe.  Food 
production  continues  to  increase,  as  do  liv- 
ing standards  and  life  expectancy.  And— 
this  being  the  point  to  keep  your  eye  on- 
economic  development  is  the  best  contra- 
ceptive. Malthus  was  flat-out  wrong;  if  you 
bring  people  up  from  subsistence,  they  have 
fewer  children,  not  more.  It's  a  consistent 
finding.  The  key,  the  hinge,  the  Rosetta 
stone,  the  thread  of  Ariadne  in  the  lab- 
yrinth, is  this:  Women  must  be  educated 
and  empowered.  When  given  access  to  lit- 
eracy and  health  care  and  the  job  market. 


ihc\  begin  at  once  to  reverse  the  millennial 

and  superstitious  practice  born  of  igno- 
rance  <m  as  insurance  against  loneliness  and 
poverty    of  delivering  more  children. 

There's  a  dirty  secret  about  the  (  hinese 
"one  child"  program.  It  depends  lor  its 
effect  on  a  shocking  rale  of  infant  mor- 
ality and  (almost  certainly)  infanticide. 
Peasants  often  simply  drown  the  first  kid  if 
it  doesn't  have  a  penis.  Apart  from  anything 
else,  of  course,  this  will  lead  to  a  crisis  down 
the  road  when  there  are  not  enough  brides 
to  go  around,  but  meanwhile  it  is  distorting 
the  figures  badly  -even  when  you  factor  in 
the  number  of  Americans  who  lay  out  cash 
to  adopt  adorable  Chinese  girl  children.  If. 
however,  you  take  the  Indian  state  of  Kerala, 
a  special  object  of  Sen's  research,  you  find 
the  following:  expansion  of  education  and 
employment  opportunities  for  women  has ' 
brought  down  the  fertility  rate  faster  than  in 
China!  Without  coercion.  Back  in   1979, 
when  China  instituted  the  "one  child"  pol- 
icy, infant-mortality  rates  in  Kerala  and 
China  were  very  similar.  But  15  years  la- 
ter, Kerala  boasted  a  rate  of 
only   16  infant  deaths  per 
thousand  for  girls  and  17  for 
boys,  while  China  had  28  per 
thousand  for  boys  and— with 
or  without  the  unguessable 
element  of  murder— 33  per 
thousand  for  girls.  Mean- 
time, Kerala  has  a  free  press 
and  a  strong  multi-party  de- 
mocracy, while  China  has  neither. 

So  here's  another  version  of  win-win:  an 
absolute  increase  in  living  standards  cou- 
pled with  an  overall  fall  in  the  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth.  Sen  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  no  population  problem;  he  simply 
asserts  that  it  is  blamed  for  things,  like  eco- 
nomic backwardness,  for  which  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible. Also  that,  without  a  careful  study 
of  the  problem,  "scaremongers  have  hustled 
us  into  terror  and  ill-examined  'remedies.'" 
Even  so,  he  thinks  that  we  must  try  to  stay 
on  this  side  of  nine  billion.  "It's  a  matter  of 
preserving  the  habitat,  as  well  as  our  hap- 
piness," he  says.  But  it's  essential  not  to 
quit  our  humanity  along  the  way. 

Reflecting  on  the  massacre  of  the  inno- 
cents in  China,  I  remembered  the  moment 
in  Thomas  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  when 
Jude's  little  son  becomes  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  he  and  his  siblings  are  a  bur- 
den. Faced  with  eviction  and  poverty,  and 
haunted  by  shock  at  Sue  Bridehead's  preg- 
nancy and  by  guilt  at  his  very  existence,  he 
hangs  his  baby  half-brother  and  half-sister 
and  then  himself,  leaving  a  note  in  pencil 
that  reads:  "Done  because  we  are  too  nien- 
ny."  He  wasn't  to  know  that  things  would 
work  out  or  that  if  humanity  has  to  make  a  I 
sacrifice,  it  shouldn't  be  of  the  children.  D 
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Only  available  in  fine  salons. 
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TO  PROTECT  AND  SERVE 

Irish  Peters,  right-hand  woman  to 
Bryant  Gumbel,  in  the  lobby  of 
her  Manhattan  co-op.  She 
arranges  nights  on  the  town  for 
her  boss  and  his  girlfriend 
while  keeping  spirits  up  at 
CBS's  troubled  morning 
program,  The  Early  Show. 


CELEBRITY'S  LITTLE  HELPERS 

Is  finding  the  perfect  face  cream  for  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  any  job  for  a 
grown-up?  Current  and  former  assistants  to  celebrities  such  as  Bryant  Gumbel, 
Anjelica  Huston,  Joan  Rivers,  Harvey  Weinstein,  and  Kim  Basinger  talk 
about  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly  sides  of  their  business 

BY  EVGENIA  PERETZ 


It's  a  bustling  Friday  morning  on  the 
set  of  Bryant  Gumbel's  The  Early 
Show,  and  Gumbel's  guests— Dan 
Rather,  Time  managing  editor  Walter  Isaac- 
son, and  George  Schauer,  founder  of  a 
kitschy  company  called  Groovy  Candies- 
are  ready  for  their  close-ups.  Gumbel's  per- 


sonal assistant,  Trish  Peters,  who's  hanging 
out  with  the  cameramen,  is  typically  un- 
fazed  by  her  proximity  to  the  rich  and  fa- 
mous. Isaacson  may  look  important  to 
some  people,  but  to  Peters  he  "looks  like 
he's  on  his  paper  route." 

And,  really,  who  has  time  to  get  worked 


up  about  global  affairs  and  Pez  dispensers 
when  Bryant  Gumbel  needs  some  lunch? 
Ten  minutes  later,  the  show  is  finished,] 
Gumbel  walks  over,  and  Peters,  a  41 
year-old,  Talbots-preppy  blonde,  clicks 
into  action.  "I've  gotten  rid  of  your  work-J 
out  for  next  Wednesday,"  she  says,  rapid-) 
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lire  and  unstoppable 
personality  cranked  up 
to  " U."  "I he  part)  on 
Sundaj    is   in   Short 

Hills  ...   I  he  cai  is 

coming  at  three  . , .  I'll 

fax  you  the  directions 

. . .  I've  gotten  tickets 

for  Rigoletto,  and  it's  not  black-tie  . . .  Hey, 

wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  you  arrived  there 

and  it  turned  out  to  be  Rigatonf!" 

Speaking  of  which,  what  about  lunch'.' 
Gumbel  wants  to  know.  "Hilary  is  taking 
you  out  today,"  she  tells  him,  casting  an 
eye  on  an  attractive  blonde  in  a  snug, 
tiger-print  T-shirt,  who  has  been  waiting 
in  the  wings  with  Peters.  "You  think  she's 
going  to  break  up  with  you?"  Hilary  is 
Bryant's  girlfriend  (his  bitter  divorce  from 
his  wife  of  26  years,  June  Gumbel,  has 
been  tabloid  fodder  for  the  past  few 
months),  and,  Peters  will  not  hesitate  to 
tell  you,  Hilary  has  Gumbel  acting  like  a 
lovesick  puppy.  "He's  so  into  her,"  Peters 
says,  "I'm  like.  Hello,  do  I  know  you?" 

It's  little  surprise  that  Gumbel's  new  ro- 
mance is  so  mind-boggling  to  Peters.  Be- 
cause to  Peters,  who  has  been  working  as 
Gumbel's  personal  assistant  for  18  years,  he 
has  become  "like  a  brother,"  and  the  pros- 
pect of  "kissing  him  would  be  like— ewww." 
But  kissing  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
Peters  doesn't  do  with  the  television  host, 
recently  beleaguered  by  low  ratings.  In  ad- 
dition to  busting  his  chops  about  Hilary, 
Peters  books  Gumbel's  travel  and  arranges 
his  special  appearances  (last  week  it  was  a 
Sports  Illustrated  television  special);  makes 
Gumbel's  restaurant  reservations  (tonight 
it's  the  tiny  tapas  restaurant  El  Cid);  tracks 
down  Gumbel's  special  cologne  ("It's  called 
Devin,  and  it's  impossible  to  find");  puts  the 
finishing  touches  on  Gumbel's  wardrobe 
(his  best  friend,  Joseph  Abboud,  picks  out 
his  clothing,  but  Peters  makes  sure  there 
are  proper  pens  around  to  match  his 
shirts);  saves  Gumbel  from  buying  boring 
gifts  ("He  wanted  to  get  Joe  some  wine  for 
his  birthday— I'm  like.  Hello?");  thinks  up 
the  perfect  thank-you  gifts  for  people  Gum- 
bel makes  jump  through  hoops  (recently  it 
was  a  massage);  and  fashions  the  accompa- 
nying messages  ("Hope  I  didn't  rub  you 
the  wrong  way"). 

She  also  makes  sure  that  Gumbel  gets 
to  work  during  natural  disasters  (in  the 
snowstorm  of  1995,  she  introduced  him  to 
public  transportation).  She  keeps  Gum- 
bel's office  toys— golf  clubs,  plaid  umbrel- 
las, stuffed  animals— in  perfect  order  ("If 
you  moved  anything,  he  would  so  know"). 
She  feeds  Gumbel  bits  of  trivia  before 
segments  (he  especially  likes  dropping 
knowledge  about  New  York  City  land- 
marks). With  the  help  of  her  personal  li- 


HUSTON.  WE  HAVE 
A  PROBLEM 

An|elica  Huston's  personal 
assistant,  Gwenn  Stroman, 

near  the  actress's 

production  studio  in  Venice, 
California. 


"I  make  little  piles  and  lists  of  how  many  pairs 
of  underwear ...  Am  I  a  little  crazy?  Maybe  I  am." 


brary  at  CBS  headquarters— which  includes 
such  titles  as  The  Complete  Idiot's  Guide 
to  Etiquette  and  Crisp  Toasts:  Wonderful 
Words  That  Add  Wit  and  Class  Every  Time 
You  Raise  Your  Glass— she  does  all  she  can 
to  make  Gumbel  sound  like  someone  out 
of  an  A.  R.  Gurney  play.  And  through  the 
darkest  hours,  she  keeps  her  spirits  high, 
valiantly  championing  The  Early  Show's 
potential.  "It's  like  the  Millionaire  show," 
she  says.  "Who  would  have  thunk  it  would 
be  such  a  big  deal?" 

When  not  performing  these  tasks,  Peters 
is  spreading  sunshine  to  everyone  Gumbel 
comes  across— something  she  was  built  to 
do.  At  Tlie  Early  Show's  studio  and  Gum- 
bel's office,  Peters's  jokes  are  as  familiar  as 
her  handmade,  patent-leather  Belgian 
loafers  (she  owns  125  pairs)  and  her  Her- 
mes scarves  (she  owns  125  of  them  too).  As 
she  bulldozes  down  the  hall,  firing  quips 
right  and  left  ("What's  going  on  there?" 
"You're  in  so  much  trouble,"  "Don't  be 
sniffin'  that  paint,  Mr.  Singh,  you'll  be  trip- 
pin'!"),  it  quickly  becomes  apparent  that 
she  is  the  most  popular  girl  around.  She's 
an  expert  problem  solver,  and  she  knows 
it.  "People  will  say  to  me,  'I've  got  a  chal- 
lenge for  you.'  And  I'm  like,  'Try  me.'" 
She  has  virtually  everything  a  boss  could 
want  at  any  moment— an  egg,  Velcro,  any 


issue  of  Departures  magazine.  She  has  the 
special  talent  for  making  you  think  every-J 
thing's  going  to  be  O.K.,  and  she  proba-l 
bly  never  gets  the  flu.  She  is,  simply  putj 
the  person  you'd  want  to  have  around  af-J 
ter  the  apocalypse. 


Or  at  least  the  person  a  celebrity  would! 
want  around  after  the  apocalypse  J 
All  celebrities— actors,  movie  produc-l 
ers,  musicians,  models,  and  others  who  arel 
just  extremely  wealthy— have  a  Trish  Peters! 
in  their  lives.  That  is,  if  they  know  how  to! 
pick  one.  The  lazy,  the  moody,  the  hyper-j 
sensitive— you  can  all  forget  about  landing! 
this  job.  Dreamers,  poets,  part-time  drum-! 
mers— you  too.  It's  not  enough  that  you!1 
think  you're  a  "people  person."  You  must»| 
also  be  a  cat  person  and  a  dog  person  !| 
You  must  possess  an  obsession  with  lists,  a!1 
love  of  the  memo  form,  a  head  like  the§! 
Yellow  Pages,  the  ability  to  find  hidden!: 
joys  in  insurance  claims,  a  thing  for  pooper-i  i 
scoopers,  endless  tolerance  for  ass-kissers*] 
a  knack  for  plumbing,  mechanics,  botany*' 
and  simonizing.  You  should  be  discreet!! 
enough  to  keep  from  telling  friends  who!; 
slept  over  at  your  boss's  house  last  night! 
And,  most  important,  you  should  be  de-f! 
voted  enough  to  know  that  procuring  the!j 
perfect  salad  tongs  for  your  famous  em-il 
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ployci  is  far  more  important  than  what 
others  hold  as  priorities  say,  finding  some- 
one to  grow  old  with.  As  one  assistant  ex 
plains,  "I'm  a  housewife  without  the  sex." 

Sure,  some  people  might  find  this  a  tail 
unreasonable  Hut  for  the  world's  best 
celebrit)  assistants,  descendants  of 
perhaps  the  first  personal  assistant,  Jeeves, 
the  impeccable  valet  from  the  lamed  P  G. 
Wodehouse  books,  anal-retentiveness  is  pre- 
ordained. It's  not  something  you  can  learn, 
and  it's  not  something  you  can  shake. 
lake  Gwenn  Stroman,  a  former  personal 
assistant  to  Drew  Barrymore  who  now 
works  for  the  actress  Anjelica  Huston. 
From  the  time  she  was  a  small  child 
and  much  to  the  alarm  of  her  father  she 
was  glued  to  the  telephone.  Today,  at  37, 
she  compares  herself  to  Jack  Nicholsons 
obsessive-compulsive  character  in  the 
1997  comedy  As  Good  as  It  Gels.  "You're 
thinking  how  nuts  he  is  the  whole  time," 


Stroman  says,  shaken  by  a  recent  viewing 

of  the  movie  "Then  he  goes  to  pack  fbt 
Ins  trip,  I  was  like,  'Oh,  my  (iod,  that's 
exactly  what  I  do1'  making  little  piles  and 
lists  of  how  many  pans  of  underwear  .  .  . 
Am  I  a  little  crazy?  Maybe  I  am." 

lor  a  topflight  celebrity,  "multitasking" 
is  the  least  you  can  do.  Because  celebri- 
ties, it  turns  out,  can  be  some  of  the  great- 
est people  you  could  hope  to  meet.  Just 
ask  Caissie  St.  Onge,  28,  who  has  worked 
as  the  personal  assistant  to  both  David 
Letterman  and  Rosie  O'Donnell.  "They're 
two  100  percent  different  people,"  says  St. 
Onge,  "and  both  wonderful  people."  Or 
27-year-old  Gina  Wegner,  who  calls  direc- 
tor Wes  Craven  (Scream),  her  former  boss, 
a  "very,  very  intellectual,  genius-level  per- 
son." Talk  about  smart— actress  Lauren 
Holly  is  apparently  so  intelligent  that,  ac- 
cording to  her  assistant,  Julie  Simpson,  "it 
doesn't  matter  if  I  think  something  is  blue; 
if  she  says,  'No,  it's  red,'  I  agree  with  her." 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  been  invited  to  go  over 
to  the  Bacharachs'  home  tonight  for  dinner." 
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Mien  there's  Robert  l.ctlclman,  a  fastid 
ions,  well-mannered  40-year-old  who,  U 
years  ago,  parlayed  his  catering  skills  into  ; 
career  as  an  assistant.  His  "clientelt  at 
he  refers  to  them,  have  included  Kim  Ba 
singer,  Hollywood's  notorious  "Madan 
Alex."  one-armed  Def  l.eppard  drummer 
Rick  Allen,  actress  Judith  Light,  and  Bur 
Bacharach.  Aside  from  his  one  "gutter 
client,"  Madam  Alex  (who  conducted  busi 
ness  from  her  bed  and  often  sent  him  with 
hot  meals  over  to  the  house  of  one  of  hei 
best  clients,  the  lale  action-adventure  pre 
ducer  Don  Simpson),  they  all  treated  hin 
like  family.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  says 
"I've  been  invited  to  go  over  to  the  Bacha 
rachs'  home  tonight  for  dinner." 

And  Joan  Rivers?  Her  assistant,  Joce 
lyn  Pickett,  a  "Waspy"  29-year-old  whose 
boss  has  taught  her  "so  much  about  the 
Jewish  culture,"  will  tell  you  that  this  lad} 
is  nothing  short  of  "the  nicest  persoi 
I've  come  across  in  my  life."  Pickett  adds 
"Every  time  I  think  I  should  be  moving 
on,  I  can't  imagine  not  spending  each  da> 
with  her." 

ith  emotion  like  this,  it's  only  nat 
ural  that  the  most  menial  tasks  car 
feel  like  soaring,  romantic  gestures 
Shopping,  for  example.  Buying  stuff  for 
celebrities,  Leffelman  explains  with  th« 
loving  care  that  earned  him  his  spotless 
reputation  (he  claims  both  Cher  and  Jane 
Jackson  have  requested  interviews  wit! 
him),  is  "considered  a  special  skill.  Espe 
daily  with  someone  like  Judith  Light,  wher 
you  spend  eight  years  with  them  and  yoi 
really  get  to  know  them.  You're  running 
around  and  you  see  something  and  yoi 
go,  'Oh,  God,  Judith  would  love  this!" 

Like  Leffelman,  Karen  Palmer,  the  long 

time  assistant  to  violinist  Itzhak  Perlman 

gets  a  rush  from  doing  what  others  migh 

find  hopelessly  tedious.  There  was  a  day 

for  instance,  when  Perlman  needed  somt 

sheet  music— and  fast.  Palmer  called  up 

another  personal  assistant,  who  knew 

someone  at  Lincoln  Center,  who  founc 

the  music  and  put  it  on  hold  for  her.  Al 

in  under  10  minutes.  "He's  anxious,  he's 

worried,"  says  Palmer,  recalling  thoss 

stressful  moments.  "In  just  a  short  perkx 

of  time  I  was  able  to  get  the  resolutioi 

and  alleviate  the  anxiety.' 

So  important  is  the  alle 

viation  of  anxiety,  in  fact 

that,  thanks  to  New  Yorl 

Celebrity  Assistants  and  th( 

Association  of  Celebrity 

Personal  Assistants  in  Cal 

ifornia,  assistants  on  botl 

coasts  are  coming  togethe 

and  learning  how  to  alleviate  even  mort 

anxiety.  After  all,  as  Madonna's  forme 

assistant  Susanna  continued  on  page  ^ 
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ABSOLUT  UUSION. 


Julian  Schnabel 


Gus  Van  Sant  Gary  Oldman  Chuck  Close 


Gore  Vidal 


FROM    ALL    OF    US    AT    ABSOLUT  VODKA    TO    EVERYONE    WHO'S    EVER    HAD 

A    FAVORITE    ABSOLUT  AD,    THANK    YOU    FOR    MAKING    THE    LAST    20    YEARS 

MORE    FUN    THAN    WE    EVER    THOUGHT    POSSIBLE. 
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■fiNUED  from  page  si  Burke,  29,  points 
it,  "Madonna  doesn't  have  time  to  listen 

'I  don't  understand  why  the  Saran  Wrap 
jesn't  cling.'" 

I  Rules  are  strict:  assistants  must  have 
orked  for  a  celebrity  for  at  least  a  year  to 
:  admitted,  and  the  monthly  meetings, 
variably  set  at  hot  spots  such  as  New 
jrk's  Lot  61  or  the  SoHo  Grand,  are  ab- 
ilutely  closed  to  outsiders.  As  in  Wode- 
Duse's  Junior  Ganymede  Club,  where 
:eves  and  his  fellow  gentleman's  gentle- 
en  would  meet  to  discuss  their  masters, 
embers  share  all  kinds  of  information: 
here  to  buy  a  great  antique  doll,  the  best 
ace  to  get  a  watch  fixed,  and  which  air- 
les  have  the  best  V.I.R  lounges.  They  swap 
jbits  about  job  openings  and,  thanks  to 
Iks  such  as  "Boundaries  with  Your  Boss" 
id  "Shape  Up  or  Ship  Out!,"  gather  wis- 
3m  from  special  guest  speakers,  such  as 
erapists  and  personal  trainers. 

As  N.Y.C.A.  co-founder  Bonnie  Kra- 
len,  assistant  to  actress  Olympia  Duka- 
s,  puts  it,  "There  is  something  special 


One  person's  magic,  however,  is  another 
person's  hell  For  the  many  love  stories 
that  exist  in  the  annals  of  celebrity- 
personal-assistanthood,  there  are  an  equal 
number  of  disasters— or,  as  they  say  in 
modern  parlance,  totally  dysfunctional  re- 
lationships reminiscent  of  the  1994  film 
Swimming  with  Sharks,  in  which  a  Holly- 
wood producer,  played  by  Kevin  Spacey, 
terrorizes  his  assistant. 

There  are,  by  now,  legendary  stories 
about  broken  partnerships  which  have  end- 
ed up  in  the  courtroom.  Monica  Harmon, 
a  onetime  assistant  to  Don  Simpson,  sued 
him  for  a  litany  of  offenses— including  forc- 
ing her  to  schedule  appointments  with 
prostitutes,  making  her  witness  illegal  drug 
use  at  Paramount,  and  exposing  her  to 
pornographic  films  playing  in  his  office. 
(The  suit  was  eventually  dismissed.)  Super- 
model Naomi  Campbell  pleaded  guilty  to 
smashing  her  assistant  Georgina  Galanis 
in  the  head  with  a  telephone. 

More  often  than  not,  the  pain  involved  is 
a  shade  subtler,  but  it  can  be  no  less  dam- 


"It  doesn't  matter  if  I  think  something  is  blue;  if 
she  says,  'No,  it's  red,'  I  agree  with  her." 


at  happens  when  you  get  those  of  us  who 
3  this  work  in  a  room  together." 

If  learning  how  to  do  right  by  your  ce- 
brity  feels  great,  nothing  compares  to 
itting  loved  in  return.  Burke,  Madonna's 
irmer  assistant,  flew  on  the  Time  War- 
;r  jet  and  received  free  clothes  from 
'olce  &  Gabbana.  Trish  Peters  has  met 
le  Pope,  George  Bush  Sr.,  and  Princess 
•iana's  brother.  Earl  Charles  Spencer,  who 
is  become  such  a  close  friend  that  she 
ayed  at  his  Althorp  Park  estate  over 
ew  Year's  Eve.  ("He's  a  good  egg,"  she 
ports.)  And  Stroman  was  given  a  BMW 
25  by  Barrymore— "So  insanely  cool," 
te  says. 

"There  are  times  when  you  live  the 
festyle  through  these  people,"  explains 
effelman,  who  has,  on  occasion,  enjoyed 
ixuriating  in  his  clients'  enormous  homes 
hile  they  were  away. 

Not  surprisingly,  when  the  relationship 
Jtween  celebrity  and  assistant  comes  to 
i  end,  some  people  discover  that  they 
a.ve  been  transformed.  No  one  under- 
ands  this  better  than  Gina  Wegner,  who 
ioks  back  on  the  days  working  for  Craven 
ith  a  kind  of  wistful  nostalgia.  "I  went  to 
le  premiere  of  Scream  2  with  Sarah  Mi- 
lelle  Gellar  in  her  limo.  I  was  hanging 
ut  with  Jason  Priestley,"  Wegner  says 
ith  a  sigh.  "It's  hard  to  even  get  to  that 
oint  again.  It  was  magical." 


aging.  Case  in  point:  "Michael,"  a  former 
assistant  to  Miramax  co-chairman  Harvey 
Weinstein  who  was  originally  hired  to  an- 
swer the  phone  and  eventually  graduated 
to  traveling  with  him.  Traveling  with  the 
irascible  Weinstein,  Michael  quickly  learned, 
was  a  complex  affair  with  its  own  set  of 
elaborate  requirements,  including  over- 
seeing Weinstein's  luggage  at  all  times,  ne- 
gotiating with  the  private-plane  company, 
wrestling  with  FA. A.  regulations,  and 
"rolling  calls"  for  Weinstein  throughout 
the  flight— which  is  to  say,  "getting  people 
on  the  phone  and  making  shit  happen." 
Not  having  been  alerted  beforehand  that 
Weinstein  was  incapable  of  using  the  tele- 
phone—and that  he  certainly  couldn't  be 
expected  to  carry  his  own  briefcase— Mi- 
chael did  not  exactly  deliver  a  bang-up 
job.  When  they  arrived  in  L.A.,  Weinstein 
wasted  no  time  in  telling  the  first  person 
he  saw— in  front  of  Michael— his  feelings: 
"This  kid  is  fucked  up!  He  doesn't  know 
anything!  He's  all  fucked  up!"  The  bar- 
rage continued  when,  after  his  boss's  din- 
ner with  a  famous  young  movie  star, 
Michael,  standing  at  the  valet  station,  al- 
lowed the  actor  to  get  into  a  friend's  car 
and  drive  off  while  Weinstein  was  still  in 
the  restaurant. 

"Where  is  he?"  Weinstein  asked,  com- 
ing out  of  the  restaurant. 

"He  just  left,"  Michael  responded. 


"Why  did  you  let  him  leave?"  Wein- 
stein said. 

"I  don't  know,  I  was  just  waiting  for 
you.  How  would  I  know  he's  not  supposed 
to  leave?" 

"You're  supposed  to  know!" 

Recalling  the  evening,  Michael  says,  "I 
felt  like  a  fucking  moron.  I  hated  myself." 

Topping  off  the  weekend  getaway,  Mi- 
chael was  given  a  command  that  he  found 
particularly  strange:  "Pack  me  up!"  ordered 
Weinstein.  "I'm  like,  Please,  he  doesn't 
mean  touch  his  clothes,"  Michael  remem- 
bers. "And  he  did!  His  clothes  are  every- 
where. I  didn't  fold  anything.  I  just  threw 
it  all  in.  And  I  put  two  pillowcases  on 
my  hands  so  I  didn't  have  to  touch  his 
clothes.  That's  me  packing  him  up."  But 
some  former  Weinstein  assistants  might 
think  Michael  got  off  easy.  After  all,  unlike 
another  "fuckup"  assistant,  as  Michael  re- 
lays, he  never  had  to  repeat,  mantra-like, 
for  Weinstein,  "I'm  a  dildo,  Harvey.  I'm  a 
dildo,  Harvey,  i'm  a  dildo,  harvey." 


'D 


ennis"  (as  we'll  call  him)  had  a  simi- 
lar experience  when  he  worked  as  a 
personal  assistant  for  producer  Scott 
Rudin,  whose  treatment  of  assistants  is  so 
notoriously  horrendous  that,  at  one  point, 
his  junior  staff  created  a  special  vocabu- 
lary. ("Rudintious":  rude,  violent,  general- 
ly piglike.  "Rudinesque":  possessing  these 
qualities,  but  to  a  slightly  lesser  degree. 
"Rudined":  bawled  out,  told  you  will  nev- 
er amount  to  anything.)  Dennis,  fresh  from 
college,  began  by  working  Rudin's  phones. 
At  the  office,  Dennis  explains,  taking  mes- 
sages was  "its  own  science,"  involving  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  symbols  and  check  marks. 
When  he  failed  to  make  the  proper  check 
mark,  he  received  a  four  a.m.  phone  call 
from  one  of  Rudin's  relatives,  who  berated 
him. 

Still,  he,  like  Michael,  eventually  moved 
up  to  traveling  with  his  boss.  While  on  lo- 
cation, Dennis  learned  firsthand  about  Ru- 
din's issues  with  food.  "He  has  a  weight 
thing,  and  he  either  is  pigging  out  or  he's 
on  these  liquid  diets,"  Dennis  explains. 
"Like  Slim-Fast,  but  an  expensive,  celebrity 
version."  One  day  in  the  trailer,  Dennis 
made  the  mistake  of  eating  a  big  lunch  in 
front  of  Rudin  when  the  producer  was  on 
a  diet.  After  a  severe  talking-to,  Dennis  was 
forced  to  eat  his  meals  outside. 

Rudin  also  threw  a  phone  at  Dennis— 
"a  standard  rite  of  passage."  And,  as  he 
recalls,  he  was  routinely  told  that  he  was  a 
terrible  person.  "I  hate  your  fucking  guts," 
Rudin  said  one  day. 

"Well,  Scott,  why  don't  you  fire  me?" 
Dennis  replied. 

"I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  satisfac- 
tion of  unemployment." 

By  now,  Dennis  has  managed  to  put 
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THE    ENTERTAINMENT   INDUSTRY 


in  the  upkeep  of  Puffy 

distinctive  look    a  las 

Delgado  seems  to  thin 

is  particularly  challenginj 

"I'm  the  type  of  perso 

who  gets  up  in  the  mon 

ing,  has  a  regular  bar  < 

soap.  I  wash  my  lace  an 

brush  my  teeth,"  says  IX 

Whereas  he  has  special  crcan 

or  nis  lace,  or  certain  things  for  his  hai 

I  buy  that  for  him."  As  for  Puffy 's  cloll 

ing,  "He  has  his  own  style,  whether  w 

like  it  or  not." 


"He  will  make  you  stay  outside  for  24  hours, 
unnecessarily,  just  to  make  you  a  stronger  person." 


the  pieces  back  together  and  gain  some 
perspective.  "I  finally  made  sense  of  it  af- 
terwards," he  says.  "I  had  grown  up  in  a 
really  kind  of  sheltered,  normal  family, 
gone  to  college,  and  had  a  nice,  happy, 
well-adjusted  experience.  I  had  never  been 
around  a  mentally  ill  person  before." 

While  some  relationships  are  cruel, 
others  are  just  unusual.  Imagine  get- 
ting an  emergency  page  from  your 
boss,  "911!"  racing  up  to  his  house,  and 
discovering  that  this  is  the  crisis:  "Does  my 
butt  look  big?"  For  "Mary,"  who  worked 
for  a  number  of  movie  producers,  trying  to 
convince  her  body-conscious  boss  that  he 
wasn't  fat  was  as  integral  to  her  job  as 
sending  faxes.  She  routinely  took  his  new 
Levi's  to  an  establishment  called  "Denim 
Doctors"  to  get  the  waist-size  label  from  a 
smaller  pair  of  jeans  sewn  on  the  back.  In 
fact,  Mary  became  a  party  to  all  kinds  of 
deceit.  Once,  she  stood  silently  by  as  her 
boss  was  hitting  on  a  salesgirl,  saying  his 
wife  was  in  a  coma. 

No  one  should  be  more  familiar  with 
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alien  phenomena  than  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs's 
27-year-old  personal  assistant,  Jayson  Del- 
gado, a  sweet,  self-effacing  young  man 
who  truly  admires  his  boss.  Delgado  also 
happens  to  be  so  effortlessly  cool  that  he 
makes  the  rest  of  Puffy 's  entourage— head- 
quartered on  Manhattan's  Upper  East 
Side— look  even  less  hard-core  than  they 
already  do.  (Then  again,  this  was  short- 
ly before  Combs  was  arrested  on  gun- 
possession  charges  during  a  night  out 
with  his  girlfriend,  Jennifer  Lopez.) 

In  his  three  years  as  an  assistant  to 
Combs,  Delgado  has  learned  plenty.  Work- 
ing alongside  guys  with  names  such  as 
"Wolf"  is  just  the  beginning.  There  is 
Puffy 's  jewelry  box,  which  Delgado  must 
look  after  as  if  it  were  a  small,  sick 
child.  And  then  there  was  the  case  of  the 
$25,000  pair  of  earrings.  Puffy  accidentally 
threw  them  out— then  berated  his  faithful 
assistant.  Delgado  has  suffered  his  boss's 
unique  philosophy  of  self-improvement. 
"He  will  make  you  stay  outside  for  24 
hours,  unnecessarily,  just  to  make  you 
a  stronger  person."  He  also  has  a  hand 


While  the  experiences  of  assistan 
run  the  gamut,  there  is  one  thin 
that  almost  all  share:  the  inability 
carry  on  a  fulfilling  romantic  relationshi] 
As  Susanna  Burke  says  of  her  time  wor 
ing  for  Madonna,  "[Having  a  boyfrienc 
was  truly  impossible.  'Do  you  mind  sta 
ing  put  for  two  and  a  half  months  while 
run  around  the  world  with  Madonna 
That  won't  sit  well  with  any  man,  fran 
ly."  Delgado  is  one  of  the  few  who  actuj 
ly  have  a  steady  love  interest— and,  like  h 
boss's  girlfriend,  her  name  is  Jennifer.  Bi 
he  admits  that  it's  "a  rough  relationship 
and  that  he  is  often  torn  between  her  an 
Puffy.  "It's  always  a  pull  back  and  forth 
says  Delgado.  "She'll  say,  'You're  up 
Puffy's  ass.'  And  Puffy'll  be  like,  'You'i 
all  up  in  your  girl's  ass.'"  On  a  numbi 
of  occasions,  he  and  Jennifer  have  br< 
ken  up  due  to  the  stress  of  his  job.  Let 
be  said,  however,  that  during  their  spli 
Puffy  can  get  as  mushy  as  the  rest  of  u 
offering  Delgado  pearls  of  wisdom  alor 
the  lines  of  "It's  O.K.  to  miss  her,  but  t 
strong,  whatever." 

Even  Trish  Peters— so  cheerful,  so  d 
voted,  with  so  much  to  give— has  yet 
find  the  right  man.  For  in  addition  to 
ready  living  and  breathing  Bryant  Gun 
bel,  Peters  finds  that  men  are  "intimida 
ed  by  her  job"  or  that  they  like  her  f( 
the  wrong  reasons.  If  only  every  ma 
could  be  like  Earl  Charles  Spencer.  Pete 
explains:  "My  sister  said  about  [Charles 
'He  likes  you  for  who  you  are  and  n< 
for  what  you  do.'  I  thought  that  was  s 
sweet." 

These  days,  Peters  finds  inspiration  i 
Gumbel's  newly  minted  happiness  wit 
Hilary.  "I've  never  been  in  love  myself 
says  Peters  in  a  rare  moment  of  quiet  r 
flection.  "I  hope  that  one  day  I  can  be  < 
in  love  as  Bryant  is."  Still,  when  she  jok< 
that  her  friends  and  co-workers  "are  lik 
'Get  a  life,'"  there's  something  actually  pc 
gnant  about  it.  After  all,  when  Gumb 
and  Hilary  are  spending  the  evening  I 
gether,  enjoying  Rigoletto,  Peters  will  \ 
on  the  telephone,  making  sure  the  c 
shows  up  to  take  them  home,  n 


eters  win  r    * 
sure  the  cla 
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THE  REDESIGNED  2001  THREE-DOOR  COUPE 

It's  the  onl)  three-door  coupe  in  the  world.  WFZk 

Apparently,  common  sense  isn't  so  common,  after  all.  r^B 

A  Different  Kind  of  Company.  A  Different  Kind  of  Cos.  satuw 

www.saturn.com 
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International  AIDS  Cc, 
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Dr.  Peter  Piot 


ecause  he's  arguably  the  world's  number-one  aids 
fighter,  struggling  as  executive  director  of  unaids  to  slow  the 
path  of  a  disease  that  generates  16,000  new  cases  a  day  and  that 
has  only  worsened  in  developing  countries,  where  95  percent  of 
the  infected  live,  because  he  makes  do  with  a  budget  smaller 
than  that  of  a  Hollywood  comedy  to  introduce  safe-sex  programs 
into  African  nations,  some  of  whose  governments  have  only  just 
admitted  the  existence  of  aids,  and  many  of  whose  citizens  don't 
know  they  have  it,  don't  want  to  know,  and  fear  the  social  ostra- 
cism that  would  result  if  their  condition  were  revealed,  because 
in  May  he  helped  convince  Western  pharmaceutical  companies 
to  agree  to  deliver  life-sustaining  drug  "cocktail"  therapies  to  Afri- 
can recipients  at  a  fraction  of  their  annual  $15,000  cost,  because, 


while  a  doctor  by  profession  and  a  diplomat  by  necessity,  U 
Geneva-based  Belgian  is  not  hesitant  to  express  his  anger  at  ol 
veloped  countries  for  doing  so  little  for  the  cause,  or  to  appl 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  tl 
World  Bank  (which,  in  cooperation  with  unajds,  approved  I 
$191  million  loan  to  India  to  fight  aids  late  last  year),  and  othl 
agencies  in  the  U.N.'s  orbit,  because,  16  years  after  helpia 
sound  a  global  alarm  through  his  pioneering  work  in  the  form! 
Zaire,  he's  cautiously  optimistic  about  the  epidemic,  pointing  I 
lower  rates  of  infection  in  Uganda  and  Senegal,  citing  educatiol 
al  initiatives  in  Thailand  and  what  he  calls  "new  frontiers"  (suJ 
as  Russia),  and  invoking  the  hope  of  a  vaccine,  because,  as  I 
says,  he  has  no  other  choice.  MICHAEL  shnayersi 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 

: 

J  tar,  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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THE    FABLED    50s 


BEFORE  THE  BRONCO 

Remember  the  classic  S.U.V.'s  of  the  1950s-the  spruce-scented, 

simulated-pine  interior  of  the  Cremeliner  Country  Cousin  or  the  ultra-sporty 

Monte  Cristo  Skyliter  DeThrille  convertible  with  onboard  Atomic 

Tanning  Salon?  No?  Good  thing  BRUCE  McCALL  does 


£m  WL  dventure,  50s-style,  meant  conquering  new  worlds 
i*M  Hk  inside  the  home.  It  was  Family  Time  for  a  prosper- 
^^^^^^  ous  postwar  baby-boom  America  in  love  with  two- 
^B  ^^  tone  fridges,  electric  can  openers,  and  miracle  floor 
waxes— with  domestic  life.  Why  bother  even  backing  the  family 
heap  out  of  the  breezeway  when  the  conversation  pit,  a  Danish- 
modern  sofa,  and  /  Love  Lucy  beckoned? 

Then  came  the  interstate  highway  system,  freeing  millions  of 
families  from  their  Cape  Cod  raised-ranch  suburban  oases  to  ex- 
plore civil-defense  evacuation  routes  to  future  radiation-free  zones. 

It  was  the  melding  of  these  factors  that  spawned  the  original 
sport-utility  vehicle,  or  S.U.V.  The  great  outdoors?  Not  for  the  50s 
family!  If  you'd  seen  3-D  photos  of  one  natural  wonder  in  a  View- 
Master  reel,  you'd  seen  'em  all.  And  besides,  from  fluoridated 
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water  supplies  to  sneak  Soviet  atomic-bomb  attacks,  that  way  clea 
ly  lay  danger.  Better  to  be  safe  and  snug  indoors  enjoying  an  a 
electric  life  of  push-button  ease  and  decorator-approved  fabrid 
Detroit's  design  and  styling  wizards  quickly  obliged  with  S.U.VJ 
that  so  thrillingly  reproduced  that  50s  indoor  spirit— and  d 
wheels— it  was  like  you'd  never  left  home  at  all. 

Flash-forward  40  years.  O.J.'s  breathtaking  Bronco  ride  glar) 
orizes  the  image  of  S.U.V.  travel  overnight.  America's  roman 
with  big,  rugged  trucks  that  swill  fuel,  ride  like  buckboards,  hz 
die  like  boxcars,  and  look  like  them,  too,  is  born. 

But  before  they  disappear  forever  into  the  third  level  of  p 
terity's  underground  parking  garage,  let's  pause  to  remember  arj 
to  celebrate  those  pioneering  S.U.V.'s  of  the  50s.  We  shall  not  s 
their  like  again.  And,  come  to  think  of  it,  we  never  actually  di 
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ky  hart/mezzo-soprano 
ery  ryvkin/conductor 

ky:  the  arts  is  not  the  most  stable 
>er.  then,  when  you  have  a  child,  the 
ertainty  really  hits  home. 

little  by  little  leila's  taught  us  how  to 
ince  this  sometimes  precarious  life  in  the 
with  the  need  for  long-term  financial 
feeing,  she  took  the  time  to  find  out 
i  we  are...what's  important  to  us... 

couldn't  be  doing  this  if  we  thought  we 
e  compromising  amanda's  future. 


"amanda's  needs  are  not  negotiable 


leila  ross/financial  consultant 

leila :  vicky's  instincts  were  to  put  their 
assets  in  a  nice  safe  place. ..t-bills  and  cds. 

we  took  a  hard  look  at  what  they  really 
needed  — immediate  and  long  term  — and 
put  together  a  plan,  eventually,  we  created 
a  portfolio  designed  not  only  for  growth  but 
also  for  a  steady  income  so  vicky  could  devote 
herself  full-time  to  her  singing. 

then  amanda  came  along,  which  gave  a  whole 
new  meaning  to  "long-term  investing." 


be  bullish 


Merrill  Lynch 
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"Hey,  Pop,  con  I  have  the  keys  to  the  Cremeliner  Country 
Cousin?"  Next  to  "I'm  telling  the  House  Un-American  Activities 

Committee  on  you,"  that  must  have  been  America's  most 

commonly  heard  phrase  in  1 955.  Advanced?  The  Cremeliner's 

simulated-knotty-pine  interior  was  1 00  percent  spruce-scented. 

And  how  about  that  HiWay  HiBall  push-button  pop-up 

bar?  Somebody  say,  "Hie  transit  gloria"? 


^V,  DEAD  4//^ 


Your  I.Q.  when  it  comes  to  50s  S.U.V.'s  is  off  the  chart  if  you  spotted 

this  ultra-sporty  '58  Monte  Cristo  Skyliter  DeThrille  four-door  convertible, 

the  first  ragtop  S.U.V.— and  the  first  to  offer  the  convenience  of  an 

onboard  Atomic  Tanning  Salon.  "C'mon,"  the  ads  burbled,  "bake  your  skin 

to  a  golden  crisp  without  exposure  to  the  sun's  harmful  ultraviolet  rays!" 

Also  standard:  SweepFlyte  Motion,  harnessing  the  invisible  power  of 

gravity  to  keep  all  four  wheels  glued  to  the  road. 
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Lady  Lumberjack-inspired  interiors 

with  black-and-red  checks  in  fine  jacquard  fabrics  .  . .  BearTronic  Eye, 

which  sounded  a  simulated  grizzly  growl  on  detecting  any  ursine 

creature  within  50  feet . .  .  The  first  S.U.V.  with  a  solid-teak,  power-operated 

retracting  picnic  table  .  . .  That  was  the  Pontefract  Golden  Alligator  Royal 

Mastodon  Mk  9  Limolette-the  luxury  S.U.V.  so  smooth,  so  silent, 

so  dreamlike  in  motion  that  a  chime  automatically  sounded  every 

60  seconds  to  keep  the  driver  awake 
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ESTATE  OF  THE  , 

The  1893  Yaddo  m 
has  housed  artists 
1926.  Insets:  left,  tf 
front  gate;  right,  T 
Capote  in  the  tow. 
room,  1946. 

| 

ITUDE 


In  the  century  since  Yaddo  was  founded,  the  bucolic  artists'  colony  in  upstate 

New  York  has  nurtured  a  wealth  of  talent,  including  John  Cheever,  Eudora  Welty, 

Truman  Capote,  Sylvia  Plath,  Milton  Avery,  and  Aaron  Copland. 

Its  tradition  of  literary  and  artistic  genius  is  matched  by  an  eccentric  history 

of  carousing,  pranks,  and  high  jinks  of  every  sexual  nature 

BY  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 


M  first  glimpse  of  Yaddo  eithJ 
lifts  your  heart  or  fills  yd 
with  dread:  there  seems  to  n 
no  in-between.  Through  the  stone  pillaj 
and  towering  evergreens,  down  a  lor] 
curving  driveway  with  a  pond  on  eithJ 
side  and  formal  gardens  beyond,  the  lat| 
Victorian-period  Gothic  stone  mansic 
looms  as  if  in  a  Charles  Addams  ca| 
toon,  set  off  by  no  trespassing  signs.  Son 
guests  stop  right  there.  New  Yorker  editcj 
St.  Clair  McKelway  arrived  by  taxi,  toe 
one  look,  and  had  another  taxi  take  hi^ 
away.  Writer  Nelson  Algren  got  past  tr 
heavy  oak  front  door,  across  the  Ion] 
Great  Hall  with  its  Persian  caipets,  velva 
covered  sofas,  and  two  oversize  oil  poj 
traits  of  Yaddo's  founders,  Spencer  arj 
Katrina  Trask,  but  he  lasted  less  tha 
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.1  das.  "Too  overwhelming,"  Algren  wrote 
m  a  letter  to  a  friend.  As  well  it  might 
seem,  with  its  imposing  main  house  and 
Id  outlying  buildings  on  an  estate  of  400 
acres,  in  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 
all  for  the  express  purpose  of  nurturing 
writers,  artists,  and  musicians  in  a  setting 
of  intense,  uninterruptible  calm. 

Its  history,  loo,  is  dauntingly  illustrious: 
a  long  parade  of  the  great,  near  great, 
and  grateful  anonymous  who  have  done 
prodigious  work  at  Yaddo,  more  than 
enough  to  justify  its  various  centennial 
celebrations  this  month  in  and  around 
Saratoga  and  New  York  City.  "The  forty  or 
so  acres  on  which  the  principal  buildings 
of  Yaddo  stand,"  declared  writer  John 
Cheever,  a  favorite  son,  "have  seen  more 
distinguished  activity  in  the  arts  than  any 
other  piece  of  ground  in  the  English- 
speaking  community  or  perhaps  in  the 
entire  world."  The  writers  list  is  longest: 
from  James  T.  Farrell,  Harold  Clurman, 
Dorothy  Parker,  and  Cheever  himself  to 
Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Carson  McCullers, 
and  Eudora  Welty,  to  Truman  Capote, 
Saul  Bellow,  Philip  Roth,  Raymond  Car- 
ver, and  James  Salter,  to  Lorrie  Moore, 
Rick  Moody,  Michael  Cunningham,  and 
A.  M.  Homes.  In  the  poets'  corner  are, 
among  many  others,  William  Carlos  Wil- 
liams, Delmore  Schwartz,  Sylvia  Plath, 
Theodore  Roethke,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  and 
Robert  Lowell.  Among  the  painters  and 
sculptors:  George  Rickey,  Milton  Avery, 
Clyfford  Still,  and  Jules  Olitski.  And  of 
the  composers:  Aaron  Copland,  Virgil 
Thomson,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Ned  Rorem, 
and  David  Del  Tredici.  A  fine  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  freeloaders,  happy  to 
settle  into  one  of  Yaddo's  guest  rooms  for 
weeks  or  months  with  three  square  meals 
a  day. 

Whether  or  not  this  is,  indeed,  Yad- 
do's centennial  is  somewhat  less  clear. 
Though  formal  papers  declaring  Yaddo  a 
colony  were  drawn  up  in  1900,  the  first 
guests  didn't  arrive  until  June  of  1926. 
By  comparison,  the  MacDowell  Colony 
of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  which 
is  to  Yaddo  as  Yale  is  to  Harvard,  wel- 
comed its  first  guests  in  1907.  "Yaddo  is 
the  more  opulent  and  social,"  explains 
poet  Richard  McCann.  "At  MacDowell, 
all  the  studios  are  spread  out  in  the  woods. 
The  literary  fantasy  that  one  might  be 
having  is  Thoreauvian.  Yaddo's  history  is 
more  complex." 

With  rare  exceptions  Yaddo's  guests  ar- 
rive alone  and  stroll  that  first  night  into 
the  neo-Gothic  dining  room  unaware  of 
whom  they'll  find.  The  whole  point  is  to 
let  nothing  hinder  their  work  and  privacy. 
But  put  a  lot  of  artists  together,  slipped 
from  the  nooses  of  home  and  family,  and 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


more  than  work  gets  done   Over  tunc    Yad 

do  has  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  sanctu- 
ary of  strict  rules  that  somehow  keep  get- 
ling  broken,  (arousing,  parlies,  pranks,  and 
high  jinks  are  part  of  it.  Sex  is  the  other 
part.  Marriages  and  affairs  have  begun 
and  ended  here;  married  men  and  women 
have  found  new  companions  of  the  same 
sex;  and  happy  couplings  of  the  young 
and  not  so  young  have  bloomed  in  this 
hothouse  where  artists  of  all  ages  are 
mixed.  Perhaps,  as  more  than  a  few  guests 
feel,  the  Trasks'  ghosts  infuse  the  place: 
the  founders  were  at  least  as  romantic, 
and  possibly  more  risque,  than  the  guests 
they  entertain  from  beyond  the  pale. 

Yaddo,  which  today  has  a  $16.9  mil- 
lion endowment  and  a  $1.9  million 
annual  budget,  was  a  dream  born  out 
of  a  considerable  fortune  and  a  calamitous 
tragedy.  Spencer's  father  had  made  a  bun- 
dle manufacturing  boots  for  the  Union 

"Cheever  was  once 
caught  padding  naked 
from  room  to  room. 
He  froze,  without 
seeming  to  notice,  then 
said,  'I'm  a  ghost.1" 


army.  Spencer  made  a  second  fortune  by 
financing  Thomas  Edison's  distribution 
grid  for  electricity  in  New  York.  Along 
with  serving  as  the  first  president  of  what 
became  Consolidated  Edison,  he  helped 
finance  The  New  York  Times,  choosing 
Adolph  Ochs  as  its  publisher.  When  he 
and  Katrina  bought  their  Saratoga  Springs 
estate  as  a  retreat  in  1881,  they  named  it, 
at  their  daughter's  suggestion,  with  a  ne- 
ologism: "Yaddo"  made  poetry,  as  she 
put  it,  with  the  word  "shadow,"  but  was 
light  instead  of  dark. 

All  four  of  the  Trasks'  children  died  be- 
fore adolescence,  two  as  the  result  of  a 
tragic  misjudgment.  When  Katrina  con- 
tracted diphtheria,  the  children  were  duly 
quarantined.  Believing  their  mother  was 
about  to  die,  the  doctor  allowed  the  chil- 
dren to  kiss  her  farewell.  Katrina  lived,  but 
within  days  both  children  were  dead. 

Because  they  had  no  children  left  to 
bequeath  it  to,  Katrina  persuaded  Spen- 
cer that  Yaddo  should  be  left  to  the  world 
as  a  place  where  artists  could  work— 
"creating,  creating,  creating,"  as  she  said 
excitedly  when  the  vision  occurred  to  her 


during  a  walk  with  him  in  the  sum  mm 
ing  woods  and  so  the  first  plans  wei 
laid.  I  here  to  help  was  George  luster  Pc 
body,  Trask's  business  partner,  who  ha 
become  so  fond  of  Katrina  that,  accon 
ing  to  a  story  handed  down  through  tl 
years,  he  declared  in  anguish  one  da 
to  Spencer,  "I  love  your  wife."  To  whic 
Spencer  replied,  "Well,  so  do  I."  The  st< 
ry  has  it  that  Peabody  and  the  Trasks  b 
came  a  discreet  menage  a  trois,  living  t 
gether  on  the  estate. 

The  Trasks  expected  to  occupy  Yaddj 
a  good  many  years  before  the  bequej 
took  effect.  But  on  December  31,  190J 
Spencer  died  in  a  freak  train  acciderii 
en  route  to  New  York;  he  was  the  onj 
person  killed  in  the  crash.  Peabocj 
stayed  on  at  the  estate  as  Katrina's  healtl 
deteriorated,  and  eventually  married  ha 
to  enjoy,  as  the  official  history  puts  ij 
"the  romantic  culmination  of  a  rare  ttj 
angular  friendship."  With  Katrina's  deat] 
in  1922,  plans  for  the  colony  began  1 
earnest.  Four  years  later,  the  first  artisj 
arrived. 

To  head  up  the  new  colony,  Peabocj 
made  an  inspired  choice:  a  young  Miij 
neapolis  woman  named  Elizabeth  Ame 
sister  of  his  own  adopted  daughter.  It  wa] 
a  position  Ames  would  hold  for  mod 
than  40  years,  establishing— and  personif 
ing— Yaddo's  unique  sensibility.  Fiercely  is 
telligent  and  talented  as  so  many  of  Yad 
do's  guests  would  be,  Ames  was  in  sorrj 
ways  as  compelling  a  figure  as  any  d 
them.  Tall  and  full-bodied,  a  beautiful  won] 
an  with  lush  brown  hair,  she  could  bj 
stern  and  commanding,  with  a  Victoria 
code  of  propriety  that  would  daunt  marl 
guests.  Yet  she  was  a  feminist  before  ha 
time,  overseeing  the  place  herself,  takinj 
lovers  as  she  saw  fit,  espousing  radica 
politics,  and  championing  several  of  Yac 
do's  most  dramatic  young  talents. 

Katrina  Trask  had  imagined  well-dressd 
artists  on  her  front  lawn  with  parasol 
and  walking  sticks,  exchanging  bons  mo] 
as  they  sipped  champagne.  Ames's  an 
proach  was  more  pragmatic.  She  strippel 
the  mansion  of  some  of  its  decorativl 
furnishings.  As  Pulitzer  Prize-winnin 
composer  Ned  Rorem  later  put  it,  th; 
gave  the  place  an  air  of  spartan  luxur 
"It  doesn't  make  you  feel  babied  or  pan 
pered,"  adds  playwright  Romulus  Linne 
"Just  at  home." 


A  mere  20  guests  arrived  that  first  sun 
mer,  including  poet  Louise  Boga 
all  invited  personally  by  Ames.  Amc 
decided  who  would  stay  for  a  few  week 
who  for  the  whole  season.  She  also  set  th 
rules.  Artists  would  work  much  of  the  da 
in  their  rooms,  undisturbed  by  one  anothe 
stopping  only  for  a  formal  lunch.  Propc 
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attire  was  expected  al  din- 
ner men  in  coats  and  tics. 
women  in  eveningweai 
u  here  talk  tended  u>  be 
steered  bj  the  directress 
herself;  a  genial  hour  of 
furthei  conversation  in  the 
Great  Hall  after  dinner  was 
de  rigueur.  Drinking  in  the 
public  rooms  was  forbid- 
den    Ames  was  a  teeio- 

taling  Quaker   but  guests 

could  imbibe  in  the  priva- 
cy of  their  bedrooms.  The 
most  galling  rule,  at  least 
to  some  married  guests,  was 
that  spouses  were  discour- 
aged from  coming;  those 
who  insisted  were  treated 
as  pariahs. 

"They  were  invited  to 
join  the  scintillating  com- 
pany in  the  Mansion  after 
dinner,  having  presumably 
cooked  an  egg  or  hamburger 
on  a  burner  at  North  Farm 
or  elsewhere,"  recalled  the 
writer  Eleanor  Clark  in  an 
essay  some  years  ago.  An 
exception  might  be  made 
if  the  spouse  was  an  artist. 
On  that  basis,  critic  Lionel 
Trilling  secured  permission 
to  bring  his  new  bride,  Di- 
ana, a  writer,  in  the  summer 
of  1931.  Then  came  a  follow- 
up  letter  to  Ames  from  Di- 
ana with  much  talk  of  her 
music  lessons.  To  judge  by 
the  correspondence— part  of 
a  trove  of  Yaddo  papers  given  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library  in  time  to  celebrate 
the  centennial— Ames  was  appalled.  "It 
was  my  understanding  that  you  were  in- 
tending to  come  to  Yaddo  primarily  to 
write,"  she  wrote  back  on  royal-blue  sta- 
tionery which  generations  of  guests  came 
to  know  well,  "but  this  letter  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  your  music,  and  I  take  it  that 
it  is  vocal  from  what  others  have  told 
me,  will  be  your  chief  interest.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  make  arrangements  for 
you  to  do  that  kind  of  practicing  here." 

"Both  Mrs.  Trilling  and  myself  have 
been  made  uneasy  by  what  surely  seems  a 
tone  of  rebuke  in  your  letter,"  Trilling 
replied.  "The  relations  between  you  and 
myself  have,  I  feel,  always  been  so  cordial 
that  I  am  moved  to  ask  for  some  clarifica- 
tion of  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Trilling." 

"I  am  sorry  if  my  attempt  to  be  nothing 
•Main  and  explicit  has  a  tone  of  re- 
Ames  shot  back  in  another  blue 
note,        i  went  on  half-heartedly  to  offer 
Mrs.  Ti  '     g  the  use  of  a  ramshackle  farm- 
house, ■  rule  observing  that  during  June 
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HONOR  ROLL 

From  top  left:  Yaddo  alumni 

Dorothy  Parker,  Saul  Bellow,  Eudora  Welty, 

James  Baldwin;  James  T.  Farrell, 

Raymond  Carver,  Flannery  O'Connor, 

Philip  Roth;  Milton  Avery,  Sylvia  Plath, 

Ted  Hughes,  Patricia  Highsmith; 

Aaron  Copland,  Jay  Mclnerney, 

A.  M.  Homes,  Theodore  Roethke;  Ned 

Rorem,  William  Carlos  Williams, 

Elizabeth  Bishop,  Leonard  Bernstein; 

Lorrie  Moore,  Virgil  Thomson, 

Rick  Moody,  Paul  Auster. 


and  July  the  state  of  New  York  would  be 
building  a  new  highway  outside  it. 

Poet  Delmore  Schwartz  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  marry  a  woman  just  days  be- 
fore his  scheduled  arrival  at  Yaddo,  so 
he  hid  his  bride,  Gertrude,  in  his  room, 
bringing  her  leftovers  from  the  dining 
room.  After  some  days,  Gertrude  grew 
restless  enough  to  begin  exploring  the 
grounds— which  were,  along  with  the 
dining  room,  off-limits  to  "ordinary" 
spouses.  During  the  postprandial  chats  in 


the  (  neat  Hall,  she  peere 
through  the  big  glass  wal 
al  the  talkers  within,  wh 
pretended  not  to  see  her 
One  night,  another  gues 
look  pity  on  (iertrude  an 
pulled  her  in  to  meet  Ames 
"Elizabeth,"  he  said, 
think  it's  about  time  you  me 
Mrs.  Delmore  Schwartz.' 
Because  Schwartz  had  be 
come  a  favorite  "one  of  th 
family,"  as  writer  and  veter 
an  Yaddo-goer  Jane  Mayha! 
(Givers  and  Takers  Too)  put: 
it— Gertrude  was  allowed  t< 
eat  in  the  dining  room  foi 
the  rest  of  her  stay. 


If  Ames  could  seem 
despot,  she  was  clearlj 
a  benevolent  one,  anc 
through  the  Depressior 
members  of  Yaddo's  ex 
panding  family  happily  pu 
up  with  the  rules  to  escap 
real  poverty  back  home 
One  was  21-year-old  Joh 
Cheever,  who  wrote  Ame 
in  the  spring  of  1933  fro 
his  meager  apartment  i 
Boston  to  request  a  plac 
at  Yaddo  for  the  summer 
By  now,  though  she  stil 
chose  guests  herself,  Ame 
had  instituted  an  applica 
tion  form  and  a  board  o 
advisers  that  would  com 
to  include  "New  Republic  lit 
erary  editor  Malcolm  Cow^ 
ley;  it  was  Cowley  who  told  Cheever  aboui 
the  colony  (which  did  not  advertise) 
having  published  one  of  the  young  man 
first  stories. 

"Other  than  Malcolm's  word  and  a  fe 
published  stories,  I  have  little  to  recom 
mend  me,"  Cheever  wrote  plaintively  o 
his  application  form.  Unmoved,  Ames  ad 
vised  Cheever  that  Yaddo's  rooms  for  th 
summer  were  already  taken.  Still  eager  th 
next  year,  Cheever  applied  again.  This  tim 
he  was  accepted. 

Charming  and  almost  pixielike,  Chee 
ver  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  the  dis 
penser  of  Yaddo  largesse.  But  when  hi 
sought  to  return  the  following  year,  Ame 
once  more  rebuffed  him.  He  ought  t 
find  a  way  to  support  himself  in  the  out 
side  world,  she  felt.  In  despair,  Cheeve 
offered  to  work  for  his  stay.  Eventuallyj 
Ames  agreed,  and  Cheever  became  th 
first  of  a  succession  of  young  artists  t 
work  for  room  and  board  as  summer  as 
sistants  to  the  president— or,  as  they  be 
came  known,  saps. 

For  Cheever,  Yaddo  was  more  than 
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refuge  from  povertj  and  city  grime.  "He 

was  .1  person  who  always  aspired  to  be 

aristocracy,"  observes  novelist  Allan  Gut- 

who  first  (..inn.'  in  Vaddo  in  1972, 

when  be  was  25  ami  Cheevei  was  (.11     \i 

Vaddo,  Gurganus  says,  Cheever  could  be 
'the  young  man  of  the  manor  bouse."  He 
became  one  o{'  Elizabeth  Ames's  favorite 
guests  and  wrote  main  o\'  his  besi  stories 
and  ///c  Wapshot  Chronicle  at  Yaddo. 

But  lie  also  had  fun.  On  one  memorable 

occasion,  be  seized  the  painted  sleighs  in 
the  Great  Hall,  which  had  been  given  to 
Katrina  1 1  ask  by  the  queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  organized  impromptu  races 
down  the  wide  oak  staircase.  In  the  Trasks' 
wine  cellar,  he  found  amazing  brandies 
that  had  gone  clear,  and  took  to  filling  his 
water  glass  with  them  at  dinner,  evading 
Ames's  watchful  eye.  It  was  Cheever,  years 
later,  who  lobbied  successfully  for  a  swim- 
ming pool.  And  at  Yaddo,  away  from  his 
family,  Cheever  felt  free  to  indulge  his  hid- 
den homosexuality. 

"One  of  the  many  wonderful  stories 
about  Cheever,  who  was  sort  of  priapic 
and  chasing  people,  is  that  he  was  once 
caught  padding  naked  from  room  to 
room,"  recounts  Gurganus.  "He  froze, 


without  sclm in i!'  to  notice,  then  said.  'I'm 
.1  ghost.'"  Ned  Rorem,  who  became  ex- 
treme!} close  to  Cheevei  at  Yaddo  in  the 

earl)  60s,  found  Ins  sexual  attitudes  less 
amusing.  "He  was  terribly  closcty  ado- 
lescent ui  a  sense  He'd  say.  'You're  the 
only  person  I've  ever  loved  in  my  whole 
life.'  which  was  a  lie  but  of  course  you 
believe  it.  Then  he  met  my  friend  [musi- 
cian James  Holmesj,  and  he  dropped  me 
like  a  hot  potato." 

As  a  refuge  from  the  outside  world, 
Yaddo  seemed  to  draw  more  than 
its  share  of  fragile  souls  who  needed 
protection  and  found  in  Ames  a  mother 
tigure.  Along  with  Cheever,  two  early  fa- 
vorites were  novelists  Carson  McCullers 
and  (Catherine  Anne  Porter,  both  of  whom 
adored  Ames  but  famously  failed  to  get 
along  with  each  other. 

With  Porter,  Ames  had  an  instant  bond: 
Ames  had  had  a  husband,  and  Porter  a 
lover,  die  of  influenza  during  World  War  I.  "I 
love  you  devotedly,"  Por- 
ter wrote  Ames  soon  after 
the  first  of  her  many  stays, 

'inning  a  correspon- 
dence of  intense,  single- 


spaced  typed  letters  that  went  on  lor  years) 
"and  once  in  a  while  would  like  to  tell  yoi) 
..  Outwardly,  Porter  was  a  strong,  oil] 
putting  character;  within,  she  was  a  lonclj| 
woman,  so  poor  that  Ames  orchestrated 
bank  loan  lor  her. 

In  1941,  Porter  was  at  Yaddo  tired  anc 
despairing,  having  separated  from  legenl 
dary  Random  House  editor  Albert  Erl 
skine.  She  had  started  a  novel  that  seemecf 
promising  enough  to  show  to  a  youngej 
writer  in  the  next  room,  Eudora  Weltyj 
little  did  she  expect  that  two  decades  ol 
poverty,  unhappiness,  and  hard  worlT 
would  pass  before  Ship  of  Fools  was  publ 
lished.  "The  only  trouble,"  recalls  coml 
poser  David  Diamond,  "was  when  Car| 
son  arrived." 

McCullers  at  24  was  a  star,  having 
just  the  year  before  published  The  Hear 
Is  a  Lonely  Hunter  to  huge  acclaim,  anc 
she  embraced  Yaddo  as  a  welcome  esl 
cape  from  celebrity.  Diamond  sensed  thai 
Porter,  who  was  older  than  McCullers  anc 
hadn't  yet  published 
novel  herself,  bridlec 
with  envy  at  the  nev 
arrival,  but  might  havd 
contained   herself  i| 
McCullers  hadn't  car 
paigned  so  strenuously 
for  her  friendship.  "Car 
son,  if  she  liked  you| 
would  come  up  and  sayj 
i  love  you,'"  Diamonc 
explains.  "Not  everyone  liked  that.l 
She  was  also  bisexual,  and  ap| 
peared  to  hope  Porter  might  sue 
cumb  to  her  tomboyish  good  look 
According  to  one  account,  M< 
Cullers  went  so  far  as  to  lie  in  fror 
of  Porter's  door,  only  to  have  Porj 
ter  step  over  her. 


Carson  McCullers 

went  so  far  as  to 

lie  in  front  of 

Porter's  door,  only 

to  have  Porter 

step  over  her. 


f  the  experience  of  living  in 

retreat  with  other  talented,  a 

tractive,  and  unattached  artist 

stirred  many  guests'  desires,  th 

presence  of  Ames,  with  her  stria 

midwestern  rectitude,  seemed  t 

exacerbate  them.  "There  was  o 

viously  a  temptation  not  to  behave, 

recalls  poet  Harvey  Shapiro.  "I  remembe 

I  had  three  different  women  [one]  su 

mer.  One  was  a  student  at  Benningto 

who  came  and  slept  with  me.  I  sneake 

her  in.  It  was  doubly  pleasurable  becaus 

of  Elizabeth  Ames." 

For  gay  guests,  recalls  Shapiro,  "then 
was  a  bar,  maybe  halfway  between  th 
[Saratoga]  track  [which  is  just  down  th 
road]  and  Yaddo.  The  gay  guys  from  Yad 
do  would  go  there  and  meet  the  jockeys] 
who  tended  to  be  gay,  too." 

One  of  the  most  important  Yaddo  a 
fairs,  to  judge  by  its  influence  on  work  pro 
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duced,  w.is  ih, a  between 
a  \  ei  j  young  1 1  uman 
(  apote  and  the  older, 
more  established  profes- 
sor and  critic  of  Ameri- 
can literature  New  ton 
\i\  in.  "I  .mi  twenty  one. 
from  the  South  now  liv- 
ing in  Now  York,"  Ca- 
pote wrote  on  his  Yaddo  application  in 
January  1946.  "For  .1  short  period  I 
worked  at  the  New  Yorker,  then  read  man- 
uscripts for  a  motion  picture  office,  final- 
ly put  together  a  monthly  collection  0 
rather  tired  anecdotes  for  a  digest  maga- 
zine." Ames,  sensing  his  talent,  made  an 
exception  lo  the  general  practice  that 
artists  have  a  body  of  published  work  be- 
fore coming  lo  Yaddo,  and  even  installed 
him  in  Katrina  Trask's  capacious  tower, 
the  uppermost  room  in  the  mansion,  with 
its  Gothic-style  tracery  windows.  There 
Capote  settled  in  to  work  on  his  first  nov- 
el. Other  Ibices,  Other  Rooms. 

"The  first  month  Truman  and  I  were 
there  we  had  adjoining  rooms  and  shared 
the  same  bathroom,"  recalled  writer  Leo 
Lerman  (a  longtime  editor  at  Conde  Nast 
Publications)  in  George  Plimpton's  oral 
biography  of  Capote.  "One  morning  we 
got  a  note  that  neither  of  us  understood: 
'Would  Mr.  Capote  and  Mr.  Lerman  stop 
committing  nuisances  on 
the  bathroom  floor?'  I 
hadn't  committed  any  nui- 
sances. Truman  hadn't  com- 
mitted any  nuisances,  but 
that  was  never  explained." 


"There  was  obviously 
a  temptation  not 
to  behave.  I  had  three 
different  women 
[one]  summer." 


Often  in  the  evenings, 
the  guests  would  play 
Murder.  Whoever  drew 
the  ace  of  spades  was  the 
murderer,  whoever  drew  the 
jack  of  hearts  was  the  detec- 
tive, and  then  the  group  would 
scatter  in  the  dark,  as  Ler- 
man explained,  "hiding  and 
scared  that  the  person  next  to 
you  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
murderer."  One  night,  recalled  Lerman, 
"I  was  the  murderer.  I  knew  exactly  what 
victim  I  wanted.  Truman.  Everybody  flew 
from  room  to  room  screeching,  hiding 
here,  hiding  there.  Carson  adored  it.  She 
gave  screeches.  We  all  screeched. ...  Fi- 
nally, I  lured  Truman  into  my  closet.  I 
strangled  him.  He  screamed,  'Oh,  you, 
I'll  get  you  for  this!'  ...  It  was  absolutely 
thrilling;  his  scream  went  up  several  oc- 
taves above  and  several  octaves  below:  it 
was  the  full  range  of  Truman.  It  was  the 
manly  Truman,  the  female  Truman,  it 
was  the  works." 

For  Capote— so  young,  quick-witted, 
and  striking -Newton  Arvin  mu      have 


and  it  has  happened  to 
many  others. . . .  Aside  from  ml 
affection,  which  you  alreadj 
have,  I  will  be  glad  to  suppll 
you  with  money  should  thl 
need  arise." 


T 


seemed,  at  first  glance,  an  unlikely  com- 
panion in  that  crowd.  Nearly  bald  and 
slight  of  figure,  24  years  older  than  Capote, 
he  was  a  professor  at  Smith  College  who 
had  written  critical  biographies  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Melville.  But  Capote  was  daz- 
zled by  Arvin's  academic  brilliance -"New- 
ton was  my  Harvard,"  he  said  years  later. 
Arvin,  for  his  part,  was  soon  infatuated 
with  Capote. 

Though  the  romance  between  Arvin 
and  Capote  cooled  after  three  years,  the 
two  remained  friends  for  life,  so  that  with- 
in hours  of  hearing  of  Arvin's  worst  pos- 
sible nightmare,  Capote  wrote  him  to  say, 
"Well,  what's  happened  has  happened; 


he  nightmare,  which  draggeJ 
in  Yaddo's  directors,  caml 
on  September  2,  19601 
when  a  team  of  police  barge! 
into  Arvin's  apartment  (possibly  on  a  til 
from  local  postal  workers)  near  the  Smiti 
College  campus,  seized  his  collection  ol 
male  pornography,  and  arrested  him  fol 
possessing  "obscene  pictures"  and  receivi 
ing  them  through  the  U.S.  mails.  Arvil 
was  convicted  and  fined  $1,200.  He  wal 
forced  to  retire  from  Smith  and  wal 
asked  to  resign  from  Yaddo's  board  of  dl 
rectors,  devastating  blows  that  sent  hinl 
briefly  to  a  state  mental  hospital.  In  a  lei 
ter  to  Elizabeth  Ames  soon  after  Arvinl 
arrest,  Cowley  wondered  if  Arvin  shoulJ 
be  allowed  to  return  as  a  guest:  "We  d| 
run  some  risk  of  unfavorable  publicit] 
(though  not  a  great  risk,  I  think).  If  wl 
don't  invite  him,  then  members  of  the  li( 
erary  and  artistic  public  will  accuse  us 
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cowardice  and  disloyalty  Balancing  the 
two  dangers,  I  think  the  second  is  worse." 
In  the  end,  Vaddo  did  unite  Aivm  back, 

For  all  the  admonitory  blue  notes  she 
dispensed,  Ames  seemed  to  tolerate 
the  pranks  and  romances.  In  some 
ways,  she  was  actually  quite  liberal  for  her 
day,  She  harbored  four  European  writers 
and  artists  who  had  lied  Hitler  in  193'), 
and  she  startled  Saratoga  by  welcoming 
black  guests.  When  Harlem  Renaissance 
poet  LangSton  Hughes,  staying  in  the  fall 
of  1942.  wanted  to  visit  a  local  bar.  Ames 
paved  the  way  with  an  inquiry.  "Replying 
to  yours  of  the  15th,"  responded  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  Worden  bar,  "1  do  not 
object  to  Langston  Hughes,  the  colored 
writer,  coming  into  our  bar  as  long  as  he 
is  in  the  company  of  someone  else  from 
Yaddo."  And  when  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer and  writer  named  Agnes  Smedley 
needed  a  safe  harbor,  Ames  let  her  stay  at 
Yaddo  for  four  years.  But  that,  and  the  ap- 
parent mental  breakdown  of  poet  Robert 
Lowell,  led  to  Yaddo's  darkest  moment,  in 
the  winter  of  1949. 

Lowell  had  come  to  Yaddo  and  gotten 
into  a  feverish  state  provoked  by  heavy 
drinking.  Restless  and  isolated,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  romancing  writer  Eliz- 
abeth Hardwick,  whom  he'd  just  met  at 


Yaddo,  and  socializing  with  Flannery 

O'Connor,  who  was  working  on  her  lust 

novel,  Wise  Hl<>t><l   I  Ik- Febi  nary  II. 

I  owell  seized  on  a  shocking  front-page 
Y,  u  York  limes  story  that  actually  in- 
volved Vaddo  In  it.  General  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  accused  Agnes  Smedley  of 
being  a  contact  in  a  Soviet  spy  ring.  With- 
in a  week,  the  army  disavowed  Mac- 

"Finally,  I  lured  Truman 
into  my  closet. 
I  strangled  him.  He 
screamed,  Til 
get  you  for  this!'" 


Arthur's  charges,  but  the  appearance  of 
two  F.B.I,  agents  at  Yaddo  intensified 
Lowell's  conviction  that  Ames  had  abet- 
ted her. 

With  only  a  handful  of  guests  at  Yaddo 
for  the  winter,  Lowell  orchestrated  an  in- 
quisition of  Ames  in  the  garage,  led  by 
himself,  Hardwick,  O'Connor,  and  writer 
Edward  Maisel.  It  was  a  bizarre  scene, 


enflamed  by  (he  growing  anti-(  oinmunil 
fervor  of  the  tunes. 

In  (act,  the  government  had  even  rJ 
cruited  Ames's  secretary  to  report  on  an! 
Red-tinged  sentiments  uttered  by  the  dl 
redress  or  her  guests.  At  the  inquisitioil 
Hardwick  described  a  recent  parly,  al 
tended  by  Ames,  at  which  guests  dranl 
"Molotov  cocktails"  and  "odious  punl 
were  made  as  to  who  would  take  till 
drink  and  who  not.  Such  questions  as  '1 
it  too  pink  for  you?'  Most  found  it  borinjl 
and  Mrs.  Ames  said  she  found  it  imperii 
nent  and  in  bad  taste."  However,  Harcfi 
wick  added,  "looking  back,  my  altitudl 
has  slightly  changed.  I  find  that  althougl 
Mrs.  Ames  was  embarrassed,  she  did  ncl 
act  against  these  guests  with  her  custonl 
ary  boldness  whenever  her  status  is  al 
tacked."  On  such  inferences,  the  sell 
appointed  judges  called  on  Yaddo's  boanl 
to  dismiss  Ames  from  her  post  immediately 

Half  a  century  later,  Maisel  says  th» 
the  inquisitors  considered  Ames  I 
danger  to  Yaddo  not  so  much  b| 
cause  of  Smedley,  who  had  left  sometir 
before  at  Ames's  insistence,  as  because 
the  preferential  treatment  she  was 
tinuing  to  show  to  writer  Leonard  Ehrlic 
(God's  Angry  Man).  "He  was  the  great  lo\| 
of  her  life,"  says  Maisel.  "In  an  earlier  p{ 
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nod,  one  of  her  secretaries  was  also  hav- 
ng  a  minor  affair  with  him."  And  Ehr- 
ich,  says  Maisel,  was  the  all-time  Stalinist. 
5o  the  secretary,  spurned,  may  have  tattled 
is  revenge.  The  Lowell  contingent  saw  in 
Ehrlich's  residence  a  threat  to  Yaddo's  in- 
iependence,  says  Maisel. 

Another  version  handed  down  over  the 
rears,  according  to  Gurganus,  was  that 
here  was  another  romantic  angle  to  the 
ituation:  Lowell  himself  may  have  had  an 
iffair  with  Ames.  "She  was  very  taken 
vith  Robert  Lowell,  who  turned  on  her," 
ays  Gurganus. 

Whatever  the  cause,  Ames's  supporters 
vere  outraged.  Within  days,  a  letter  went 
>ut  from  John  Cheever,  Eleanor  Clark,  Ai- 
red Kazin,  and  others,  decrying  the  mock 
rial  and  urging  Yaddoians  to  show  their 
upport.  Scores  of  letters  poured  in  to  the 
loard,  which  met  in  New  York  soon  after, 
eviewed  the  vague  charges  and  innuendos, 
ind  exonerated  Ames  completely.  But  the 
ioard  also  ruled  that  no  guests  would  stay 
onger  at  Yaddo  than  two  months  at  a 
ime-Ehrlich  would  have  to  go— and  that 
tones  would  no  longer  decide  who  could 
:ome  as  returning  guests.  Instead,  a  com- 
nittee  would  judge  all  applications.  Ames's 
ob  was  secure,  but  to  close  friends  such  as 
Cheever,  the  emotional  scars  were  evident. 

Maisel,  for  one,  is  unrepentant  about 


the  Lowell  Affair:  he  says  that  Smedley,  de- 
spite her  denials  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  was  later  reported  in  a 
book  about  the  period  to  have  been  just 
that.  As  for  Hardwick,  she  sees  the  whole 
incident  as  unfortunate.  "It  was  a  mistake, 
yes,  of  course,"  she  says.  "But  Lowell 
[whom  she  married  in  1949]  didn't  really 
act  as  badly  as  has  been  said." 

In  the  50s,  a  more  intellectual,  though 
less  colorful,  ethos  prevailed.  Still,  there 
were  exceptions. 

One  was  James  Baldwin,  who  came, 
recommended  by  Lionel  Trilling,  to  work 
on  Notes  of  a  Native  Son  and  Giovanni's 
Room.  Unfortunately,  the  recommendation 
provided  a  new  cause  for  tense  communi- 
cation between  Ames  and  Trilling.  "In  the 
nine  weeks  he  was  here,"  Ames  reported  to 
Trilling  after  Baldwin's  stay,  "most  of  the 
weekends,  and  they  were  long  ones,  were 
spent  in  heavy  drinking  downtown.  This 
. . .  seemed  to  be  controlled  only  by  the 
amount  of  money  there  was  for  liquor.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  ran  up  a  $35  long- 
distance phone  bill— which  of  course  should 
have  been  paid  before  he  left—he  has  still 
done  nothing  about  it."  Four  years  later, 
when  Baldwin  wrote  Ames  to  express  inter- 
est in  coming  again,  she  tersely  reminded 
him  about  the  phone  bill.  "Please  make 


your  check  out  to  the  corporation  of  Yad- 
do," she  wrote.  Apparently,  he  never  did. 

The  poet  Theodore  Roethke  was  anoth- 
er character  who  startled  the  more  staid 
artists.  "He  claimed  he  had  been  institu- 
tionalized while  teaching  in  California," 
recalls  fellow  poet  Harvey  Shapiro.  "He'd 
escaped  the  institution,  he  said,  and  hitch- 
hiked across  the  country  in  drag  to  get  to 
Yaddo. ...  I  would  knock  on  his  door 
about  the  middle  of  the  day— he  would 
invariably  get  up,  throw  up,  mix  a  pitcher 
of  martinis,  and  we  would  go  off  to  the 
tennis  courts." 

For  all  the  poets'  high  jinks,  some  very 
important  poetry  was  getting  written 
at  Yaddo.  Roethke  won  a  Pulitzer  in 
1954  for  The  Waking.  Elizabeth  Bishop, 
another  Yaddo  regular,  won  hers  in  1956 
for  Poems— North  &  South.  Stanley  Kunitz 
won  his  in  1959  for  Selected  Poems 
1928-1958.  That  same  year,  a  pregnant 
Sylvia  Plath  arrived  at  Yaddo  with  her 
husband,  fellow  poet  Ted  Hughes.  They 
were  given  a  bedroom  in  an  outlying 
building  called  West  House,  and  Plath  be- 
gan working  her  way  through  the  books  in 
the  estate's  collection,  her  reading  influ- 
encing what  she  wrote;  the  same  books 
are  still  on  those  shelves.  She  was  yet  a 
young  poet,  and  had  been  struggling  to 
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establish  a  style.  Then  one  day 
Plath  came  through  a  doorway 
at  Yaddo  speaking  the  lines  of 
her  poem  "The  Manor  Garden." 
She  had  finally  found  her  voice. 


From  top:  the 
mansion's  porch;  the 
estate's  Lake  Christina; 
stone  steps  leading 
to  the  mansion. 


The  other  arts  were  flourishing,  too.  Com- 
posers Rorem  and  David  Del  Tredici 
wrote  prolifically  at  Yaddo,  each  even- 
tually winning  a  Pulitzer.  Among  the  visu- 
al artists,  painter  Milton  Avery  came  in  the 
mid-50s,  sculptor  George  Rickey  in  the 
mid-60s,  and  painter  Jules  Olitski  not  long 
after  that.  In  fiction,  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous book  written  at  Yaddo  in  the  60s 
was  Philip  Roth's  Portnoy's  Complaint.  Roth 
also  wrote  The  Breast  at  Yaddo  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Elizabeth  Ames,  no  doubt 
knowing  that  her  tenure  was  about  to  end. 
Ames  was  an  old  woman  by  the  late 
1960s— exactly  how  old  no  one  could  say 
for  sure,  though  Yaddo's  superintendent 
told  her  successor,  writer  Curtis  Harnack, 
that  when  he'd  gone  to  renew  her  driver's 
license  he  noticed  a  birth  date  of  1880  on 
it— and  her  mind  slipped  between  the  pres- 
ent and  decades  past.  Still,  she  was  heart- 
broken when  in  1968  the  board  suggested 
that  it  was  time  for  her  to  resign.  Harnack 
took  over  as  director,  and  Ames's  memory 
loss  deepened  into  senility.  She  died  in  1977. 
In  the  post-Ames  era,  men  no  longer 


wear  coats  and  ties  to  dinner,  and 
the  formal  lunch  was  long  ago  scut- 
tled; instead,  a  row  of  lunch  boxes 
are  put  out  after  breakfast,  each 
bearing  its  recipient's  name.  But 
rules  are  still  observed,  and  infrac- 
tions of  them  still  result 
in  sealed  blue  notes  to 
startled  guests. 

Novelist  A.  M.  Homes's 
first  stays  at  Yaddo  were 
colored  by  a  sense,  as  she 
puts  it,  "that  you're  go- 
ing to  get  in  trouble  and 
get  kicked  out.  You  might  do  something 
wrong  without  realizing  it.  Because  the 
rules  aren't  made  clear.  You'd  just  get  a 
blue  note."  Playing  a  stereo  during  the  day 
earns  a  note,  Homes  observes.  So  does 
bringing  your  lunch  box  back  late.  One 
December  night,  Homes  and  a  few  fel- 
low guests  went  out  to  the  garden  in  the 
moonlight  and  committed  an  infraction 
that  must  have  tormented  Elizabeth  Ames 
in  her  grave.  A  playwright  named  Harry 
Kondoleon  was  staying  at  Yaddo  with  a 
worsening  case  of  aids.  Stealthily,  Homes 
and  her  cohorts  clipped  an  armful  of  ros- 
es, still  in  bloom  after  an  unseasonably 
warm  autumn,  and  brought  them  back  to 
Kondoleon  in  his  room.  "We  didn't  get  a 
note  for  that,"  Homes  says. 

As  cryptic  as  the  rules,  for  any  new  ar- 
rival, are  the  room  assignments.  A  slightly 
neurotic  artist— which  is  to  say  almost  any 
artist— may  wonder  what  it  means  that  he's 
been  placed  in  one  of  the  smaller  mansion 
bedrooms,  or  in  one  of  the  outlying  build- 
ings. Is  he  more  important  than  some  of 
the  guests,  less  important  than  others?  A 
favorite  is  Katrina  Trask's  bedroom  suite, 


which  has  Tiffany  stained-glass  windo 
with  a  rose  motif,  and  a  huge  marble  bat 
tub  carved  with  lotuses  not  only  becau 
it's  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  bedrooi 
in  the  mansion,  but  also  because  it  confe 
a  status,  real  or  imagined,  as  most  impo 
tant  artist  in  residence. 

A  close  second  in  popularity  is  Kat 
na's  tower,  where  Capote  stayed  for  h 
first  visit.  The  Adirondack-like  room  at  t 
end  of  a  hall  is  the  one  Cheever  preferre 
(Once,  writer  Jacob  Epstein  was  slayi 
in  the  room  under  Cheever's  when  Che 
ver  was  there.  "You  know  what  you  are? 
Cheever  asked.  "An  under-a-Cheever.") 
few  shunned  the  mansion— among  the 
Katherine  Anne  Porter,  who  stayed 
North  Farm  to  avoid  McCullers. 

Bathrooms  at  Yaddo  are  a  matter 
concern,  too,  since  many  in  the  mansio 
have  to  be  shared.  "What  terrifies  me  mo' 
is  the  bathroom  situation,"  comic  wrifc 
David  Sedaris  (Naked)  wrote  in  an  unpul 
lished  Yaddo  diary.  "The  Yaddo  brochui 
failed  to  mention  the  author-toilet  ratio 
worry  I'll  find  my  colon  is  the  main  cha] 
acter  in  somebody's  novel." 

For  new  arrivals,  the  first  dinner  at  Yadc 
is  a  social  challenge.  Joseph  Caldwell,  | 
novelist,  remembers  being  seated  next 
Harnack's  wife,  writer  Hortense  Calisher,  | 
large  woman  who  loomed  over  him  even  i 
the  table,  since  Caldwell  is  all  of  five  feet  ta| 

"I've  been  aware  of  your  work  goir 
all  the  way  back  to  Tire  Catherine  Wlieel\ 
Caldwell  said,  trying  to  flatter  her. 

Calisher  fixed  him  with  a  baleful  staH 
"The  Catherine  Wheel  was  written  by  Jea 
Stafford." 

"I'm  a  social  person,  but  it  was  quilj 
daunting,"  says  poet  Richard  McCann 
his  first  Yaddo  dinner.  "It  seemed  like  gd 
ing  to  dinner  on  a  steamship  or  ocean  liij 
er,  but  with  no  assigned  seats." 

Just  as  at  prep  school  or  summer  camj| 
cliques  often  form  at  Yaddo  according 
whichever  cast  of  characters  is  there  th^ 
week  or  month.  New  Yorkers  generally  for 
a  majority,  and  tend  to  know  one  anothd 
beforehand.  Jealous  Yaddoians  still  mutta 
about  the  summer  of  1987,  when  novelist 
Jay  Mclnerney  {Bright  Lights,  Big  City)  ar 
Mona  Simpson  {Anywhere  but  Here)  four 
themselves  at  Yaddo  at  the  same  timd. 
Both  were  glamorously  successful  and, 
short  order,  began  sitting  together  along  witj 
other  young  literary  stars,  such  as  Lorrj 
Moore  (Birds  of  America),  at  meals, 
called  it  Binky's  table,"  says  one  grumj: 
poet,  because  Mclnerney  and  Simpsol 
were  represented  by  ICM  agent  Binky  Ul 
ban.  "The  novelists  would  sit  around  anl 
compare  their  letters  from  Binky,  whic| 
left  the  poets  pretty  much  out  of  it." 

Yaddo's  board,  the  current  members 
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which  include  I  Ionics,  Gurganus,  and  nov 
elisl  Kick  Moody,  can  seem  a  permanent 
clique  "When  I  was  there,  of  the  people 
on  the  board,  90  percent  bad  attitude,"  ob- 
serves one  former  guest,  In  fairness,  some 
members  are  simply  on  the  hoard  because 
they  love  the  place  and  want  to  help  it. 
They  may  even  be  warm  to  new  guests. 
But,  as  one  guest  notes,  midwesterners  tend 
to  get  a  muted  reception,  the  more  so  if 
they  come  in  overeager  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  Hast  Coast  brand  names. 

In  Yaddo's  modern  era,  perhaps  no  new 
guest  has  been  as  shy  and  intimidated  as 
writer  Ivy  Goodman,  who  looked  terrified 
when  anyone  addressed  her.  Finally  a  Cana- 
dian novelist  named  Clark  Blaise  suggested 
he'd  like  to  read  one  of  her  stories.  At  this, 
she  blanched  in  terror.  "No,  really."  Blaise 
said.  A  week  later,  Goodman  approached 
Blaise  timidly  and  whispered,  "Did  you  . . . 
did  you  . . .  really  want  to  hear  one  of  my 
stories'?"  Blaise  said  he  did.  Pleased, 
Goodman  invited  him  to  a  reading  after 
dinner.  As  she  read  the  first  line  of  a  story, 
the  small  gathering  of  guests  gasped  in 
collective  shock:  "When  I  say  I  fuck  my 
dog,"  she  read,  "I  mean  I  fuck  my  dog." 

The  workday  from  nine  a.m.  to  four 
p.m.  remains  as  inviolate  as  it  was  in 
Ames's  time.  Yaddo  has  four  seclud- 
ed studios  for  musicians,  and  now  a  grow- 
ing cadre  of  video  artists  and  other  new- 
media  types  have  facilities,  too.  But  the 
writers,  who  still  make  up  the  majority  of 
guests,  work  in  their  rooms,  with  only 
their  boxed  lunches  as  distraction.  More 
often  than  not,  Yaddo  work  time  proves  a 
rare  blessing. 

"I  finished  a  novella  in  no  time,  maybe 
in  the  first  week,"  marvels  writer  Amy 
Hempel,  whose  slim  volumes  of  minimal- 
ist stories  tend  to  take  years  to  produce. 
"Then  I  wrote  a  'bonus'  story.  Which  was 
extraordinary  for  me."  Rick  Moody  fin- 
ished The  Ice  Storm  here,  A.  M.  Homes 
The  End  of  Alice.  Novelist  Louise  Erdrich 
wrote  Love  Medicine  on  the  sunporch  of 
an  outbuilding  called  Pine  Garde. 

In  a  long-ago  breakthrough  with  recent 
reverberations,  a  young,  unpublished  writer 
named  Patricia  Highsmith  won  a  place  at 
Yaddo.  There  she  found  the  inspiration  to 
revise  and  finish  her  first  novel,  Strangers 
on  a  Train,  which  Alfred  Hitchcock  then 
adapted  so  brilliantly.  Though  she  never  re- 
turned to  Yaddo,  and  became  a  near  rec- 
luse in  Europe  as  she  turned  out  her  "Rip- 
ley" novels,  Highsmith  remained  grateful 
enough  for  those  two  months  in  1948  to  be- 
queath her  estate  of  more  than  $3  million 
to  Yaddo  after  her  death  in  1995. 

Usually,  artists  come  with  work  begun, 
or  almost  finished.  The  admissions  com- 
mittee, in  choosing  200  guests  from  its  an- 


nual applicant  pile  of  1,000.  makes  thai 
almost  mandatory,  so  that  Yaddo  lime  isn't 
spent  casting  about  lor  something  new  to 
do.  But  artists  do  sometimes  come  up  in- 
lending  one  thing,  only  to  stumble  upon 
another.  Jules  I'eiffer  came  lo  draw  car- 
toons one  year  and  found  himself  writing 
the  play  Little  Murders  instead.  Poet  Peter 
Davison  hit  upon  a  whole  new  verse  form 
he  called  what  else?— the  Yaddo,  and  he 
says  it  defines  the  work  of  his  new  collec- 
tion, Breathing  Room,  out  this  fall  from 
Knopf.  One  of  the  more  remarkable  in- 
stances of  Yaddo  inspiration  happened  in 
the  mid-1970s  when  Gurganus  finished 
a  day's  work  on  his  novel,  then  headed 
over  to  the  pool  in  a  bathing  suit.  In  the 
linoleum-floored  mudroom,  he  saw  a  New 
York  Times  with  a  two-inch  article  about 
12  women  still  on  the  Mississippi  state 
payroll  as  widows  of  Confederate  generals. 

"The  brochure  failed 
to  mention  the  author- 
toilet  ratio.  I  worry 
I'll  find  my  colon  is  the 
main  character 
in  somebody's  novel." 


"The  phrase  hit  me  in  the  back  of  the 
head  like  a  thunderbolt,"  Gurganus  says. 
"I  ran  upstairs  and  typed  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two,  in  the  voice  of  a 
Confederate  widow.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
hours,  the  towel  was  still  in  the  crook  of 
my  arm."  And  so  was  born  his  best-seller, 
Oldest  Living  Confederate  Widow  Tells  All. 
Yaddo,  adds  Gurganus,  stands  on  the  site 
of  an  Indian  holy  ground,  "and  there's 
something  quantum  about  the  geography. 
It's  a  place  where  leaps  are  often  made, 
and  where  a  lifetime  of  preparation  is  sort 
of  instantly  rewarded." 

"It's  a  place  that  saves  careers,"  says 
Romulus  Linney.  "It's  especially  for  some- 
one who  has  gotten  a  start  and  then  hit  all 
the  problems:  marriages,  divorces,  jobs, 
plus  the  difficulties  that  keep  you  from  do- 
ing that  second  book." 

"There's  an  aspect  that  can't  be  quanti- 
fied," adds  Caldwell.  "And  that  is  that  be- 
ing a  writer  at  Yaddo  gives  you  a  certain 
confidence,  a  validation  as  an  artist.  And 
that  allows  you  to  take  risks." 

No  one  checks  to  see  if  the  artists  are 
really  working  the  whole  day,  and  no  one 
asks,  at  the  end  of  a  guest's  stay,  what  he's 
managed  to  produce.  So  for  those  who 


wish,  playing  hooky  is  easy  lo  do.  "'Iwo  ( 
the  women  and  I  went  lo  the  gym  evei 
day,"  says  one  former  guest.  "David  Di 
Tredici  was  there.  We'd  pick  out  youn 
musclemcn  for  him."  lamed  poelry  criti 
Helen  Vendler  did  her  share  of  drivin 
around  to  shopping  malls  by  day.  And  f; 
mously  in  August,  guests  sneak  away  t 
the  Saratoga  racetrack,  a  live-minute  wal 
from  the  estate,  to  think  literary  though 
while  betting  on  the  horses. 

Some  who  have  seen  Yaddo  over  a  sp. 
of  decades  say  that  it's  changed.  "Ys 
do  was  very  different,"  says  Polly  Ha: 
son,  a  poet  and,  for  years,  an  assistant 
Elizabeth  Ames.  "Everyone  was  poor, 
to  speak.  It  wasn't  as  easy  for  artists  as  it 
now.  We  walked  to  the  movies  at  nij 
miles  and  miles.  No  one  had  a  car."  Th 
all  changed  in  the  1980s  when  Mclneni' 
arrived  in  his  Porsche.  Now  artists  pile  s 
into  a  car  for  fun  and  head  off  to  t 
cheesiest  movie  they  can  find  at  the  mul 
plex,  screaming  out  the  windows  as  th 
go.  When  the  movie  gets  really  bad,  D 
Tredici  throws  candy  at  the  screen. 

"Yaddo  is  more  fashionable  now,"  agre 
Jane  Mayhall.  "In  those  days,  it  was  real 
an  outsider's  place.  William  Carlos  Wi 
liams  liked  it  for  that  reason." 

"Now  a  lot  of  the  guests  have  bee 
through  graduate  writing  programs  or  ai 
programs,"  says  novelist  Laura  Furman. 

Inevitably,  too,  cell  phones  and  laptop 
have  infringed  upon  Yaddo's  allure  as 
sanctuary.  And  the  board's  recent  choic 
for  a  successor  to  Michael  Sundell  as  pre: 
ident  of  Yaddo  may  strike  some  as  moc 
ern  in  the  most  disconcerting  way.  Elain 
Richardson,  38,  is  the  coolly  black-garbe 
editor  in  chief  of  Elle  magazine— a  fashio 
arbiter  turned  literary  den  mother.  Bi 
Richardson,  a  working-class  girl  from  Gla: 
gow,  Scotland,  who  scrapped  her  way  t 
an  Oxford  education,  dazzled  the  boar 
with  intellectual  aplomb  and  a  passion  ft 
all  that  Yaddo  represents.  "Rick  Mood 
told  me,  'Your  job  will  be  to  extend  th 
welcome  of  the  Trasks,' "  says  Richardsoi 
who  will  be  coming  with  a  husband  and 
nine-year-old  daughter.  "That  seems  righ 
The  experience  of  being  at  Yaddo  shoul 
always  be  special."  At  the  same  time,  sh 
says,  there  were  "perhaps  too  many  bl 
notes.  I  don't  have  any  sense  of  artists 
children.  I  want  to  bring  a  contempora 
sensibility  to  the  role,  to  set  the  rig 
tone." 

Yet  if  Elizabeth  Ames's  primness  is  o 
of  style,  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  colo 
Katrina  Trask  envisioned  is  intact— wheth 
after  74  years  or  100— and  the  work  go 
on.  "The  classics  of  tomorrow  are  bei 
made  here  now,"  Michael  Sundell  say 
"and  that's  what  really  counts."  D 
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Boston.  HAS  HELD  HER  OWN  AGAINST: 
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Schwarzenegger  in|7fae  Z,/es,?f  rffj  SaifOi  Michelle 

Cellar  in  Buff}-  the  Vampire  Slayei •  (as  Faith, 

x      Sunnydale's  misfit  arriviste).  IS  ABOUT  TO  PROVE 

1    HER  RANGE  WITH:  Bring  It  Oh,  in  which 

Dushku  and  squadniate  Kirsten  Dunst  battle  for 

atiohal  cheerleading  title  in  silnny%an  Diego. 

^'lowed  by  Soul  Survivprs,  a  teen  horrorfest 

Starring  Casey  Affleck,  newcomer  Melissa 

miller,  and  Wes  Bentley.  WITNESS  HE 
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to  linger.  It's  a  conundrum  that  could  require  years  of  driving  to  solve.  Better  get  started.  For  more  information  or  to  sen 


a  test  drive,  visit  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  call  toll-free  877  2DriveLS  (877  237-4835). 
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iltul  About  the  Hamptons! 

fravel  correspondent  Nan  Darien  on  the  East  End 


_t's  an  absolutely  divine 

tson  for  charity  benefits  out 

the  Hamptons  this  summer. 

ie  Parrish  Art  Museum  gala, 

:  Southampton  Hospital  party— 

3  much  fun.  All  those  ador- 

le,  baby-faced  revelers  dotted 

ross  the  rolling  lawns  in  their 

ight-pink  and  lime  Lilly  Pulit- 

r  finery,  all  of  them  rendered  blotto  and  unintelligible  from  drink: 

10  knew  that  the  most  hauntingly  accurate  depiction  of  Hamp- 

is  high  life  would  be  Teletubbiesl 

My  summer  pal  on  the  South  Fork  is  Lauren  Bacall,  who's  in 

ist  Hampton.  Do  you  know  Betty?  I  adore  her,  think  she's  de- 

ious.  A  class  act.  And  that  voice:  if  Darth  Vader  had  gone  to 

idcliffc.  Betty  and  I  will  sometimes  have  breakfast  at  the  Candy 

tchen  in  Bridgehampton.  Every  other  patron  at  the  Candy  Kitch- 

,  it  seems,  is  a  slightly  bitter  writer  in  his  60s  who  used  to  toil 

■  Esquire;  collect  all  the  beard  hair  in  here  and  you  could  car- 

t  Nebraska.  It's  not  really  my  scene,  per  se,  but  Betty  likes  it, 

d  I'm  always  willing  to  go,  as  long  as  she'll  then  go  with  me  to 

I  Ralph  Lauren  store  in  East  Hampton,  where  I  invariably  re- 

,ce  the  sales  help  to  tears.  Then  after  Ralph  it's  over  to  Nick  & 

ni's  for  oysters  and  a  Bloody.  Divine. 

Jou  know,  everyone  says  that  the  Hamptons  are  going  to  hell  in 
.  a  handbasket,  what  with  Puff  Dandy  and  Jerry  Steinfeld  hav- 
l  bought  houses  out  here,  but  to  my  mind  some  things  are  eter- 
1  and  transcend  the  momentary  ripples  on  the  pond  of  life.  Like 
ick  &  Toni's.  Sublime.  Then  afternoons  find  me  at  the  Maid- 
)ne.  Even  though  my  family's  house  is  in  Southampton,  I've 
ned  the  Maidstone  because  it  has  swimming,  tennis,  and  golf, 
l  Southampton  you  have  to  join  three  clubs  to  get  all  three  ac- 
ities.  It's  an  absolute  tyranny,  I  tell  you,  it's  the  French  Revolu- 
»n.  But  the  Maidstone:  one-stop  shopping.)  I  have  no  intention 
actually  doing  any  of  these  three  activities,  mind  you;  the  only 
ing  I  want  to  do  east  of  York  Avenue  is  sit  by  the  pool  with  a 
oody  and  pore  over  the  new  Dick  Francis.  (I  adore  horses.  I 
ink  they're  like  those  nubile  victims  in  horror  films:  gorgeous, 
iderappreciated,  and  very  wrongly  eaten.) 

mat,  to  me,  is  summer.  That,  to  me,  is  the  whole  point  of  flying 
out  here  in  the  first  place— it's  not  about  going  swimming  in  a 
edical-supplies-pocked  sea,  nor  about  waxing  grateful  when  my 
rden  of  nonindigenous  flora  bravely  weathers  the  updraft  from 
y  houseguest's  chopper  blades.  No,  it's  about  lying  on  a  deck 
iair  at  the  Maidstone,  idly  contemplating  my  lifelong  quest  to 

become  the  next  Mrs.  Astor. 
Absolute  Heaven.  Then,  a  lit- 
tle sun,  a  little  sea  air:  let  the 
kippering  begin! 

Oh,  one  more  thing:  that 

item  in  The  East  Hampton 

Star's  police  blotter  about  me 

parking  in  a  handicapped  space 

just  outside  the  liquor  store  in 

East  Hampton? 

Absolute  rubbish. 
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BEN  STEIN 

host,  Comedy  Central's  Win  Ben  Stein's  Money 

Shiloh  1862,  by  Jim  Arnold  (Stackpole). 

"I  like  to  read  about  wars  caused  by  moral  crusades  to 

remind  myself  of  just  how  the  search  for  perfection 

can  lead  to  horrific  consequences  that  never  were 

intended  or  even  imagined." 


TEX  McCRARY 

public-relations  consultant, 
former  political  adviser 

Legacy, 

by  Christopher  Ogden 
(Little,  Brown).  "Editor, 
ambassador,  and  philanthropist 
Walter  Annenberg  and  his  wife, 
Leonore,  earned  the  pinnacle 
praise  of  the  most  valued  British 
phrase,  'a  touch  of  class.'" 


DR.  WOODSON  MERRELL 

executive  director,  Beth 

Israel's  Center  for  Health 

and  Healing,  N.V.C. 

The  Path  to  Tranquility, 

by  the  Dalai  Lama  (Viking). 

"This  is  a  book  I  keep 

returning  to  for  its 

wonderful  aphorisms  for 

daily  meditation." 


ELLEN  WRIGHT 

author,  Bridgehampton 
Weekends 


The  Fourth  Deadly  Sin, 

by  Lawrence  Sanders  (Berkley). 
"Edward  X.  Delaney,  detective 
and  main  character,  has  the 
most  mouthwatering  food 
throughout  this  wonderful 
mystery.  Start  with  The  First 
Deadly  Sin  and  move  on 
from  there.  His  sandwiches 
are  to  die  for." 
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Going  Posta 


Life  is  a  kaleidoscope  <>l  manila  envelopes  and  muffin  baskets  for  Hollywood's  players 
ol  tomorrow.  Bui  the  climb  to  the  top  often  begins  in  the  mailroom 


You  know  they're  on  their  way  to  becoming  the  next  Mike 
Ovitz  when,  at  age  23,  they  take  three  days  to  return  your 
phone  call.  Or,  as  most  have  learned  to  say,  "return."  After 
all,  for  the  agent  "trainees"  in  the  ICM,  William  Morris,  and  CAA 
mailrooms— the  elite  post  offices  that  have  launched  the  careers  of  en- 
tertainment titans  from  Barry  Diller  to  David  Geffen-time  is  money,  my 
friend.  Landing  the  job,  which  pays  about  $300  per  week,  can  take 
nine  interviews.  Once  in,  a  typical  day  finds  10  hungry  men  and 
women  madly  sorting  through  contracts,  screenplays,  and  Dharma  & 
Greg  spec  scripts.  Then,  during  the  "runs,"  the  kids  spread  out  from 
Silverlake  to  Santa  Monica,  getting  muffin  baskets  to  studio  lots  and 
the  latest  Michael  Bay  project  into  the  hands  of  . . .  Ben  Affleck! 

"Oh,  relax,"  says  CAA  mailroom  head  Sergio  Garcia,  23,  who 
hopes  that  networking  will  eventually  land  him  "on  a  desk"  for  a 


television  agent.  Sure,  he  once  nearly  had  a  nervous  breakdovs 
while  delivering  a  package  to  Jennifer  Aniston's  house,  but  th 
was,  like,  six  months  ago.  Or  take  28-year-old  Jim  Osborne,  no 
first  assistant  to  legendary  agent  Ed  Limato.  Just  two  years  ago,  C 
borne  was  on  all  fours  in  the  middle  of  Doheny  Drive,  frantica 
scooping  up  mail  that  had  fallen  off  the  ICM  van.  Now  he's  on 
first-name  basis  with  Denzel  and  Liam. 

Lest  these  twentysomethings  become  too  hot  too  soon,  the  maj 
leaguers  are  keeping  them  in  line.  "[Ed  Limato]  gives  us  old  movies 
watch  to  educate  us,"  Osborne  reports,  "because  he  constantly  sa' 
we  don't  know  anything  about  the  film  business."  William  Morr 
chairman  Norman  Brokaw,  who  was  Hollywood's  original  mailbc 
57  years  ago,  makes  it  plain.  "If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again,"  he  sa> 
"I'd  want  to  start  in  the  William  Morris  mailroom."      -evgenia  PERE 
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slo  visible  foundation  line. 
t's  Seamless. 
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)  one  will  know  where  your  foundation  ends  and  your  skin  begins."  Morag  Ross.  Make-up  artist,  Anna  and  the  King 
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wake  up  and  drive 


Draw  crowds.  Avoid  crowds.  Draw  crowds.  Avoid  crowds. 
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A  radically  redesigned  exterior.  Improved  handling  with 
available  Active  Trac™  drive  system  and  Sportronic™  transmission.  Standard  independent  suspension 
coupled  with  unibody  construction  provide  a  smooth,  car-like  ride.  Standard  seating  for  seven  with  a 
third-row  seat  that  folds  flat  into  the  floor.  Everything  you  need  to  draw  a  crowd,  avoid  a  crowd  or  even 
haul  one.  Nicely  equipped  at  $30,997.  Fully  equipped  at  $35,897. 
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In  London,  propping  for  the  leaf 

the  movie  version  of  Bridget  Jones's  D'u 

Renee  Zellweger  is  eonsuming  end 

doughnuts  and  pizza  (adding  pounds 

her  weight-obsessed  eharacter)  and  reading  n 

hysterieal  British  tabloid  reaetion  to  the  castin  \i 

a  Texas  girl  as  England's  pop-lit  heroi 

Laughing  at  her  woes  with  NED  ZEMAN,  Zellwt 

provides  the  back  story  to  her  Jerry  Magi 

breakthrough,  her  two  hot  new  movie 

Neil  LaBute's  Nurse  Betty  and  the  Farr 

brothers'  comedy  Me,  Myself  &  Irene — ar 

blossoming  romance  with 

co-star  in  the  latter,  Jim  Car 
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SUN-KISSED 


Because  of  her  sex  scenes  with 
Jim  Carrey  in  Me,  Myself  &  Irene, 
Renee  Zellweger,  photographed 
in  Simi  Valley,  California,  on 
April  2,  says  she  won't  be  seeing 
the  film  with  her  father. 


Zellweger  stands  five  feet  live  (in  shoes,  on 
her  tiptoes)  and  weighs  106  pounds  (includ- 
ing her  copious  golden  hair)  soaking  wet. 
These  are  generous  estimates,  since  Zell- 
weger is  almost  elfin,  a  borderline  wee  per- 
son. She  is  lean,  fit,  absurdly  youthful,  and 
when  wearing  jeans,  a  T-shirt,  sneakers, 
and  no  makeup— which  is  to  say,  virtually 
all  the  time  she  looks  like  the  accessible 
but  unattainable  comp-lit  major  about 
whom  every  guy  in  her  study  group  will 
write  a  tortured  sonnet.  In  fact,  Zellweger 
is  31.  Although  her  face  has  a  cherubic 
quality  on  film,  that  is  an  illusion.  She's 
about  as  zaftig  as  a  Romanian  gymnast. 

And  now  for  her  typical  daily  "diet." 
Breakfast:  cheese  omelette  with  sausage  or 
bacon,  two  slices  of  toast  with  a  table- 
spoon of  butter,  one  grapefruit,  tea  with 
whole  milk.  Midmorning  snack:  choco- 
late milk  shake  (large),  with  protein  pow- 
der. Lunch:  one  pizza  (large),  salad  with 
extra  dressing,  cheesecake,  whole  milk. 
Afternoon  snack:  chocolate  candy  bar. 
Dinner:  whole  roasted  chicken,  mashed 
potatoes  with  butter,  sauteed  carrots  with 
butter,  pint  of  Guinness,  creme  caramel. 
Bedtime  snack:  fruit  pfe,  ice  cream,  wa- 
ter (two  liters). 

There's  a  certain  dramatic  tension  here, 
and  not  just  because  every  woman  in 
America  would,  after  reading  this  list,  seem 
to  have  ample  reason  to  curse  Renee  Zell- 
weger. That  would  be  unfair.  Zellweger, 
generally  a  healthy  eater,  is  gorging  like  a 
longshoreman  because  she  desperately 
needs  to  gain  weight— to,  in  her  words, 
"pack  it  on  and  pork  it  up."  She  is  Meth- 
od Eating.  Within  weeks,  she  has  to  add  a 
dozen  pounds  in  order  to  play  the  title 
character  in  Bridget  Jones's  Diary,  based 
on  Helen  Fielding's  recent  comic  novel 
about  the  travails  of  being  single,  weight- 
conscious,  and  British.  Sample  diary  en- 
try: "calories  3241  (bad  but  burnt  off  by 
stairs)."  "I  think  I'm  the  only  actress  in 
Hollywood  who  has  weight-gain  powder 
on  her  kitchen  counter,"  Zellweger  says. 
That  the  Active  Bridget  Jones  spends  most 
of  her  time  obsessing  about  how  to  lose  a 


dozen  pounds  is  ironic  but  incidental.  Like 
1 1.  i  Zellweger  is.  at  least  lor  the  lime  be- 
ing, distracted  bj  "body  issues." 

Besides  winch.  Zellweger,  trim  though 
she  is,  is  no  stranger  to  Bridget's  neurosis. 
"I'm  an  actor,"  she  says,  almost  apologet- 
ically, as  she  surveys  the  fashionable  Lon- 
don neighborhood  of  Kensington  which 
has  become  her  temporary  home.  "And  so 
you  do  worry.  It's  part  of  the  job,  I  guess. 
But  it  has  been  a  lot  of  work.  I  mean,  I'm 
so  put  off  food.  You  think,  O.K.,  you  can 
eat  whatever  you  want!  And  as  much  as 
you  want!  Whoo-hoo!  But  I  cannot.  I  was 
repulsed  walking  down  the  Easter-candy 
aisle  at  the  market  the  other  day.  I  can't 
think  of  eating  another  chocolate  bar  or 
pizza,  butter,  or  dessert.  It  all  sounds  dis- 
gusting to  me  now  because  I  have  to  eat 
so  much  of  it." 

And  so  it  is  with  good  humor  but  pre- 
cious little  joy  that  Zellweger  now  spends 
her  days  in  a  state  of  constant  consump- 
tion. "Beer.  I  don't  even  like  beer,  but  today 
we're  definitely  gonna  be  drinkin'  some 
Guinness,"  she  says.  She's  Texan,  born 
and  bred  in  exurban  Houston,  and  some- 
times she  drops  her  g's.  Which  raises 
another  issue:  she  also  has  to  gain  and 
solidify  an  accent— specifically,  a  British 
accent  which  could  be  described  as  vague- 
ly Sloane  Square-ish.  This  makes  her  a 
self-possessed  Texan  with  no  problems  at- 
tracting men  playing  a  self-hating  English- 
woman who  most  certainly  does.  This 
contrast  has  prompted  a  minor  brawl  in 
the  British  press— they  love  to  dismiss  her 
as  "the  Texan  comic"— but  more  on  that 
later. 

"Plus,"  she  adds,  "I  really  miss  my  dog, 
Dylan.  This  is  the  first  time  we've  been 
separated,  because  you  can't  bring  a  dog 
into  England  [due  to  customs  rules  de- 
signed to  keep  rabies  out  of  the  country]. 
And  I  can't  really  exercise,  which  I  usual- 
ly do  every  day.  Can't  run  or  anything, 
and  that  kind  of  screws  me  up  a  little. 
Makes  me  feel  sluggish."  She  stops  and 
tugs  on  her  baggy  jeans— her  "fat  jeans," 
as  she  calls  them— which  she's  having 
trouble  keeping  above  her  hips.  "I'm  sup- 
posed to  fill  out  these  things,  and  my, 
uh"— she  points  to  her  bum,  as  they  say— 
"seems  to  be  growing  a  bit.  But  I  still 
can't  fill  these  things  out.  I've  got  time, 
though.  There's  work  to  be  done!"  She 
breaks  out  into  her  signature  laugh,  a  ro- 
bust Texan  joy-cry  much  larger  than  her 
stature.  "Hungry?"  she  asks  gamely.  "Time 
for  another  feeding."  She  settles  on  a 
small  Italian  place  where  she  has  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort. 
The  waiters  know  her  well.  She's  every 
waiter's  dream— a  bighearted,  big-tipping 


blonde  with  the  appetite  of  the  Men 
pitcher  I  cinando  Valcn/uela   "BeerV'p 
one  of  then).  "Pasta?  Bread?" 
"Yes!"  Zellweger  replies  brightly. 

S    "^he  is  the  height  of  infornl 
I  Tomorrow  she  will  spen 

%         afternoon  at  the  Laundn 
»       chatting  with  American  c 
.  1       students  and  folding  T-s 

K^*S  She  doesn't  hesitate  to  pick 
bits  of  food  off  your  chin.  She  surve; 
menu  and  says,  "We'll  get  some  cho 
ice  cream,  too,  but  we  can  do  that  \z 
These  are  strange  days  for  the  a 
who,  hard  on  the  heels  of  Julia  R< 
and  Sandra  Bullock,  seems  destined 
herit  that  double-edged  Hollywood 
America's  Sweetheart.  She's  now  in  tl 
to-$5-million-per-picture  range,  and 
starring  in  two  of  this  year's  most  i 
pated  movies,  one  of  which  is  Nurse 
directed  by  Neil  LaBute,  creator 
assiduously  controversial  sexual  con 
In  the  Company  of  Men  (1997)  and 
Friends  &  Neighbors  (1998).  In  LaBute 
film,  Zellweger  plays  a  soap-opera-ad( 
waitress  who,  after  seeing  her  no-aci 
husband  murdered  by  two  unlikely  b< 
(Morgan  Freeman  and  Chris  Rock), 
mental.  There's  a  pattern  here,  giver 
Zellweger's  other,  more  visible  proj 
Me,  Myself  &  Irene,  a  sort  of  schizopl 
comedy  by  Bobby  and  Peter  Farrell 
bawdy  brothers  whose  oeuvre  inc 
Tliere's  Something  About  Mary  and 
&  Dumber- two  of  the  funniest 
ever  made.  Zellweger  plays  Irene,  wh< 
for  a  man  who,  after  his  no-accoun 
leaves  him  for  a  dwarf,  goes  mental. 

Me,  Myself  &  Irene  will  almost  ce 
ly  be  a  hit,  in  part  because  it  co-stai 
Carrey,  who  fell  for  Zellweger  on-s 
and  off.  After  some  drama,  they  be 
a  couple,  and  that  fact  certainly 
kind  of  happy  strangeness  to  it.  Nev 
less,  it  has  become  the  source  of 
discomfort  for  Zellweger  and  Carrey 
uncommonly  private  figures  who  ha 
coiled  from  all  media  inquiries  about 
relationship.  There  have  been  cruel 
paper  items  (The  Daily  Telegraph  act 
her  of  gossiping  about  "Cameron 
split  ends"),  and  she  has  been  stui 
them.  Couple  this  with  erroneous  re 
that  Helen  Fielding  had  opposed  a 
Zellweger  as  Bridget  Jones  and  the 
ness  thickens.  Then  came  the  coi 
grace:  in  the  midst  of  Bridgetgate.  in 
to  prep  for  the  role,  Zellweger  work 
the  dark  heart  of  the  British  publishii 
dustry  itself,  at  the  venerable  British  fii 
Picador.  There,  one  of  her  primary  ( 
was  to  serve  as  a  con  hnui  d  on  pac 
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THE 
MYSTERY 

AT  No.  10 

British  prime  minister  Tony  Blair  is 

pleasant-looking,  bright,  youthful,  and  dynamic — and 

the  father  of  a  brand-new  baby,  Leo — yet  many 

don't  seem  to  have  a  good  word  to  say  about  him. 

Three  years  after  he  took  office,  his  long 

honeymoon  with  the  press  is  over,  his  job-performance 

and  trustworthiness  ratings  are  down,  and 

some  of  his  most  vocal  critics  come  from  within  his  own 

Labour  Party.  In  London,  DAVID  MARGOLICK  examines 

why  Blair  is  still  such  a  mystery  in 

the  country  he  runs,  what's  behind  the  carefully 

constructed  masks,  and  why  he's  still  a 

shoo-in  to  win  the  next  election 


issing  babies  may 
be  a  venerable  tra- 
dition in  politics, 
but  producing  them 
is  far  more  po- 
tent. As  the  world 
watched  last  month, 
Tony  and  Cherie 
Blair  became  par- 
ents for  the  fourth  time,  and  as  blessed 
events  go,  this  one  was  more  blessed  than 
usual  for  the  British  prime  minister.  Vot- 
ers loved  the  idea  of  a  baby  boy  crawling 
around  10  Downing  Street,  the  first  since 
Bertrand  Russell's  father  152  years  ago.  And 
that,  after  centuries  of  grandfathers  (and  one 
grandmother)  at  the  seat  of  power.  Brit- 
ain finally  had  a  leader  virile  enough  to  do 
the  deed— and  with  his  own  wife  at  that. 
For  all  the  talk  of  shielding  Britain's 


Firs?  Family  from  prying  paparazzi,  for  all 
the  public  teeth  gnashing  about  whether 
Blair  should  take  the  paternity  leave  his 
administration  has  championed,  his  ever 
present  pollsters  needed  no  focus  groups 
to  know  there  would  be  points  in  every 
change  of  diapers,  every  pram  ride  around 
St.  James'  Park,  every  anecdote  about  sleep- 
less nights  by  the  crib  dispensed  by  the 
Downing  Street  publicity  machine.  And, 
for  once,  such  a  windfall  was  no  luxury.  For 
while  Tony  Blair  has  become  once  more  a 
father,  his  political  honeymoon,  the  longest 
in  anyone's  memory,  has  finally  come  to  a 
close.  Even  with  a  baby  on  board,  he  is  no 
longer  "Teflon  Tony." 

You'd  never  know,  though,  from  meeting 
him.  When  I  encountered  Blair  this  spring, 
joining  him  on  the  flight  back  from  what 
was  for  him  a  triumphant  economic  sum- 


LABOUR'S 
LOVE  LOST 


Blair  spends  about  Ave 
minutes  a  day  reading 
his  press.  "If  you  sit 
around  moaning  about 
it  ail  day  it  is  just 
hopeless,"  he  says, 
"so  you  treat  it  like 
the  weather." 
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urn  in  Lisbon  with  Ins  European  Commu 
nit)  colleagues,  he  was  the  image  of  enthu- 
siasm, He  had  gotten  rid  ol  ins  suit  jacket, 
and,  cradling  a  cup  of  coffee  and  grin- 
ning broadly,  lie  greeted  me  as  we  climbed 
aboard  the  Royal  Air  Force  BAc  146,  bare- 
ly big  enough  lor  ;>  lew  aides  and  security 
men.  Prompting  accusations  of  extrava- 
gance from  the  British  press,  his  key  Cab- 
inet members  Hew  back  to  London  on  their 
own  planes;  at  Blair's  side,  as  always,  was 
Alastair  Campbell,  his  press  spokesman. 
Cares  Blair  may  have  aplenty  these  days, 
and  prospects  too    he  is 
one  of  the  most  recog- 
nized leaders  and  surely 
one  of  the  most  recog- 
nized people  in  the  world. 
But  on  this  day  he  ap- 
peared the  way  so  many 
British  people  like  him: 
as  just  a  regular  guy.  "So 
it's  just  like  Air  Force 
One,  is  it?"  Blair  asks  me 
with  a  laugh. 

Blair's  peace  efforts  in 
Northern  Ireland  have 
foundered.  Crime  rates 
are  rising.  So,  too,  despite 
Labour's  promises  to  the 
contrary,  are  taxes.  Britain's  few  remaining 
auto  plants  are  struggling.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  blocked  his  measures  to  curb 
jury  trials  for  certain  offenses  and  to  ex- 
pand gay  rights.  His  own  father-in-law  has 
knocked  him  for  stuffing  the  newly  de- 
mocratized House  of  Lords  with  "Tony's 
Cronies";  his  sister-in-law,  31-year-old  Lau- 
ren Booth,  the  Billy  Carter  of  the  Blair 
regime,  has  claimed  she  nearly  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  chronically  underfunded  Na- 
tional Health  Service,  which  Blair  pledged 
to  fix.  Determined  to  prove  that  a  Labour 
government  really  can  pinch  pennies,  Blair 
sat  on  a  surplus  while  patients  died  for  lack 
of  care.  "New  Labour"  fared  badly  in  last 
month's  local  elections;  most  ominously, 
"Red  Ken"  Livingstone,  the  epitome  of  the 
left-wing,  socialist,  union-dominated  "Old 
Labour"  party  Blair  has  tried  for  a  decade 
to  kill  off,  was  elected  mayor  of  London. 
Across  the  political  spectrum, 
there  are  complaints  that  the  man 
in  No.  10  is  a  "control  freak"  who 
tries  to  micromanage  not  just  his 
own  government  and  party  but 
every  corner  of  the  British  Isles,  in- 
cluding  more   autonomous   areas 
such  as  Scotland  and  Wales.  Crit- 
ics say  he  has  become  imperial  and 
imperious,  more  president  than 
prime  minister,  more  Bonaparte 
than  Blair.  Women,  more  attuned 
to  the  quality  of  schools  and  hospi- 
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i;ils.  are  threatening  a  "gender  gap  le- 

spile  an  "anorexia  summit"  set  lor  L  -n- 

ing  Street  this  month  ami  a  reduce  ax 

"ii  tampons  in  Blair's  new  somethin  ar- 

everyone  budget.   Pensioners  are  gr  ng 

over  an  insultingly  paltry  increase  (a  lie 

more  than  a  dollar)  in  their  monthly  >n- 

efits.  The  Tories  complain  that  an  c  I 

liberal  asylum  policy  for  refugees  is  1  nj 

Britain's  streets  with  bogus  beggars.  I 

the  royal  family  is  said  to  be  unh  pi 

with  Blair  lor  periodically  encroachii  ti 

its  turf,  an  impression  hardly  allayt  bj 

the  fuss  surrounding  baby  Leo,  n<  :c 
for  Tony  Blair's  76-year-old  father. 

Blair's  ratings  on  job  performanci  ic 
trustworthiness  are  down,  as  the  anti 
newspapers  (in  Britain  nowadays,  the 

acterization  is  really  redundant)  rej  ir 

ly  proclaim  in  two-inch-high  tabloid  « 

Britain's  voracious  and  hydra-headed  is 

which  gave  him  a  wide  berth  for  hi;  ra 

three  years  in  office,  depicts  him  nc  a 

arrogant,  phony,  shallow,  ruthless,  ur  in 

cipled,  middlebrow,  overly  controlling  ic 

out  of  control,  mayday,  mayday:  bla  i> 

<  rims  ...  ,  the  mass-market  Sun  dec  I 

in  a  front-page  editorial  on  May  Day.  lit 

defended  himself  with  a  handwritten  itt 
to  the  editor  the  next  day,  signed  "" 
ever,  Tony.") 

Labour  traditionalists  still  conside:  rc 

a  closet  Conservative:  "Tory  Blair."  (S  te 

one  actually  figured  out  that  "Tony  c 

M.R"  is  an  anagram  for  "I'm  Tory,  Plat  {I 

The  Tories,  in  turn,  accuse  Blair  of  bt  <;t 

bumbling  empty  shell  ("all  mouth  ar  k 

delivery,"  as  party  leader  William  Haguf  e 

to  put  it),  a  closet  socialist,  and  a  po  a 

plagiarist,  ripping  off  their  best  lines,  h 

ers  don't  know  just  what  he  is:  "Tony  ]  I 

The  "Which  Blair  Project"  is  what  tl  o. 

median  Rory  Bremner  calls  his  govern  A 

Feeling  frustrated  and  u  :r 
appreciated,  Blair  lik  tt 
quote  the  Judaean  ii  I 
Monty  Python  movie  L 
Brian  who  demands  to 
just  what  the  Romans 
did  for  his  people 
ducts  and  sanitation  and  education 
wine  and  law  and  order,  he  is  told, 
the  skeptic  replies,  "but  apart  from  t 
Blair  constantly  complains— "whinges 
nounced  iwn-jes)  is  the  preferred  Ef 
word  for  it— that  if  you  act  decisively  y 
called  a  "dictator"  or  a  "control  frea 
you  don't,  you're  weak.  He  just  can't 
But  in  fact  Tony  Blair  can  win  and 
Anyone  inclined  to  sell  him  short  or 
him  off  should  heed  the  tape-recc 
warning  that  sounds  in  the  London  U 
ground:  "Mind  the  gap."  Although  t 


lumbers  have  fallen  in  recent  weeks 
near-record  highs,  he  still  leads  the 
iby  an  appreciable  margin  in  all  the 
even  before  a  bounce  from  the  baby, 
lolitical  obituaries,  born  of  boredom, 
bole,  wishful  thinking,  and  a  resent- 
bordering  on  revulsion,  are  highly 
iture.  Buoyed  by  a  vibrant  economy 
the  fourth-largest  in  the  world)  and  an 
lition  so  enfeebled  that  Labour  seems 
:d  it  is  finally  becoming  a  remotely 
lie  threat,  Blair  appears  all  but  certain 
itinue  his  politically  charmed  life.  For 
i  detractors,  there  is  one  group  with 
i  he  remains  popular,  or  at  least 
lar  enough:  the  British  people. 
ey  don't  exactly  love  Tony  Blair. 
i  asked  their  role  models,  people  rate 
is  Richard  Branson,  Prince  William, 
he  soccer  star  Michael  Owen  much 
highly.  In  this  iconoclastic  and  cyn- 
,ge,  heroism  may  be  too  much  to 
f  any  politician,  and  hero  worship 
iiich  to  give.  Political  success  these 
lies  not  so  much  in  being  liked, 
jne  well  liked,  but  in  not  being 
ed  any  more  than  necessary, 
so  exasperates  so  many  people 
Blair  -his  alleged  lack  of  con- 
ns, his  tendency  to  follow  the 
focus  group— also  makes  him 
palatable.  "There's  some- 
elusive  about  him,  and 
means  there's  something 
eryone,"  said  Donald  Mo 
5  of  The  Independent. 
ce  just  about  everyone 
the  British  people  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  Blair.  Accord- 
i  one  recent  poll,  25  percent  think  he 
ight-winger,  26  percent  think  he  is  a 
inger,  and  23  percent  think  he  is 
where  in  between.  In  other  words,  he 
Jly  all  things  to  all  people,  a  handy 
n  his  profession.  Blair  might  seem  to 
e  hero  of  the  song  "Politician"  by  the 
i  rock  group  Cream,  a  song  he  prob- 
■emembers  from  (and  may  even  have 
during)  his  rock  'n'  roller  days  in  col- 
"I  support  the  left,  though  I'm  lean- 
saning  to  the  right." 
air  can  be  cold,  certainly  by  Ameri- 
itandards  and  even  by  British  ones. 
ite  his  perpetual  grin— in  caricatures, 
•oks  like  an  amalgam  of  Alfred  E. 
nan  and  the  Joker— he  is  thought  to  be 
humorless;  try  complimenting  him  on 
aesar-like  coiffure,  as  one  reporter  re- 
f  did,  and  you  will  get  a  glower  in  re- 
He  can  also  be  vain,  hypersensitive, 
ghteous,  and  petulant;  no  one  can  dis- 
with  him  in  good  faith.  And  ruthless. 
nd  a  handful  of  other  "modemizers" 
stially  took  over  the  Labour  Party  in 


a  coup  d'etat  in  the  1990s,  throwing  out 
Labour's  commitment  to  socialism,  nation- 
alization of  industries,  and  nuclear  disar- 
mament. And  he  double-crossed  his  closest 
parliamentary  colleague— Gordon  Brown, 
now  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— to  win 
Labour's  top  post. 

But  the  47-year-old  Blair  embodies 
what  the  British  people  want  themselves 
and  their  leader  to  be.  He  is  handsome, 
familial,  intelligent,  modern,  friendly,  con- 
fident, youthful,  vigorous,  polite,  earnest, 
successful,  optimistic,  reliable,  middle- 
of-the-road— an  upwardly  mobile  family 
man  who  drives  a  Ford  Galaxy  minivan 
and  worries  about  his  children  playing 
too  many  video  games.  To  many  he  is  the 
kind  of  person  you  could  have  a  drink 
with— a  moderate  English- 


The  political 
class  sees  through 
him. . . .  But  Blair 


vou  have  to  be  crass. 


man  with  an  upper- 
middle-class  English  accent,  rather  than 
some  scary  left-wing  Scot  or  Welshman, 
like  so  many  of  his  Labour  predecessors. 
This  is  no  lime  to  be  too  larger-than-life, 
or  too  ideological,  or  too  political.  Blair 
is  the  consummate  politician,  but  he  in- 
sists he  isn't— and  gets  away  with  it.  As 
he  has  lashed  himself  ever  more  tena- 
ciously to  the  political  life,  he  regularly 
reminds  people  how  easily  he  can  walk 
away  from  it,  and  they  take  him  at  his 
word. 

To  many,  Blair  sounds  more  like  a  so- 
cial worker  or  minister  than  a  politician. 
A  weekly  "newsletter"  in  Private  Eye  casts 
him  as  vicar  of  a  small  rural  congrega- 
tion, a  creature  of  synthetic  piety,  state-of- 
the-art  empathy,  and  cloying  good  cheer, 
serving  to  the  British  public  the  dessert 
he  fed  the  Russian  leader  Vladimir  Putin 
during  his  recent  visit  to  London:  treacle 
tart  with  clotted  cream.  Blair's  act  makes 
the  chattering  classes  wince.  "It's  creepy, 
so  fucking  saccharine  ...  so  transparently 


phony,  but  I  daresay  a  lot  of  the  country 
bought  it,"  said  Quentin  Letts,  who  cov- 
ers the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Tele- 
graph, perhaps  the  most  virulently  anti- 
Blairist  daily.  "The  political  class  sees 
through  him.  What  we  don't  understand- 
but  Blair  understands— is  that  you  have  to 
be  crass,  to  lay  it  on  thick." 

During  the  last  election  campaign,  Blair, 
whose  college  rock  band  was  called  Ugly 
Rumours,  replaced  the  traditionally  rousing 
Labour  anthems— "The  Internationale," 
"The  Red  Flag,"  "Jerusalem"— with  a  rock 
ditty  called  "Things  Can  Only  Get  Better." 
The  new  title  was  a  sign  of  New  Labour's 
determination  to  substitute  an  anodyne 
hipness  for  its  former  radicalism,  and  it 
captured  Britain's  utter  exhaustion  with  the 
Conservatives.  So  discredited 
were  the  Tories  after  18  years 
in  power  that,  as  Kevin  Ma- 
guire  of  Tfie  Guardian  put  it, 
"a  bloody  monkey  would  have 
won  in  1997,  though  admitted- 
ly the  majority  might  not  have 
been  so  big." 

In  that  election,  the  British 
threw  out  Prime  Minister  John 
Major  more  than  they  em- 
braced Prime  Minister  Tony 
Blair.  That  embrace  didn't  real- 
ly occur  until  Princess  Diana's 
death  four  months  later.  Blair's 
reaction— empathetic,  emotional, 
with  trembling  lips  rather  than  a 
stiff  upper  one— was  un-British, 
like  Diana  herself.  It  seemed 
perfectly  tailored  to  the  occasion 
and  helped  bail  out  the  clueless, 
frigid  royals  as  well.  His  approval 
rating  shot  up  to  an  astonishing 
93  percent.  But  characteristically  for  a 
regime  heavy  on  spin,  his  mot  juste  for  the 
occasion— it  was  he  who  famously  dubbed 
Diana  "the  People's  Princess"-was  writ- 
ten by  someone  else. 

Labour's  numbers  may  be 
down,  but  even  though  the 
Tories  have  some  popular 
issues— law  and  order,  oppo- 
sition to  adopting  the  single 
European  currency,  resent- 
ment toward  asylum  seek- 
ers—their  poll  numbers  haven't  moved  up. 
When  elections  are  next  held,  most  likely 
in  a  year,  or  later  if  the  race  continues  to 
tighten.  Blair  surely  won't  match  the  stag- 
gering 179-seat  majority  he  amassed  last 
time,  in  the  greatest  landslide  since  is  $2; 
Blair  himself  has  projected  a  loss  of  100 
seats.  But  just  about  everyone  thinks  thai 
unless  the  Conservatives  can.  as  the  late 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  Lord 
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Whitelavt  once  said,  "sm  up  some  com- 
placency" among  I  aboui  voters,  Blair's  an 
absolute  shoo-in. 

I  Ikii  much  was  apparent  during  a  re- 
i  enl  gathering  al  Politico's,  the  bookstore 
neat  Westminster  specializing  in  works  by, 
for,  and  about  government  officials,  schol- 
ars, and  groupies.  A  speaker  described  a 
recent  speech  that  William  Hague  pur- 
ported ly  gave  at  St.  Albans,  during  which 
he  said  how  much  his  wife  was  looking 
forward  to  spending  the  night  there  .  .  . 
and  to  spending  all  of  her  nights  a  year 
hence  at  Downing  Street.  A  voice  sudden- 
ly rose  from  the  back  of  the  crowd.  "Good 
old  Tony!"  it  shouted. 

Thus,  a  man  who  is  already  the  young- 
est prime  minister  in  nearly  two  centuries 
stands  poised  to  add  another  distinction: 
the  fust  Labour  leader  ever  to  serve  two 
full  terms.  And  maybe  more.  Just  about 
the  only  suspense  left  in  British  politics 
these  days  is  over  how  long  Tony  Blair  will 
last.  The  Economist  and  other  publications 
are  already  skipping  past  the  election  of 
2001  and  analyzing  2005.  "It  would  be 
idiotic  to  swap  sides,"  said  an  editor  at 
Britain's  largest-circulation  tabloid,  Rupert 
Murdoch's  bawdy,  conservative  Sun,  a 
down-market  bellwether  that  Blair  courted 
assiduously  and  won  over  last  time  around. 
'The  other  side  is  a  bunch  of  losers." 

ow  young  is  Tony  Blair? 
Well,  a  baby-sitter  took 
care  of  him  the  night 
John  F.  Kennedy  was 
shot.  Years  more  will  have 
to  pass  before  his  photo- 
graph fits  comfortably  in 
the  gallery  of  gray-haired  prime  ministers 
on  the  staircase  at  10  Downing  Street. 
Slowly,  though,  he  is  aging  into  eminence. 
His  eyebrows  are  errant.  His  hair  is  gray- 
ing at  the  temples  and  is  an  unnatural  range 
of  browns  elsewhere;  it  is  thinning  in  the 
front  and  on  top.  In  person,  he  is  fresh 
and  animated;  on  television,  as  during  the 
weekly  Prime  Minister's  Question  Time  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  can  look  fa- 
tigued, at  least  until  he  is  having  at  the 
Tories,  which  he  does  with  boyish  glee. 

Friend  and  foe  alike  agree  that  Blair  is 
still  taking  shape;  where  they  disagree  is  over 
how  far  back  he  started  and  how  far  he  can 
go.  Matthew  Parris  of  the  London  Times 
feels  Blair  is  beginning  almost  from  scratch. 
"He's  looking  for  an  anchorage,  ideological- 
ly or  morally,"  he  says.  To  his  supporters, 
however,  Blair  is  becoming  more  substan- 
tial, mature,  focused,  less  eager  to  ingratiate, 
more  intent  to  lead.  Few  presidents  grow 
stronger  in  their  second  terms,  but  Blair, 
like  Thatcher,  could.  Having  captured  the 


political  center,  he  can  now  oiler  traditional 
Labour  voters  "radical"  new  social  pro- 
grams "radical"  is  a  word  which,  while 
taboo  in  America,  remains  complimentary 
in  the  U.K. 

Blair  drives  his  detractors 
crazy  partly  because  they  con- 
sider him  so  damned  lucky. 
I  le  got  elected  to  Parliament 
in  the  nick  of  lime,  just  as 
Labour  went  into  a  long  po- 
litical eclipse.  He  rose  to 
the  party  leadership  more 
quickly  than  expected  be- 
cause his  predecessor, 
John  Smith,  who  was  still 
a  relatively  young  man, 
conveniently  dropped 
dead.  He  beat  a  Con- 
servative Party  already 
on  the  ropes— and  now  in 
what  one  commentator  called  "shambolic 
disarray"— but  inherited  a  healthy  econo- 
my. Even  45-year-old  Cherie  Blair's  preg- 
nancy was  considered,  at  least  politically, 
a  stroke  of  good  fortune— or,  to  Blair's  more 
paranoid  critics,  a  Machiavellian  plot. 

Whatever  his  luck,  Blair  takes  absolute- 
ly nothing  for  granted,  including  the  next 
election.  New  Labour  has  already  begun 
its  campaign,  which  features  equal  mea- 
sures of  fear  (the  bleak  winter  of  dimin- 
ished services  and  high  taxes  the  Tories 
would  usher  in),  determination,  humility 
("A  lot  done.  A  lot  to  do"),  and  spin.  To 
produce  its  campaign  advertisements.  New 
Labour  has  hired  the  same  agency  that 
did  the  recent  "Fcuk  Fashion"  campaign 
for  the  French  Connection  clothing  com- 
pany. (The  adman  Trevor  Beattie  of  TBWA 
GGT  Simons  Palmer  in  London  wore  a 
"Fcuk  the  Tories"  T-shirt  while  making  his 
final  pitch  to  Blair's  party.) 

It  has  also  ordered  a  new  computer, 
said  to  be  15  times  more  powerful  than 
the  version  used  last  election,  to  speed  up 
its  blitzkrieg  responses  to  Tory  attacks. 
It's  another  example  of  how  Blair  and 
company  have  perfected  the  playbook  they 
took  from  James  Carville  and  the  other 
architects  of  President  Clinton's  electoral 
successes.  The  histories  of  New  Labour 
are  filled  with  tales  of  the  pilgrimages 
Blair  and  his  key  advisers  routinely  made 
to  the  "war  rooms"  in  Little  Rock  and 
Washington  during  their  days  in  the  op- 
position, and  how  they  imported  to  Britain 
what  they'd  picked  up. 

Though  official  Labour  policy  is  to  dis- 
perse power— hence  the  newly  autonomous 
governments  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the 
city  of  London— power  is  concentrated  as 
never  before.  Having  reduced  his  Cabinet 
to  an  afterthought  continued  on  pagi   i7J 


Of  Clinton,  BLi 
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someone  else  i 
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The  cast  of  Cameron  Crowe's  Untitled, 
loitering  after  hours  in  a  scene  set  at  the  Plaza  hotel: 
from  left,  Zooey  Deschanel,  who  plays  Anita  Miller- 
newcomer  Patrick  Fugit  as  William  Miller,  the  young  rock 
journalist  based  on  Crowe;  Billy  Crudup  as  leader  of 
the  band  Stillwater  (a  fictional  combination  of  several  70s 
rock  groups);  Kate  Hudson  as  a  legendary  groupie;  and 
Jason  Lee  as  Stillwater's  lead  singer.  Photographed 
at  Raleigh  Studios  in  Manhattan  Beach, 
California,  September  30,  1999. 


ost  rock  movies  are  cornball  sex-and-drugs  extrava- 
:as,  after-school  specials,  or,  says  director  Cameron  Crowe, 
es  done  by  people  who  did  their  research  and  went  on  the 
for  a  week  with  Uriah  Heep." 

one  of  the  above  applies  to  Crowe's  latest  film,  Untitled, 
d  on  his  experience  as  an  1  8-year-old  Rolling  Stone  reporter— 
'nly  journalist  other  than  myself  on  the  road  with  Led  Zeppelin 
V5.  Crowe  remembers  everything  from  his  years  misspent  in 
rooms  interviewing  the  likes  of  Gregg  Allman,  Jimmy  Page, 
Pete  Townshend,  so  Untitled's  details  ring  true.  "I  would  meet 
ame  girl  on  every  story  I  did,"  says  Crowe.  "She  would  pre- 
to  meet  me  for  the  first  time,  like  'I  saw  you  last  week  with 
'son,  Lake  &  Palmer,  but  we're  not  going  to  mention  it.'  I  made 
girl  a  heroine  in  this  movie."  Original  music  was  written  by  jg 
cy  Wilson  (Crowe's  wife  and  Heart  guitarist),  Peter  Frampton,  < 
Crowe,  and  the  film  also  features  70s  music  from  the  director's 
collection  of  1 1,000  albums,  including,  he  says,  "forgotten 
s  that  have  mercifully  escaped  the  clutches  of  both  classic-rock 
:  and  television  commercials." 

en  though  Crowe  went  from  boy-wonder  rock  journalist  to  boy- 
;er  filmmaker  [Fast  Times  at  Ridgemont  High,  Jerry  Maguire),  mu- 
:mains  his  first  love— he  considers  Untitled  his  most  personal  movie 
'he  best  story  he  never  wrote.  "It's  a  love  letter  to  rock  journalism 
the  music  of  the.-70s.  It's  a  way  of  saying  'I  remember  you' 
ounch  of  unforgettable  characters."      -LISA  ROBINSON 
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PARTY   LIKE   IT'S   1973 


More  from  Untitled'*  Plaza-hotel  see 
Mark  Kozelek,  who  plays  Stillwater's  bassist, 
in  a  typical  rock-star  pose;  Anna  Paquin  as  Polexia, 
one  of  the  groupie  "Band  Aids"  in  the  movie; 
Olivia  Rosewood,  who  plays  B'eth  from  Denver, 
rests  her  hand  on  the  leg  of  John  Fedevich, 
L     co-stars  as  Stillwater's  drummer;  Noah  Taylor 
B. band's  manager;  and  Fairuza  Balk  as 
Be,  another  of  the  "Band  Aids." 
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^^  ^|    aybe  Athena  really  did  spring  fully  formed  from 

the  head  of  Zeus,  but  things  were  easier  in  those 
millennia.  The  pagan  idol  of  our  own  civilization— 
the  Internet,  god  of  cyberspace,  highway  of  the 
New  Economy— just  seemed  to  come  out  of  no- 
where and  in  almost  no  time.  In  reality,  the  gestation  period  stretched 
over  decades.  And  then,  with  astonishing  suddenness,  we  were  rabid 
converts,  worshiping  all  day  at  our  luminous  screens,  making  offer- 
ings with  our  secure,  encrypted  credit-card  numbers. 

Though  the  Internet  was  popularized  only  in  the  last  five  years, 
its  origins  go  way  back.  Today's  technological  revolution  and  wealth- 
creation  boom  started  with  a  generation  of  men,  now  in  their  70s, 
.for  whom  "hacking"  meant  tinkering  with  homemade  radios  as 


working-class  kids  during  the  Depression.  Many  of  them  ser\ 
World  War  II,  the  last  war  America  fought  without  the  aid  of  i 
computers;  others  were  European  youths  who  fled  the  Nazis. 

After  the  war,  they  settled  in  the  western  U.S.  and  became  pio 
like  generations  of  risktakers  before  them.  In  1959,  when  the  i 
chip  was  invented,  Silicon  Valley  was  still  known  as  the  Santa 
Valley,  a  thinly  populated  rural  enclave  of  fruit-tree  groves  am 
else.  There  wasn't  even  a  freeway  going  north  to  San  Francis* 
alone  the  Pacific  Northwest— just  a  slow,  two-lane  road  by  the  we 
on  the  bay. 

On  these  pages,  Vanity  Fair  looks  back-and  forward-assen 
the  surviving  giants  of  this  visionary  generation,  along  with  thei 
influential  successors. 
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l.  76,  who  in  1959 
he  first  computer 

photographed  near  his 
hallos,  Texas,  on 
26,  2000. 
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JAC@Cfl.BY 

Inventor  o(  th$  osmputer  chip 


EUGENE  KLEINER 

Venture-capital  pioneer 


TOM  PERI 

Venture-capital 


ARTHUR  ROCK 

First  venture -capital  tycoon 


JACK  KILBY,  76,  operated  a  ham 

radio  as  a  teenager  in  Kansas 

during  the  Depression,  then  repaired  ra< 

for  soldiers  behind  enemy  lines  in 

World  War  II.  He  didn't  pass  the  entrance 

exam  for  M.I.T.,  but  later  Wound  up  at  a  rising 

Dallas  electronics  firm,  Texas  Instruments, 

where  he  filed  patent  #3,138,743  for  the  microchip 

in  1959.  (Robert  Noyce,  now  deceased, 

came  up  with  his  own  version  of  the  chip,  entirely 

independent  from  Kilby's;  the  pair  share 

credit  for  its  creation.) 


EUGENE  KLEINER,  77,  fled  the  Nazis 

as  a  child  in  Vienna,  winding  up  amid  the 

apricot  orchards  of  Northern  California,  where 

he  worked  for  William  Shockley,  one 

of  the  fathers  of  the  transistor — -forerunner  of 

the  chip;  then,  as  part  of  "the  Traitorous  Eight," 

Kleiner  mutinied  against  his  overbearing 

Nobel-laureate  boss,  forming  chipmaker  £ 

Fairchild  Semiconductor.  In  1972  he  teamed  "- 

with  TOM  PERKINS,  now  68,  to  launch 

what  became  Kleiner  Perkins,  the 

venture-capital  dynasty  that  went  on  to  hatch 

such  high-tech  giants  as  Genentech,  Sun 

Microsystems,  Netscape,  and  Amazon.com. 


ARTHUR  ROCK,  73, 

struggled  with  polio  as  a  child, 

but  delivered  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 

door-to-door  in  Rochester,  New  York, 

and  worked  the  soda  fountain  at 

his  father's  candy  store.  As  a  junior  associate 

on  Wall  Street  in  the  late  50s, 

he  raised  the  seed  money  for  Fairchild 

Semiconductor,  where  Robert  Noyce's  chip 

was  born.  Rock  helped  bankroll  the 

birth  of  Intel,  the  microprocessor  colossus, 

in  1968,  and  invested  in  Apple  in  1978, 

when  it  was  just  a  cache  of  dreams  in 

Steve  Jobs's  garage. 
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Gordon  moore 

■Microprocessor  innovator 
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BILL  GATES 

Software  pioneer 


DOUGLAS  ENGELBART 

Inventor  of  the  mouse 


ANDREW  GROVE 

Microprocessor  innovator 
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DOUGLAS  ENGELBART,  75, 

was  a  World  War  II  radar  technician 

in  the  Philippines.  At  Stanford 

Research  Institute  in  the  60s,  he 

invented  the  computer  mouse  and  gave 

the  text-laden  computer  screen 

a  new  face,  conceiving  the  graphic 

boxes  and  windows  that  now 

clutter  desktops  everywhere. 

Too  far  ahead  of  his  time  to  reap  a 

windfall  from  his  ideas,  he  saw  them 

refined  by  Xerox's  Palo  Alto  wizards  in 

the  70s,  then  by  Steve  Jobs 

for  his  Macintosh  in  the  80s,  then  by 

Bill  Gates  for  Microsoft  Windows 

in  the  90s. 


As  a  child,  GORDON  MOORE,  71,  was  fascinated 
explosives  and  used  his  chemistry  set  to  make  dynamite,  firecrackers, 
and  rockets.  After  studying  at  Cal  Tech  he  set  the  world  on 
*  as  co-founder  and  tech  guru  at  both  Fairchild  and  Intel.  In  1963  he  hired 

a  Berkeley  scientist  named  ANDREW  GROVE,  now  63,  an  intense 

Hungarian  immigrant  with  a  laserlike  focus,  who  later  helped  Moore  make 

Intel  the  king  of  chips.  Moore  is  probably  best  known  for  his 

prescient  1965  edict,  Moore's  Law,  which  states  that  chips  double  in 

performance  every  year  or  two;  Grove  has  become  the 

figure  many  consider  the  eminence  grise  of  Silicon  Valley. 


Two  decades  ago,  many 

wondered  whether  BILL  GATES, 

now  44,  was  suffering  from 

delusions  of  grandeur.  The 

prophetic  software  baron,  who 

founded  Microsoft  with  Paul  Allen 

(overleaf),  talked  about  putting  a 

computer  on  every  desk  and  in 

every  home.  Today  he's  more 

than  half  of  the  way  to  that  goal, 

in  America  at  least,  though 

the  government's  massive 

anti-trust  suit  against  his  empire 

suggests  that  he  may  have 

been  too  successful. 


STEVE  JOBS,  45, 

and  STEVE  WOZNIAK,  49, 

didn't  build  the  first  personal  computer,  but  their 

user-friendly  Apple  II  and  their  company's  rebel  vibe  gave 

P.C.'s  their  mass  appeal.  Womialt  cashed  out  early, 
staged  rock  concerts,  and  finished  his  college  degree.  Now, 
via  live  Webcam,  you  can  watch  him  play  guitar  and  putter 

around  the  house — at  www.woi.org.  After  highs 
(including  the  Mac)  and  lows  (leaving  Apple),  Jobs  emerged 

as  a  Hollywood  player  with  his  Pixar  animation  studio 

(Toy  Story,  A  Bug's  life).  In  1997  he  returned  to  Apple  and 

completely  re-energized  the  brand  through 

great  product  design  and  innovation,  restoring  its 

profitability  and  buzz. 
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VINT  CERF,  56,  worked 

on  the  creation  of  the  Internet's 

predecessor,  the  Pentagon's  Arpanet, 

while  a  U.C.L.A.  grad  student 

in  the  late  60s.  He  and  colleague 

Robert  Kahn  invented  TCP/IP,  devising 

a  common  tongue  for  the  world  s 

babel  of  largely  incompatible 

computer  systems.  Their  labors  helped 

spawn  the  Internet,  a  term 

they  coined  in  1973. 

Today,  Cerf  is  the  Net  oracle  at 

MCI  WorldCom. 
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-ator  of  the  Internet 
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TIM  BERNERS-LEE 

Creator  of  the  World  Wide  Web 


P** 
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fNUS  TORY 

Software  revok 
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TIM  BERNERS-LEE,  45, 

grew  up  in  London  playing 

with  the  punched-hole  tapes  brought 

home  by  his  parents,  scientists  who 

helped  design  one  of  the  early  computers, 

the  Ferranti  Mark  I.  In  1989, 
13  years  out  of  Oxford,  Berners-Lee  was 

working  at  a  physics  lab  in  Geneva 

when  he  cooked  up  the  World  Wide  Web, 

a  brilliant  software  system  for  turning 

the  notoriously  arcane  Internet  into 

a  much  more  accessible  communications 

medium.  Scholarly,  idealistic, 

and  modest,  he  has  never  craved  power 

or  profit  from  his  brainchild. 


LINUS  TORVALDS,  31, 

was  an  undergraduate  at  the 

University  of  Helsinki  in  1991  when 

he  created  Linux,  an 

alternative  to  Microsoft's  software, 

and  gave  it  to  the  world,  gratis. 

Since  then  he  has  served  as 
the  ringleader  and  referee  for 

hundreds  of  unpaid 

volunteers  (who  have  written 

additions  and  improvements 

to  Linux),  most  of  them  motivated 

by  pride  in  their  work  and 

by  the  revolutionary  notion  that 

all  software  should  be  free. 


BOB  METCALFE,  54, 
d  as  a  cabana  boy  after  his 
year  at  M.I.T.,  then  took  a 
ir  course,  hoping  it  would  lead 
flore  bountiful  summer  job. 
Hy,  he  landed  at  Xerox  in  Palo 
»  and  invented  Ethernet, 
I  technology  to  link  a  network 
onal  computers  and  connect 
i  to  the  fledgling  Internet, 
the  Net  makes  it  easier  for 
f*  to  keep  up  with  old  Silicon 
'    lis;  he  spends  most  of  the  year 
I     his  farm  in  rural  Maine. 
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KING  OF  CLUBS 

Madonna  and  Chris  Paciello  leaving 

a  fashion  show  in  New  York, 

September  1999.  Insets,  from  left; 

Bar  Room,  Paciello's  South  Beach  lounge 

for  an  older,  wealthier  clientele; 

the  Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers'  Anthony  Kiedis 

dances  with  Ingrid  Casares  and  Maverick 

Records  head  Guy  Oseary,  at 

Bar  Room,  January  1999;  bound  for 

house  arrest,  Paciello  leaves  Brooklyn 

federal  court,  March  29,  2000. 


When  Chris  Paciello — handsome 

young  lord  of  Miami  nightlife,  friend  of 

Madonna,  Ingrid  Casares,  and 

Jennifer  Lopez,  millionaire  owner  of  Joia,  Liquid, 

and  Bar  Room — was  charged  with  racketeering 

for  murder  and  hank  robbery  last  December, 

his  dazzled  supporters  called  it  a  shame  that  his 

New  York  past  was  catching  up  with  him. 

But  from  F.B.I,  wiretaps,  police  sources,  and 

>uth  Beach  insiders,  SUZANNA  ANDREWS  reveals 

the  full  scope  of  the  case  against  Paciello: 

prosecutors  say  that  he  owed  his  glittering  business,  50-foot  yacht,  and 

waterfront  palazzo  to  Mafia  backing,  and  that  a  cold-blooded  1993  killing 

in  Statcn  Island  was  prelude  to  a  hot  new  life  of  clubs  and  crime 


he  Ceremonial 


I 
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of  the  federal  courthouse  in  Brookl 

cavernous,  high-ceilinged  room,  was  a  >s 

empty  on  the  afternoon  of  March  24, 

Chris  Paciello  was  led  in,  flanked  by  a  | 

guards.  The  handful  of  attorneys  and 

agents  sitting  in  the  spect 

benches  waiting  for  their  tu 

fore  Magistrate  Judge  Joan  A  :l 

in  the  vast  wood-paneled  court  n 

barely  glanced  at  the  prisoner 

was  brought  in.  Dressed  in  b 

blue  cotton  regulation  prison  t.  ts 

a  V-necked  shirt,  and  laceless  s 

ers,  his  hands  clasped  behin 

back,  the  28-year-old  Paciellc 

hardly  distinguishable  from  ths 

prisoners  who  had  preceded  hit 

fore  the  judge,  one  right  after  the 

during  the  last  hour  and  a  half.  I 

I  the  fifth  time  that  Paciello  had 

"  brought  to  court  for  a  hearing  o 

bail  package.  At  $15  million,  it  wa 

of  the  largest  ever  ordered  by  a  fe 

judge.  As  his  lawyer  and  the  federal  j 

cutor  argued  furiously  over  the  bail  t 

Paciello  stood  absolutely  still,  head  b( 

eyes  blinking  hard  as  if  to  hold  back 

This  scene  was  a  world  away  froi 

ciello's  first  court  appearance  in  Miam 

two  weeks  after  his  arrest  on  Decern! 

1999,  on  a  racketeering  charge  of  f< 

murder  and  bank  robbery.  Accordii 

government  prosecutors,  Paciello,  w 

real  name  is  Christian  Ludwigsen,  had 

mitted  these  crimes  seven  years  earl 

Staten  Island,  New  York,  when  he  was 

of  a  violent  Mafia  crew  associated 

the  Bonanno  crime  family.  Thai 

limousines  pulled  up  in  front  of  th 

eral  courthouse  in  Miami,  disgorg 

parade  of  celebrities  and  leading  IV 

businessmen.  Sofia  Vergara,  the  Sp: 

language  television  personality,  was  t 

as  was  Ingrid  Casares,  the  Miami ; 

girl  most  famous  for  being  Mado 

best  friend.  Ingrid's  father,  Raul  Ca: 

one  of  Miami's  wealthiest  business 

and  the  real-estate  developer  Gerry  R< 

showed  up,  along  with  Ocean  Drive  n 

zine's  publisher,  Jason  Binn. 
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iciello  had  moved  to  Miami  Beach 
i  Staten  Island  only  five  years  earlier, 
n  that  time  he  had  become  one  of  the 
>  biggest  success  stories.  He  owned 
rf  the  resort  community's  hottest  night- 
i,  Liquid  and  Bar  Room,  as  well  as 
one  of  its  hippest  restaurants,  and  he 
already  a  millionaire.  He  drove  a  Mer- 
s  and  a  Range  Rover;  he  owned  a  50- 
yacht  and  a  massive  Italianate  palazzo 
lamingo  Drive. 

well-respected  member  of  the  South 
:h  community,  Paciello  had  donated 
larities,  hosted  Mayor  Neisen  Kasdin's 
sction  party  at  Bar  Room,  and  helped 
al  people,  including  Ingrid  Casares, 
serious  drug  habits.  "Ingrid  was  a  to- 
isaster  for  many  years,  until  she  met 
j,"  her  father  testified  tearfully, 
uring  his  years  in  Miami,  Paciello  had 
i  many  famous  friends:  Sean  "Puffy" 
bs,  Hugh  Hefner,  Donald  Trump.  And 
romen  in  his  life  included  Vergara,  the 
jss  Jennifer  Lopez,  MTV  V.J.  Daisy 
lies,  the  model  Niki  Taylor,  and  Madon- 
erself,  with  whom  he  was  rumored  to 
been,  briefly,  more  than  friends. 

—  f  people  in  South  Beach  were 
shocked  by  the  charges  against  Pa- 
ciello, they  were  also  convinced,  at 
least  at  first,  that  if  he  had  done 
what  the  government  claimed,  he 
had  put  his  past  behind  him.  He'd 
_  had  a  troubled  youth,  his  friends  be- 
1,  and  he  had  come  to  Miami  "to  clean 
is  act,"  says  one  Miami  businessman, 
ofortunately,  it  has  become  clear  dur- 
be  last  few  months  that  the  govern- 
's  prosecutors  do  not  believe  Paciello's 
behavior  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ac- 
ng  to  the  government,  Paciello  had  a 
'n  mobster  threaten  a  business  com- 
)r.  He  also  allegedly  bribed  an  under- 
'  cop  to  arrest  another  rival,  and  paid 
al  thousand  dollars  to  a  Mafia  contact 
imidate  a  witness.  At  least  one  of  his 
I  it  is  claimed,  was  set  up  with  dirty 
y.  "The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
Ludwigsen  was  attempting  to  bring 
itimidating  and  violent  tactics  of  La 
Nostra  here  to  Miami,"  the  lead  as- 
it  U.S.  attorney,  Jim  Walden,  has  said, 
day  most  of  Paciello's  wealthy  and 
us  friends  refuse  to  speak  about  him 
cly,  and  they  do  not  turn  up  at  his 
appearances.  On  March  24,  only  his 
lfather  Louis  Paciello  and  his  aunts 
ira  Tafuri  and  Bernadette  Zdanowicz 
:  to  support  him.  They  waved  to  him, 
'although  both  aunts  tried  to  smile 
encouragement,  one  had  tears  stream- 
own  her  face, 
itil  his  trial  this  September,  Paciello  is 


living  under  24-hour-a-day  guard  at  his 
family's  small  town  house  in  Staten  Island. 
His  phones  are  tapped,  his  visitors  vetted 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office.  Today  most 
of  Paciello's  Miami  friends  and  former  em- 
ployees are  deeply  torn  about  what  has 
happened.  "So  maybe  he  killed  someone, 
or  drove  the  getaway  car.  I  liked  him,"  says 
one  club  owner.  "He  had  a  very  good 
head  for  business." 

"Chris  was  a  small-time  guy  who  may 
have  done  some  bad  things,"  says  one  Mi- 
ami businessman.  "But  his  celebrity?  He 
deserved  it.  He  earned  it.  Despite  his  back- 
ground." 

"Chris  came  to  South  Beach  and  he 
helped  revive  it,"  says  Max  Blandford,  a 
manager  of  Level,  one  of  the  city's  newer 
and  more  spectacular  clubs.  "For  him  to 
pull  off  what  he  did  was  really  remark- 
able. The  stupid  side  of  him  is  he  has  a 
big  mouth  and  a  lack  of  control,"  Bland- 
ford  says.  "I  can't  imagine  Chris  in  jail 

How  can  someone  go  from  having  so 
much  to  losing  it  all?" 

"Oh,  please,  he  was  a  thug,"  says  a  long- 
time observer  of  the  Miami  Beach  scene. 
"He  succeeded  because  we  have  no  stan- 
dards here.  For  God's  sake,  we  had  a  street 
[Leomar  Parkway]  named  after  a  drug 
dealer." 

Paciello's  club  Liquid  opened  on  the 
Friday  night  after  Thanksgiving  1995.  "It 
was  a  really,  really  big  night,"  recalls  Tom 
Austin,  the  noted  chronicler  of  the  South 
Beach  party  scene.  "The  crowds  were  push- 
ing against  the  ropes  to  get  in.  People  were 
shouting  at  us  because  we  got  in  and  they 
didn't.  Some  of  them  even  spat  at  us."  Not 
since  Miami  Beach's  heyday  in  the  1940s 
and  50s  as  the  American  Riviera,  a  play- 
ground for  Frank  Sinatra,  Marlene  Dietrich, 
and  Meyer  Lansky,  had  there  been  a  scene 
in  town  quite  like  this.  Arc  lights  played 
across  the  sky  as  a  glittering  array  of  Hol- 
lywood's elite— Madonna,  David  Geffen, 
Naomi  Campbell,  Kate  Moss,  Barry  Diller, 
Michael  Caine,  and  Gloria  Estefan— alight- 
ed from  their  limousines  and  swept  past 
the  velvet  ropes  into  Liquid's  two-story  Art 
Deco  building  on  Washington  Avenue  at 
15th  Street.  The  evening,  Austin  says,  was 
"the  South  Beach  club  equivalent  of  Tru- 
man Capote's  Black  and  White  Ball." 

South  Beach  is  a  town  as  famous  for  its 
nightlife  as  it  is  for  its  palm-lined  white 
beaches,  its  pastel-colored  Art  Deco  archi- 
tecture, and  its  magnificent  heliotrope-blue 
sky  at  dusk.  It  was  filled  with  nightclubs 
when  Paciello  opened  Liquid,  but  most  of 
them  were  modest.  No  one  had  managed 
to  attract  the  kind  of  crowds  and  media 
hype  that  Chris  Paciello  did  at  Liquid. 

"Chris  put  Liquid  in  a  place  that  was 


famous  for  failing,"  recalls  Blandford, 
who  was  running  a  club  called  Warsaw 
at  the  time,  "but  [he]  pulled  it  off."  From 
the  start,  Paciello  appeared  to  understand 
what  made  a  club  successful.  He  not  only 
filled  his  VI. P.  room  with  celebrities,  but 
hired  the  best  promoters  and  the  best 
D.J. 's— Hex  Hector,  Victor  Calderone,  and 
Lord  G— bringing  many  of  them  down 
from  clubs  in  New  York.  "From  a  music 
perspective  he  was  a  leader  in  this  city," 
says  Gerry  Kelly,  a  well-known  club  im- 
presario. 

On  Liquid's  opening  night,  Paciello  was, 
as  he  was  on  most  nights  at  his  clubs,  the 
perfect  host.  "He  was  totally  smooth,  po- 
lite, fetching  drinks  for  you  himself,"  says 
Austin.  Paciello,  people  say,  was  enormous- 
ly charming.  He  rarely  said  much,  but  there 
was  a  gentleness  about  him.  "He  was  al- 
most lyrical,"  says  a  man  who  worked  for 
him.  He  was  also— with  his  bedroom  eyes 
and  soft,  bee-stung  mouth— considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  men  in 
a  city  where  physical  beauty  is  worshiped. 
"It's  amazing  how  far  that  took  him,"  says 
one  former  associate.  "I've  seen  women 
jump  him  [in  his  clubs]— it's  unbelievable. 
Models.  I've  seen  women  grind  their  pel- 
vises  against  him."  "He  was  hot,"  says  one 
man.  "A  Marilyn  Monroe  of  men,  a  mag- 
net," says  Blandford. 

But  even  early  on,  there  were  people  in 
Miami  who  wondered  about  where  Paciel- 
lo had  come  from.  "There  was  something 
a  bit  skittish  about  him,"  says  one  journal- 
ist who  covered  the  clubs.  "People  always 
said  he  might  have  some  connection  to 
organized  crime. ...  If  he  did  what  they 
say  he  did,  imagine  living  with  that— dat- 
ing supermodels,  making  tons  of  money, 
having  so  much  fame,  and  wondering  all 
the  time:  What  if  they  catch  me?" 

Paciello  arrived  in  South  Beach 
sometime  in  the  summer  of 
1994.  around  the  time  of  his 
23  rd  birthday.  He  came  down 
with  a  few  friends  from  Stat- 
en Island,  determined,  one 
of  them  later  testified,  to  start 
his  own  nightclub.  "He  was,"  says  a  club 
owner  who  befriended  him  early  on,  "a 
rough  kid  when  he  came  here."  Mary  D., 
a  club  promoter  who  met  Paciello  shortly 
after  he  moved  to  Florida,  says,  "He  used 
to  wear  warm-up  pants  and  tank  tops." 
"He  was  very  guido,"  recalls  a  friend. 

One  of  the  first  people  Paciello  went  to 
see  was  Carlo  Vaccarezza.  who,  with  the 
actor  Mickey  Rourke.  owned  a  Washington 
Avenue  nightclub  called  Mickey's.  Before  he 
moved  to  Miami,  Vaccarezza  had  been  the 
driver  of  the  Gambino  "family"  don.  John 
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ARRESTED 
DEVELOPMENT 

Above,  Paciello's 
mug  shot  from  a 
1995  Miami  D.U.I. 
arrest.  Right,  the 
Staten  Island 
home,  second 
from  right,  where 
Paciello  is  under 
house  arrest. 


Gotti  Sr.  Vaccarezza's  link  to  the  Gambinos 
was  no  secret  in  South  Beach;  pictures  of 
Gotti  were  plastered  all  over  the  club.  "Peo- 
ple used  to  pitch  pennies  outside  Mickey's, 
real  goombahs,  like  they  were  in  Brooklyn," 
recalls  one  former  patron.  "Chris  already 
knew  Carlo"  when  he  arrived  in  Florida, 
according  to  Mary  D.,  who  says  she  first 
met  Vaccarezza  in  New  York  through  her 
father,  who  owned  a  club.  Within  a  couple 
of  months,  Vaccarezza  had  sold  the  lease 
on  the  location  to  Paciello,  who  closed 
Mickey's  and  reopened  it  as  a  new  club, 
Risk.  On  his  application  for  a  liquor  license 
for  Risk,  Paciello  said  that  he  had  been  an 
assistant  manager  of  a  Staten  Island  night- 
club—although later,  in  a  deposition,  he 
conceded  that  his  work  experience  in  night- 
clubs had  been  as  a  doorman.  He  also 
claimed  that  it  had  cost  him  $141,000  to 
assume  Vaccarezza's  lease,  which  he  had 
paid  for  with  a  $125,000  loan  from  Robert 


Clinic,  a  Staten  Island  gym  owner. 

Qirric  later  told   /'lie  I'll/age  lane  he 

had  never  It- 1 ii  Paciello  the  money. 

Paciello's  partner  in  Risk  was  Mi- 
chael Caruso,  a  well-known  Man- 
hattan nightclub  promoter  who 
called  himself  "Lord  Michael."  He 
had  gained  some  notoriety  promot- 
ing events  for  Peter  Gatien,  who 
owned  such  Manhattan  clubs  as 
Limelight  and  Tunnel.  As  it  would 
later  emerge,  during  Gatien's  1998 
trial  on  charges  that  he  distributed 
drugs  in  his  clubs,  Caruso  was 
t  also  a  drug  dealer,  had  robbed  an 

^  A.T.M.,  and  may  have  been  in- 

volved in  at  least  one  murder. 

Compared  with  the  later  glory 
of  Liquid,  Risk  was  a  shabby  club. 
"It  was  a  hole-in-the-wall,"  says 
Andrew  Delaplaine,  who  founded 
South  Beach's  gay  nightlife  paper 
Wire.  But  Risk  was  also,  for  at  least 
a  season,  one  of  the  Beach's  hot- 
ter and  more  decadent  clubs.  That 
was  largely  Caruso's  doing.  With 
his  New  York  connections,  Caru- 
so promoted  the  club  and  de- 
signed many  of  its  events,  includ- 
ing its  popular  gay  night, 
"Risk  Your  Anus." 
In  those  days,  Pa- 
ciello ran  the  club, 
but  he  stayed  out  of 
the  spotlight.  "You've 
been  the  face  that 
everybody  knows,  you 
know  how  to  deal 
with  people,"  Caruso 
later  said  that  Paciello 
had  told  him.  "I'm  a 
goon.  I'm  not  a  high- 
fashion  pretty-boy." 
In  April  1995,  just  six  months  after  it 
opened,  Risk  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.  A 
cigarette,  wedged  between  two  seat  cush- 
ions, was  said  to  have  started  the  blaze. 
Gilbert  Stafford,  South  Beach's  pre-eminent 
club  doorman,  was  working  for  Paciello 
at  the  time  of  the  fire.  "I  went  over  to  the 
club  right  away,"  he  recalls.  "Chris  was 
sitting  on  a  barstool.  The  man  was  shat- 
tered." The  Miami  Beach  Fire  Department 
suspected  arson  but  could  not  prove  it.  To- 
day, federal  prosecutors  say  they  have  a 
witness  who  claims  that  Paciello  arranged 
to  have  Risk  burned  in  order  to  get  the  in- 
surance money,  although  many  people  are 
not  so  sure.  Gossip  around  the  New  York 
club  scene  was  that  Caruso  had  arranged 
for  the  fire.  He  had  left  South  Beach  a 
month  before  it  occurred,  after  a  fight  with 
Paciello  in  which,  he  later  testified,  Paciel- 
lo had  put  a  gun  in  his  face  and  threat- 


ened him.  "The  allegations  conccrnin  kjj 

have  been  circulating  lor  many  yeai  jo 

without  any  evidence  whatsoevei  to  si  )o 

them.'*  says  Paciello's  attorney.  Bei  ni 

lirafinan.   "I  he  lire  at  Risk  was  deter  ■ 

by  the  insurance  company  to  be  accid  al 

However  Risk  burned.  Paciello  die  fel 

tually  get  an  insurance  payment  of  $25  II 

Using  that  money,  he  opened  Liquid  ■  i 

months  after  the  fire.  Before  he  die  u 
however,  there  was  a  "third  party  w. 
money  from  the  insurance  proceeds] 
one  man  who  knew  of  the  transa 
"When  Chris  bought  the  lease  fror 
carezza,  I  don't  think  he  paid  all 

someone  had  a  note."  This  man  saj  1 

all  he  can  remember  is  that  Paciello  1 1 

pay  it  back  to  "a  guy  in  Fort  Laudei  ■ 

Just  who  the  "third  party"  was  bi  ti 

a  key  question  for  the  F.B.I.,  the  I  in 

Beach  police,  and  prosecutors  as  t  i 

vestigation  into  Paciello's  Mob  cc  e 

tions  heated  up.  The  only  public  i  n 

which  suggests  that  any  creditor  tc  is 

was  repaid  is  a  mention  in  Florid  a 

porate  records  of  a  company  called  i 

Arthur  Inc.,"  which  lent  money  tc  ii 

and  then  was  removed  as  a  creditc  I 

weeks  before  Paciello  officially  dis:  I 

Risk  as  a  corporation.  A  friend,  re;  ii 

to  law-enforcement  allegations  that  1  ii 

lo  was  a  front  for  the  Mob,  says  that  j 

ciello  had  any  business  dealings  wi  j 

Mob  it  was  only  briefly  and  in  the  p;  I 

think  maybe  there  was  Mafia  mone  r 

it  was  a  Mafia  loan  -they  gave  mone  I 
took  a  note,"  says  this  friend.  "I 
think  Chris  was  fronting  for  the  Mol 

Others  disagree.  "I  don't  think  y 
down  to  Miami,  get  into  business 
Mob  help,  and  then  get  out,"  says  J 
Coffey,  speaking  generally  from  his 
ence  working  on  organized-crime 
for  the  N.Y.P.D.  and  the  New  York 
Organized  Crime  Task  Force. 

Paciello  met  Ingrid  C; 
during  the  time  he  wa 
ning  Risk,  when  she 
known  principally  for 
the  lover  of  famous  we 
She  first  hit  the  gossi 
umns  around  1992  a 
girlfriend  of  comedian  Sandra  Berr 
As  the  story  went,  Bernhard  introe 
Casares  to  Madonna,  who  then  sto 
away.  Casares's  relationship  with  Mae 
was  given  a  public  airing  in  Made 
1992  book,  Sex,  "I'm  gonna  have  to  g< 
cause  I  have  to  finger  fuck  Ingrid  oi 
gonna  freak,"  Madonna  wrote  in  the 
In  Miami,  where  she  grew  up,  Ca 
now  35  years  old,  was  regarded  as  . 
thing  of  a  lost  young  continued  on  pa 
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DRESSED  TO  KILL 

Paciello  and  Casares  ai 

Bar  Room,  January  1999. 

lie  helped  her  kiek  a 

dru»  hahil  and  gave  her  a 

sense  of  purpose.  "Ingrid 

was  a  total  disaster  . . . 

until  she  met  Chris," 

said  her  father. 


gme 


ng  so  much  fame, 
and  wondering: 
\^hat  if  they  catch  me? 


INovelist  Martin  Amis  had  it  all: 
literary  pedigree,  talent,  fame,  love,  money. 
So  when  his  life  turned  upside  down  in  the 
mid-90s— with  the  death  of  his  legendary  father 
Kingsley  Amis,  a  divorce  from  the 
mother  of  his  two  children,  an  ugjy, 
break  with  his  longtime1  agent,  and 
excruciating  dental  surgery,  among 
other  blows — much  of  London's 
chattering  class  simply  failed 
to  commiserate.  Reading 
the  younger  Amis's 
tearstained  new  menu 
Experience,  side  by 
side  with  the  just- 
published  letters 
of  Kingsley, 
JAMES  WOLCOTT 
tries  to  feel 
Martin's  pain 
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ANGRY  YOUNG  MLN 


Martin  Amis,  London,  April  1995. 

Opposite,  his  father,  Kingsley 

Amis,  circa  1950;  the  elder  Amis's 

acclaimed  novel  Lucky  Jim  was 

published  in  1954. 


THE  SETUP 

Tii  the  mid-1990s,  Martin 
Amis's  fame  blew  up  m  Ins 
face.  Alter  20  years  of  main- 
taining a  stony  cool  in  pub- 
lic and  perfecting  liis  pout. 
Amis  became  the  victim  of 
a  journalistic  pile-on,  buried 
alive  beneath  a  squirming 
mound  of  jealous  hacks 
What  incited  the  mob?  Nev- 
er underestimate  the  ugly 
thrill  of  spite.  A  literary  sex 
symbol  since  his  debut  with  The  Rachel 
Papers  in  1973  at  the  age  of  24,  Amis 
struck  some  as  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune. 
His  being  a  son  of  a  famous  writer  Kings- 
ley  Amis,  the  creator  of  Lucky  Jim  gave 
his  first  novel  (a  goyish  Goodbye,  Columbus 
recounting  the  seduction  of  a  junior  bitch 
goddess)  pedigree,  curiosity  value,  and 
brand-name  recognition.  He  seemed  heir 
to  a  going  concern.  Small  but  perfectly 
formed,  to  borrow  a  put-down  from  the 
satirical  magazine  Private  Eye,  Martin 
made  up  what  he  lacked  in  height  by  pro- 
jecting a  wide  sweep  of  rock-star  glamour. 
His  was  the  scowl  of  a  new  generation. 
His  floppy  mop  of  Mick  Jagger  hair  and 
mod  duds  were  an  advertisement  for  the 
bad-boy  swagger  and  electrical  spurt  of 
his  prose.  He  made  writing  look  insolently 
easy,  tossing  off  bravura  passages  as  if 
they  were  guitar  licks.  His  precocious, 
no-sweat  flair  gave  rise  to  a  popular  joke 
that  a  strong  candidate  for  Most  Unlikely 
Book  Title  was  My  Struggle,  by  Martin 
Amis.  He  may  not  have  struggled,  but  he 
didn't  coast.  His  subsequent  fiction  trav- 
eled offbeat  channels.  Dead  Babies  ( 1975), 
a  dark  parody  of  the  English-country- 
house  novel  in  which  a  group  of  guests  in- 
dulge in  an  orgy  of  sick  jokes  and  abused 
body  parts,  lived  up  (or  down)  to  its  punk 
title.  Other  People:  A  Mystery  Story  ( 1981 ), 
an  allegory  about  a  woman  with  amnesia 
trying  to  re-piece  her  identity,  was  so  pure 
in  execution  it  seemed  written  in  white 
ink.  Money  (1984),  the  novel  that  pro- 
pelled him  into  the  majors,  was  a  scathing 
monologue  machine  set  to  Nabokovian 
overdrive  about  a  human  vacuum  cleaner 
named  John  Self  who  hoovers  up  every- 
thing in  his  path  (women,  drugs,  booze, 
smokes)  . . .  capitalist  consumption  on  an 
oral  rampage.  Pioneering  the  advent  of 
"lad's  mags"  such  as  Maxim  and  FHM, 
he  was  a  matey  writer,  shooting  pool, 
playing  tennis,  writing  a  nonfiction  book 
about  the  video  game  Space  Invaders. 

After  a  bachelor  tear  as  a  "sack-artist" 
(one  of  Amis's  pet  phrases),  during  which 
he  dated  journalistic  starlets  such  as  Emma 
Soames,  Julie  Kavanagh,  and  Tina  Brown, 
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Anus  married  an  American,  Antonia  Phil- 
lips, in  1984.  He  settled  down  and  seemed 
to  haw  it  all:  lame,  money,  marriage,  chil- 
dren (two  boys),  a  house  in  London,  the 
respect  of  his  peers,  and  popular  appeal 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  even  kept 
his  girlish  figure.  Other  writers  of  his  gen- 
eration and  acquaintance  such  as  Ian  Mc- 
Ewan  and  Julian  Barnes  may  have  won 
more  awards  or  sold  more  books,  but 
everyone  understood  that  Amis  was  the 
one  with  charisma  to  burn.  Consolidating 
his  powers  for  a  productive  middle  age,  he 
seemed  geared  to  make  the  transition  from 
golden  boy  to  steady  beacon.  Newspaper 
profiles  testified  to  the  maturity  and  moral 
responsibility  fatherhood  had  conferred: 
his  interviews  and  fiction  now  concerned 
themselves  with  the  fate  of  nations  under 
the  dangling  sword  of  nuclear  destruction 
rather  than  mapping  out  underwear  stains. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  launch  of  London 
Fields,  a  dark-night-of-the-millennium  nov- 
el about  a  sexy  enigma  who  arranges  her 
own  murder,  he  was  given  the  usual  oint- 
ment application  on  Melvyn  Bragg's  South 
Bank  Show,  complete  with  dramatized  ex- 
cerpts featuring  some  sultry  babe  swanking 
about  in  lingerie.  Coinciding  with  that  love- 
fest,  Mary  Harron— who  went  on  to  direct 
/  Shot  Andy  Warhol  and  American  Psycho— 
and  I  did  a  parody  of  London  Fields  for 
BBC's  Tlie  Late  Show,  where  I  imperson- 
ated an  unctuous  Bragg,  re-enacted  Mar- 
tin's first  day  at  Oxford  (an  angelic  chorus 
rising  as  he  sets  foot  on  the  quadrangle), 
and,  lacking  lingerie  models,  used  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  to  demonstrate  scenes  from 
the  book.  What  I  was  struck  by  most  then 
was  the  undisguised  glee  in  London  when 
London  Fields  wasn't  short-listed  for  the 
Booker  Prize.  At  the  Groucho  Club  and 
elsewhere,  faces  that  were  usually  overcast 
glowed  with  delight  at  the  news.  The  nov- 
el's merits  and  demerits  were  a  side  issue. 
There  was  a  sense  that  Amis  already  had 
more  than  his  fair  share,  that  he  didn't 
need  any  more  petting,  he  was  puffed  up 
enough  as  it  was— give  some  other  sod  a 
break.  This  scattered  chorus  would  be- 
come a  full-blown  posse  as  Martin  Amis, 
who  seemed  incapable  of  misstep,  became 
tangled  up  in  blue. 


in  God's  cupboard.  His  losses  com]   # 


THE  TAKEDOWN 


Although  Martin  Amis  might  be 
accused  of  hubris,  what  hap- 
pened to  him  in  the  mid-90s  went 
beyond  the  lowered  boom  of 
Greek  drama.  It  was  more  like  a  cosmic 
inversion.  It  was  as  if  the  roof  had  fallen  in 
on  him,  then  the  sky,  followed  by  pieces  of 
satellite  debris.  He  was  hit  with  everything 


V 


ed  until  life  itself  seemed  x'd  out 

In  1994  his  cousin  Lucy  Pailingto    \i\ 
had  vanished  in  1973,  was  discove 
have  been  a  victim  of  the  serial    II 
Frederick  West  when  her  dismeinbe  I 
mams  were  exhumed.  The  press  sw    y 
down  on  the  relatives  as  the  mys 
Lucy's  disappearance  was  solved  as 
edy.  "The  Pain  Vultures,"  as  Lucy'i 
Marian,  called  them,  had  lande( 
around  Amis  they  would  continue  to   t 
That  same  year  he  ditched  his  lot   n 
agent,  Pat  Kavanagh,  and  signec   i 
Andrew  Wylie,  a  pact  that  lost  hi   ll 
friendship  of  Kavanagh's  husband,    i 
Barnes,  who  sent  Amis  a  flying  torn    r 
of  a  fuck-off  letter.  When  Wylie  sec    l» 
mind-boggling  $800,000  advance  for 
next  novel,  Tlie  Information  (1995), 
collection  of  short  stories,  the  Lond 
erary  scene  let  howl.  A.  S.  Byatt,  tl 
thor  of  Angels  &  Insects  and  The  A 
Stories,  called  Amis  one  of  the  "sti 
boys  of  the  book  world,"  and  ment 
the  expensive  dental  treatments  Am 
undergoing  in  New  York.  What  had 
literary-world  gossip  was  now  front 
blab.  This  repairwork  was  considers 
another  sign  of  his  swollen  vanity  an 
cissistic  preening.  When  The  Inforn 
was  also  snubbed  by  the  Booker 
committee,  the  vindictive  glee  was 
victory  dance. 

In  1995  his  father  died  at  the  age 
The  Amis  family  was  robbed  of  th 
portunity  to  mourn  in  peace  when  I 
ley's  authorized  biographer,  Eric  J; 
sprinted  to  The  Sunday  Times  to  tatl 
Kingsley  in  his  dotage.  Furious  th 
cobs  would  use  his  position  as  a  f< 
friend  to  cash  in  before  his  father  wa 
to  rest,  Amis  insisted  Jacobs  withdra 
diary  from  publication,  rescinded  hi 
tation  to  the  funeral,  and,  the  sha 
slap,  relieved  him  of  the  honor  of  e< 
his  father's  collected  letters.  When  tl 
fending  diary  was  offered  again  to 
Sunday  Times,  Jacobs  added  new  ma 
in  which  he  asserted  with  the  blithe 
ance  of  someone  who  is  thoroughly 
taken  that  Kingsley 's  daughter,  Sally 
the  only  family  member  who  wept  a 
funeral  ("Everybody  cried,"  Martin  v 
in  Experience  [Talk  Miramax/Hypei 
his  newsmaking  memoir).  This  would 
to  another  kung-fu  round  of  recrin 
tions.  Complicating  matters  was  thai 
only  was  Martin  the  chief  book  revi 
of  The  Sunday  Times,  a  post  he  resij 
as  soon  as  the  serialization  began,  bu 
agent  who  brokered  Jacobs's  serializ. 
was  Andrew  Wylie's  London  partner,  C 
Aitken.  It  was  like  a  Jacobean  court 
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lis  daggered  betrayal.  (The  Ailken-Wylie 
«y  itself  was  split  asunder  when  Wylie 
E  with  Aitken  to  set  up  a  separate  shop 
»96.) 

hat  same  year,  Amis  and  his  wife  di- 
ed alter  he  had  left  her  and  his  two 
ffor  another  woman,  the  author  and 
:ss  Isabel  Fonseca,  nicknamed  "Is- 
Funsceker."  A  child  of  divorce  him- 
he  had  pledged  never  to  put  his 
dren  through  what  his  parents  had 
him  and  his  siblings  through— and 
this!  He  stood  condemned  of  double 
lelity.  first  betraying  his  friends  for 
iey,  I  hen  his  wife  for  another  woman. 
K)me,  this  last  development  cinched 
ase  that  Mr.  Nuclear  Worry  wart  was 
another  out-for-himself  hustler.  In 
Sunday  Times,  Toby  Young  crowed, 
difficult  to  suppress  a  hint  of  Scha- 
teude  on  hearing  the  news  about  the 

ipse  of  his  marriage To  have  aban- 

ed  his  wife,  Antonia,  and  their  chil- 
i  for  a  younger  woman,  particularly 
:  droning  on  about  the  joys  of  father- 
d,  makes  it  that  much  harder  to  take 
seriously.  For  those  of  us  who  find 
iry  novelists  insufferably  self-righteous, 
is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  real  plea- 
r  As  the  kid  says  in  the  last  sen- 
e  of  the  Hemingway  story  "My  Old 
t,"  "Seems  like  when  they  get  started 
'  don't  leave  a  guy  nothing."  Small 
der  Amis  spoke  of  moving  to  Amer- 
where  envy  springs  less  green  and 
adant  (or  so  he  thinks).  As  if  all 
turmoil  weren't  soap-opera  enough,  a 
iowy  suspicion  lurking  at  the  back  of 
is's  mind  for  decades  was  confirmed 
le  flesh.  A  daughter  of  whom  he  had 
'  the  smallest  inkling  announced  her 
fence.  Her  name  was  Delilah  Seale. 
he  age  of  18,  Delilah  learned  that  the 
l  who  had  raised  her  as  his  own 
i— her  mother,  with  whom  Amis  had 
a  brief  affair,  had  committed  sui- 
:  when  Delilah  was  two— was  not  her 
ogical  father.  She  now  wanted  to 
t  the  man  who  was.  At  a  hotel  bar  in 
ghtsbridge,  Amis  awaited  the  arrival 
young  woman  wearing  a  softer  like- 
i  of  his  face.  Their  reunion  too  would 
irate  ink. 


THE  SOUND-OFF 


can't  remember  the  details  of  all  those 
months  of  crucifixion  in  the  press," 
Amis  writes  of  his  time  on  the  cross  in 
Experience.  Marketed  as  a  literary  hulla- 
©  so  frank  and  blazingly  humane  it  has 
e  kept  in  a  Domino's  Pizza  carrier,  Ex- 
mce  is  a  Lazarus  act  of  self-resurrection, 
itradicting  Amis's  cold-fish  image,  it's  a 
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confessional  strip  search,  personalized  with 
schoolboy  letters  and  family-album  photos 
—a  portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  battered  man 
reborn.  Also  brought  back  from  the  dead 
this  spring  is  the  cantankerous  voice  of 
his  father  in  The  Letters  of  Kingsley  Amis 
(HarperCollins),  a  mammoth  compendium 
which  resembles  a  sunken  tanker  retrieved 
from  the  ocean  floor,  barnacled  with  foot- 
notes. The  books  form  a  dynastic  set.  The 
cover  of  Experience  shows  a  boyish,  sun- 
blond  Martin  striking  a  tough-guy  pose 
with  a  cigarette  stuck  in  his  mouth;  the 
cover  of  the  letters  shows  a  dashing  Kings- 
ley  wielding  a  cigarette  between  extended 
fingers.  Father  and  son,  united  in  devilry. 
But  if  the  photos  rhyme,  the  affections  in- 
side run  asymmetrically.  Experience  is 
an  expansive  gesture  of  fealty  to  the  fa- 
ther. Kingsley,  a  touchy  panda,  takes  up  a 
lot  of  room  on  the  page.  Even  when  he 
behaves  like  an  Evelyn  Waugh  knockoff 
("I've  finally  worked  out  why  I  don't  like 
Americans  . . .  because  everyone  there  is 
either  a  Jew  or  a  hick"),  he  has  presence, 
scope.  But  his  emotional  stinginess,  forti- 
fied by  age,  fat,  and  alcohol  (toward  the 
end  he  was  like  a  pickle  jar  with  a  stuck 
lid),  leaves  Martin  on  the  bad  end  of  a 
lopsided  deal.  It's  as  if  he  views  his  father 
in  close-up  while  his  father  miniaturizes 
him.  In  the  letters,  Martin  is  referred  to  as 
the  "little  shit." 

Hopscotching  across  time,  Experience 
is  a  montage  of  regrets,  anguishing  mo- 
ments, and  sad  farewells  that  is  part  hair 
shirt,  part  memorial  quilt.  Those  expect- 
ing ripped-panties  revelations  about  Amis's 
bachelor  romps  and  extracurricular  activi- 
ties will  feel  cheated  and  perhaps  ashamed 


of  themselves— cheap  inside.  (I  know  I  did.) 
For  example,  Amis  adopts  a  tone  of  High 
Propriety  describing  his  all-too-fleeting 
love  affair  at  Oxford  with  future  buzz- 
czarina  Tina  Brown.  "Tina,  pointing  to  a 
lacuna  in  my  emotional  repertoire,  would 
later  say  that  I  had  never  had  my  heart 
broken.  And  I  can  now  recognise  that  I 
somewhere  harboured  an  unconscious 
distrust  of  love  (to  this  I  will  return)." 
When  he  alludes  to  the  dissolution  of  his 
first  marriage,  it  is  in  the  Clintonesque 
"Mistakes  were  made"  mode,  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  stricken  bystander  rather  than  an 
active  player.  Similarly,  he  doesn't  lay  out 
the  telephone  tag  that  must  have  led  up  to 
his  dropping  Pat  Kavanagh  as  his  agent, 
he  simply  relates  the  aftershocks  while 
managing  to  insert  a  catty  comment  about 
Julian  Barnes's  being  "uxorious."  Consid- 
ering that  Amis's  best  novel  may  be  Mon- 
ey, where  cash  infusions  have  the  kick  of 
cocaine,  he's  notably  reticent  discussing 
his  own  itchy  wallet. 

Tn  Experience,  he  eschews  any  dynam- 
ic capework  as  seducer,  careerist,  and 
bankroll  artist  to  offer  himself  in  the 
passive  role  of  sufferer.  He  tailors  his 
tone  to  his  crucifix,  presenting  himself  as 
steadfast,  forsaken.  All  those  he  holds 
dear  show  him  their  backs:  Julian  Barnes 
("It  was  said  that  I  turned  away— and  I 
don't  do  that.  I  won't  be  the  one  to  turn 
away,"  Amis  writes);  his  father  when  he 
visits  him  in  the  hospital  ("'I  don't  want  to 
see  anyone  . . .  Anyone,'  my  father  says, 
and  turns  emphatically  on  his  side");  his 
baby  daughter  ("My  daughter,  revolving  on 
her  axis  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and 
turning  away  from  me.  I  hate  it  when  they 
turn  away").  There's  almost  a  rhythmic  lilt 
to  his  sorrowful  refrains.  Progressively,  Ex- 
perience becomes  a  lyrical  crying  jag.  Amis 
weeps  at  movies  (the  floating  landscapes  of 
faces  affect  him),  he  and  his  father  weep 
over  a  passage  from  Primo  Levi,  he  weeps 
over  Lucy,  he  weeps  on  the  airplane  for 
hours  after  visiting  his  sons  in  America,  he 
weeps  over  his  father's  death,  he  weeps 
"tears  of  pure  misery"  after  reading  Ja- 
cobs's  diary.  The  waterworks  in  the  open- 
ing pages  of  The  Information,  an  aerial 
view  of  men  sobbing  in  bed  in  the  throes 
of  their  mortality  crises,  are  in  full  flood 
here.  If  the  book  becomes  a  hit,  it  will  be 
in  large  part  because  readers  find  them- 
selves weeping  in  tune.  It's  a  cry-along. 

Amis's  unsparing  account  of  his  dental 
agony  should  prove  chastening  to  all  those 
jokesters  who  made  light  of  his  predic- 
ament at  the  time,  and  provoke  sympa- 
thetic flinching.  Since  childhood  he  had 
suffered  from  poor  choppers    "Observa- 
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tional  evidence  soon  established  thai  every- 
one bad  better  teeth  than  me:  football 
hooligans,  junkies,  tramps"  and  in  1W4 
his  teeth  were  in  such  poor  fettle  he  was 
reduced  to  "using  about  x  per  cent  of  my 
mouth."  The  descriptions  of  his  dental  op- 
erations in  Manhattan,  performed  not  to 
purchase  Anns  "a  Libcrace  smile"  but  out 
of  grim  necessity,  have  a  transfixing  hor- 
roi  a  Frankenstein  poignance.  When  he 
looks  in  the  mirror,  it's  as  if  he  took  a 
hockey  puck  in  the  mouth,  an  oral  cave-in 
which  is  instantly  aging  (death's  peep- 
hole). He's  forced  to  wear  a  device  he 
calls  The  Clamp,  which  is  like  having  a 
horseshoe  inserted  in  the  jaw.  It's  slim  con- 
solation that  he  has  joined  a  select  group 
of  cavity-prone  prodigies.  "Question:  How 
many  of  these  three  noted  stylists  James 
Joyce,  Vladimir  Nabokov  and  Martin 
Amis  suffered  catastrophic  tooth-loss  in 
their  early-to-middle  forties?  Answer:  All 
three."  Suddenly  we  are  out  of  the  clinic 
and  in  the  classroom  as  Amis  inevitably 
cites  the  well-known  bit  from  Nabokov's 
Pnin  in  which  the  hapless  hero's  "fat  sleek 
seal"  of  a  tongue  flops  among  the  rocks 
of  his  ruined  teeth.  "What  else  did  Nab- 
okov and  Joyce  have  in  common,  apart 
from  the  poor  teeth  and  the  great  prose? 
Exile,  and  decades  of  near  pauperism." 
We  don't  need  this  little  seminar,  and 
Amis's  modest  disclaimer  at  the  end  of 
it  rings  coy.  "Still,  I  claim  peership  with 
these  masters  in  only  one  area.  Not  in  the 
art  and  not  in  the  life.  Just  in  the  teeth.  In 
the  teeth."  Well,  he  certainly  can't  claim 
to  share  their  pauperism! 


THE  OVERHANG 


To  Martin  Amis,  Vladimir  Nabo- 
kov is  the  supreme  example  of 
godlike  genius  amusing  itself  by 
breathing  illusion  into  iridescent 
bubbles.  The  "noble  Nabokov,"  he  calls 
him,  "in  whose  veins  raced  the  grape  blood 
of  emperors."  To  Kingsley  Amis,  Nabo- 
kov was  a  heartless  showboater,  a  style- 
monger  who  would  stoop  to  tarting  up 
the  description  of  a  traffic  accident  for 
baroque  effect.  After  quoting  the  offend- 
ing evidence  from  Lofito— "a  dead  woman, 
the  top  of  her  head  a  porridge  of  bone, 
brains,  bronze  hair  and  blood"— Kingsley 
concluded,  "That's  the  boy,  Humbert/ 
Nabokov:  alliterative  to  the  last."  He  de- 
plored Nabokov's  influence,  telling  the 
poet  Philip  Larkin  that  it  was  what  was 
wrong  with  half  of  American  writing  "and 
has  fucked  up  a  lot  of  fools  here,  plus,  or 
including  as  you  might  wish  to  say,  my 
little  Martin."  In  Experience,  little  Martin 
defends  himself  and  his  grape-blooded 


hero  against  the  charge  ol  empty  show  by 

arguing  that  style  isn't  fancy  topping  01 
exotic  plumage  but  the  very  inscription  of 
character  and  intention.  "1  would  argue 
that  style  is  morality:  morality  detailed, 
configured,  intensified."  Style  is  identity. 

But  what  does  Martin  Amis's  style  say 
about  him?  Amis's  early  work  was  last, 
mean,  and  vernacular,  a  sporty  convert- 
ible capable  of  darting  through  traffic 
and  turning  on  a  hair.  With  fame  and  ma- 
turity his  prose  has  lost  its  racing  stripes. 
The  slang  and  noise-density  of  his  early 
work  have  been  replaced  with  leather 
upholstery  and  a  parliamentary  drone. 
Plain  statement  is  sacrificed  to  Listerine- 
gargling  locutions.  "There  is  murk,  there 
is  poor  visibility,  in  the  motives  of  literary 
ambition— nostalgic,  acidic  isolation  ..." 
"Only  once,  when  I  was  turning  thirty, 
did  I  find  myself  entertaining  the  prospect 
of  a  fivideur."  "On  the  auriferous  arcades 
of  midtown  I  would  constitute  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  social  scene."  "It  was  my 
notion  to  buy  some  [astronomy]  books 
that  would  transport  me  from  the  quotidi- 
an, the  merely  sublunary,  the  bluntly  den- 
tal." He  can't  describe  a  beach  holiday- 
without  turning  it  into  an  Updikean  med- 
itation. "On  the  first  morning,  as  your 
quivering,  death-grey  foot  broaches  the 
sand,  you  think  only  of  your  shocking  eti- 
olation—the stripped  creature,  so  pale,  so 
parched.  Then,  after  a  while,  the  body 
becomes  the  focus  of  a  cautious  compla- 
cency. How  one  primes  it  with  oils  and 
unguents,  how  one  braces  it  with  the  alert- 
ing asperities  of  sand  and  salt  and  solar 
fire  ..."  Solar  fire,  no  less!  The  only 
pages  bristling  with  unrehearsed  life  are 
those  in  which  his  friend  Christopher 
Hitchens  (a  Vanity  Fair  contributor)  louses 
up  a  dinner  with  Saul  Bellow  and  his  wife 
by  launching  into  a  greatest-hits  list  of  Is- 
rael's sins  against  its  neighbors.  Amis  hurts 
his  foot  kicking  Hitchens's  shins  under  the 
table,  to  no  avail. 

Hitchens's  diatribe  might  have  cost  Mar- 
tin a  Great  White  Father  figure,  which  isn't 
so  easy  to  come  by  these  days.  Crosscut  in 
Experience  is  the  loss  of  a  patriarch  and 
the  courting  of  a  spiritual  replacement. 
Amis  not  only  has  to  reckon  with  the 
death  of  his  father  but  the  near-demise  of 
"my  friend,  mentor  and  hero  Saul  Bellow 
[who]  was  on  a  breathing  machine  in  an 
intensive-care  unit  with  both  his  lungs 
whited  out."  When  Martin  extolled  Bellow's 
fiction  in  print  and  appeared  on  TV  with 
him  in  a  documentary  love-in,  it  seemed 
another  way  to  tweak  his  father,  who 
dismissed  Bellow  as  an  upmarket  butch- 
er of  the  English  language.  In  an  essay 
in  his  collection  coNHNUbD  on  page  i k ■ 
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too  small,  but  the  Grinch  is  growinc 
n  of  How  the  Grinch  Stole  Christmas, 
957  by  Theodor  Geisel,  otherwise  kno' 
Dr.  Seuss,  was  a  marvel  of  fabulist  brevity.  The  be 
1966  TV  special,  a  collaboration  between  Geise 
s,  added  the  unfortunate  dog  sidekick 
And  now,  in  Ron  Howard's  100-minutes-plus  r 
adaptation,  officially  titled  Dr.  Seuss'  How  the  G 

mas,"  says  the  director.  "The  first  two-thirds  of  thi 
deal  with  the  societal  climate,  his  psychological  st< 

Weighty  words  for  a  character  famously  descrifc 
song  as  "a  mean  one"  who's  got  "garlic  in  [his]  soul 
then,  no  one  involved  in  this  picture  regards  the  ma 
'as  frivolous-least  of  all  its  star,  the  elastoid,  inhei 
Russian  Jim  Carrey.  A  couple  of. years  ago,  Carre 

|  to  secure  the  rights  to  play  the  Grinch,  pitched  : 

irious  woo  to  Audrey  Geisel,  Seuss's  widow,  whc 

■  never  before  permitted  one  of  her  husband's  books 

adapted  into  a  live-action  feature.  "[On]  the  set  of 

on  the  Moon,"  says  Howard,  "he  actually  brok 

Andy  Kaufman  character  for  her,  to  do  his  Grinch  sn 

Translating  Seuss's  fantastical,  globulymorpfn 
world  into  live  action  demanded  topflight  talent.  /V 
*"  iker,  Hollywood's  maestro  of  latex 
theses,  was  enlisted  to  turn  Carrey  into  a  convir 
Grinch— in  Geisel's  rendering,  a  sort  of  green, 
headed  Merce  Cunningham  look-alike— and  to  giv 
cast  to  the  Wftos  of  Who-ville,  who  fall  s< 
where  on  the  taxonomic  spectrum  between  people 
mimosa  blossoms.  For  the  Wfios,  Howard  assembl 
crack  team  of  eccentrics,  among  them  Molly  Shan 
Bill  Irwin,  Christine  Baranski,  Jeffrey  Tambor,  anc 
the  moppet  Cindy-Lou  Who,  a  six-year-old  newcc 
named  Taylor  Momsen. 

Though  the  movie  promises  to  be  a  hoot,  Hov 
was  surprised  at  the  solemnity  with  which  his  cast 
crew  approached  the  task  of  capturing  the  essenc 
Seuss.  "People  felt  such  a  great  responsibility  tow 
the  material,"  he  says.  "In  that  respect,  it's  the  clc 
I've  had  to  the  Apollo  13  experience."   —DAVID  k, 
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20TH-CCNTI  RY  SECRET 

Alice  \ccl,  photographed  in  1982, 
Iwo  yean  before  her  death, 
by  Timothy  (ireenfield-Sanders 
ut  his  New  York  City  studio.  Opposite: 
Jose  A\hep.  I'MN  (pastel  on  paper, 
12  in.  by  9  in.),  a  portrait  of  her 
then  lover,  a  Puerto  Kican  guitarist 
1(1  years  her  junior  whom 
she  met  at  a  nightclub. 
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ARTIST 
TERRUPTED 

Now  emerging,  a  decade  and  a  half  after  her  death, 

as  a  heroine  for  a  new  generation  of  portrait  painters,  Alice  Neel  left 

the  sheltered  middle-class  world  of  1920s  Philadelphia  to  follow 

a  path  that  was  brutally  unconventional  and  bohemian. 

^hitney  museum  mounts  an  unprecedented  celebration  of  Neel's  work, 

INGMD  SISCHY  explores  the  heartbreak  and  suicide  attempts  that 

x  threatened  to  derail  her  career,  the  profound  sensibility  behind 

her  Deprci^ion-era  portraits  of  the  forgotten,  and  her  rise  from  the  ashes 

of  critical  dismi^)|l  to  capture  some  of  the  greatest  figures  of  her  later  years, 

including  Frank  O'Hara,  Andy  Warhol,  and  Allen  Ginslxn 


GO  ASK  ALICE 

c  'lockwise  from  right 

loneliness,   1970  (oil  Oil 

i  anvas,  xo  in.  by  38  in.); 
Neel  and  husband 

(  alios  I'lnriquc/  in  1924; 

Uienation,  1935  (watercolor 

OH  paper.  10'    in    by  9  in.), 
which  shows  Neel  and 

John  Rothschild;  Dennis 
Florio,  1978  (oil  on 

canvas.  48  in.  by  38  in.). 

a  portrait  of  her  trainer; 

Ned  in  1932. 


grew  up  in  a  little 


town  and  it  was  dull,  and  I  was  so 
bored  that  I  looked  for  something 
exciting,"  recalled  the  painter  Al- 
ice  Neel,  then  84  years  old.  as 
she  charmed  late-night  viewers 
on  The  Tonight  Show  one  evening 
in  June  1984.  True  to  form,  within 
minutes  the  artist  was  telling  John- 
ny Carson  that  she  should  paint 
him  nude. 

Neel  died  a  few  months  later,  be- 
fore Carson's  nerve  could  be  put  to 
the  test.  There  was  the  usual  flurry 
that  comes  with  the  passing  of  an 
important  cultural  figure,  but  soon 
Neel's  work  went  back  into  the 
shadows  where  it  had  been  for 
much  of  her  life.  One  could  say  that 
her  work  has  been  a  kind  of  20th- 
century  secret,  known  to  her  sup- 
porters and  art-world  insiders  but 
not  the  general  public.  During 
decades  when  abstraction  reigned, 
she  had  been  committed  to  realism,  and  most  of  all  to  fig- 
urative art,  which  meant  she  was  considered  "less  impor- 
tant." But  even  though  her  belief  in  portraiture  cost  her  in 
many  ways,  what  she  accomplished  did  not  go  entirely  un- 
noticed: Whether  consciously  or  not,  painters  such  as  Eric 
Fischl  and  Lucian  Freud  invoke  her  work  in  their  art,  and 
to  a  new  generation  of  portraitists  such  as  Anh  Duong  and 
Lisa  Yuskavage  she  is  an  avowed  inspiration. 

Alice  Neel,  born  in  1900,  daughter  of  Al- 
ice Concross  Hartley  (a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence)  and  George  Washington 
Neel,  has  been  called  a  modern  Ameri- 
can van  Gogh,  in  the  sense  that  she  nev- 
er got  her  due  in  her  own  lifetime.  Well, 
her  work  is  about  to  have  a  moment  of  redemption:  Ann 
Temkin  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  has  organized 
what  is  essentially  the  painter's  first  full-scale  retrospective; 
titled  "The  Art  of  Alice  Neel,"  this  thoughtful  show  will 
travel  extensively  after  debuting  at  the  end  of  June  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York  (an  insti- 
tution Neel  picketed  twice,  once  in  1968  and  once  in  1971, 
over  shows  that  she  and  others  considered  either  racist  or 
exclusionary).  Neel  has  also  been  portrayed  on  the  big 
screen  this  year,  and  while  she  might  have  been  flattered 
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Neel  called  herself 
wa  collector  of  souls,"  and 
she  lived  the  life  she 
painted,  for  good  and  ill. 


PIERCING  EYE 
From  top:  T.B.  Harlem.  1940 
(oil  on  canvas,  30  in.  by  30  in.); 
Andy  Warhol,  1970  (oil  on  canvas, 
60  in.  by  40  in.);  Neel  with 
Allen  Ginsberg  on  the  set  of 
Pull  My  Daisy,  1959. 


to  know  that  Susan  Sarandon  was  chosen  to  play  her  in  the 
Stanley  Tucci  film  Joe  Gould's  Secret,  what  would  have  really 
pleased  her  is  the  fact  that  the  movie  showed  her  unforgettable 
portrait  of  Gould,  a  homeless  philosopher  who  claimed  to  be 
writing  a  comprehensive  oral  history  of  the  world— in  his  head, 
as  it  turned  out— and  who  cut  a  notable  figure  in  the  Greenwich 
Village  of  the  1930s  and  40s.  The  sensational  part  of  Neel's  pic- 
ture is  that  she  painted  him  naked  with  not  one,  not  two,  but 
three  very  baroque-looking  penises.  But  it's  the  look  in  Goulds 
eyes  that  truly  shocks:  in  them  one  sees  the  up-and-down  manic- 
depressive  moods  that  were  his  painful  reality. 

Though  Neel's  work  can  revel  in  a  painterly  loveli- 
ness, she  doesn't  pander  to  her  audience  or  to  her 
subjects,  and  it's  not  unusual  for  her  paintings, 
like  the  Gould  portrait,  to  be  tough.  As  she  con- 
fessed to  a  critic  in  1984,  "Cezanne  said,  'I  love  to 
paint  people  who  have  grown  old  naturally  in  the 
country.'  My  statement  is,  'I  love  to  paint  people 
mutilated  and  beaten  up  by  the  rat  race  in  New  York.'" 

On  another  occasion  she  said  that  life  was  more  brutal  than 
she  was.  She  knew  from  whence  she  spoke. 

Although  she  spent  her 
first  20  years  living  a  shel- 
tered existence  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  where  her  fa- 
ther was  a  railroad  clerk 
and  her  mother  took  care  of 
home  and  family,  the  rest 
of  her  life  was  the  opposite 
of  conventional.  When  I 
asked  Nancy  Neel,  one  of 
her  daughters-in-law,  with 
whom  she  had  a  close  rela- 
tionship (and  who  helps  run 
the  Alice  Neel  archives  today),  what  initially  drove  Alice  to  leave 
the  security  of  home  so  far  behind,  I  was  told:  "She  saw  her 
mother  be  tied  to  the  house  and  be  bitter  about  it.  She  didn't 
want  her  life  to  be  that  way.  She  wanted  to  take  charge  of  it. 
That  didn't  mean  she  didn't  run  into  pitfalls." 

In  fact,  Neel's  troubles  were  more  like  abysses.  By  the  time 
she  was  30,  her  first  daughter,  Santillana,  had  died  from  diph- 
theria, and  a  second  daughter,  Isabetta,  had 
been  taken  from  her  by  her  Cuban  husband, 
Carlos  Enriquez,  who  placed  the  child  in  the 
care  of  his  wealthy  family  in  Havana.  A  ner- 
vous breakdown  followed  the  double  loss,  as 
did  at  least  two  suicide  attempts;  Neel  spent 
over  a  year  at  an  assortment  of  psychiatric 
wards  and  a  sanatorium,  where  she  was  en- 
couraged to  continue  making  art,  which  had 
been  important  to  her  since  childhood.  En- 
riquez had  by  then  more  or  less  abandoned 
Neel,  and  she  would  only  see  Isabetta  a  hand- 
ful of  times,  painting  her  on  at  least  three  oc- 
casions. I  don't  know  if  Alice  was  given  the 
advice  to  pursue  her  art  by  people  who  had 
seen  the  paintings  she  had  done  when  her  first 
baby  was  dying,  but  all  one  has  to  do  is  look 
at  works  from  that  period  such  as  Futility  and 
Effort  ( 1930)   which  depicts  the  accidental  hang- 
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Neel's  work  can  be  tough. 
As  she  once  said,  "I  love  to  paint 

people  mutilated . . . 
by  the  rat  race  in  New  York. 


ing  of  an  infant  from  a  crib  while  the  mother  is  ab- 
sorbed in  household  chores— to  understand  how 
painting  was  Neel's  way  of  connecting  to  her  own  life. 

Somehow  Neel  put  herself  back  together  enough 
to  re-enter  the  world.  In  1932  she  began  living  with 
Kenneth  Doolittle,  a  sailor  she'd  met  through  friends; 
they  set  up  quarters  on  Cornelia  Street,  in  Green- 
wich Village.  As  Nancy  remembers,  "Alice  loved  in- 
teresting people,  poetic  people,  intellectual  people, 
out-of-the-ordinary  people,  ones  who  were  down  on 
their  luck."  She  used  to  say  that  if  someone  didn't 
have  character  she  couldn't  paint  that  person;  the 
Village,  then,  was  perfect  for  her.  She  called  herself 
"a  collector  of  souls,"  and  she  lived  the  life  she 
painted,  for  good  and  ill. 

In  1932  she  found  herself  embroiled  in  the  kind  of 
censorship  battle  that  has  become  all  too  familiar  in 
today's  art  world:  the  Catholic  Church  objected  to 
her  painting  Degenerate  Madonna,  which  showed  a 
sickly,  alien-looking  mother  and  child,  and  was  part- 
ly done  as  a  way  of  expressing  her  feelings  of  aban- 
donment when  her  daughter  died;  the  work  had  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  first  Washington  Square  Out- 
door Ail  Exhibit.  (When  Robert  Mapplethorpe  pho- 
tographed Neel  in  1984,  just  weeks  before  her  death, 
their  similar  experiences  with  the  art  police,  50  years 
apart,  gave  the  image  particular  resonance.)  Still, 
Neel's  bold  canvases  got  her  noticed,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  she  was  brought  into  various  government- 
funded  art  programs  of  the  30s  and  40s  which  were 
responsible  not  only  for  the  survival  of  numerous 
painters,  muralists,  sculptors,  and  photographers  dur- 
ing the  Depression  but  also  for  some  extraordinary 
work.  For  Neel,  as  for  others,  the  30  or  so  dollars 
that  the  government  sent  each  week  was  a  lifesaver. 

Some  of  her  strongest  pieces  from  the  30s  are 
very  personal  watercolors  and  other  works  on  pa- 
per; small  images,  they  depict  scenes  from  her  do- 
mestic life,  such  as  a  drawing  of  Doolittle  sitting 
around  the  house  projecting  a  cocky  sense  of  enti- 
tlement. No  one  can  say  for  sure  what  else  Neel  ac- 
complished during  this  period,  because  man  trouble 
visited  her  again:  in  1934,  Doolittle  slashed  and  de- 
stroyed more  than  300  of  her  works  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
ousy over  Neel's  attachment  to  the  aristocratic  John 
Rothschild,  a  dabbler  in  the  travel  industry  who  was 
a  sometime  lover  and  lifelong  friend;  he  appears  in 
a  number  of  her  paintings,  including  some  incredi- 
ble bathroom  scenes  of  such  extraordinary  clarity 


and  verve  that  six  decades  later  they  still  feel  utterly 
fresh.  Neel's  next  love  affair  produced  a  group  of 
beautiful,  seductive  images— her  most  romantic.  She'd 
met  Jose  Santiago,  a  25-year-old  Puerto  Rican  guitar 
player,  at  a  nightclub,  and  by  1938  the  two  of  them 
were  living  in  Spanish  Harlem,  where  Neel  would  re- 
main for  more  than  20  years.  This  union  produced 
a  son,  Richard.  Another  son,  Hartley,  followed  in 
1941,  reportedly  fathered  by  Sam  Brody,  the  Russian 
filmmaker  and  photographer.  (Both  Richard  and 
Hartley  grew  up  in  Alice's  single-parent  household 
and  kept  her  last  name;  today  one  is  a  doctor,  the 
other  a  lawyer.) 

During  the  mid-30s  to  early  40s,  Neel  also  created 
some  of  her  most  powerful  political  and  social  im- 
agery. As  Nancy  says,  "She  always  looked  at  life  from 
the  point  of  view  of  forgotten  people."  In  her  paint- 
ing T.B.  Harlem,  which  was  done  in  1940  and  de- 
picts a  gaunt,  bedridden  young  man,  bandaged  at 
the  chest  and  hollow-eyed,  she  renders  as  haunting  a 
picture  of  sickness  as  any  I  have  seen,  and  yet  the 
portrait  leaves  her  subject  with  his  grace  and  dignity. 

Even  though  Neel  had  a  strong  social 
conscience,  she  had  an  ego  and  world- 
ly needs,  too,  and  so  the  occasional 
gallery  show  and  positive  critical  re- 
sponse helped  keep  her  going.  But 
the  outside  affirmations  stopped  by 
the  late  40s,  when  abstraction,  partic- 
ularly Abstract  Expressionism,  became  the  ruling 
art  form.  These  genres  may  have  been  about  free- 
dom for  many  of  those  who  practiced  them,  but 
their  hold  over  the  American  art  world  became  noth- 
ing short  of  tyrannical.  As  a  female,  figurative  artist, 
Neel  was  generally  considered  a  pest,  doing  low- 
brow, inconsequential  work.  Her  infrequent  com- 
missions dried  up  altogether,  as  did  her  shows,  her 
reviews,  her  paltry-at-best  sales.  If  she  had  a  crowd 
during  those  days  it  was  the  Beats,  with  whom  she 
was  friendly,  though  not  intimate,  and  whose  dis- 
affection was  something  she  understood.  (In  the 
mid-60s  she  would  produce  a  poster-like  counter- 
culture portrait  of  Allen  Ginsberg— not  one  of  her 
best.)  She  appears  in  painter  Alfred  Leslie  and 
photographer  Robert  Frank's  1959  film,  Pull  My 
Daisy— basically  a  record  of  a  bunch  of  Beat  boys 
hanging  around  in  a  loft.  Neel  plays  "the  bishop's 
mother,"  looking  less  like  continued  on  page  m 
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A  young,  attractive  socialite,  Patricia  Lonergan,  is  found  naked  in  her  bedroom, 

bludgeoned  and  strangled  to  death.  The  accused:  her  wildly  handsome,  devastatingl) 

charming  husband,  Wayne,  a  fortune  hunter  whose  lurid  alibi  shocks  even 

New  York's  toughest  police  officers  and  tabloid  reporters.  The  murder  and  subsequei 

trial  were  the  media  sensation  of  1943  and  '44,  played  out  against  the  cafe-society 

backdrop  of  the  Stork  Club  and  El  Morocco.  DOMINICK  DUNNE  spins 

a  rich  tale  of  infidelity,  decadence,  and  scandal,  from 

Wayne's  affair  with  Patsy's  father  to  his 

elopement  with  the  young  heiress,  to  the  struggle 

over  her  inheritance  and  their  infant  son 
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ESSEDTO  KILL 


arrives  with  Captain  Ham  SiMergert  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  at  the  gate  of 
Sinj>  Sin»  prison  on  April  17.  1944.  to  begin  his  J 

sentence  of  35  uars  to  life  for  the  murder  of/ 
his  wife.  Patricia.  Insets,  tabloid  headlines  froflf 
(he  week  after  the  murder.  October  1943.    / 


Throughout  the  pattern  of  the  Lonergan 
murder  case  are  woven  ///<•  deep  purple 
threads  of  whispered  vices  whose  details 
are  unprintable  and  whose  character 
is  generally  unknown  to  or  misunderstood 
by  the  average  normal  person. 

-New  York  Journal- American, 
October  29,  1943. 


exually,  the  beautiful 
couple  in  this  story  were  way  ahead  of 
their  time,  decades  ahead,  and  they  were 
only  in  their  20s.  Wayne  Lonergan  eloped 
with  Patricia  Burton  in   1941,  when  she 
was  19,  and  he  killed  her  in  1943,  when 
she  was  only  22.  From  the  very  beginning, 
it  was  a  stormy  marriage.  After  the  mur- 
der, the  newspapers  quoted  their  friends 
as  saying  that  the  two  had  "fought  like 
cats  and  dogs,"  even  on  their  honeymoon. 
She  was  spoiled  and  said  to  be  a  scream- 
er. On  one  occasion,  after  a  bitter  pub- 
lic argument,  she  jeered  at  him, 
"I  suppose  that's  to  be  expected 
when  a  girl  marries  beneath  her!" 
He  took  her  verbal  abuse.  As  so 
often  happens  in  arrangements  in- 
volving an  heiress  and  a  fortune 
hunter,  she  soon  got  sick  of  keeping 
him.  She  told  friends  she  was  tired 
of  paying  his  bills,  particularly  since 
he  was  anything  but  attentive  to  his 
marriage  vows.  Like  a  lot  of  men 
who  marry  for 


money,  he  always  had  a  little  action  on 
the  side,  and  work  never  took  up  much 
of  his  time,  lint  he  played  cards  well  and 
was  a  good  dancer.  The  Lonergans  were 
often  seen  at  the  Stork  Club  and  El  Mo- 
rocco, the  two  most  famous  New  York 
nightclubs  back  then,  and  their  names 
appeared  in  the  gossip  columns  from 
time  to  time.  They  were  fringe,  but  they 
were  pretty,  and  she  was  rich,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
her  husband  had  once  been  her  father's 
boyfriend  gave  them  a  sort  of  celebrity 
status  in  the  cafe-society  set  in  which 
they  moved. 

Wayne  Lonergan  came  from  a  middle- 
class  family  outside  of  Toronto.  He  attend- 
ed St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  was  taught  by  nuns  at  the  parochial 
school.  He  had  a  sister  and  a  brother,  and 
his  mother  was  four  times  a  patient  in  the 
Ontario  Mental  Hospital  in  Toronto.  His 
aunt,  who  spoke  for  the  family  after  the 
murder,  said  that  Wayne  had  always  been 
a  fine  boy  but  that  he  fell  into  bad  and  fast 
company  after  he  went  to  New  York  in  1938. 
She  said,  "We  told  him  that  crowd  and 
all  that  New  York  running  around  would 
only  result  in  trouble,"  but  he  wouldn't 
listen.  She  referred  to  his  wife  as  "that 
rich  girl  he  married."  None  of  the  family, 
she  said,  had  known  that  Wayne 
"lived  a  bisexual  life." 


a\ 


Lonergan  worked  as  a  chair  pu 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  193 
season,  when  the  fair  closed  down 
winter;  he  sold  lies  at  Abercrombie  Aliid 
He  was  one  of  those  young  men  i  u 
York  who  like  to  be  taken  care  of,  %\ 
had  the  kind  of  looks,  swagger,  and 
that  could  ensure  that  he  was.  "Cha 
the  key  word  here.  There  is  not  a 
who  remembers  him  who  does  not 
of  his  charm.  He  had  an  innate  ab  I 
make  himself  agreeable.  He  liked  gijpi 
he  liked  guys.  Pdch  girls  and  rich 
And  he  was  available,  under  the  rij 
cumstances.  At  the  world's  fair  he  m 
liam  O  Burton,  whom  he  pushed  < 
the  grounds  in  a  rented  rattan  ch 
wheels.  Chair  pushers  were  pick 
their  looks,  just  as  waiters  at  charit 
are  picked  today.  Lonergan  was  s 
three,  with  a  handsome  face  and 
guard's  body.  His  work  uniform  co 
of  khaki  shorts,  a  white  shirt  rolled  ufcv 
the  elbows,  and  a  pith  helmet.  Th  dc 
was  not  lost  on  William  O.  Burton 

Burton,  whose  family  had  chanj 
name  from  Bernheimer  in  1917  beca 
its  "Teutonic"  sound,  was  the  heir 
to  a  $7  million  brewing 
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i  three  with  the  body  of 
ju;ird.  on  a  trip  to  Florida. 
n  far  left:  his  wife, 
with  her  pet  dog, 
lit  1943,  the  year  Lonergan 
lied  her;  an  article  in  the 
I  Vir  York  Journal- American 
1  Snowing  Patricia  with  her 
1   lather,  William  O.  Burton, 
who  had  been  Lonergan's 
.  lo>er  before  her. 
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He  was  one  of 

those  young  men 

in  New  York 

who  like  to  be  taken 

care  of,  and  he  had 

the  kind  of  looks, 

swagger,  and  charm 

that  could  ensure 

that  he  was. 


Detectives  escort  Wayne  l.oncruan 
from  Police  I  leadquai  tcrs  in  Nc«  York  on 
October  2°,  1943.  utter  his  confession.  lm 
a  relaxed,  dapper  Lonergan,  phoioura 
a  wnr  hi  t w »>  before  the  murder. 
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It  was  immediately  clear  the 
murder  had  all  the  elements  of 
a  big  newspaper  story,   f 

Rich.  Young.  Beautiful.  Nude,    m 
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fortune.  In  today's  economy,  that  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  $70  million  range.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  more  than  enough  for  the 
Burtons  to  live  abroad  as  expatriates,  main- 
taining an  impressive  villa  in  the  South 
of  France— W.  Somerset  Maugham  was  a 
neighbor— and  a  yacht  big  enough  to  be 
able  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  For  diversion, 
Burton  painted  portraits  of  smart  people  in 
idle  poses,  but  painting  was  not  his  pas- 
sion. People  like  Wayne  Lonergan  were. 
After  the  murder,  one  newspaper  described 
Burton  as  a  "gay  artist."  He  was  dead  by 
then,  and  the  word  "gay"  in  those  days 
meant  one  thing  only:  joyous,  lively,  mer- 


ry—all of  which  he  apparently  was.  Yet 
somehow  the  paper  managed  to  convey  the 
more  recent  meaning  of  the  word  as  well. 

ot  long  after  they  made 
contact  at  the  fair,  Loner- 
gan became  Burton's  com- 
panion, the  polite  word  for 
a  kept  man  at  the  time, 
and  he  was  often  at  the 
Ritz  Tower  on  Park  Ave- 
nue and  57th  Street,  where  Burton  main- 
tained a  suite  during  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II.  Burton's  wife,  Lucille,  who  was 
known  as  Lou,  divorced  him,  charging  cru- 


elty. In  her  suit 
she  said  her  husband  had 
hurled  a  suitcase  at  her  in  San 
bastian,  thrown  her  down  a  stairc 
Paris,  and  knocked  her  against  a  stor 
in  Biarritz.  After  the  war  started,  I 
sent  his  yacht  back  to  the  United  ! 
loaded  down  with  family  posses 
which  included  a  prized  collection  c 
chalices.  When  the  yacht  arrived  ii 
York,  the  Corsican  crew  stole  the  cl 
and  bolted  with  them.  Burton  co 
even  report  the  theft  to  the  police,  bt 
he  had  been  trying  to  sneak  the  ch 
past  customs  without  declaring  ther 
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ae  Burtons'  daughter,  Patricia,  who  was 
etimes  called  Patsy,  hadn't  lived  in  the 
with  her  parents.  She  and  her  nanny 

in  the  guesthouse,  which  had  been 

over  especially  for  her.  A  Palm  Beach 
ity  lady,  who  wishes  not  to  be  named. 
imbers  Patsy  from  those  childhood 
in  the  South  of  France.  "We  lived  in 
ies.  and  the  Burtons  lived  in  Mou- 
The  Burtons  were  out  so  much.  Never 
:.  You  probably  heard  the  father  was 
Patsy  and  I  were  about  the  same  age, 
Ke  used  to  play  together.  She  was  an 
child.  She  was  very  nice  but  extreme- 
oiled.  One  time  she  showed  me  her 
ry.  She  was  about  12  or  13  at  the  time, 
s  incredible  that  a  child  should  have 
much  jewelry."  Patricia  loved  jewelry 

up  until  the  end.  Lying  about  in  the 
l  where  she  was  murdered  were  14 

set  with  emeralds,  jade,  rubies,  and 
onds,  seven  bracelets,  seven  dress  pins, 

pairs  of  earrings,  and  two  strings  of 
;e  pearls.  That  was  why  the  police 
/ere  certain  from  the  start  that  rob- 
;ry  was  not  the  motive. 


CRIME  SCENE 

The  house  at 
113  East  51st  Street, 
we,  where  Patricia 
rgan  was  strangled 
and  beaten  in  her 
h  triplex.  Right,  a 

tabloid  diagram 
e  murder  scene, 
dicating  Patsy's 

nude  body  on 
le  bed  and  the 
oody  path  left 

b>  the  killer. 


When  the  family  returned  to  New  York, 
Lucille  Burton  played  cards  in  the  after- 
noons with  Ruby  Schinasi,  a  well-known 
social  figure  of  the  period.  Ruby's  daugh- 
ter, who  was  then  called  Bubbles  Schinasi 
and  is  now  Leonora  Hornblow,  the  widow 
of  film  producer  Arthur  Hornblow,  still  re- 
members Patricia  vividly  and  fondly.  They 
played  together  in  New  York  and  did  glam- 
orous things  for  people  so  young.  "We 
knew  we  were  different  from  other  little 
girls,"  Mrs.  Hornblow  told  me  recently. 

Burton  died  before  his  boyfriend  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  but  he  had  already  bro- 
ken off  with  him,  and  in  all  probability 
he  would  have  disapproved  of  the  union. 
His  aspirations  for  his  daughter  and  only 
heir  were  aimed  far  higher  than  Wayne 
Lonergan,  although  it  had  been  Burton 
himself  who  brought  the  young  people 
together,  at  a  dinner  party  he  gave  in  a 
hotel  dining  room,  where  he  seated  them 
next  to  each  other.  Patricia  was  still  in 
her  late  teens,  but  quite  sophisticated. 
Having  grown  up  seeing  her  father  in  the 
company  of  handsome  young  men,  she 
totally  accepted  the  situation.  That  night 
at  dinner,  she  confessed  to  Lonergan  that 
she  had  always  longed  to  go  to  the  Stork 
Club.  Society  people  and  movie  stars  went 
there,  and  celebrities  such  as  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  Billy  Rose. 
It  was  written  up  almost  daily  by  Walter 
Winchell,  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  and  Cholly 
Knickerbocker  in  their  gossip  columns. 
There  were  balloon  nights  at  the  Stork, 
and  Sherman  Billingsley,  who  owned 
it,  gave  bottles  of  Sortilege  perfume  to 

4  his  favorite  debutantes.  Patricia  Burton 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  that  scene. 
Finally  her  father 
had  agreed  to 
t    take  her  there, 
r    she  said,  and  for 
the  occasion  he 
had  overdressed 
in  white  tie  and 
tails.  The  haughty 
maitre  d\  who  de- 
r    cided  who  got  past 
the  gold  chain  and 
■    who  didn't,  turned 
them  away.  That  mor- 
tifying experience  still 
embarrassed  her,  she 
told  Lonergan,  and  he 
was  touched  by  her 
r    story.  Right  then  and 
r    there,  he  led  her  out  of 
her  father's  party  and 
took  her  to  the  Stork  Club. 
where  the  maitre  d'  said. 
"Good  evening.  Mr.  Lon- 
ergan," and  opened  the  gold 
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chain.  They  had  a  drink.  They  had  a  dance. 
Then  they  returned  to  her  father's  party. 
As  grand  gestures  go,  this  was  a  pretty 
good  one,  guaranteed  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  a  worldly  young  lady. 


ayne  Lonergan  did 
not  confine  his  so- 
cial climbing  to  the 
Burtons.  Like  the 
character  Matt  Da- 
mon plays  in  The 
Talented  Mr.  Ripley, 


Lonergan  had  a  deep  yearning  to  be  ac- 


cepted by  people  on  a  higher  social  plane 
than  his.  Also  like  Ripley,  he  could  go  ei- 
ther way,  and  did.  What  is  amazing  about 
him  is  how  quickly  he  managed  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  so  many  of  the  groups 
that  made  up  New  York  society.  He  went 
to  opening  nights  on  Broadway  and  to 
dinners  at  '21'  with  Lucius  Beebe,  the  pre- 
eminent social  observer  of  his  day.  He 
played  squash  at  the  Princeton  Club.  He 
moved  between  cafe  society  and  the  high- 
est reaches  of  the  American  aristocracy. 

One  problem  with  writing  about  the 
very  rich  or  the  truly  swell  is  that  they 
never  want  their  names  used,  as  the  lady 
in  the  following  story  doesn't.  She  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  what  is  arguably 
America's  grandest  family,  whose  ances- 
tors were  the  kind  of  people  Edith  Whar- 
ton wrote  novels  about.  But  you'd  have  to 
know  that  about  her.  She  wouldn't  bring 
it  up.  Too  classy.  We  met  at  her  apartment 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  an  enormous 
John  Singer  Sargent-style  portrait  of  one 
of  those  ancestors  hangs  in  the  front  hall. 
We  had  tea  and  cookies  served  by  a  maid. 
My  hostess  has  about  her  an  old-fashioned 
elegance  that  has  gone  out  of  style  but  is 
still  very  stylish.  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  she  had  ever  been  acquainted  with 
Wayne  Lonergan. 

"Is  it  true  that  you  knew  him'.'"  I 
asked. 

"Darling,  I  went  to  bed  with  him."  she 
replied  forthrightly,  and  most  unexpected- 
ly. "1  knew  him  in  the  biblical  sense." 

When  we  stopped  laughing,  she  gave 
me  some  details.  She  had  been  only  14 
and  a  student  at  Brearley,  the  private 
school  in  New  York  for  girls  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  On  several  occasions  she  in- 
vited him  out  to  her  family's  estate  on 
Long  Island,  where  they  had  picnics  on 
the  beach  and  took  long  buggy  rid 
remember  making  the  lire,  and  the  fire- 
flies, and  my  brother  whom  I  called  to 
say  I  was  meeting  with  you  reminded 
me  that  he'd  cooked  the  steaks  on  a  prill 
Wayne  was  easj  to  he  with  and  so  sophis- 
ticated. The  word  for  him  is  'smooth    He 
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L.oncrgun  in  custody  before 
his  arraignment.  For  the  rest  of 
his  life,  he  would  insist  that 
the  New  York  police  had  coerced 
him  into  confessing. 


y^ 


One  reporter  wrote 
|e  only  bit  of  truth  ii 
the  whole  story  i 


I  me  to  the  Stork  Club,  and  he  was  such 
iod  dancer.  All  those  teenage  boys  I 
v  were  so  boring  and  terrible  and  only 
jd  about  ice  hockey  at  St.  Paul's.  Wayne 
playful  and  fun." 

How  would  a  person  from  such  a  rar- 
I  world  as  you  grew  up  in  ever  get  to 
t  a  person  like  Wayne  Lonergan?"  I 
d. 

[  met  him  through  Henry  Barclay,  an 
rman,"  she  replied.  "I  haven't  a  clue 
t  happened  to  Henry.  Probably  dead, 
rs  alive,  he'd  be  very  old  now.  After 
nurder,  my  father  was  absolutely  dis- 
fa  that  I  knew  Wayne  Lonergan.  He 
told  that  I'd  better  be  taken  out  of  the 
during  the  trial,  or  I  might  be  called 
witness.  I  was  whisked  out  of  Brear- 
md  sent  to  Sea  Island,  Georgia,  dur- 
le  trial." 

Miat  was  Wayne  like  in  bed?"  I  asked, 
ding  to  be  shown  the  door,  but  the 
was  not  affronted. 

~)h.  goodness,  I  hardly  remember," 
•eplied,  smiling.  "I  think  we  only  did 
ice.  I  think  he  probably  liked  it  better 
■her  way." 

ucille  Burton  didn't  approve 
of  her  daughter's  infatuation 
with  Lonergan.  She  disliked 
her  late  ex-husband's  boy- 

U  friend,  and  didn't  want  her 
daughter  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  She  wanted 
rto  have  a  society  debut  in  New  York, 
ie  took  her  out  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cal- 
ifornia, in  order  to  break  up 


lays  following  the  murder, 
ilrag  the  East  River  off 
rreet  in  search  of  Lonergan's 
I  R.C.A.F.  uniform, 
flit,  a  tabloid  photographer 
a  glimpse  of  Patsy's  j 

i  paternal  grandmother      X 
i  second  husband,  J 

kk  Housman.  f 


the  romance  and  in  the  hope  that  there 
she  would  meet  an  eligible  young  man 
from  her  own  background.  Lonergan  fol- 
lowed them, 'and  on  July  30,  1941,  the 
lovers  eloped  to  Las  Vegas.  When  the 
news  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  Wayne's  last  name  was  misspelled 
as  Larnagan.  Patricia,  who  had  a  trust  of 
$200,000  and  was  in  line  to  inherit  the  $7 
million  Bernheimer  brewing  fortune  after 
the  death  of  her  grandmother,  didn't  care 
that  her  husband  had  been  her  father's 
boyfriend.  On  the  contrary.  In  fact,  she 
was  widely  quoted  as  saying,  "If  he  was 
good  enough  for  my  father,  he's  good 
enough  for  me."  During  the  murder  trial, 
that  line  was  repeated  over  and  over. 

The  Lonergans  rented  an  apartment  at 
983  Park  Avenue.  They  had  a  butler,  a 
cook,  and  a  laundress,  and  soon  they  had 
a  baby  named  Wayne  Lonergan  Jr.  The 
infant  was  an  incidental  part  of  their  life, 
cared  for  mostly  by  a  nurse  named  Eliz- 
abeth Black  while  they  nightclubbed  until 
closing  time. 

In  those  days  society  people  played 
cards  in  the  afternoon  and  after  dinner— 
bridge  and  gin  rummy.  Lonergan  was 
good  at  both,  and  therefore  in  demand. 
Displeased  as  she  was  with  her  daugh- 
ter's marriage,  Lucille  Burton  nevertheless 
sometimes  pulled  her  son-in-law  in  when 
she  needed  a  fourth  for  her  afternoon 
bridge  games  with  Somerset  Maugham, 
with  whom  she  had  often  played  bridge 
when  they  were  Riviera  neighbors.  The 
famous  British  novelist  was  now  sitting 
out  the  war  in  a  suite  at  the  Ritz  Hotel 
when  he  wasn't  at  the  Long  Island  guest- 
house or  the  South  Carolina  plantation  of 
his  publisher  Nelson  Doubleday. 


There  are  still  a  few  people 
around  New  York  who  re- 
member Lonergan  from  be- 
fore the  murder,  when  he 
and  his  wife  moved  about  in 
cafe  society.  The  socialite 
producer  Billy  Livingston  is 
now  a  man  of  a  certain  age  and  very 
much  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  For 
years  he  was  identified  in  the  social  and 
theatrical  press  as  a  favorite  beau  of  Bren- 
da  Frazier,  probably  the  most  famous  of 
all  American  debutantes,  a  picture  of 
whom  in  her  1938  coming-out  year  was  on 
the  cover  of  Life.  Frazier's  every  move  was 
documented  in  the  press,  and  Billy  Liv- 
ingston was  always  at  her  side,  until  she 
ran  off  and  married  John  "Shipwreck" 
Kelly,  the  great  New  York  Giants  half- 
back. Billy  Livingston  knew  Wayne  and 
Patsy  Lonergan  briefly.  He  now  lives  only 
a  block  from  the  brownstone  at  313  East 
51st  Street  in  Manhattan  where  Patsy  took 
an  elegant  triplex  apartment  after  she  moved 
from  983  Park  Avenue.  The  neighbors  at 
983  had  complained  about  the  Lonergans' 
fights,  and  Patsy  also  needed  more  room 
for  the  baby  and  his  nurse.  It  was  in  this 
apartment,  in  the  section  of  New  York 
known  as  Beekman  Hill,  that  Wayne  Lon- 
ergan killed  Patsy.  Livingston  was  a  para- 
trooper, serving  in  New  Guinea,  at  the 
time  of  the  murder,  but  Dorothy  Kilgallen, 
who  covered  the  trial  for  the  New  York 
Journal-American,  kept  him  informed. 

These  days  Livingston  rarely  leaves 
his  cozy  East  Side  apartment,  with  its 
French  chairs,  multitudes  of  plants,  and 
two  yapping  dachshunds,  which  kept  in- 
terrupting his  stories  the  day  I  visited 
him.  He  is  a  great  raconteur  of  society 
and  theater  tales  from  the  30s,  40s,  and 
50s,  and  in  me  he  had  a  rapt  audience. 
He  told  how  he  had  to  costume  Myrna 
Loy  in  long  dresses  to  conceal  her  un- 
fortunate legs  when  she  appeared  in  his 


hi 


revival  of  dare  Boothe's  The  Women,  He  de- 
scribed Brenda  Frazier's  breakup  with  Ship 
wreck  Kelly,  and  he  told  a  hilarious  story 
about  ,i  blow  job  involving  Jimmy  Donahue, 
the  playboy  Woolworth  heir,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Windsor.  Then  we  got  to  the  Lonergans. 
He  had  met  them  playing  gin  rummy  in 
the  penthouse  of  the  late  actor  Kurt  Kasznar 
and  his  very  rich  first  wife,  Cornelia,  in  the 
Westbury  Hotel.  Livingston  recalled  Wayne 
as  having  great  charm,  but  he  remembered 
Patsy  less  fondly.  He  said  she  nagged  and 
nagged  Wayne  during  the  game,  ruining  it 
for  everyone,  and  these  were  people  who 
took  cards  very  seriously.  "She  was  pathetic. 
I  mean,  if  Wayne  hadn't  killed  her,  1  could 
have,"  he  said,  not  meaning  it  literally,  mere- 
ly as  a  way  of  expressing  his  exasperation  at 
how  spoiled  she  was.  "Wayne  was  having 
dalliances  during  the  marriage,"  he  added. 

Someone  else  who  remembers  Wayne  Lon- 
ergan  is  John  Galliher,  known  as  John- 
ny, who  is  now  and  has  been  for  decades 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  New  York 
society.  He  also  met  the  Lonergans  as  a 
couple  during  the  war,  when  he  was  an  en- 
sign on  a  ship  dry-docked  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  Even  back  then,  Galliher  knew 
all  the  right  people.  A  grand  English  lady 
named  Doris  Castlerosse,  who  was  a  vis- 
countess, invited  him  to  a  dinner  party  at 
Le  Pavilion,  the  finest  and  most  expensive 
restaurant  in  New  York  at  that  time  and  for 
many  years  afterward.  It  was  the  Christmas 
season.  The  host  was  a  man  named  John 
Harjes,  a  member  of  an  international  bank- 
ing family,  whose  social  lineage  was  impec- 
cable. There  was  a  family  home  in  Tuxedo 
Park,  an  exclusive  enclave  not  far  from  the 
city.  "His  mother  was  Mrs.  Seton  Porter," 
said  a  lady  I  know,  as  if  that  should  explain 
everything  about  his  background.  "The  scan- 
dal was  the  talk  of  Tuxedo." 

John  Harjes  had  a  great  affection  for 
Wayne  Lonergan,  who  had  been  an  usher  at 
his  wedding.  Harjes's  marriage  had  turned 
out  to  be  of  short  duration.  Wayne  and  Pa- 
tricia were  guests  at  the  Pavilion  dinner.  Gal- 
liher had  been  kept  late  at  the  navy  yard 
that  night  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  restaurant 
until  the  party  was  having  dessert.  When  he 
bent  down  to  kiss  his  English  lady  friend, 
he  accidentally  knocked  over  a  glass  of  red 
wine  onto  the  tablecloth,  whereupon  Harjes 
said  petulantly  to  the  viscountess,  "Your 
friend  is  not  only  late,  but  clumsy."  It  was  an 
embarrassing  moment  for  Galliher,  who  did 
not  know  Harjes.  Doris  Castlerosse  rose  with 
a  glass  of  creme  de  menthe,  said,  "Merry 
Christmas,  everybody,"  and  poured  the  green 
liqueur  over  the  spilled  red  wine,  thereby 
turning  the  awkward  moment  into  a  joke. 
Meanwhile,  a  young  man  across  the  table 
from  Galliher  leaned  over,  squeezed  his 
-boulder,  and  handed  him  a  glass  of  cognac, 
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as  if  to  say.  "Don't  mind  about  our  host." 
The  young  man  was.  of  course,  Wayne  Lon- 
ergan, in  a  typical  moment,  "He  was  intent 
to  charm,"  said  Galliher  to  me  recently.  In 
Harjes's  placement,  Galliher  was  seated  next 
to  Patricia  Lonergan.  Continuing  her  habit 
of  sharing  intimacies  with  dinner  partners 
she'd  never  met,  Patricia  told  Galliher  that 
their  host  liked  her  husband  very  much  and 
gave  him  very  expensive  presents.  But  she 
didn't  seem  to  mind.  In  fact,  she  told  Galli- 
her that  Harjes  always  gave  her  smaller  pres- 
ents at  the  same  time,  which  she  loved. 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner,  Galliher  remem- 
bered, Harjes  had  called  his  butler  at  home 
and  told  him  to  bring  Harjes's  dogs  down  to 
the  restaurant  so  that  he  could  walk  them. 
In  time,  this  same  butler,  whose  name  was 
Emill  Peters,  would  become  an  important 
witness  in  the  murder  case,  when  he  exposed 
as  a  lie  Wayne  Lonergans  shocking  alibi  of 
what  he  had  been  doing  in  Harjes's  apart- 
ment at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed. 

At  the  height  of  the  war,  when  every  fit 
male  was  proudly  going  into  the  service 
to  fight  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese,  it 
was  an  embarrassment  not  to  be  in  uni- 
form. Lonergan  was  called  up  twice  for  the 
American  army  but  was  turned  down  each 
time  because  of  his  homosexuality,  a  fact 
that  came  out  before  his  trial. 

The  Lonergan  marriage  was  doomed  from 
the  start,  but  Wayne  didn't  want  it  to  end.  He 
certainly  didn't  want  to  give  up  someone  who 
was  due  to  inherit  $7  million  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  He  knew  enough  about  odds  to 
realize  that  such  an  opportunity  would  not 
come  his  way  again.  Although  Patricia  said 
she  wanted  a  divorce,  he  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  idea.  They  separated  in  July  1943. 

Patsy  had  become  socially  aggressive. 
She  wanted  her  datebook  to  be  filled  with 
engagements.  She  liked  going  out  every 
night  and  was  always  happy  in  nightclubs. 
She  knew  how  to  wangle  invitations  to  par- 
ties to  which  she  hadn't  been  asked.  She 
had  what  was  known  in  those  days  as  a 
hollow  leg,  meaning  she  was  able  to  drink 
prodigious  amounts  of  liquor  without  get- 
ting drunk,  or  so  she  thought.  The  tennis 
pro  at  her  club  said  she  sometimes  didn't 
wear  panties  under  her  tennis  dress. 

Figuring  that  she  would  be  less  likely  to 
divorce  him  if  he  was  in  uniform,  Wayne 
returned  to  Toronto  and  joined  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  as  a  cadet,  neither  ask- 
ing nor  telling,  that  time  around,  about  the 
other  part  of  his  life.  Patricia  agreed  to  post- 
pone the  divorce  until  after  the  war,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  were  both  free  to  go  out 
with  other  people.  However,  rich  girl  that 
she  was,  she  immediately  changed  her  will, 
in  which  Wayne  was  a  beneficiary.  In  the 
new  will,  Wayne  was  removed  and  their  year- 
old  son  was  named  as  her  heir. 


Patricia  started  going  out  with  an      P 
count  named  Mario  Ln/o  Gat  » 
Alter  the  murder,  Gabellini,  who  w    iai 
early  suspect,  described  himself  to  the  ,i|IJ 
as  a  decorator,  although  he  was  not  lii 
the  membership  of  the  Association  O 
rior  Decorators.  Twenty  years  older  th 
tricia,  the  count  had  been  divorced 
and  he  didn't  have  any  money.  Thei 
romance  could  be  seen  as  a  preview  o 
her  life  might  have  turned  out  to  be 
prey  of  a  siring  of  fortune  hunters. 

Patricia  flirted  on  the  dance  floor 
Morocco  one  night  with  a  handsom 
rine  officer  named  Peter  Elser,  anc 
danced  with  him  when  he  cut  in  on 
gry  Gabellini.  Elser  had  been  a  Hi 
football  star,  and  was  considered  a 
catch  in  New  York,  the  kind  of  man  h 
ents  would  have  approved  of  wholeh< 
ly.  Patricia  made  a  date  with  him  for  c 
on  the  following  Sunday  night,  which 
out  to  be  the  night  of  the  day  of  her  i 
On  Saturday,  October  23,  the  last 
of  her  life,  she  went  out  to  dinner   ih 
Count  Gabellini  and  another  coupl 
then  made  the  rounds  of  the  night 
ending  up  at  the  Stork  Club,  when 
stayed  until  four  in  the  morning,  cl  Bl 
time.  Gabellini  later  said  they  had  d    Has 
at  the  Stork  "until  the  last  drop  of  m    i- 
He  told  the  papers  Patricia  had  bee 
very  gay  mood,  and  friends  of  his  1 
that  the  two  of  them  had  been  enj   p 
which  they  had  not.  Even  after  the 
closed,  they  were  still  not  ready  to 
a  night.  They  went  on  to  someone's 
ment  for  more  drinks.  Gabellini 
dropped  Patricia  off  at  her  apartmt 
6:30  A.M.  She  went  straight  to  her 
room,  where  she  took  off  her  mink 
and  string  of  pearls  and  black  dres 
girdle  and  bra  and  shoes  and  stoc  '"ii 
and  fell  naked  on  top  of  the  covers  c 
oversize  Second  Empire-style  bed.  She 
check  on  her  son,  who  was  asleep  i 
next  room  with  his  nanny,  Elizabeth  I 
Black  was  a  wonderful  nanny,  appar 
but  she  happened  to  be  hard  of  hearii 
she  was  unaware  of  the  violent  scene 
tricia's  room  a  few  hours  later. 

Wayne  Lonergan  was  in  New  Yo  |]}j 
his  R.C.A.F.  uniform,  that  we< 
on  a  48-hour  pass.  Patricia  knew  hi 
coming,  but  she  had  made  no  pla  m™, 
see  him.  He  reportedly  knew  that  sh< 
cut  him  out  of  her  will.  On  Saturd; 
went  to  F  A.  O  Schwarz  and  bou 
toy  elephant  for  his  son.  He  had  am 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  apartment  ( 
friend  John  Harjes.  Harjes  was  aw  ^ 
the  country  for  the  weekend,  but  his  i\ 
ler,  Emill  Peters,  was  on  duty.  Sati,Mll 
night,  while  Patricia  was  doing  the 
with  Count  Gabellini,  Lonergan  atte 
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roadway  musical  hit  of  the  season, 
huh  oj  Venus  by  Kurt  Weill.  S.  J. 
Kin   and  Ogden  Nash,  and  starring 

Martin    in   the  company  of  a  re- 

sepa rated  stage  actress  named  Jean 
iy  Jaburg,  who  was  a  friend  of  Har- 
od  lived  in  the  same  building.  Jean 
iy  went  backstage  to  see  a  girlfriend 
as  in  the  production.  Later,  Loner- 
Bs  quoted  as  saying  that  the  show 

as  good  as  the  critics  had  said  it 
ifter  I  he  theater,  they  had  supper  at 
I  Club,  and  then  they  went  to  the 
ingel  for  more  drinks.  He  had  three 

and  sodas  at  '21'  and  three  more 
Blue  Angel.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
Miergan  took  Mrs.  Jaburg 
o  her  apartment  at  four 
le  told  the  police  that  he 
ssed  her  good  night  and 
a  date  to  have  lunch  the 
ay  at  the  Plaza  hotel. 
hours  later  he  called  for 
Peters  to  bring  him  some 
bled  eggs— obviously  in 
to  establish  that  he  had 
the  night  in  the  Harjes 
tent.  The  butler  told  the 

that  he  had  demanded 
jakfast  in  a  loud  voice 
/as  very  nasty."  Lonergan 
;at  the  eggs.  He  wrapped 
i  a  napkin  and  hid  them 
ireau  drawer,  where  they 
ater  found.  He  took  a 
iit  from  Harjes's  closet 
t  a  note: 

'hank  you  so  much  for  the 
your  flat.  Due  to  a  slight 
mistaken  trust,  I  lost  my 
i  and  borrowed  a  jacket 
■users  from  you.  I  will  re- 
on  my  arrival  in  Toronto, 
you  up  and  tell  you  about 
s,  Wayne 

ergan  cut  his  bloodstained  uniform 
lall  pieces  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
them  into  his  powder-blue  R.C.A.F. 
?ag,  which  he  weighted  down  with 
the  dumbbells  Harjes  used  for  exer- 
The  butler  saw  him  leave  the  apart- 
'ith  the  bundle.  Lonergan  walked  to 
>t  River  and  dumped  the  duffel  bag 
it  some  point  he  bought  Max  Fac- 
ndation  makeup  from  Max  Levin- 
Iruggist,  on  First  Avenue,  presumably 
r  scratches  on  his  face.  He  kept  his 
late  at  the  Plaza  with  Jean  Murphy 
who  brought  along  her  nine-year- 
ild.  She  recalled  later  that  Wayne 
t  been  in  uniform  at  lunch.  She  did 
lember  seeing  scratches  on  his  face 
ck.  Early  that  evening,  still  wearing 
s  suit,  Lonergan  took  a  plane  to 
),  where  he  went  to  the  apartment 
end. 


Patricia  Lonergan  led  the  kind  of  life 
where  she  sometimes  stayed  out  all 
night  and  slept  all  day,  so  it  did  not  seem 
unusual  to  the  nanny  or  to  Lucille  Burton 
that  she  did  not  emerge  from  her  room  all 
day  Sunday.  That  night  she  had  a  dinner 
date  with  Peter  Elser,  the  Marine  captain 
she  had  flirted  with  at  El  Morocco.  Late 
that  day,  Lucille  Burton  spoke  with  Elser 
from  Patsy's  apartment  and  asked  him  to 
come  over.  Elser  removed  the  hinges  from 
the  door  of  Patricia's  bedroom,  which  was 
locked.  Sprawled  on  the  bed  was  her 
naked  body.  There  were  signs  of  a  terrific 
struggle  in  the  blood-spattered  room,  and 
a  trail  of  blood  marked  the  path  the  mur- 
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Lucille  Burton.  Patsy's  mother,  left,  and 

Elizabeth  Black,  the  Lonergan 

baby's  nanny,  leave  court  after  testifying  at 

Wayne  Lonergan's  murder  trial, 

March  23,  1944. 


derer  had  taken  through  the  other  door 
out  into  the  hall.  Two  bloody  candlesticks 
were  found  on  the  bed.  Bits  of  human  flesh 
were  found  under  Patricia's  long,  well- 
manicured  fingernails,  apparently  scratched 
from  her  attacker's  body  as  she  fought  for 
her  life. 

Soon  the  place  was  swarming  with  de- 
tectives. It  was  immediately  clear  that  the 
murder  had  all  the  elements  of  a  big  news- 
paper story.  Rich.  Young.  Beautiful.  Nude. 
Patricia's  address  book  had  300  names  in 
it,  and  her  datebook  was  filled  with  her  so- 
cial engagements.  The  police  found  Count 
Gabellini  in  short  order.  He  had  been  the 


last  one  to  see  her  alive,  when  he  brought 
her  home  from  the  clubs  at  6:30  a.m.  They 
put  him  in  jail,  and  he  didn't  have  bail 
money.  Luckily  for  him,  he  had  told  the  taxi 
driver  to  wait  when  he  delivered  Patricia  to 
her  house.  She  had  made  it  clear  there  was 
to  be  no  sex  that  morning,  so  he  simply 
dropped  her  off  at  the  door  and  then 
hopped  back  into  the  cab.  He  even  treated 
the  cabdriver  to  a  cup  of  coffee  in  an  all- 
night  diner  across  from  his  apartment.  The 
driver  promptly  came  forward  to  his  rescue. 
Every  paper  carried  a  picture  of  the 
count  looking  grief-stricken,  and  he  played 
his  big  moment  to  the  hilt.  He  said  that 
he  knew  Wayne  Lonergan  and  that  the 
three  of  them  had  gone  out  to 
the  clubs  together  a  few  weeks 
previously,  when  Wayne  was  in 
New  York  on  a  pass.  He  said, 
"Wayne  does  a  better  rhumba 
than  I  do,  and  I  dance  a  better 
tango." 

There  may  have  been  a  war 
raging  in  Europe  and  the  Pacif- 
ic, but  for  days  the  Lonergan 
case  hogged  the  front  pages. 
Money,  looks,  and  sex  had  the 
same  mesmerizing  effect  on  the 
public  50  years  ago  as  they  do 
today.  I  was  a  teenager  in  board- 
ing school  at  the  time,  and  I  re- 
member risking  expulsion  every 
afternoon  by  sneaking  into  the 
town  of  New  Milford,  Connecti- 
cut, during  sports  period  to  read 
the  latest  accounts  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  and  the  New 
York  Journal-American  at  the  lo- 
cal drugstore.  Lonergan  was  tak- 
en into  custody  by  the  Toronto 
police  the  day  after  his  wife's 
body  was  found.  A  Detective 
Captain  Mulholland  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "We  picked  up  Loner- 
gan in  the  apartment  of  a  friend  on  Bloor 
Street.  He  admitted  being  in  New  York  Sun- 
day and  said  he  took  the  7:30  plane  out.  ar- 
riving back  in  Toronto  at  11:30.  He  had 
scratches  on  his  face  and  neck.  It  looked  as 
if  he  had  been  in  some  kind  of  a  scrape." 

"Isn't  it  a  fact  thai  both  you  and  your  wife 
haw  been  living  abnormal  lives  and  that 
you  had  a  violent  disagreement'.'" 

"We  never  had  a  violent  disagreement." 
"Do  you  always  take  everything  in  such  a 
cold  manner?" 
"1  suppose  so." 

—Detective  Sergeant  Harris  of  the 
Toronto  police,  questioning  Lonergan. 

Lonergan  was  held  in  the  Toronto  jail  for 
55  hours  before  being  turned  ovei  to 
New  York  assistant  district  attorncv  John 
Loehr  and  a  couple  of  detectives  for  the 
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journey  back.  He  was  taken  oil' the  train  in 
1  cii  I  rie  foi  failure  to  have  proper  papers 
to  cross  the  border.  The  group  then  (lew 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ( lity. 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  hit's  murder, 
absolutely  nothing,"  Lonergan  declared  on 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  smiling  and  waving 
to  the  photographers.  "I  want  lo  be  at  her 
funeral,  and  1  want  lo  see  our  baby" 

1  le  didn't  get  to  her  funeral.  His  wile  had 
already  been  buried  by  her  mother  in  a  pri- 
vate ceremony.  Lucille  Burton  didn't  need  to 
wait  for  a  jury  to  tell  her  thai  her  son-in-law 
was  her  daughter's  murderer.  He  did  not  get 
to  see  his  baby  either.  The  child  was  put  in 
the  custody  of  his  grandmother,  and  in  time 
his  name  was  changed  legally  from  Wayne 
Lonergan  Jr.  to  William  Anthony  Burton. 

Lonergan  lied  inventively,  apparently  with- 
out embarrassment.  The  alibi  he  gave 
for  his  whereabouts  at  the  time  of  his  wife's 
murder  was  so  audacious  that  the  Toronto 
police  at  first  believed  him.  "A  guilty  man 
would  never  offer  an  alibi  so  degrading,"  one 
officer  said  to  the  press.  In  New  York,  even 
the  most  hardened  cops  were  shocked  by  his 
salacious  story;  they  passed  it  on  to  the  re- 
porters of  the  tabloid  papers,  who  ran  with 
the  lurid  lies,  keeping  the  story  on  the  front 
pages.  Syd  Boehm,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Journal-American,  wrote,  "He's  lying. 
The  only  bit  of  truth  in  the  whole  story  is 
that  he  admits  that  he  is  a  degenerate."  Oth- 
er newspapers  described  him  as  "depraved" 
and  "sex-twisted,"  and  one  said  that  he  gave 
"boastful  descriptions  of  his  degeneracy." 

Lonergan  said  that  he  had  picked  up  an 
American  soldier  on  the  street  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  taken  him  to  the  Upper 
East  Side  apartment  of  John  Harjes.  He  ex- 
plained away  the  scratches  on  his  face  and 
neck  by  saying  that  they  had  been  inflicted  in 
a  fight  when  the  soldier  tried  to  rob  him, 
even  though  the  clawlike  traces  could  have 
been  made  only  by  long  pointed  fingernails. 
He  stated  that  the  soldier's  name  was  Mau- 
rice Worcester,  and  that  he  had  awakened  to 
see  him  stealing  his  R.C.A.F.  uniform  and 
$100  in  cash.  It  wasn't  smart  of  Lonergan  to 
be  rude  to  the  butler  that  morning,  or  to 
have  made  up  the  name  Maurice  Worcester, 
for  there  happened  to  be  such  a  person.  The 
butler  denied  that  there  had  been  any  Amer- 
ican soldier  spending  the  night  at  the  Harjes 
apartment,  and  an  indignant  man  named 
Maurice  Worcester,  recently  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  appeared  from 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  with  proof  that  he 
had  not  been  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  and  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  Wayne  Lonergan,  about  whom  he  went 
on  to  speak  with  contempt  to  the  press. 


The  New  York  police  grilled  Lonergan 
relentlessly  for  2<  horns,  with  onlj   ihorl 
breaks  and  not  much  food.  Fot  a  long  time 

he  stuck  to  his  lies,  but  once  his  alibi  was 
exposed  as  fraudulent  and  the  police  con- 
fronted  him  with   fingerprints  taken  from 

the   bloody  candlesticks  in   the  bed in 

where  his  wile's  body  had  been  discovered, 
he  broke  down  and  confessed  in  great  de- 
tail. He  said  that  he  had  gone  lo  Patricia's 
apartment  at  8:45  on  that  Sunday  morning. 
He  knocked  on  her  bedroom  door,  and  she 
let  him  in.  Then  she  returned  to  her  bed.  In 
a  statement  leaked  to  the  press—which  did 
not  quite  match  Lonergan's  confession  as  it 
was  read  at  the  trial  months  later— he  re- 
ported their  conversation  in  a  faux  Somer- 
set Maugham  manner. 

Lonergan:  I  understand  you're  the  belle  of  El 

Morocco. 
Patricia:  Your  behavior  hasn't  been  so  good 

either. 
Lonergan:  Where's  the  baby? 
Patricia:  The  baby's  in  bed,  and  don't  dis- 
turb him.  You'll  have  to  come  back  later. 
Lonergan:  I  can't  come  back  later.  I  have  a 

lunch  date  with  a  girl. 
Patricia:  Why  don't  you  have  lunch  with 

me? 
Lonergan:  I  can't.  This  is  a  previous  date, 

and  I  must  keep  it. 
Patricia:    You   know,    I'm   amazed.    I    can't 

control  my  men  friends  anymore. 

As  he  turned  away  to  get  his  overseas 
cap  from  the  dresser,  he  said,  Patricia  told 
him,  "You're  not  going  to  see  the  baby 
again,  ever." 

"I  lost  my  head,"  Lonergan  said.  His 
baby  was  his  only  link  to  the  fortune  that 
was  eluding  him.  He  picked  up  a  brass-and- 
onyx  candlestick  from  the  dresser  and 
struck  Patricia  on  the  head  with  it.  It  broke, 
and  he  picked  up  the  other  of  the  pair  and 
struck  her  again.  She  managed  to  get  out  of 
bed,  fighting  and  kicking  for  her  life.  He 
grabbed  her  and  choked  her  as  she  clawed 
at  his  face.  He  said  he  figured  that  it  had 
taken  "several  minutes,  about  three  min- 
utes," for  her  to  die.  He  said  he  was  horri- 
fied by  the  blood  from  her  head  all  over  the 
place  and  on  his  gloves  and  the  front  of  his 
uniform.  Later,  he  would  say  that  the  con- 
fession had  been  coerced  out  of  him,  but  it 
did  not  sound  that  way  from  the  transcript. 

Wayne  Lonergan  was  probably  the  best- 
looking  degenerate  ever  to  go  on  trial 
for  murder  in  the  history  of  the  New  York 
court  system.  People  couldn't  get  enough  of 
him.  They  lined  up  each  day  of  the  trial  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  when  he  arrived 
from  his  cell  in  the  New  York  jail  known  as 
the  Tombs.  His  calm  demeanor  was  con- 
stantly remarked  upon  in  the  press.  Judge 
John  J.  Freschi  deplored  the  "morbid  cu- 
riosity" the  case  was  attracting.  Dorothy  Kil- 


gallen,  who  would  become  nation! 
mous  a  decade  latei  when  she  was  J  i 
elist  on  the  hugely  successful  televisiok 
show  What's  My  Line',  was  not  onlyli 
the  great  gossip  columnists  of  her  1 
also  a  noted  crime  and  trial  reporters 
lather  had  been  before  her.  She  wrotA 
column  just  before  the  trial  began  thfU 
ergan's  lawyer,  the  prominent  defensp 
ney  Edward  V.  Brodenck,  intended  ■ 
Ibid  the  whole  unsavory  past  of  Bill  |r 
the  slain  girl's  father,"  meaning  that  I 
going  to  spill  the  beans  on  how  a  niap 
man  from  Toronto  had  been  seducl 
debauched  by  a  rich  dirty  old  man  wl) 
pened  to  be  the  victim's  father.  Of  LA 
himself,  Kilgallen  wrote:  "Roman  evm 
file,  big  shoulders,  long  white  bep 
hands.  He  looks  like  a  college  boy,  pi 
a  football  player. ...  He  looks  as  littW 
murderer  as  anyone  in  the  court  roorl 

But  no  one  doubted  that  those  Ion* 
beautiful  hands  had  killed  Patricia  m 
gan.  Pleading  poverty,  at  first  the  ■ 
cafe-society  figure  was  assigned  thiol 
ty  lawyers,  but  he  soon  fired  two  ol 
when  a  mysterious  male  benefactor  k 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  the  third.  I  ■ 
Broderick.  Broderick  was  like  a  bl 
defending  his  client.  Loud  and  obnli 
he  was  soon  threatened  with  conteft 
court.  In  his  opening  statement,  he  sal 
he  would  prove  that  Lonergan  haA 
"the  victim  of  double  dealing,  doubl™ 
ing,  and  double  talk."  He  suggest* 
Mrs.  Lonergan's  death  had  been  caul 
a  whiskey  bottle  in  a  nightclub  15  hot! 
lier.  He  called  her  a  drunk. 

Lonergan  listened  without  flincm 
the  prosecutor  described  the  bloodw 
scene  to  the  jury.  When  he  was  ha 
picture  of  his  dead  wife  with  her  arl 
raised  "as  if  to  ward  off  the  blows  tha 
wrenching  the  breath  of  life  from  her  li 
he  stared  at  it  long  and  hard,  but  not  I 
er  of  emotion  showed  on  his  face.  Syd  ■ 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Joumal-Amerkm 
Lonergan  was  dressed  in  a  consenB 
tailored  blue  suit,  double-breasted  I 
quiet  pinstripe,  a  blue  polka-dot  \m 
polished  black  shoes.  Ever  since  hA 
stint  at  Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  Lonergl 
always  known  the  right  thing  to  wJ 
every  occasion.  "He  looked  like  theB 
man-about-town,  accustomed  to  the  I 
of  the  nourishing  juices  of  Cafe  Socie« 
according  to  Boehm. 

Broderick  portrayed  Lonergan  as  tff 
tim  rather  than  the  offender  in  a  tm 
of  love  and  frustration,  and  insistel 
Lonergan's  confession  had  been  obtail 
methods  that  included  "allowing  the! 
dant  to  go  hungry  for  a  lengthy  periql 
ing  him  with  brandy,  and  pyramiding 
ries  of  petty  discomforts."  He  foughfl 
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keep  the  confession  from  being  read  to 
jury,  but  he  lost.  He  tried  to  put  the 
me  on  Count  Gabellini,  to  no  avail.  He 
d  to  keep  the  jury  from  considering  first- 
I  second-degree-murder  charges,  and  lost 
in.  Lonergan  did  not  take  the  stand— it 
;  his  right  not  to— and  one  alternate  juror 
ught  that  that  had  reflected  badly  on 
i.  When  Jean  Murphy  Jaburg  appeared 
i  witness  for  the  defense,  she  complained 
die  press  that  the  publicity  associating 
with  Lonergan  had  ruined  her  stage  ca- 

I  She  said  she  had  been  up  for  three 
tson  Broadway,  and  they  all  fell  through, 
["he  trial  lasted  10  days.  In  his  closing 
jmeni.  Broderick  described  Lonergan 
i  simple  country  boy  whose  confession 

been  wrung  from  him  af- 
he  had  been  made  drunk 
was  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
even  picked  up  a  candle- 
!c  and  struck  himself  on  the 
d  with  it  to  show  its  ineffec- 
ness  as  a  murder  weapon, 
said  that  four  people  con- 
ted  with  the  trial  should  be 
to  prison,  and  he  named  the 
ict  attorney,  two  assistant  dis- 
:  attorneys,  and  the  detec- 
who  had  questioned  Loner- 
during  the  confession.  It  was 
closing  argument  of  a  de- 
e  attorney  who  realizes  he  is 
ig  to  lose  his  case. 

II  the  prosecution's  closing  an- 
ient, Assistant  District  Attor- 
Jacob  Grumet  called  Lonergan 
rutal  cold-blooded  killer"  who 
lid  die  in  the  electric  chair 
;he  "deliberate  and  premedi- 
d"  murder  of  his  wife.  He 
nded  the  jury  that  while  Lon- 
n's  wife's  battered  dead  body 
n  her  apartment,  he  was  hav- 

lunch  at  the  Plaza  with  Jean  Murphy 
irg.  He  called  him  a  parasite  who  "lied 
lied  and  lied —  He  stooped  to  the  lowest 
hs  of  degradation  in  telling  his  lies."  Dur- 
he  closing  arguments,  Lonergan  sat  com- 
ity immobile  in  his  chair,  arms  crossed 
lis  chest  in  "yogi-like  rigidity,"  as  one  re- 
er  wrote.  The  extent  of  his  muscular  con- 
fascinated  spectators  in  the  courtroom. 

ver  the  years,  the  Lonergan  case  has  at- 
tracted a  cult  following,  and  the  lascivi- 
tales  that  have  always  been  a  part  of  the 
are  still  repeated  in  graphic  detail.  One 
he  great  disappointments  in  writing 
Jt  Lonergan  today  has  been  the  discov- 
Jiat  the  most  persistent  and  erotic  part 
le  murder  legend  turns  out  not  to  be 
I  It  was  invariably  told  that  Lonergan 
maintained  that  Patsy,  while  performing 
al  act  of  fellatio  on  him,  had  almost  bit- 
ais  penis  off,  which  had  caused  him  to 


grab  the  candlestick  and  strike  her.  Billy 
Livingston  told  me  he  knew  someone  who 
claimed  to  have  seen  a  photograph  of  Lon- 
ergan's  injured  member,  but  he  had  not  seen 
it  himself.  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the 
photographs  of  him  after  his  arrest  in  Toron- 
to, smiling  and  waving  to  the  cameras,  to 
suggest  that  he  was  in  excruciating  pain 
down  below.  But  as  defenses  go,  it  could 
have  been  a  brilliant  one.  Years  later  Count 
Gabellini  told  Hamilton  Darby  Perry  for  his 
book  A  Chair  for  Wayne  Lonergan  that  he 
thought  Lonergan  was  already  in  the  apart- 
ment when  he  delivered  Patsy  home  at  6:30 
in  the  morning.  There  is  no  record  of  Loner- 
gan's  movements  from  the  time  he  dropped 
off  Jean  Murphy  Jaburg  at  4  a.m.  until  he 
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called  John  Harjes's  butler  and  ordered 
scrambled  eggs  at  10  A.M.  Gabellini  told  Per- 
ry that  Patsy  had  shooed  him  away  abruptly, 
as  if  she  knew  someone  was  inside. 

The  bitten-penis  story  had  a  certain  plau- 
sibility. Patsy  was  nude  and  drunk  after  12 
hours  of  drinking  at  the  clubs,  and  Wayne, 
in  his  R.C.A.F.  uniform,  was  half-drunk, 
ready  to  settle  some  scores  but  also  reach,  as 
usual,  for  a  little  action.  We  know  he  didn't 
fully  undress,  because  Patsy's  blood  splat- 
tered over  his  uniform  when  he  struck  her 
with  the  candlestick.  It  certainly  wasn't  the 
kind  of  story  Lonergan  would  have  been  too 
embarrassed  to  tell  about  himself,  and  Brod- 
erick would  hardly  have  been  shy  about  us- 


ing it.  If  it  had  been  true,  Lonergan  could 
very  easily  have  been  found  not  guilty  by  the 
all-male  jury,  but  the  fellatio  version  ap- 
peared neither  in  the  confession  nor  in  the 
court  transcript. 

On  March  31,  1944,  after  deliberating 
nine  hours  and  39  minutes,  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree.  "There  is  no  question  that 
Lonergan  murdered  his  wife,"  an  alternate 
juror  told  reporters.  "But  I  think  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  he  did  not  premeditate  it.  I  don't 
think  he  went  to  see  his  wife  for  the  purpose 
of  murdering  her.  I  think  he  went  to  have  an 
understanding  with  her.  They  got  into  an  ar- 
gument, and  he  simply  lost  his  head." 
Lonergan  was  sentenced  to  35  years  to 
life  in  prison,  and  a  crowd  of  be- 
tween 400  and  500  people  gath- 
ered to  see  him  get  into  the  car 
that  took  him  from  the  Tombs 
to  Sing  Sing.  The  Stork  Club 
and  El  Morocco  were  forever  be- 
hind him.  He  told  a  probation 
officer,  "I  did  not  murder  my 
wife.  I  am  innocent.  The  so- 
called  confession  was  false."  At 
Sing  Sing,  he  was  assigned  a  cell 
in  the  lifers'  block.  His  mother- 
in-law,  Lucille  Burton,  who  an- 
nounced that  she  would  legally 
adopt  the  22-month-old  Loner- 
gan baby,  made  it  known  that 
she  considered  the  verdict  too 
lenient.  "I  thought  it  would  be 
murder  in  the  first  degree,"  she 
said  to  the  papers.  In  other 
words,  she  had  wanted  him  to 
get  the  chair. 
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n  prison,  Lonergan  enjoyed 
the  sort  of  celebrity  certain 
high-profile  killers  achieve  among 
the  other  inmates.  The  glam- 
our attached  to  the  case  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  publicity  he  had  received  pre- 
ceded him  and  lingered  on.  His  charm 
worked  for  him  in  prison  just  as  it  had  in 
life.  He  was  spared  the  hard  labor  that  was 
the  lot  of  ordinary  prisoners  and  got  rela- 
tively cushy  desk  jobs  in  the  purchasing  of- 
fice and  the  mailroom.  There  is  very  little 
information  about  him  during  the  years  he 
spent  in  prison,  but  by  all  accounts  he  was 
a  model  prisoner.  He  was  always  aware 
that  his  35-year  sentence  could  be  reduced 
to  22  years  on  the  grounds  of  good  behav- 
ior, and  he  behaved.  Eventually  he  was 
transferred  from  Sing  Sing  to  Clinton  Prison 
in  Dannemora,  New  York.  Through  it  all. 
he  continued  to  proclaim  his  innocence  to 
anyone  who  would  listen 

In  the  exercise  yard  at  Dannemora.  he 
ran  into  a  300-pound  con  man  known  as 
Big  Mizo.  whom  he  had  known  briefh  when 
they  were  both  in  the  Tombs  in  New  Vork 
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during  the  trial.  Big  Mi/o  believed  his  story, 
or  said  he  did.  They  both  realized  that  if  the 
verdict  could  be  appealed  and  his  innocence 
proved,  he  would  be  eligible  for  one-third  of 
ins  slam  wife's  fortune,  lor  they  had  still  been 
husband  and  wife  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 
The  fact  that  1'atncia  had  specifically  disin- 
herited him  seemed  not  to  be  a  factor.  Big 
Mizo,  who  got  out  of  prison  before  Loner- 
gan  did,  set  about  acting  as  his  representa- 
tive in  establishing  a  claim  on  Patricia's  es- 
tate. Calling  himself  a  confidential  law  clerk, 
he  enlisted  the  aid  of  a  female  lawyer  named 
Frances  Kahn,  who  tried  to  persuade  the 
courts  to  throw  out  Lonergan's  confession 
and  conviction,  and  who  demanded  Loner- 
gan's one-third  share  of  the  estate.  But  noth- 
ing ever  happened.  Lonergan  didn't  win  an 
appeal,  and  he  never  got  any  money. 

On  December  2,  1965,  after  22  years  in 
prison,  Wayne  Lonergan  was  released 
from  Dannemora  for  good  behavior.  He  was 
given  a  prison-issue  suit  and  a  fedora  and 
was  deported  to  Canada  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  he  never  return  to  the  United 
States,  except  with  the  permission  of  U.S. 
authorities  in  connection  with  legal  appeals. 
By  the  time  of  his  release,  his  son,  who  was 
then  23,  had  long  been  the  possessor  of  a 
new  name,  had  graduated  from  a  tony  prep 
school  and  Harvard  University,  and  had 
come  into  the  Bernheimer  brewery  fortune, 
which  had  increased  in  value  from  $7  mil- 
lion to  $15  million  since  his  mother's  death. 

Lonergan  was  quite  up-to-date  on  his  rich 
son.  He  told  Ron  Lowman  of  The  Toronto 
Star  at  the  time  of  his  release,  "I  know 
where  my  son  is,  but  I'd  rather  not  say.  He's 
had  enough  to  put  up  with.  No  one  ever 
hears  of  him,  or  where  he's  living,  and  he 
has  a  bodyguard  to  keep  it  that  way."  When 
Lowman  asked  Lonergan  what  his  son 
worked  at  for  a  living,  the  ex-convict  grinned 
and  said,  "He  doesn't  have  to."  Living  well 
and  not  having  to  work  for  it  was  Wayne 
Lonergan's  idea  of  an  ideal  life. 

After  the  immigration  officers  left  him  at 
the  Canadian  border,  he  dramatically  threw 
his  prison-issue  fedora  into  the  Richelieu  Riv- 
er and  said  he  wanted  to  visit  a  decent  tai- 
lor. In  prison  Lonergan  had  started  to  lose 
his  looks,  but  there  was  enough  left  of  the 
old  sex  appeal,  charm,  and  swagger  to  at- 
tract a  couple  of  formidable  ladies  in  Toron- 
to's artistic  circles.  He  soon  discovered  that 
his  days  as  an  object  of  sexual  desire  were 
not  necessarily  behind  him.  People  turned 
to  look,  and  they  would  until  he  died,  but 
now  they  were  looking  at  a  celebrity  who 
had  been  convicted  of  murdering  his  heiress 
wife,  just  as  people  in  future  periods  would 
turn  to  look  at  Ann  Woodward,  after  she 
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shot  her  socialite  husband,  and  at  (  laus  von 
Billow  and  < )  .1  Simpson,  alia  then  highlj 
publicized  acquittals. 

One  of  the  Inst  things  Lonergan  did  fol- 
lowing his  return  to  Toronto  was  call  his  son, 
who  was  still  living  in  his  grandmother's 
apartment  on  Park  Avenue.  Their  conversa- 
tion lasted  for  some  time.  According  to  re- 
ports, the  son  was  neither  warm  nor  distant. 
Lonergan  explained  that  under  the  terms  of 
his  parole  he  could  not  go  to  New  York,  but 
he  invited  his  son  to  visit  him  in  Toronto. 
The  son  didn't  go.  There  was  a  second  tele- 
phone call,  and  Lonergan  repeated  the  invi- 
tation. Soon  after  that,  Lonergan  received  a 
letter  from  an  attorney  in  New  York  threat- 
ening him  with  legal  action  if  he  ever  tried  to 
get  in  touch  with  his  son  again.  The  young 
man  later  left  New  York  and  moved  out 
West.  There  was  never  any  further  contact. 

I  recently  met  Hamilton  Darby  Perry,  the 
author  of  A  Chair  for  Wayne  Lonergan. 
He  had  once  been  a  crime  reporter  for  The 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville,  and 
claims  he  had  met  Lonergan  at  a  few  New 
York  cocktail  parties  before  the  murder.  He 
saw  Lonergan  in  Canada  on  only  three 
occasions,  after  which  they  did  not  meet 
again.  "He  always  dressed  well  after  prison," 
Perry  said,  "but  he  was  really  strange.  He 
would  only  meet  and  talk  to  me  in  a  place 
where  there  were  other  people.  He  always 
wanted  to  have  someone  there  when  we 
talked.  He  loved  hanging  around  crime  re- 
porters, and  he  loved  being  a  celebrity,  but 
he  was  a  spooky  guy.  He  would  talk  a  lot, 
and  then  he  would  back  off.  When  he  was 
talking  to  me,  I  could  never  tell  if  he  was 
telling  me  the  straight  story  or  leading  me 
down  a  path." 

Although  the  1972  book  is  overtly  favor- 
able to  Lonergan,  it  was  my  impression 
that  Perry  had  subsequently  come  to  feel 
that  it  was  pretty  obvious  that  Lonergan 
was  guilty.  The  book  is  Lonergan's  version 
of  the  events,  dealing  mostly  with  how  his 
richly  detailed  confession  was  coerced  out 
of  him  by  the  police  and  with  his  trial. 
Some  of  his  revisionist  history  is  risible. 
For  example,  Lonergan  claimed  that  when 
he  made  the  extraordinary  admission  to 
the  police  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
he  had  picked  up  a  soldier  on  the  street 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  tak- 
en him  to  the  Harjes  apartment  for  sex,  he 
was  actually  doing  the  gentlemanly  thing 
and  protecting  the  name  of  a  prominent 
society  woman,  who  was  the  person  he 
had  in  fact  taken  back  to  the  apartment. 
Now  that  I  think  of  it,  the  winning  story  I 
told  earlier  about  Lonergan's  taking  the 
teenage  Patricia  Burton  to  the  Stork  Club 
on  the  night  they  met  was  also  told  to  Per- 
ry by  Lonergan.  We  mustn't  forget  that  he 
was  a  world-class  liar. 
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As  ex-cons'  lives  after  years  in  pris 
lonergan's  went  remarkably  well 
without  the  fortune  he  had  hoped 
ceive  from  his  murdered  wile's  estate, 
his  early  days  at  the  world's  lair  on,  1    \ 
the  kind  of  guy  people  provided  lor 
in  Toronto,  he  forsook  his  bisexual  pn 
and  concentrated  on  the  ladies.  In  h 
week  out  of  prison  he  met  a  woman 
tive,  and  he  soon  moved  in  with  hei 
needed  a  nest,  and  she  provided  it," 
friend  of  theirs.  Although  the  woman 
him,  she  could  be  verbally  abusive  t 
when  she  was  drunk.  Lonergan  a 
maintained  that  he  had  not  killed  hi 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  the  si 
came  up.  After  one  such  denial,  the 
friend  remembers,  the  woman  resp 
"'I  know  you  did  it,  you  fucking  mui    m 
you  son  of  a  bitch.'  And  he  just  to 
Nevertheless,  the  lady  was  "hurt,  ang 
rious,  enraged,"  in  the  words  of  the  f    il 
when  a  well-loved  character  actress 
Barbara  Hamilton,  often  called  the 
est  woman  in  Canada,  took  Lonergan 
from  her  and  moved  him  up  to  a  betfc    le 
in  a  ritzy  part  of  Toronto. 

Hamilton  came  from  a  distingu 
Canadian  family  prominent  in  Torontc 
ety.  She  had  been  educated  fashiona 
private  schools  and  caused  her  father 
distress  when  she  took  up  a  life  o 
stage.  She  was  a  large,  heavy,  jovial  w 
with  a  double  chin,  who  was  fond 
membered  by  all  who  knew  her  as  b 
gifted  comedienne  and  the  life  of  the 
Donald  Harron,  a  Canadian  write 
performer  who  adapted  the  nove 
wrote  the  lyrics  for  the  musical  An 
Green  Gables,  which  has  been  playi 
and  off  in  Canada  for  36  years,  says  I 
ton  was  the  original  and  best  of  a 
Marillas  in  the  show.  An  all-around 
egg,  Hamilton  left  some  of  her  gow 
Harron  for  his  Dame  Edna-type  drag 

Hamilton  loved  Lonergan  madly  ft 
14  years  of  their  romance,  althoug 
too,  on  occasion,  could  abuse  him  ini \»- 
lie,  especially  when  she  was  drunl 
took  it.  He  always  took  it  from  the  p 
who  kept  him.  Hamilton  would  even 
duce  him  to  friends  as  "the  lady-killer, 
sometimes  she  called  him  Lil,  sho 
Live-In  Lover. 

According  to  Jocko  Thomas,  a  r<   |„ 
and  celebrated  crime  reporter  for  77 
ronto  Star,  Lonergan  traveled  in  the 
circles  in  the  city  with  Hamilton,  and 
were  very  much  a  couple.  "He  was  ve  L 
tentive  and  charming  to  her  publicly, 
the  actor  Tom  Kneebone.  "They  wer 
socially  a  great  deal— parties,  open 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  was  disarmed  by 
He  was  a  well-mannered,  gracious  g 
man,  the  epitome  of  charm  and  eleg 
and  he  was  enormously  literate.  He  w; 
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srything.  He  read  voraciously.  And  I 

saw  .1  second  of  his  bisexuality." 

other  friend  who  knew  Lonergan  with 
oth  women  had  mixed  feelings  about 
fHe  was  debonair,  bright,  smart,  and 
f  be  with,"  she  says.  "They  used  to 
K>ut  him  that  he  had  read  the  ency- 
iia  all  the  way  through  several  times. 
>uld  talk  about  the  Stork  Club  as  if  it 
appened  yesterday,  and  he  would  talk 
what  happened  two  weeks  ago,  but 
«r  referred  to  anything  that  happened 
ion.  When  he  came  back  to  Canada, 
s  a  star.  He  had  a  tall,  commanding 
ice.  People  showed  him  off  a  bit,  and 
t  out  at  dinner  parties.  He  knew  he 
ie  entertainment.  He  sang  for  his  sup- 
lut  my  cat  hated  him.  He  once  hurt 
it  when  he  was  on  his  lap.  Another 
swimming  in  the  lake  at  my  farm,  he 
jd  the  tail  of  my  blind  Labrador  to 
im.  I  was  furious.  When  he  grabbed 
houlder  or  arm,  it  was  always  a  little 
id." 

ie  term  'big  blonde'  really  applied  to 
ra,"  says  Brian  Linehan,  the  David 


Frost  of  Canadian  television,  who  knew  her 
and  Lonergan.  Linehan  remembers  her  at 
parties,  the  center  of  attention,  roaring  with 
laughter,  with  a  cigarette  in  one  hand  and 
a  drink  in  the  other.  In  their  social  life, 
Hamilton  was  the  dominant  one.  "They 
were  a  great  pair.  Wayne  was  unusually  tall, 
very  much  a  physical  presence.  I  couldn't 
associate  his  past  with  the  man  I  met,"  says 
Linehan.  "He  always  deferred  to  her.  He 
seemed  so  quietly  reserved." 

Barbara  Hamilton  made  it  a  condition 
of  any  interview  she  gave  that  Wayne  Lon- 
ergan's  name  would  not  be  brought  up.  She 
was  very  protective  of  him.  When  he  got 
cancer,  she  took  care  of  him,  and  when  he 
died  in  1986,  she  was  devastated.  Neverthe- 
less, she  took  a  business  call  from  her  agent 
about  a  new  part  immediately  after  cover- 
ing Lonergan  with  a  sheet,  and  she  didn't 
say  that  he  had  just  died. 

"Oh,  he  was  handsome  as  a  prince,"  she 
was  quoted  as  saying  after  his  death.  "He 
was  the  most  kind,  gentle,  and  wonderful 
person  I  have  ever  known." 

Somewhere.  Wayne  Lonergan's  son  may 
be  reading  this  article.  He  was  a  year  and 


a  half  old  when  his  father  killed  his  mother 
in  1943,  so  he  would  be  58  today.  I  didn't 
try  to  track  him  down.  Children  of  a  par- 
ent who  kills  their  other  parent  lead  dread- 
ful lives.  Every  day  someone  points  at 
them  and  says,  "Their  mother  killed  their 
father,"  which  the  sons  of  Ann  Woodward 
had  to  endure,  or  "Their  father  killed  their 
mother,"  which  the  children  of  O.  J.  Simp- 
son have  had  and  will  have  to  bear.  Ulti- 
mately the  tragic  Woodward  sons  commit- 
ted suicide— both  by  defenestration— and 
the  Simpson  children,  in  sharing  their  fa- 
ther's pariah  existence,  have  lost  out  on 
their  childhood.  Wayne  Lonergan's  son  es- 
caped that  fate.  His  grandmother  did  a 
first-rate  job  of  keeping  him  out  of  the 
public  eye.  If  his  name  had  not  appeared 
in  his  father's  obituary  in  The  New  York 
Times  on  January  3,  1986,  he  would  have 
remained  totally  forgotten.  I  think  he  made 
a  very  wise  decision  when  he  declined  to 
meet  his  father  after  he  was  released  from 
prison.  A  life  without  memories  is  not  such 
a  bad  thing,  when  the  alternative  could 
have  been  a  litany  of  denials  of  guilt  and 
requests  for  money.  D 
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kued  i-rom  page  ii6  kind  of  liaison 
d  this  is  really  quite  sick— the  London 
Is  which  were  routinely  ridiculing  her. 
lutely  strange,"  Zellweger  says.  "This 
rind  of  sucks,  actually.  Having  to  go 
»h  and  read  every  single  thing  they 
ibout  you.  Without  crying." 

w  her  work  in  Texas  Chainsaw  Mas- 
cre:  The  Next  Generation,"  says  Zell- 
s  friend  and  Nurse  Betty  co-star,  Chris 
"and  it  really  spoke  to  me." 
usual.  Rock  has  boiled  the  situation 
to  its  essence— in  this  case,  the  fact  that 
y  knew  who  the  hell  Zellweger  was  un- 
6,  when,  virtually  out  of  nowhere,  she 
igly  co-starred  as  Tom  Cruise's  fum- 
;al  Friday  in  Jerry  Maguire.  True,  Zell- 
had  already  completed  one  genuine 
Me,  opposite  Vincent  D'Onofrio,  in  a 
ing  indie  film  called  The  Whole  Wide 
a  love  story  about  a  pulp-fiction  writer 
is  girlfriend,  but  virtually  no  one  saw 
Jntil  Jerry  Maguire  she'd  been  your  typ- 
tress/waitress,  slinging  drinks  at  Chili's 
"oiling  for  acting  jobs  in  Austin.  A 
friend  was  equally  impoverished  fel- 
niversity  of  Texas  alumnus  Matthew 
•naughey,  who  ultimately  became  her 
I  in  what  Rock  calls  "TCM4"  (Later, 
:hard  Linklater's  1993  Texas-stoner 
Dazed  and  Confused,  McConaughey 
e  pathetic  Wooderson,  who  kept  hang- 


ing around  high-school  chicks  because  "I 
get  older,  they  stay  the  same  age,"  while  she 
was  the  perky  blonde  sitting  on  the  hood  of 
a  car.)  She  made  a  commercial  for  the  beef 
industry— tug-of-war  on  the  beach!— and 
played  yet  another  dialogue-deprived  tart  in 
1994's  Reality  Bites. 

Movies  had  little  to  do  with  her  youth. 
"I'm  so  ignorant  about  film,"  she  says,  point- 
ing out  that  her  parents,  Emil  and  Irene,  are 
Swiss  and  Norwegian,  respectively.  "They 
didn't  grow  up  in  cultures  that  celebrated 
that  medium. . . .  My  mom  would  drop  us 
off  occasionally  to  see  Pippi  Longstocking  or 
Escape  to  Witch  Mountain. . . .  But  after  I 
was  nine  and  we  moved  further  out  into  the 
country"— to  tiny  Katy,  Texas— "we  only  saw 
one  movie  as  a  family  until  Jerry  Maguire— 
Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind.  I  was  so 
young,  I  had  no  idea  what  was  going  on." 

The  official  story  has  always  had  it  that 
while  auditioning  for  the  role  in  Jerry 
Maguire  (which  had  been  coveted  by  such 
established  stars  as  Winona  Ryder  and 
Bridget  Fonda),  Zellweger,  bursting  with 
good-ol'-gal  Texas  moxie,  was  so  fearless 
that  when  director  Cameron  Crowe  finally 
offered  her  the  job,  she  replied,  "What 
makes  you  think  I  want  it'1" 

She  said  that,  but.  as  usual,  the  official 
story  is  not  the  same  as  the  whole  story. 
Yes,  Crowe  confirms.  Zellweger  did  appear 
to  be  unfazed  by  the  fact  that,  despite  a  re- 
sume whose  highlights  included  bit  roles 
and  slasher  films,  she  was  now  going  head- 


to-head  with  the  biggest  star  in  Hollywood. 
"Cameron  and  I  just  flipped  for  her  when 
she  came  in,"  says  Cruise.  "She  was  willing 
to  try  just  about  anything." 

"She  had  her  polished  shield  of  Renee- 
ness,"  Crowe  recalls.  "I  was  just  watching  the 
tape  of  her  early  rehearsals.  She  had  this  care- 
free spirit  that  masked  a  beautifully  driven  ac- 
tress. I've  directed  just  long  enough  to  see 
[new  talents]  fold,  too.  Sometimes  they  just 
fold  like  a  deck  of  cards.  I  asked  Billy  Wilder 
about  this  and  he  said  it  happens  9  times  out 
of  10."  Zellweger,  unlike  most  greenhorns. 
never  seemed  to  flinch,  even  after  the  19th 
take  with  the  famously  demanding  Cruise. 
"What  you  tend  to  see."  Crowe  continues, 
"is  that  it  gets  really  hard  on  them.  They'll 
say,  'I've  got  a  family!'  or  'I've  got  a  boy- 
friend and  I  don't  need  this  shit!"  But  Renee 
would  just  say,  'Hey,  no  problem   " 

Inside,  it  can  now  be  revealed.  Zellweger 
was  a  quivering  pile  of  gelatin.  "I  was  scared 
because  I  was  sure  that  any  day  I  was  going 
to  get  fired.  Like,  any  day"  she  admits.  It's 
not  paranoia  if  it's  true.  Crowe  says  I  hat  some 
studio  executives,  itching  for  a  big-name  co- 
star,  were  quietly  lobbying  against  the  new 
kid.  And  she  didn't  help  matters  when,  after 
her  beloved  Dylan  fell  ill.  she  put  in  an  un- 
commonly lackluster  rehearsal  session.  "I 
never  believed  I  had  the  role  until  the  da> 
that  the  movie  came  out,"  Zellweger  s.i\s 

At  this  point.  Zellweger  was  still  in  pre- 
celebrity  mode,  living  in  a  little  house  in 
L.A.'s  Laurel  Canyon.  In  1996.  when  Jerry 
Maguire  opened  to  rave  rc\ie\\s  and  S270  mil- 
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Zellweger 


lion  in  business,  she  was  on  the  1  ast  (  bast, 

making  the  small  indie  film  I  I'ncc  Ibove 
Rubies,  in  winch  she  played  what  will  forev- 
er be  (he  unlikeliesi  character  of  her  career: 
a  I  Easidic  housewife, 

"A  bunch  of  the  cast  [of  Jerry  Maguire] 
was  getting  together  for  the  premiere  [in 
Los  Angeles]."  Crowe  recalls.  "And  we'd 
say,  "Wait  where's  Renee?'  She  was  being 
sh\  and  she  didn't  want  to  ask  anyone  to 
fly  her  out.  because  she  was  doing  a  low- 
budget  film  on  the  East  Coast."  Zellweger 
was  the  only  featured  cast  member  who 
wasn't  at  the  premiere— a  fact  that  she  now 
finds  slightly  mortifying. 

The  next  couple  of  years  were  a  mixed 
bag,  largely  because  Zellweger  had  unusual 
considerations  when  deciding  which  roles  to 
take.  She  rejected  several  simply  because  it 
wasn't  practical  for  her  to  bring  Dylan  to 
the  set.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  publicist's 
concoction:  if  Zellweger's  11-year-old  mutt 
asked  her  for  back-end  points  and  his  own 
trailer,  he'd  get  them.  Stand-up  comic  Pete 
Dominick,  who  was  a  production  assistant 
on  A  Price  Above  Rubies,  recalls  Dylan  spent 
most  of  the  filming  right  under  the  camera, 
waiting  for  the  director  to  yell  "cut.")  And, 
more  often  than  not,  she  was  content  to  take 
it  easy  and  to  lead  a  quiet  existence  with  her 
boyfriend  of  a  few  years,  independent  film- 
maker Josh  Pate,  who  directed  her  in  a  1998 
noir  mystery  called  Deceiver. 

Neil  LaBute's  two  previous  dark  comedies, 
In  the  Company  of  Men  and  Your  Friends 
&  Neighbors,  were  as  willfully  scabrous  as 
they  come.  In  fact,  after  Zellweger  saw  In 
the  Company  of  Men,  about  two  bored  wage 
apes  who  psychologically  torture  a  lonely, 
deaf  typist,  she  was  "really  pissed  off,"  she 
recalls.  "Just  angry.  I  walked  out  and  went, 
'En  garde!'  I  saw  it  with  a  girlfriend.  We 
both  said,  'Grrr  . . .  God,  I  hate  that  movie! 
But  no.  I  don't  really  hate  the  film.'  I  guess  I 
felt  like  he  wanted  me  to  feel,  and  that  prob- 
ably means  that  it  was  a  successful  movie." 
She  adds,  "It's  interesting  when  you  meet  the 
guy.  You  met  Neil  before?  He's  not  who  you 
might  think  he  is. . . .  He's  a  sweet  person. 
Really  nice  person  to  be  around.  He's  got  a 
really  edgy,  interesting  sense  of  humor." 

Over  a  pizza,  LaBute  gently  persuaded  her 
to  play  the  title  character  in  Nurse  Betty— a 
frowsy  Kansas  waitress  who,  after  her  hus- 
band (Aaron  Eckhart)  is  butchered,  devel- 
ops an  irrational  attachment  to  her  favorite 
soap-opera  star,  played  by  Greg  Kinnear, 
and  sets  off  to  find  him  in  Hollywood.  "I 
don't  know  what  Renee  means  in  terms  of 
box  office,"  says  LaBute,  who  has  seen  little 
of  it  himself.  "But  she  embodies  [Betty],  and 
there's  no  artificial  sweetness."  Betty  is  a  first 


!>>i  /cllwcgei  in  thai  she's  playing  a  serious 
mental  case,  and  also  for  I  altute,  who  lias 
finally  created  a  sympathetic  lemale  lead.  "I 
tried  to  pull  a  little  surprise  and  go  another 
way,"  the  director  says. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  more  compelling 
filings  about  Nurse  Betty  is  that  it  spawned  one 
of  the  unlikelier  friendships  in  recent  memo- 
ry between  Zellweger,  the  modest  southern 
gal.  and  Chris  Rock,  the  immodest  Brooklyn 
guy.  On  first  glance.  Rock  says,  he  thought, 
"She's  a  girl  I  would  meet  in  a  mall  in  Texas. 
She  seemed  way  too  normal.  You  can  be  too 
normal  in  Los  Angeles,  and  she's  too  normal." 
After  a  while,  though,  Rock  discovered  that  he 
didn't  have  to  censor  himself  around  her.  "I 
dabble  in  comedy,"  he  says,  "and  there  are  so 
few  girls  who  can  run  with  a  joke.  There  are 
about  four,  and  I  haven't  met  the  other  three." 

As  filming  on  Nurse  Betty  wound  down 
in  the  spring  of  1999,  so  too  did  Zellweger's 
romance  with  Josh  Pate.  She  briefly  found 
herself  in  Rome,  filming  a  small  but  critical 
scene;  on  her  way  back  home,  her  flight 
stopped  at  London's  Heathrow  Airport. 
She'll  tell  you  the  rest:  "I  was  about  to  go 
home  and  cry  on  my  pillow  about  the  end- 
ing of  a  relationship."  Gallows  laugh.  "But 
I  just  got  off  the  plane  and  called  my  friend 
who  lives  in  London  and  said,  'Guess  what 
I've  done.'  And  he  said,  'Good!'  So  he  and 
three  of  his  best  male  friends,  four  gor- 
geous men— it's  good  for  a  girl  to  run  around 
with  three  gorgeous  Englishmen  and  a 
Brazilian— kidnapped  me  and  surprised  me 
and  took  me  to  the  mountains  in  Switzer- 
land, where  my  father  is  from,  because  I'd 
always  wanted  to  see  it.  We  took  a  horse 
sleigh  up  to  an  inn  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
to  have  dinner.  God,  it  was  amazing.  They 
took  me  to  a  place  where  /  can't  leave  . . . 
because  we're  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
Even  if  I'd  wanted  to  call,  I  couldn't— that's 
one  of  those  girl  things  that  we  tend  to  do, 
you  know." 

Thwack.  She  slaps  both  hands  over  her 
face.  She  is  pink.  She  has  a  tendency,  when 
nervous  or  mortified,  to  speak  and  laugh 
simultaneously. 

"So  then  I  get  this  fax  that  says,  'You 
need  to  read  this  [the  script  of  Me,  Myself 
&  Irene]  right  away!'  I  said,  'I'll  read  it, 
but  I  don't  feel  the  need  to  go  to  work 
right  away.'  They  faxed  me  a  page  at  a 
time,  and  the  machine  kept  running  out  of 
paper.  I  couldn't  stop  laughing;  it  was  hys- 
terical. Most  of  the  time  when  you  read 
a  script,  you  go,  'Hmmmmm— nahhh.'  I 
brought  it  to  breakfast  the  next  day  and 
said  to  my  friends,  'O.K.,  it's  got  a  lot  to 
do  with  a  dild—'" 

Thwack.  Again,  a  monument  to  pinkness, 
she  covers  her  face.  "I  can't  say  that  word," 
she  says,  dissolving. 

The  magic  word  is  "dildo,"  and  along  with 
defecating  civil  servants  and  adult-on-adult 


breast-feeding,  the  rubbery  sexualfclei 
indeed  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  Me,  MwJ  i 
Irene,  which  doe-eyed,  conservative  Zelegi 

jumped  at  despite  the  lact  that  "I'm  I 
embarrassed  when  it  comes  to  scalo  do. 
matters,  and  I'm  very  shy  about  my  <  ual 
ty,  I  suppose.  Like  in  A  /'rue  Above  J^>n 
there's  this  virtual  rape  scene.  It  wa>  sail 
difficult  to  do." 

Suddenly  she  clicks  into  Chris  oi 
mode.  "Yeah  the  tone  [of  that  mov  is 
bit  confused.  I  mean,  it's  very  funn  in 
the  rape  scene."  An  explosion  of  lai  te 
"Hysterical,  actually."  She  downshift  I 
play  someone  who's  very  open  with  1  I 
uality  is  always  a  challenge  to  me— 
tend  like  I'm  not  embarrassed. . . .  Sei  isl 
it's  a  very  embarrassing  thing. . . .  Th  a 
close-ups  [in  Me,  Myself  &  Irene]  of  Ji  I 
me  having  sex.  I  mean,  Whoooo!'" 
told  that  the  close-ups  didn't  make  th  in 
cut,  Zellweger  is  euphoric.  Still,  she  Sc  I 
my  dad  saw  it,  I'd  be  terribly  embar:  I 
and  I  ain't  gonna  see  it  with  him." 

Zellweger  was  cast  after  Carrey  sigr  oi 
Carrey,  who  had  starred  with  Jeff  I  ik 
in  the  Farrellys'  1994  hit  Dumb  &  D  be 
was  asked  if  Zellweger  would  be  a  s  fa 
tory  choice.  "He  lit  up,"  recalls  Peter  n 
ly.  "Just  as  he  did  with  Jeff  Daniels,  b  ui 
he  knew  they  could  both  hold  thei  w 
against  him.  Which,  believe  me,  is  not  sy 
At  another  point,  Farrelly  explicates  tl  fe; 
factor  engendered  by  Carrey:  "He's  ii 
idating  because  you  respect  him  so 
I  heie  are  only  two  guys  who  intir  |ai 
me— him  and  Bill  Murray.  But  Jim's  ioi 
down-to-earth.  He  loves  to  act,  but  tl  1 1 
sits  down  and  reads  a  book.  Bill  Mu  I 
always  on,  which  is  really  scary.  You  wi 
want  to  make  eye  contact  a  lot  with  B  ' 

The  movie  was  filmed  in  the  Fa  ly 
hometown  of  Providence,  Rhode  Islan  m 
in  and  around  idyllic  Burlington,  Ver  in 
where  the  cast  and  crew  lived  like 
spending  happy  hour  at  a  local  seafood 
rant,  gorging  on  shellfish  and  beer 
played  golf,  mingled  with  Peter  and 
Farrelly 's  endless  stream  of  friends  an  el 
tives,  and  hung  out  with  the  town's  o: 
digenous  celebrities,  the  rock  band 
Carrey  would  often  spend  the  weekend  ic 
ing  around  on  his  motorcycle;  Zellweg  tfr 
set's  unofficial  den  mother,  would  jo  n 
rally  the  troops  for  weekend  activities  h 
being  a  Farrelly  brothers  project,  higl  ft 
were  commonplace.  While  filming  a  ii 
scene  in  which  Irene  looks  out  the  wi  n 
Zellweger  opened  a  curtain  and  found  r& 
sets  of  large  white  buttocks  smiling  b;  !• 
her.  "I  identified  them,  as  best  I  cou  I 
Pete's,  Hubs,  and  [the  guy]  who  rui  I 
video,"  she  recalls.  "I  won't  tell  you  ho 

Carrey  plays  Charlie  and  Hank,  a  s   I 
phrenic  cop  and  his  alter  ego,  whose  dfc 


(St. 
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onalities  fall  for  Zellweger's  Irene  while 
rting  her  to  New  York  to  answer  an  ar- 
ivarrant.  Before  filming,  Carrey  and  Zell- 
I  knew  each  other  only  barely.  "I  met 
a  couple  years  ago,  at  a  mutual  friend's 
inner."  she  says,  choosing  her  words 
:ully,  ^ince  neither  she  nor  Carrey  has 
much  about  the  other  in  public.  "And 
nown  him.  or  of  him,  and  knew  what 
as  doing  in  his  life." 

),  she  is  asked,  you're  single  in  Vermont, 
omantic  Lake  Champlain,  with  per- 

the  other  biggest  male  star  in  Holly- 
1,  and  . . . 

-low  do  you  mean?"  she  replies. 
)U  know;  you're  stuck  out  there  in  Ver- 
t-the  perfect  place  to,  you  know  . . . 
)h."  she  says,  staring  down  at  her  plate, 
lates  this  part,  and,  frankly,  who  could 
ie  her?  This  part  is,  for  all  involved,  a 
'  in  pure  journalistic  horribleness.  "I 
I  start  going  out  with  him  there." 
rbu  didn't?" 
vlo." 

iVhy  wouldn't  you?" 
*lmmm.  Because  it's—" 
t's  the  perfect  place." 
teah.  I  guess  so.  I  guess  that's  right." 

again.  Still,  she's  made  a  point:  tab- 
reports  about  that  period  were  over- 
d.  "He  became  a  really  ...  He  became 
important  to  me  as  a  friend.  I  mean, 
ad  some  fun  together." 
iter,  Peter  Farrelly  cheerfully  offers  his 
Dn:  "About  halfway  through  the  movie, 
*as  in  love  with  her  and  she  wasn't  re- 
ding. He  was  glum.  He  was  a  whipped 
y  dog.  By  the  end,  he  was  an  emotion- 
•eck.  He  was  head  over  heels  and  giv- 

everything.  It  was  very  tough  on  her. 
has  something  about  on-set  relation- 
,  and  she  was  true  to  that."  But  cine- 
;ally  speaking,  says  Farrelly,  "it  was  a 

thing  when  he  was  getting  his  heart 
;d  out,  because  Charlie  is  frustrated 
she's  going  back  and  forth  between 

two  guys.  There  was  some  truth  to  it." 
all  ended  well,  in  that  Carrey  and  Zell- 
I  are  now  together.  Nevertheless,  Carrey 
i  out  of  an  interview  with  V.F.,  saying 
gh  a  publicist  that  he  wants  to  avoid  the 
'.  subject.  Days  later,  though,  the  fax  ma- 
spit  out  this  bombshell,  via  his  RR. 

"Renee  shines.  She's  able  to  leave  her- 
ompletely  vulnerable  in  her  work,  and 
ithin  her  there  is  an  undeniable  strength 
uminosity.  She  has  tremendous  integrity, 
le's  not  afraid  to  make  fun  of  herself." 

ave  we  mentioned  that,  at  various 
points  during  the  interviews  for  this  ar- 

Zellweger  has  been  speaking  with  a 
ih  accent?  Like  Madonna,  but  with  a 

reason.  Zellweger's  dialogue  coach, 
ira  Berkery,  has  encouraged  her  to  stay 
:cent"  as  the  filming  of  Bridget  Jones's 


Diary  looms.  It  makes  sense,  especially  since 
Zellweger  spent  weeks  last  spring  working 
as  if  she  actually  were  Bridget,  the  neurotic, 
self-deprecating  publishing  flunky  who  made 
Helen  Fielding's  novel  a  kind  of  female  book- 
end  to  Nick  Hornby's  popular  1996  bloke 
comedy.  High  Fidelity. 

Too  bad  you  couldn't  have  been  there  to 
see  her  in  action.  Try  to  imagine  it:  you 
walk  into  the  lobby  of  the  Picador  publish- 
ing company,  near  London's  Victoria  Sta- 
tion, and  ask  for  "Bridget  Cavendish."  Mo- 
ments later,  an  elevator  disgorges  a  grinning 
Renee  Zellweger,  wearing  gray  pants,  a 
green  sweater,  and  blue  Skechers  sneakers. 
And  sounding  like  Helena  Bonham  Carter. 

"Sit  thay-uh,"  she  says  warmly,  pointing 
to  a  seat  in  the  publicity  department,  clut- 
tered with  books  and  manuscripts.  Wrong 
seat.  "No— thay-uh." 

Here  she  spends  her  days  running  errands, 
phoning  the  newspapers  to  see  if  they're  go- 
ing to  review  Picador  books— doing  the 
"ring-round,"  as  they  say— and  scanning  the 
tabloids  for  relevant  articles.  Her  "boss," 
head  of  publicity  Camilla  Elworthy,  has 
been  indulgent.  "She  hasn't  yelled  at  me, 
because  I  think  she's  too  smart  to  put  any- 
thing like  an  author's  well-being  into  my 
hands,"  says  Zellweger/Cavendish.  "I  was 
an  English  major,  and  I  love  it.  Went  to  a 
staff  meeting  yesterday  and  they  were  decid- 
ing where  to  'slot'  each  book."  Did  she  say 
anything  at  the  meeting?  "Yeah,"  she 
replies.  '"Does  anybody  want  coffee?"  What 
else  could  I  say?  'Cream  and  sugar?' " 

She  is  under  the  impression  that,  apart 
from  one  or  two  insiders,  no  one  here  knows 
her  real  identity— which,  given  the  hothouse 
nature  of  publishing  offices,  seems  overly 
optimistic.  She  is  shocked  and  amazed  that 
publishing  types  arrive  after  9:30  and  take 
spectacularly  long  lunches.  She  is  reminded 
of  how  little  money  publishing  types  are 
paid.  She  nods  thoughtfully. 

Several  tabloids  are  spread  across  her 
desk.  The  irony  is  thick,  in  that  these  publi- 
cations are  ardently  covering  her.  "Yeah, 
it's  weird,"  she  says,  flicking  through  pages 
which  have  been  chockablock  with  rubbish, 
including  one  false  report  that  she  had  rent- 
ed "clown  strippers"  for  Carrey.  Or,  she 
says,  "how  I  have  a  wedding  ring.  How  I'm 
pregnant.  How  I'm  a  'Texan  comic.'" 

That  last  jab,  which  she  finds  particularly 
bemusing,  stems  from  the  British  media's 
predictably  whiny  backlash  against  the  hir- 
ing of  an  American— a  Texan,  no  less— to 
play  the  effete  Bridget  Jones.  "Of  all  the 
clunking.  Hollywood  idiocy,"  wrote  the  Lon- 
don Evening  Standard.  "The  only  funny  thing 
about  Bridget  Jones  is  that  she's  not  young 
and  perfect-  casting  her  as  a  young  and  per- 
fect thing  is  like  remaking  The  Elephant  Man 
with  Jude  Law."  Then  there's  the  matter  of 
Helen  Fielding,  who  was  quoted  as  saying 


that  she  was  outraged  by  the  casting  choice, 
thus  setting  off  another  dust  storm. 

It  turns  out  that  the  40-ish  Fielding,  a 
jaunty  sort,  had  said  that  she  was  outraged 
only  that  she  herself  hadn't  been  cast  in  the 
lead,  opposite  Hugh  Grant  and  Colin  Firth. 
(The  director  is  first-timer  Sharon  Maguire, 
a  BBC  filmmaker.)  As  for  the  whole  Holly- 
wood Girl  uproar,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  fictional  Bridget  Jones  is  not  fat— in  fact, 
she's  described  as  "slender"— but  Zellweger  is 
nevertheless  "porking  up"  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  character's  jaundiced  self-image. 
"To  be  self-deprecating  but  have  no  reason 
to  be  self-deprecating— I  would  think  that 
would  be  annoying  to  watch  for  two  hours," 
she  says.  "You'd  go,  'Stop  talking  about  her 
chubby  thighs!'  It  would  be  ridiculous,  and 
even  unlikable,  as  a  character." 

The  novel's  publisher,  by  the  way,  was 
Picador.  And  so  Zellweger  finds  herself  sitting 
here,  in  her  little  cubicle,  cutting  out,  high- 
lighting, and  copying  every  single  Bridget- 
related  article.  Then  again,  she  is  not  without 
recourse.  "Crap!"  she  scrawls  above  each 
tabloid  report.  "Absolute  crap!" 

Already  this  morning  she  has  eaten  two 
cream-filled  doughnuts,  a  chocolate  bar, 
and  cashews.  Now  it's  lunchtime,  so  she 
and  Barbara  Berkery  find  another  little  Ital- 
ian place  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are 
joined  by  Zellweger's  amiable  driver,  a  large, 
powerfully  built  man  named  Mark.  Berkery. 
who  helped  Gwyneth  Paltrow  hone  her  ac- 
cent for  Shakespeare  in  Love,  sits  with  Zell- 
weger at  the  table,  exaggeratedly  mouthing 
silly  linguistic  phrases— "I  daahnced  awwwll 
night,"  "browwwn  caaahhrr"— because,  evi- 
dently, American  and  British  people  use  dif- 
ferent facial  muscles  when  speaking. 

"I  can  see  the  weight  in  your  face,"  Mark 
says  to  Zellweger. 

"No!"  Zellweger  shrieks,  pulling  at  her 
cheeks.  Pause.  "I  mean,  how  nice." 

She's  in  a  typically  friendly  mood— until, 
for  one  last  moment  of  horror,  the  J-word  is 
foisted  upon  her.  She  displays  her  signature 
Zellweger  squint  and  focuses  on  her  napkin, 
spread  neatly  across  her  lap.  "I  don't  know," 
she  says  as  Mark  and  Berkery.  inspecting 
their  cuticles,  begin  to  circle  the  wagons.  "I 
was  there  for  work.  I  didn't  go  there  looking 
for  love.  All  I  know  is  that  once  he  was  gone 
I  really  missed  him.  Badly.  So  maybe  I  was 
falling  in  love.  Obviously,  I  was.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  I  knew  that  at  the  time,  you 
know?  It  was  a  very  important  time  for  me. 
and  that's  all  I  want  to  say." 

O.K. Uh  . . .  one  more  question.  Ren 

Mark,  placing  his  titanic  forearms  on  the 
table,  leans  toward  Zellweger's  sweating 
interrogator.  Winking  playfully,  he  sa\s. 
"Have  you  ever  tried  to  walk  with  no  legs'.''' 

And  Zellweger,  flashing  ,,  smile  of  holy 
gratitude,  just  laughs  and  laughs. 
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for  us  minutes  arc  longer  than  the  minutes 
themselves)  and  Parliament  to  a  tourist  at- 
traction (Blair  seldom  attends  sessions;  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Betty 
Boothroyd,  lias  complained  that  the  media 
learn  tilings  from  the  prime  minister  before 
M.P's  i.\o),  Blair  has  amassed  more  authority 
than  any  prime  minister  in  British  history. 
He  is  regularly  derided  as  "presidential," 
but  on  his  own  turf  he  has  more  power 
than  any  president  ever  did;  there  is  no 
Republican  Party  or  Supreme  Court  to  rein 
him  in.  One  Cabinet  minister  told  the  histo- 
rian Peter  Hennessy  that  the  two  most  pow- 
erful words  around  the  government  offices 
of  Whitehall  these  days  are  "Tony  wants." 

Standing  in  long  lines  for  treatment  last 
winter,  when  a  flu  epidemic  nearly  crip- 
pled the  health  service,  Blair's  constituents 
might  have  wondered  whether  spin  doctors 
mattered  more  to  him  than  real  ones.  "In 
virtually  every  area  of  policy  there  has  been 
a  sound-bite  souffle  cooked  up  by  some 
spinmeister  that  is  just  waiting  to  be  deflat- 
ed by  reality"  goes  one  typical  assessment, 
from  The  Independent.  The  $1.3  billion  Mil- 
lennium Dome,  where  long  lines  of  fuming 
people  gathered  last  New  Year's  Eve  for  an 
anticlimactic  celebration,  was  too  tempting 
a  metaphor  for  many  editorialists  to  resist. 
Like  the  dome,  The  Independent  wrote,  the 
Blair  regime  is  dominant  and  disappoint- 
ing, "a  vast  super-structure  of  presentation 
suspended  by  pylons  of  rhetoric." 

The  politically  conservative  novelist  Fred- 
erick Forsyth  uses  a  different  metaphor. 
"Every  day  it  is  Tony  smiling,  Tony  leaving, 
Tony  arriving,  Tony  greeting,  Tony  hugging, 
Tony  kissing,  Tony  on  holiday,  Tony  not  on 
holiday,  Tony  in  Washington,  Moscow,  Paris, 
Bonn,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  and  very,  very 
occasionally,  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
he  has  written.  "It  is  like  a  dodgy  cappucci- 
no, spoon  after  spoon  of  froth,  but  where  is 
the  coffee?" 

The  Blair  government  is  obsessed  with 
getting  out  its  message.  As  Douglas  Hurd, 
the  former  Tory  foreign  secretary,  wrote  re- 
cently in  the  Financial  Times,  it  treats  the 
British  electorate  like  a  studio  audience,  sub- 
jecting it  to  constant  Pavlovian  stimuli.  The 
Blairites  love  slogans,  especially  those  heavy 
on  wordplay  and  alliteration  (e.g.,  "Working 
hard  for  hardworking  families,"  "Prudence 
with  a  purpose"),  and  mantras.  "Change" 
and  "new,"  "investment"  and  "economy"  ap- 
pear as  often  as  "socialism"  and  "redistri- 
bution" did  in  the  speeches  of  postwar  La- 
bour prime  ministers  such  as  Clement  Attlee 
and  Harold  Wilson.  One  reporter  calculated 
that  if  stacked  atop  one  another  the  press 
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releases  from  this  government  would  dwarf 
Big  Hen. 

The  spin  campaign  consists  not  just  of 
pi. inling  stories  with  more  than  100  arti- 
cles on  everything  from  his  love  of  football 
to  what  he  did  on  his  vacation,  Blair  him- 
self is  the  most  prolific  journalist  in  Brit- 
ain- but  also  of  choosing  the  reporters  to 
report  them.  According  to  Peter  Oborne 
of  The  Express,  "New  Labour  can  now  claim 
friends,  narcs,  allies  and  fellow-travelers  in 
senior  positions  on  every  national  daily  pa- 
per" except  the  Daily  Mail,  the  hometown 
paper  of  conservative  "Middle  England." 
But  it  hasn't  helped.  Finding  a  journalist 
to  praise  Blair  these  days  is  about  as  easy 
as  finding  someone  to  defend  former 
prime  minister  Neville  Chamberlain  for 
appeasing  Hitler  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Poland. 

One,  however,  is  Anthony  Bevins,  who 
in  the  New  Statesman  earlier  this  year 
praised  Blair  for  his  discipline,  intellectual 
range,  and  commitment  to  social  justice 
and  equality.  "He  is  the  most  intelligent 
Prime  Minister  we  have  had  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  because  he  knows  where 
he  wants  to  go,  decides  how  to  get  there, 
and  then  does  it,"  Bevins  wrote.  Far  more 
typical  were  the  reactions  to  Blair's  inter- 
view with  the  BBC's  Michael  Cockerell. 
This  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  real 
Blair— relaxed,  on  a  couch,  sipping  coffee 
from  a  mug— and  Cockerell,  for  one,  was  im- 
pressed. "This  guy  is  a  considerable  figure," 
he  told  me.  But  others  felt  very  differently. 
A.  A.  Gill  of  The  Sunday  Times  called 
Blair  "an  oleaginous,  duplicitous  douche- 
bag,  with  the  manner  of  a  California  plastic 
surgeon  and  the  sincerity  of  a  Cairo  carpet 
salesman." 

Blair  may  be  down  on  the  press,  but  the 
issue  of  how  he  is  perceived  is  the  one 
which  he  is  most  comfortable  discussing. 
When  I  ask  him  about  it,  he  speaks  more 
volubly  than  on  almost  any  other  topic, 
somehow  sounding  both  charged  up  and 
frustrated.  "The  right-wing  press  tend  to  dis- 
like us  because  we  are  Labour,  and  the  left- 
wing  press  dislike  us  because  we  are  New 
Labour,"  he  laments  to  me  on  the  flight  from 
Lisbon  to  London  in  March. 

What  Blair  calls  the  press's  "complete 
obsession"  with  New  Labour's  alleged  spin- 
doctoring  stems,  he  says,  from  ignorance, 
unfairness,  and  a  perverse  nostalgia  for  the 
Labour  Party  as  romantic,  lovable  losers. 
"It  is  explicable  in  my  view  only  because 
the  Labour  Party  used  to  be  almost  anti- 
professional,"  he  says.  "Margaret  Thatcher 
had  got  one  of  the  best  advertising  agencies 
in  the  country,  Saatchi  &  Saatchi;  the  Tories 
paid  minute  attention  to  press  management, 
to  detail,  to  total  dedicated  professionalism. 
We  were  the  complete  amateurs,  and  when 


n  weni  wrong,  it  was  the  right  thing  «ia\ 
happen  lor  the  Labour  Parly."  When  Ijoi 
got  its  ad  together,  he  continues,  ilw« 
such  a  change  for  people  that  it  b|Bm 
ludicrously  exaggerated,  but  in  fact!  v, 
were  doing  was  catching  up  with  vA  a 
political  organizations  did  anywhere  itli 
world."  As  for  packaging  the  news,  r  ay 
"We  pay  no  more  attention  to  new  ia 
agement  than  any  sensible  governme  ir 
where.  [But]  you  have  to  do  this  in  th  ic 
ern  world." 

In  their  sourness  and  rigidityjfci 
complains,  the  British  media  have  j 
behind  the  British  people.  "There  is 
icism  that  I  take  on  whenever  I  c; 
cause  I  think  it  is  wrong,  that  a  c<  in 
can  be  confident  about  itself,"  hi  iv 
"Britain  today  should  be— and  in 
ways  is— a  far  more  confident  counti  hi 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  It  can  f  1 1 
place  in  the  world  today;  its  econom 
more  dynamic. ...  I  don't  share  th 
that  it  is  sensible  to  run  everything^ 
the  whole  time." 

Blair  makes  himself  scarce  with 
reporters,  favoring  softball  interviewer 
women's  magazines  such  as  Marie  G  ?  i 
sessions  with  average  citizens,  like 
people  who  "interviewed"  him  last 
for  Rupert  Murdoch's  mass-market  ^ 
the  World.  (Just  about  the  hardest-  tu 
critique,  from  a  20-year-old  studen  | 
that  his  shirt  wasn't  pressed  and 
have  gotten  him  sent  home  from  th^al 
way  store  where  she  worked.)  Acute 
scious  of  his  image  abroad  and  coi  le 
of  a  more  sympathetic  hearing  there 
more  likely  to  open  up  with  foreign  refce 
than  with  domestic  ones.  Still,  reachii  | 
isn't  easy.  One  aide  told  me  Blair 
talk  to  Vanity  Fair,  but  only  if  a  cove 
could  be  guaranteed. 

His  reading  habits  reflect  both 
creasingly  bunkered  behavior  and  th  >c 
tion  of  New  Labour's  heart.  "I  can't  ik 
spend  more  than  five  minutes  a  day  r  lii 
it,"  he  says  of  the  British  press.  "I  re  tl 
Financial  Times  and  I'll  flick  throu;  tl 
rest."  He  adds,  "The  worst  thing  y 
ever  do  in  politics  is  get  hooked  on  r  k 
your  press. ...  If  you  sit  around  m< 
about  it  all  day  it  is  just  hopeless,  s  «■ 
treat  it  like  the  weather." 


At  Blair's  side,  monitoring  his  every 
casting  a  wary  glance  at  eve 
around  him,  is  Alastair  Campbell, 
press  secretary,  speech  and  gag  an< 
orism  writer,  tactician,  alter  ego,  gu 
angel,  and  henchman.  (Completing  the 
glehold,  Campbell's  partner,  a  42-ye 
former  reporter  named  Fiona  Milla 
forms  the  same  functions  for  Cherie 
A  pugnacious  onetime  reporter  on  tl 
wing  tabloid  Mirror,  with  stints  as 


anal  bagpiper  and  an  author  of  semi- 
biographical  soft-core  porn  in  which 
!ero  is  a  gigolo.  Campbell  is  now,  de- 
ling on  whom  you  talk  to,  the  second-  or 
l-most-powerful  man  in  England,  after 
don  Brown.  A  man  with  the  rough- 
i.  naughty  manner  of  Tom  Courtenay 
lie  Loneliness  of  the  Long-Distance 
ler,  Campbell  was  famously  partisan 
ig  his  reportorial  days,  renowned  for  re- 
ng  that  the  Milquetoastian  John  Major 
■d  his  shirts  into  his  underwear.  Camp- 
Is  also  said  to  have  come  up  with  "the 
lie's  Princess.'" 

ampbcll  determines  who  sees  Blair, 
wages  war  daily  with  the  parliamen- 
"lobby."  the  reporters  covering  him. 
|  [should  I]  waste  my  time  with  a  load 
icking  wankers  like  you  when  you're 
»oing  to  write  anything  I  tell  you  any- 
"  was  how  he  introduced  himself  to 
i  in  1997.  Obsessed  as  many  veteran 
writes  are  with  be- 
1  from  within.  Camp- 
saves  some  of  his 
jest  words  for  those 
le  left;  he  has  divided 
Guardian's  staff  into 
only  "wankers"  but 
fTrots,"  "nutters," 
"cunts."  "The  press 
that  the  opposition  is 
ss,  that  the  Conserva- 
tory is  basically  dead 
the  neck  up  . . .  that 
i  just  had  it  too  easy, 
they  want  to  bring 
down  a  peg  or  two," 
pbell  says. 

ificially,  Campbell  as- 
:s  nothing  about  the 
election.  "There's  two  people,  you 
Id  know,  me  and  him,  who  wake  up 
day  thinking.  Right.  How  can  we  lose 
le  says.  But  even  Campbell  knows  bet- 
0, 1  say  to  him,  that  makes  at  least  three 
le  who  think  William  Hague  could  ac- 
'  win  next  time.  He  asks  who  this  third 
>n  is,  and  1  tell  him  Hague  himself.  "I 
know  if  he  does,"  he  replies  with  a 
i.  "Does  he?" 

le  British  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
vill  have  to  reckon  with  Blair  for  a  while. 
le  American  image  of  10  Downing 
t  is  of  a  quaint  town  house  on  a  quiet 
:,  set  off  only  by  a  bobby  or  two  stand- 
entinel  outside.  It  does,  in  fact,  have 
)mey  touches:  the  number  is  painted 
e  door,  and  there  is  even  a  convenient 
ker,  seemingly  available  to  anyone  who 
>  to  drop  in.  In  reality,  the  place  looks 
i  theme-park  attraction,  out  of  scale 
ync  with  everything  around  it.  fenced 
i  giant  iron  gates;  no  ordinary  citizen 
?et  near  it.  Unlike  the  White  House 


with  its  mammoth  lawns,  Downing  Street 
is  dwarfed  on  all  sides  by  gigantic  bureau- 
cratic buildings.  Blair,  understandably, 
spends  much  of  his  time  at  the  prime  min- 
ister's Buckinghamshire  country  house. 
Chequers,  where  there  is  a  little  more  space 
to  stretch  his  legs.  And  there  is  evidence 
that  he  finds  England  as  claustrophobic 
and  confining  as  his  principal  residence. 
He  covets  bigger  stages,  and  they  are  in 
the  offing. 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when  the  globe 
contained  vast  swaths  of  pink,  the  empire 
over  which  the  sun  never  set.  But  Blair  is 
trying  to  make  Britain  relevant  again.  In 
March,  despite  criticism  that  he  was  taking 
sides  in  the  Russian  election  and  legitimiz- 
ing a  murderer,  he  became  the  first  West- 
ern leader  to  visit  Putin;  Putin  reciprocated 
in  April,  making  Britain  his  first  foreign 
port  of  call.  Despite  his  foot-dragging  on 
the  euro— he  officially  supports   Britain's 
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The  British  rate  Branson  more  highly  than 

Blair  as  a  role  model. 


adopting  the  new  European  currency,  but 
is  in  no  rush  to  have  it  happen— Blair  is 
taking  an  increasingly  active  role  in  the 
European  Union,  leading  the  charge  dur- 
ing the  war  in  Kosovo,  urging  his  more  scle- 
rotic, bureaucratized  partners  to  be  more 
innovative  and  entrepreneurial.  TONY  blair's 
rampant  takeover  OF  Europe,  a  headline 
in  Le  Monde  recently  announced.  At  Euro- 
pean summits,  leaders  clamor  to  be  pho- 
tographed with  him.  Throughout  the  world- 
most  recently  in  Peru,  where  an  opposition 
candidate  cited  him  as  a  role  model— Blair 
has  become  the  great  apostle  of  "the  Third 
Way"— that  pragmatic,  post-ideological  school 
of  politics  poised  somewhere  between  left 
and  right. 

Campaigning  for  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  in  London  recently,  the  actor  Michael 


Douglas  urged  Blair,  the  London  Times  re- 
ported, to  "save  the  world."  Charisma  is  in 
short  supply  these  days  on  the  internation- 
al stage,  and  the  shortage  will  grow  only 
more  acute  once  Bill  Clinton  exits.  Not 
long  ago,  a  Clinton  aide  spoke  to  a  Blairite 
about  their  respective  futures.  "What  would 
you  ever  want  to  leave  Blair  for?"  the  Amer- 
ican asked.  "He's  the  hottest  person  on  the 
planet!" 

Viewed  against  the  American  presiden- 
tial template,  Blair  is  a  composite 
character.  He  is  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  last 
president  unimpeded  by  term  limits.  He  is 
Jimmy  Carter,  a  man  of  conspicuous  piety 
( Blair  prays  regularly,  packs  a  Bible  on  for- 
eign travels,  and  has  read  the  Koran  three 
times).  Like  Ronald  Reagan,  Blair  was  an 
actor  (at  least  in  his  school  days). 

He  is  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  man  who 
brought  Camelot  into  a  geriatric  government: 
there  is  the  young  family, 
the  talk  of  "vigor"  (even 
pronounced  in  much  the 
same  way),  the  same  pho- 
tographs of  the  youthful, 
handsome  executive  at  work 
and  play,  frolicking  with 
children  one  minute,  brow 
furrowed  the  next.  No  one 
will  be  surprised  if,  two 
years  hence,  there  are  shots 
of  Leo  crawling  under 
Daddy's  desk. 

But  mostly  he  is  Bill 
Clinton. 

A  young,  extroverted 
boy  from  the  sticks  grows 
up  more  quickly  than  most 
in  a  troubled  household, 
finds  himself  at  Oxford,  studies  law  but 
doesn't  much  like  it,  marries  another  lawyer— 
someone  more  left-wing  and  more  ideologi- 
cal, but  less  politically  gifted,  than  he.  With 
her  encouragement,  he  charts  a  political  ca- 
reer in  a  backwater  constituency,  joining  a 
party  that  has  strayed  far  too  far  to  the  left. 
He  adopts  the  party  label  but  attaches  a 
"new"  to  it,  determined  to  give  it  a  more 
moderate,  mainstream  image.  Angering  par- 
ty purists,  he  poaches  freely  from  the  oppo- 
sition, championing  economic  growth. 
personal  responsibility,  patriotism,  law  and 
order,  and  those  "hardworking  decent  peo- 
ple who  play  by  the  rules."  This  reposition- 
ing, plus  a  willingness  to  engage  in  brutal 
combat  while  maintaining  the  youthful, 
friendly  facade,  helps  him  win  the  top  job 
in  the  land.  Clinton  or  Blair?  Take  your 
pick. 

While  Blair  clearly  admires  Clinton, 
he  seems  to  chafe  at  notions  of  disci  pie- 
ship.  "I  think  the  most  interesting  thing,  in 
a  way,  is  how,  when  I  first  got  interested 
in  what  Bill  Clinton  was  doing,  it  was 
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almost  like  'Thank  God  someone  else  in 

the  world  is  thinking  the  same,""  he  says. 

Clinton  is  far  more  the  charmer  than 

Blair,  who  does  not  have  anything  close  to 
Clinton's  lip-biting,  "1  feel  your  pain"  em- 
pathy,  Bui  the  British  leader,  in  turn,  has 
several  distinct  advantages  over  the  Ameri- 
can. One  is  self-control:  there've  been  no 
hints  of  personal  indiscretions,  no  "bimbo 
eruptions"  in  his  past.  "Clinton  with  his 
trousers  zipped  up"  is  how  the  Conserva- 
tive peer  Norman  Tebbit  has  described 
him.  And,  unlike  Bill  Clinton,  he  has  Bill 
Clinton  to  improve  upon.  He  has  taken 
Clinton's  talent  for  spin  and  concept  of  tri- 
angulation  and  honed  them.  In  fact,  New 
Labour  is  now  exporting  its  expertise.  Pu- 
tin is  said  to  want  to  learn  media  manage- 
ment from  the  Blairites;  U.S.  general  Wesley 
Clark,  the  nato  commander  in  Kosovo,  al- 
ready did  so  when  Alastair  Campbell  effec- 
tively took  over  the  public-relations  war 
there.  It's  important  to  tell  the  truth,  Clark 
later  said,  but  "you  need  some  smart  peo- 
ple who  can  tell  you  what  piece  of  truth 
you  are  looking  for." 

Anthony  Charles  Lynton  Blair  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  May  1953.  As  a  young 
boy  he  was  kind  of  a  ham,  with  what  one 
biographer  called  an  "appetite  for  public 
applause."  His  father,  Leo,  whose  own  po- 
litical aspirations  were  cut  short  by  a  stroke 
at  the  age  of  40,  was  a  Conservative;  at  the 
age  of  12,  the  younger  Blair  was  the  Tory 
candidate  in  his  school's  mock  parliamen- 
tary election,  but  his  interest  was  more  in 
theater  than  in  politics.  In  boarding  school 
at  Fettes  College  he  was  a  charismatic  but 
cautious  rebel,  bending  but  not  breaking 
rules,  talking  his  way  out  of  any  problems. 
One  tutor  recalled  him  as  "not  the  very 
cleverest,  but  he  had  a  good  mind."  At  St. 
John's  College  at  Oxford,  where  he  studied 
law,  his  politics  were  vaguely  left-wing,  en- 
ergized by  the  social  activism  of  an  Aus- 
tralian Anglican  minister  named  Peter  Thom- 
son. For  a  time,  he  considered  the  ministry 
himself.  Two  weeks  after  he  graduated,  his 
mother.  Hazel,  died,  of  throat  cancer,  at  the 
age  of  52. 

Blair  began  practicing  law  in  London, 
specializing  in  employment  matters.  Through 
his  work  he  met  a  young  lawyer  named 
Cherie  Booth,  a  Labour  Party  activist  (she'd 
been  a  Young  Socialist  at  16)  and  daughter 
of  the  actor  Tony  Booth,  who  starred  in 
the  television  sitcom  Till  Death  Do  Us 
Part,  the  English  forerunner  of  All  in  the 
Family.  For  a  time,  Kevin  Maguire  wrote 
in  The  Guardian,  Blair  and  Booth  were 
"prickly  rivals,"  until  hitting  it  off  during  a 
party  game  in  which  they  had  to  pass  a 
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balloon  between  each  other's  leys  They 
married  in  19X0,  the  year  Blair  began 
searching  for  a  parliamentary  seal.  (Be- 
sides Leo,  there  is  Euan,  now  16.  Nicholas, 
14,  and  Kathryn,  12.) 

He  made  his  Inst  run  m  19X2:  the  dis- 
trict was  heavily  lory.  A  Telegraph  reporter 
called  him  "too  nice  and  too  unguarded  to 
be  a  politician."  Blair  got  clobbered  but 
caught  the  eye  of  Michael  Foot,  then  head 
of  the  Labour  Party.  "He's  going  to  have  a 
very  big  future  in  British  politics,"  Foot 
predicted.  The  next  year,  bucking  a  Tory 
wave  nationally.  Blair  won  in  a  more  pro- 
Labour  constituency.  His  platform— against 
the  Common  Market  and  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament of  nuclear  weapons;  for  taxing, 
spending,  and  nationalizing  industry— was 
classic  Labour.  He  has  since  repudiated 
all  of  it. 

Within  a  year  and  a  half,  Blair  had  be- 
come a  junior  Labour  Treasury  spokesman. 
And  with  a  small  group  of  "modernizers" 
he  set  about  changing  a  party  headed  to- 
ward electoral  extinction.  A  Labour  pollster 
named  Philip  Gould  saw  firsthand  Blair's 
preternatural  political  talents.  "He  seemed 
to  be  able  to  connect  with  the  public  in  a 
way  that  transcended  rational  explanation," 
he  later  wrote. 

But,  for  a  time  in  the  early  1990s,  nearly 
everyone,  Blair  included,  considered  Gor- 
don Brown  to  be  Labour  Party  leader  John 
Smith's  heir  apparent.  Brighter,  more  pas- 
sionate, more  idealistic,  more  rooted  in  party 
traditions  than  Blair,  Brown  was,  however, 
less  winning  a  personality,  and  slowly  but 
inexorably  Blair's  star  rose  as  Brown's  fell. 
The  process  accelerated  in  early  1993  after 
Blair,  then  shadow  home  secretary  (similar 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  general),  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  study  politics  with  the  victorious 
Clintonites.  Shortly  afterward  he  introduced 
a  Clintonesque  slogan— "Tough  on  crime, 
tough  on  the  causes  of  crime"— that  crys- 
tallized New  Labour's  centrist  thinking. 
After  Smith  died  suddenly  in  1994,  Blair 
waited  a  decent  interval— "about  20  min- 
utes," according  to  one  M. P. —before  taking 
on  Brown,  all  the  while  professing  uncer- 
tainty and  anguish  about  the  move.  "They 
weren't  grieving,  they  were  plotting,"  Paul 
Routledge  of  The  Mirror  said  of  Blair  and 
his  allies. 

Hungry  for  victory,  sensing  that  Blair  was 
its  ticket  back  to  Downing  Street,  Labour 
went  for  him.  Then  he  and  his  allies  em- 
barked upon  "the  Project":  to  move  Labour 
to  the  political  middle  and  sell  it  to  a  skepti- 
cal public.  In  the  May  1997  election  he  suc- 
ceeded, beyond  anyone's  expectations. 

Blair  repaid  his  debt  to  Clinton  eight 
months  later  at  a  press  conference  soon 
after  the  Lewinsky  scandal  broke.  It  was  a 
tense  moment;  former  Clinton  aide  Paul  Be- 


gala recalls  how,  just  to  defuse  the  tj 

presidential  advisei  Kalim  Emanuel  I 
to  Blair  shortly  before  the  press  filed j 
said  jokingly,  "You!  Don't  fuck  thj 
"Blair  sort  of  looked  at  his  aides, 
over  at  Clinton,  and  they  both  bust] 
laughing."  Begala  says.  Then  the  presl 
in.  to  find  Blair,  quite  literally,  stand 
Clinton's  side.  Blair's  deferential  prl 
helped  persuade  a  ravenous  press  thJ 
ton  remained  in  charge.  "Here's  Bl 
times  smarter  than  any  of  them,  youl 
handsome,  with  the  perfect  authoi  tr 
British  accent  Americans  love  to  di  ■  t 
and  he  says  flat  out,  'I'm  proud  to  c  hi 
my  friend.'  It  was  a  very  importa  m 
ment,"  Begala  says. 

An  after-dinner  jam  session,  plan  i  i 
feature  Sting,  Paul  McCartney,  Eltor  >h 
and  Billy  Joel,  with  Clinton  on  the  s  ar 
Blair  on  guitar,  never  materialized,  bi  le 
were  affectionate  toasts.  "Clinton  ; 
relieved  that  this  guy  who  he  had  m 
rapport  with  didn't  come  in  and  a  lil 
he  had  cooties,"  former  presidentia  re 
secretary  Mike  McCurry  recalls, 
aides  say  that  the  bond  between  tl  rw 
men  helped  toughen  Clinton's  reso  c 
Kosovo.  There  have  been  more  riba  n 
ments,  too.  According  to  an  unpul  ht 
memoir  by  the  Blairs'  former  nann  to 
alind  Mark  (portions  of  which  were  ir 
ed  in  The  Mail  on  Sunday  before  the  bi 
suppressed  it  in  court),  Blair,  after  i  in 
ing  from  a  summit  meeting  in  Madi  r 
counted  how  Clinton  "spent  most  i  Dr 
evening  at  dinner  quietly  pointing  t 
Tony  all  the  lickable,  er,  likeable  S]  iif 
talent." 

For  all  his  visibility,  Blair  is  surpr  ig 
enigmatic.  "Even  people  who  kno  ir 
very  well  can't  be  certain  of  where  h  >c 
torn  line  is  on  a  whole  range  of  is 
said  John  Rentoul  of  The  Independe 
thor  of  the  1995  biography  Tony  Bla  fv 
chael  Cockerell  titled  his  recent  BB(  o 
umentary  about  Blair  What  Make:  v 
Tick?— a  peculiar  question  to  ask    \ 
someone  who  has  been  in  the  publ  e; 
for  so  long.  Bob  Worcester  of  mori,     i 
Britain's  most  prominent  polling  org  z 
tions,  agrees.  "Most  politicians  are 
parent;  they  fall  over  themselves  to  b 
ous,  and  fail,"  he  says.  "But  not  B 
don't  know  his  core  values." 

Partly,  this  ignorance  stems  fro 
English  reluctance  to  probe  emotio 
a  place  where  political  coverage  is 
competitive  and  brutally  skeptic 
touchy-feely  approach  is  considerec 
and  sissified.  Partly,  it's  that  Blair  d 
discuss  his  feelings.  "He  really  can't  st 
when  people  come  on  to  him  abou 
he  feels  about  things  and  all  the  rest 
says  Alastair  Campbell.  Partly,  it's  a  i 
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^ordinary  discipline:  if  Blair  is  a  con- 
reak.  he  controls  no  one  more  tightly 
himself 

■he  guy  has  a  very  thought-out  public 
station  of  himself,"  says  the  BBC's 
iterviewer,  Jeremy  Paxman.  "Getting 
id  that  carapace  is  a  tricky  matter  pre- 
because  it's  so  difficult  to  engage  him 
human  being,  for  all  his  apparent  hu- 
ty."  Paxman  recalls  his  efforts  to  draw 
thing  spontaneous  from  Blair— in  one 
ice,  by  asking  him  how  he  felt  to  have 
ired  one  day  next  to  the  usual  bare- 
ited  woman  on  page  3  of  The  Sun. 
re  was  a  momentary  intake  of  breath, 
f-smile.  'ha-ha,'  and  off  he  goes,"  Pax- 
says.  Blair  is  "not  a  good  speaker  at 
he  says,  but  is  certainly  "an  accom- 
:d  performer." 

id  partly,  at  least  according  to  his 
s,  it's  because  there 
much  Blair  there— 
.vhat  Blair  there  is, 
iject  to  change. 

American  ears,  ac- 
med  to  the  scripted 
lities  and  unscript- 
affes  of  its  home- 
a  politicians,  Blair 
ds  articulate,  even 
fluous.  He  speaks 
dently,  in  what  by 
lington  standards 
ill  and  finely  crafted 
ices.  But  to  far  more 
tiding  British  ears, 
to  Oxbridge-trained 
ters,  he  babbles, 
mentators  ridicule 
ore  casual  speaking 

his  "you  know"s,  and  his  distinctive 
inestly  ...  I  mean."  They  also  1am- 

his  meaty-sounding  but  ultimately 
al  rhetoric.  The  phrase  "traditional 
>  in  a  modern  setting"  caught  the  eye 
atthew  Parris  of  the  London  Times, 
)f  the  keenest  Blair-watchers.  "One 

not  help  thinking  of  the  wording  of 
rn  menus  in  north  London:  'Ocean- 
red  prawns  on  a  raft  of  beanshoots,'" 
ote. 

ir's  oratorical  deficiencies  are  on  dis- 
lay  weekly  during  the  televised  Prime 
ter's  Question  Time.  Blair,  whose  voice 
tit  like  a  whinny,  can't  keep  up  with 
s,  who  speaks  in  a  resonant  baritone 
las  a  wicked  way  with  words.  But 
;'s  appearance  (short,  bald,  far  older 
his  39  years),  demeanor  (formal  and 
.),  and  public  image  (goofy,  untele- 
-sort  of  like  Michael  Dukakis)  no 
/cut  it  in  the  Oprah  Era.  He  is  Prince 
es  to  Blair's  more  casual,  more  hu- 
more  unconventional  Princess  Diana, 
would  have  been  the  most  brilliant 


politician  in  1870,"  Peter  Oborne  of  The 
Express  said  of  the  Tory  leader.  Unlike  Blair, 
Hague  is  considered  utterly  genuine— and 
genuinely  unelectable. 

Hague  can  ridicule  Blair  all  he  wants, 
but  he  has  few  arrows  in  his  quiver.  For 
all  the  problems  with  the  health  service, 
it's  Labour's  baby:  few  believe  the  Tories 
would  run  it  any  better.  When  Hague  in- 
veighs against  a  Labour  gay-rights  mea- 
sure, parliamentarians  and  the  press  trade 
winks  and  nods  about  Hague's  own  sexu- 
al orientation.  And  while  Hague  rails  about 
taxes,  polls  show  that  in  these  flush  times 
the  British  are  willing  to  fork  over  more 
money  for  better  services.  If  Blair  is  all 
mouth  and  no  delivery,  Hague  is  all  mouth 
and  no  muscle.  Conservative  Party  mem- 
bership has  declined  to  its  lowest  level 
since  World  War  I. 
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BROAD  SUPPORT 

Harrison  Ford  shakes  President  Clinton's 

hand  as  Blair  looks  on  at  a  White  House 

gala  honoring  Blair.  February  1998. 

The  Clintonites  taught  the  Blair  camp  much 

about  political  strategy,  and  Blair 

repaid  the  favor  by  supporting  the  president 

during  the  Lewinsky  scandal. 


Popping  up  from  his  seat  throughout 
Question  Time,  holding  the  loose-leaf 
binder  containing  the  notes  from  that 
morning's  briefing,  to  which  all  British 
prime  ministers  seem  attached,  Blair  faces 
the  empty  green  benches  of  a  depleted  op- 
position in  Parliament  and  leans  forward 
into  the  microphone.  His  voice  a  crescen- 
do of  confidence  and  contempt,  his  ex- 
pression a  cocky,  sadistic  grin,  he  brushes 
away  one  impertinent  question  after  an- 
other. While  Blair  fears  Hague  in  the  ab- 
stract—"I  never  underestimate  anybody, 
because  that  is  the  way  to  get  beaten"— 
and  used  to  let  him  get  under  his  skin, 
he's  grown  confident  enough  now  to  laugh 
him  off.  "He  has  got  a  quick  wit,  but  it  is 
all  part  of  the  business,"  Blair  tells  me. 


"In  the  end,  [sparring  with  Hague]  is  not 
what  gets  me  up  in  the  morning." 

Blair's  opposition  these  days  often  comes 
from  his  own  party.  "When  you  have 
such  a  lamentable  opposition,  then  it  has  to 
come  from  somewhere  else,"  says  the  ac- 
tress Glenda  Jackson,  who  is  a  Labour  M.R 
for  London.  "As  is  always  the  case  with 
the  Labour  Party,  it  comes  from  the  La- 
bour Party  themselves  and  the  political 
commentators." 

Ever  since  Labour's  first  prime  minis- 
ter, Ramsay  MacDonald,  temporarily  al- 
lied himself  with  the  hated  Tories  in 
1931,  the  party  has  been  obsessed  with 
betrayal.  To  some  party  stalwarts  Blair 
and  his  New  Labour  cohorts— Old  La- 
bour icon  Tony  Benn  once  called  New 
Labour  "the  smallest  political  party 
that's  ever  existed  in 
Britain"— are  only  the 
latest  Judases.  They  still 
view  Blair  as  an  inter- 
loper—a "cuckoo  in  the 
nest,"  in  the  words  of 
Michael  White  of  The 
Guardian.  Labour  tradi- 
tionalists contend  that 
by  wooing  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, by  meeting  with 
Margaret  Thatcher  short- 
ly after  his  election,  by 
courting  business  groups 
and  shopkeepers  and  soc- 
cer moms,  Blair  betrayed 
the  party's  egalitarian 
past  and  its  "heartland" 
constituencies,  including 
industrial  workers,  pen- 
sioners, and  the  poor. 

Anxious  to  prove  once  and  for  all  that 
Labour  can  manage  an  economy.  Blair  has 
let  Gordon  Brown  curb  social  spending 
with  brutal  efficiency,  appeasing  nervous 
business  types  and  middle-class  voters.  He 
refused  until  recently  to  placate  key  Labour 
constituencies,  which,  he  reasoned,  have  no- 
where else  to  go.  Repeatedly,  he  points  to 
his  accomplishments:  900,000  new  jobs,  re- 
duced welfare  rolls,  new  money  for  health 
care.  Britain's  first  minimum  wage.  But.  his 
Labour  critics  argue,  by  withholding  mon- 
ey from  the  health  service  while  the  gov- 
ernment sat  on  a  surplus,  he's  sacrificed 
supporters  to  placate  opponents.  "In  my 
opinion,  it's  manslaughter,"  said  Matthew 
Norman  of  The  Guardian.  Norman  and 
others  believe  that  Blair  squandered  the 
enormous  political  capital  he  had  amassed 
from  his  landslide,  and  that,  while  running 
party  affairs  like  Stalin,  on  social  policy  he 
is  so  weak  and  dewy-eyed  that  he  lives  up 
to  the  name  so  often  bestowed  upon  him: 
"Bambi."  Labourites  would  have  found  it 
revealing  if  not  disconcerting  that,  in  re- 
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sponsc  u>  a  question  from  one  of  his  young 
sons,  Blair  said  that  he  wouldn't  become  a 
Torj  for  £2  million,  but  when  the  boy  upped 
the  ante  to  £5  billion  he  replied,  "Oh,  all 
right  then."  One  Labour  peer,  Barbara  Cas- 
tle, lias  said  that  if  il  had  been  Blair  run- 
ning Labour  in  1945,  there  would  never  have 
been  a  National  Health  Service. 

Blair's  government,  which  promised  an 
"ethical"  foreign  policy,  let  convicted  rapist 
Mike  Tyson,  accused  murderer  Vladimir  Pu- 
tin, and  the  Chinese  despot  Jiang  Zemin 
into  England,  while  letting  Augusto  Pino- 
chet, the  former  Chilean  leader  accused  of 
murdering  his  opposition,  out.  Though  he 
talks  of  abolishing  foxhunting,  a  perennially 
popular  issue  among  Labourites,  Blair  has 
not  pushed  aggressively  for  it.  The  rock 
stars  who  descended  upon  Blair's  Downing 
Street  in  the  early,  euphoric  days  have 
grown  disillusioned  with  his  policies.  "At 
least  with  the  Tories  you  expect  the  same 
old  shit  to  happen,"  pop  singer  Jarvis 
Cocker  told  the  magazine  New  Musical 
Express. 

In  his  1996  book.  The  Man  Behind  the 
Smile:  Tony  Blair  and  the  Politics  of  Per- 
version, Leo  Abse,  a  former  Labour  M.P 
who  helped  legalize  homosexuality  in 
Britain  in  1967,  assailed  what  he  called  the 
prime  minister's  '"almost  pathological  fear 
of  offending,"  which  he  attributed  to  Blair's 
late,  supposedly  narcissistic  mother.  An 
actual  psychotherapist,  Brett  Kahr  of  Re- 
gent's College  in  London,  called  Blair  "a 
true  example  of  a  modern-day  Hamlet 
who  frets  and  broods  over  the  decisions 
that  his  position  demands.  Hesitating,  even 
prevaricating,  he  strides  up  and  down  the 
battlements  of  Downing  Street,  canvassing 
opinion,  consulting  focus  groups  and  smil- 
ing constantly." 

Oddly  enough,  Blair  makes  some  Old 
Labourites  actually  miss  the  Iron  Lady,  or 
at  least  her  authenticity,  fervor,  and  willing- 
ness to  buck  public  opinion.  "That's  the 
thing  about  Thatcher:  she  couldn't  give  a 
fuck,"  said  The  Guardian's  Matthew  Nor- 
man. "She  had  the  guts  to  do  unpopular 
things.  And  he  hasn't  yet.  And  the  great 
question  is:  Will  he  ever?" 

Blair  makes  no  apologies  for  reposition- 
ing the  old  Labour  Party,  which  he  says 
had  become  a  "hopelessly  amateur  organi- 
zation" that  had  fallen  out  of  touch  with 
British  voters  and  was  perceived  to  be,  as 
his  father  once  told  him,  against  people 
"who  do  well."  One  of  Blair's  New  Labour 
colleagues,  who  asks  to  remain  anonymous, 
suggests  that  the  British  left  is  so  used  to 
complaining  that  they  don't  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  have  it.  Blair,  this  col- 
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league  says,  is  the  man  they  have  looked  for 
all  then  lives  young,  dynamic,  reformist 
and  all  they  can  do  is  gripe.  "It's  almost  as 
if  he's  too  perfect  for  them,"  he  says.  "Every- 
one else  would  die  to  have  someone  like 
Blair  in  their  country." 

4 T have  no  problems  with  Tony  Blair;  he's 
I  taken  all  of  our  policies,"  Tory  M.P.  Mi- 
chael Heseltine  recently  told  a  friend.  But 
Heseltine's  very  much  the  exception.  With 
Blair,  as  with  Clinton,  an  ability  to  mimic 
the  opposition  has  only  made  that  opposi- 
tion hate  him  more.  Something  about  Blair, 
like  something  about  Clinton,  makes  his  po- 
litical opponents  come  unhinged.  A  screed 
in  the  conservative  Sunday  Telegraph  last  fall 
by  a  doctor  named  Theodore  Dalrymple 
neatly  captured  the  almost  irrational  degree 
of  enmity.  "An  intellectual  nonentity,  he  is 
yet  of  the  utmost  significance  and  impor- 
tance," he  wrote  of  Blair.  "He  is  at  the  same 
time  vacuous  and  sinister;  burningly  sincere 
yet  fickle  and  opportunistic;  humble  yet  ar- 
rogant and  egotistical;  matey  yet  distant  and 
cold;  passionate  but  shallow  and  empty; 
sentimental  but  ruthless  and  bullying.  He 
thinks  he  is  Moses  but  reminds  one  more  of 
Mussolini." 

To  the  Tories,  no  foible  of  Blair's  is  too 
small  to  harp  on,  or  to  extrapolate  from. 
In  his  Evening  Standard  column,  A.  N.  Wil- 
son complained  not  only  that  Tony  Blair 
had  bad  breath,  but  also  that  the  failure  of 
both  Blair  and  his  wife  to  do  anything 
about  it  "suggests  a  peculiar  and  megalo- 
maniac arrogance. . . .  They  must  be  aware 
of  the  number  of  toothpastes,  dental  floss- 
es, brushes,  mouthwashes  and  peppermints 
on  the  market."  (That  he  hasn't  done  any- 
thing isn't  quite  true,  according  to  the  for- 
mer nanny's  memoir.  Upon  learning  that  a 
London  disc  jockey  had  complained  about 
Blair's  breath,  the  nanny  wrote,  the  prime 
minister  gave  up  garlic,  a  key  ingredient  of 
his  beloved  pesto.  When  that  story  sur- 
faced, a  Hague  aide  gleefully  sent  out  bot- 
tles of  Listerine  to  various  Tory  activists.) 

On  certain  points  about  Blair,  left  and 
right  agree.  For  instance,  he  represents  the 
dreaded  Americanization  of  Britain  and 
the  invasion  of  what  Labour  M.P.  Peter 
Kilfoyle  calls  "a  happy-clappy,  American- 
style  form  of  politics."  Blair,  many  on  both 
sides  believe,  has  no  real  sense  for  real  peo- 
ple. He  disrespects  Britain's  glorious  past, 
whether  it's  his  own  party's  socialist  tradi- 
tions, or  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  pound 
sterling.  Blair  is  a  bit  of  a  lightweight,  some- 
one who  doesn't  read  books  or  think  big 
thoughts— the  type,  according  to  the  nan- 
ny's memoir,  to  watch  the  Harrison  Ford 
thriller  Air  Force  One  immediately  before 
announcing  that  the  Royal  Air  Force  had 
begun  bombing  Iraq.  Blair  is  insincere,  pre- 
tending to  follow  football  teams  and  rock 


groups   he   really   cares   little   aboufcli 
tells  tall  tales,  such  as  the  one  aboulear 
stowing  away  on  a  flight  to  the  Bam 
at  the  age  of  14.  Blair  is  sanctim  iou 
(His  deputy  prime  minister,  John  P  coi 
reportedly  accused  him  of  aclii    hi 
"fucking  Jesus  Christ"  lor  freezing  (  )in 
pay.)  Blair  is  a  chameleon,  speak 
cultured  English  of  Professor  Hen   Hi 
gins  one  moment,  the  Cockney  pi  I 
Eliza  Doolittle's  father  the  next,  th  vi 
in  a  'Til  of  this"  and  an  "'int  of  th  '  i 
pending  on  the  crowd.  Speaking  t<    1 
hour  Party  magazine,  he  said  his 
dish  was  fish-and-chips;  speaking  t(  :>< 
book  writers  in  upscale  Islington, 
"fresh  fettuccini  garnished  with  an 
sauce  of  olive  oil,  sun-dried  tomato 
capers."  And  he  spins,  even  thot 
needn't. 

"Really  and  truly,  [his  handlers] 
just  let  Blair  be  judged  for  what  he 
cause  people  like  him,"  said  Simon     I 
of  The  Mail  on  Sunday,  who  broke 
ry  of  the  nanny's  memoir.  "The  da  ;r 
that  they  may  turn  people  off  by  :  Icii 
him  seem  cynical  and  manipulative 


According  to  the  now  notorious 
Cherie  Blair  once  mused  that  s 
her  husband  would  live  in  Downing  re 
for  the  next  four  years,  and  mayb  rv 
eight.  That's  more  than  Tony  Blair  1 
has  ever  revealed  about  his  plans.  H 
confirm  a  rumored  agreement  that, 
where  down  the  road,  he  will  actual 
the  baton  to  Gordon  Brown.  "I  have  | 
ever  gone  into  the  business  of  sayin 
going  to  leave  here  or  there  or  wh 
because  in  the  end  it  is  presumptuo 
says  to  me.  "Those  people  out  the  » 
tell  me."  He  seems  unconcerned  that 
ly,  when  the  New  Statesman  asked  I 
M.P.'s  to  name  the  party's  greatest  1  lc 
he  ranked  only  fourth,  after  Attlee,  >  ic 
and  Smith.  "It  could  have  been  wor 
says  with  a  laugh.  Will  it  get  better? 
knows?"  he  replies.  "History  mak 
judgment  on  that  alone." 

Despite  all  the  recent  bumps,  the  a1 
good  days  for  Britain,  and  as  lc 
that's  true,  they  are  good  days  foi 
Blair.  His  detractors  still  insist  that  1  & 
of  reckoning  approaches,  or  that  h 
will  finally  run  out.  Asked  once  w 
feared  most,  former  prime  minister  1 
Macmillan  replied,  "Events,  dea 
events."  Only  if  things  turn  sour  w 
sort-of  love  affair  between  Britai 
Tony  Blair  be  put  to  a  real  test.  "H 
a  good-luck  charm,"  said  Jonathan 
land  of  The  Guardian.  "If  he  brinj  | 
the  luck,  fine.  Otherwise,  why  do  yo 
him?  The  feeling  is  that  we'll  sticl 
this  guy  through  thick,  but  whei 
comes,  that's  a  different  story."  U 


\vv 


Neel 


,im  i  n  i  rom  i'A<, h  154  an  elder  hepcat 
i  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
leel  credited  the  psychiatrist  she  began 
ig  in  1^58  with  helping  her  turn  her  ca- 
around.  As  Nancy  remembers,  the  ther- 
:  said  something  like  "Why  don't  you  go 
Be  of  those  openings  and  ask 
e  of  those  important  people  to 
>r  you'.'"  The  idea  clicked-  with 
iks  like  that,  who  needs  agents 
ealers?  The  body  of  work  that 
wed,  and  that  preoccupied  Neel 
nuch  of  the  rest  of  her  life,  is  a 
rous  record  of  artists,  critics, 
;rs.  historians,  and  other  art- 
d  figures  of  the  time.  This  move 
Reel's  part— to  start  to  repre- 
the  powerful  instead  of  the 
Brless— has  been  interpreted  as  a 
;rist  step.  But  that's  overly  sim- 

c.  In  fact,  Neel  seems  to  have 
,  born  to  paint  this  world,  a 
d  in  which  she  had  one  foot  in 
one  foot  out. 

s  Nancy  says,  "It's  not  as  if  she 
compromised  by  doing  portraits 
l.E.O.'s  and  presidents  of  the 

d,  or  [members  of]  the  Harvard 

."  Looked  at  together,  these  art-world  pic- 
are  a  fascinating  collective  portrait.  Her 
dngs  of  poet  and  curator  Frank  O'Hara, 
.  Robert  Smithson,  curator  Henry  Geld- 
a;  writer  and  editor  Cindy  Nemser,  and 
David  Bourdon,  with  his  lover  and  fellow 
:  Gregory  Battcock,  are  classics.  From  a 
mporary  vantage  point,  there's  something 
ling  in  the  sense  of  self-importance  that 
:ome  across  in  these  images  of  people 
once  wielded  great  authority  but  are  in 
y  cases  now  forgotten.  And  yet  it's  the 
vard-looking  painting  of  a  shirtless  and 
ed  Andy  Warhol,  done  in  1970,  after  he 


was  shot  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  by  Valerie 
Solanas,  that  is  the  masterpiece  of  this  period. 
It  also  serves  as  a  testament  to  both  Neel  and 
Warhol:  to  her  for  being  able  to  get  so  deep 
into  his  emotional  and  physical  being,  and  to 
him  for  allowing  himself  to  be  represented  in 
a  manner  that  must  have  gone  against  all  his 
feelings  of  shyness  and  vanity.  (It's  worth  noting 
that  Warhol  also  allowed  his  scars  to  be  pho- 


LAST  LOOK 
Alice  Neel,  photographed  in  New  York 
City  by  Robert  Mapplethorpe  shortly  before 
her  death  in  October  1984.  Both  image- 
makers  ran  afoul  of  censors. 


tographed  by  Richard  Avedon,  and  that  the 
result  proved  more  glamorizing  than  piercing.) 
By  the  time  Neel  died  she  had  not  only 
painted  a  kind  of  archaeology  of  the  Ameri- 
can art  world  in  the  60s  and  70s  but  also  pro- 
duced a  sizable  number  of  nudes  and  paint- 
ings of  pregnant  women.  In  addition,  she  had 
done  portraits  of  people  such  as  Che  Gue- 
vara and  Kate  Millett  who  were  intrinsic  to 


the  era.  (Neel  painted  Millett  as  a  commis- 
sion for  Tune  in  1970,  back  in  the  days  when 
the  magazine  used  serious  painters  regularly 
for  its  covers.)  Her  portraits  of  such  icons, 
done  from  photographs,  can  be  a  tad  too  il- 
lustrative to  have  the  real  Neel  punch;  at  oth- 
er times  her  work  from  this  period  can  feel 
overly  folksy,  or  cramped.  (It  shouldn't  be 
forgotten  that  Neel  worked  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  room  in  her  apart- 
ment; her  views  weren't  conducive 
to  the  sense  of  infinite  space  that 
one  feels,  say,  in  the  work  of  Jack- 
son Pollock,  who  had  those  wide- 
open  Long  Island  horizons  to  gaze 
at.)  But  when  Neel  is  at  her  best- 
boom!  Take  her  1970  double  por- 
trait of  the  Manhattan  transvestite 
Jackie  Curtis  and  her  boyfriend  at 
the  time.  Ritta  Redd,  both  of  whom 
were  part  of  Warhol's  circle.  What 
makes  the  painting  unforgettable  is 
that  Neel  doesn't  sensationalize  the 
fact  that  these  are  men  breaking 
taboos  in  multiple  ways.  She  depicts 
the  ordinariness  that  was  such  a 
part  of  what  Curtis  and  Redd  were 
after.  In  the  painting  itself,  Curtis 
comes  across  as  all  woman,  while 
Redd,  who  has  been  called  a  part- 
time  transvestite,  looks  like  much 
more  of  a  "guy."  This  portrait  of  their  rela- 
tionship never  goes  for  the  cheap  shot.  It's 
pure  Neel— honest,  direct,  and  human. 

She  once  said,  "If  I  have  any  talent  in  rela- 
tion to  people  apart  from  planning  the  whole 
canvas,  it  is  my  identification  with  them.  I  get 
so  identified  when  I  paint  them,  when  they  go 
home  I  feel  frightful,  I  have  no  self— I've  gone 
into  this  other  person.  And  by  doing  that, 
there's  a  kind  of  something  I  get  that  other 
artists  don't  get.  It  is  my  way  of  overcoming 
the  alienation.  It's  my  ticket  to  reality." 

This  identification  shows,  and  it's  what 
makes  the  work  really  something.  D 


iris  Paciello 


inued  from  page  140  woman.  The 
hter  of  a  wealthy  Cuban-American  bus- 
man, she  was  smart  and  funny  and 
ed  hard.  She  developed  a  serious  co- 
:  problem  and  didn't  do  much  other 
live  off  her  father's  money.  Being  Ma- 
a's  friend,  people  say,  was,  for  a  while, 
■iggest  thing  in  her  life.  "There  was  a 
'd  when  she  was  going  around  the  De- 
[hotel]  telling  people,  'Madonna  said 
'Madonna  and  I  did  that,'  'Madonna 
s  this,"  and  'I'm  her  best  friend,'"  says 
n  who  has  known  her  for  years.  "Amaz- 
she  got  away  with  it."  Meeting  Paciel- 
Jme  say,  was  a  big  turning  point  in 


Casares's  life.  "He  helped  her  reinvent  her- 
self," says  a  friend  of  Paciello's. 

If  Risk  was  rough  and  decadent,  largely 
the  vision  of  Michael  Caruso,  Paciello's 
next  three  ventures— Liquid,  Bar  Room,  and 
Joia— bore  Casares's  stamp.  He  hired  her 
and  basically  turned  over  to  her  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  Liquid  a  far  more 
upscale  and  sophisticated  club  than  Risk 
had  ever  been.  If  people  in  Miami  Beach 
had  snickered  at  Casares's  friendship  with 
Madonna,  her  "social  climbing,"  and  her 
"starfucking,"  they  suddenly  saw  how  hand- 
somely it  had  paid  off.  Working  her  con- 
nections she  packed  Paciello's  clubs  with 
famous  people,  such  as  her  friends  Donatel- 
la Versace  and  Gloria  Estefan  and  such 
stars  as  Bette  Midler  and  Cher. 


With  Casares,  Paciello  began  to  become 
something  of  a  celebrity  himself.  She 
overhauled  his  wardrobe  and  took  him  to 
parties  where  he  was  photographed  with  her 
and  Madonna.  "Ingrid  sort  of  pimped  for 
him,"  says  one  society  reporter.  She  report- 
edly introduced  him  to  Niki  Taylor,  whom 
Paciello  dated  in  1996.  Paciello's  longest  and 
most  serious  relationship,  however,  was  with 
Sofia  Vergara.  But  after  he  met  Casares,  Pa- 
ciello was  swarmed  by  women.  A  man  \o 
worked  for  him  remembers  one  night  at  Liq- 
uid when  he  spent  most  of  the  ever  ng  try- 
ing to  keep  Vergara,  Taylor,  a'd  Daisy 
Fuentes  away  from  one  anothr..  "In  that 
world.  Chris  became  somewha'  of  an  object 
of  desire,"  says  one  friend. 

"I  don't  think  that  Chris  md  Ingrid  slept 
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Chris  Paciello 


together,"  says  this  friend,  "They  are  . .  .  col- 
laborators, on  a  mission.  They  are  also  both 
very  cold,  they  are  both  hunters.  They  arc 
different  ill  many  ways,  but  at  a  point  they 
connect.  He  had  seats  and  she  needed  a 
place  to  sit.  He  gave  her  an  identity,  a  plat- 
form. There  was  an  incredible  magic  there. 
If  you  think  about  the  nightclub  world  and 
what  those  two  created  in  their  collabora- 
tion, their  energy,  it's  pretty  remarkable." 

By  the  time  they  opened  Bar  Room  on 
Lincoln  Road,  in  the  beginning  of  1999, 
with  financial  backing  from  Ingrid's  father, 
Paciello  and  Casares  seemed  an  unbeatable 
team.  A  huge  success.  Bar  Room  was  more 
lounge  than  dance  club,  catering  to  an  old- 
er, wealthier  clientele  than  Liquid  did.  Joia, 
the  open-air,  Mediterranean-style  restaurant 
on  Ocean  Drive,  which  opened  in  1998, 
was  also  a  big  success.  Even  now,  with  Pa- 
ciello under  house  arrest,  Joia  is  filled  to 
overflowing  most  nights  with  models  and 
Eurotrash  and  wealthy  Miamians,  their 
Navigators.  Mercedeses,  and  Rolls-Royces 
parked  at  the  curb. 

Paciello  worked  hard,  regularly  putting  in 
14-hour  days.  "He  ran  his  clubs  like  a  busi- 
ness," says  Mary  D.  He  didn't  drink  much, 
didn't  smoke,  and  never  touched  drugs,  more 
than  once  banging  down  the  bathroom  door 
when  he  thought  one  of  his  employees  might 
be  snorting  or  injecting  himself.  "He  hates 
that,"  says  Gilbert  Stafford.  "He  hates  peo- 
ple doing  drugs."  Stafford,  as  was  the  case 
with  many  people  who  worked  for  Paciello, 
liked  him.  "He  has  a  very  democratic  na- 
ture," Stafford  says.  "I  remember  sitting  at 
the  Delano,  at  the  pool,  and  there  was  Chris 
sitting  around  with  his  queens,  the  guys  who 
built  the  [gay]  night  at  Liquid.  Chris  treated 
these  queens  with  utter  respect,  and  they 
worked  their  asses  off  for  him." 

Casares  was  also  ambitious.  "I  think  she 
really  wanted  respectability,"  says  one 
man  who  knows  her.  "Ingrid  was  in  the 
trenches,  doing  the  work,"  says  Madonna's 
publicist,  Liz  Rosenberg.  "She  did  inter- 
views, she  went  to  radio  stations.  Ingrid 
promoted  her  clubs  in  a  big,  big  way.  I 
think  she  was  very  proud  that  she  accom- 
plished something  in  her  own  right." 

ijy  the  end  of  1997,  Steve  Lewis,  a  top 
New  York  club  promoter,  wanted  to  hire 
Casares  to  help  him  reopen  Studio  54  in 
New  York.  "Ingrid,"  says  Lewis,  "seemed 
poised  *o  be  the  next  Steve  Rubell."  Lewis 
remembers  flying  down  to  Miami  to  meet 
with  Casares.  "[My]  rules  were  that  I  would 
not  meet  with  Chris  for  the  first  half-hour," 
says  Lewis.  "1  had  to  explain  my  position 
that  Chris  would  never  get  a  [liquor]  li- 
cense in  New  York  because  he  had  reputed 
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Mob  connections,  Ingrid  could  come  in  as 
a  partner  she  would  be  the  front.  The  kick- 
er was  that  Chris  could  never  come  to  the 
club,"  says  Lewis,  who  is  awaiting  sentenc- 
ing on  charges  that  he  permitted  drug  deal- 
ing in  nightclubs  owned  by  Peter  Gatien. 

Even  though  she  eventually  turned  down 
the  oiler,  the  episode  angered  Paciello.  On 
December  29,  1997,  and  again  on  January  1, 
1998,  Paciello  had  conversations  with  Domi- 
nic "Big  Dom"  Dionisio  that  were  recorded 
by  the  F.B.I.  The  tap  had  apparently  been 
put  on  the  phone  used  by  Dionisio,  an  old 
friend  of  Paciello's  who,  prosecutors  say,  is 
an  associate  in  the  Colombo  family.  In  the 
first  conversation,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment's transcript,  Paciello  and  Dionisio 
talked  about  Lewis's  offer  to  Casares,  and 
what  they  should  do  about  it: 

"But,  ya  know,  she's,  they're  gonna  try  and 
pump  her  up,"  Paciello  said.  "And  fuckin' 
start  offerin'  all  kinds  a  money,  and  no  matter 
what,  even  if  she's  loyal  and  don't  leave  me 
or  whatever.  Her  head  just  gets  fuckin',  like, 
ya  know  right  away,  she  wants  everything." 

"I  don't  know  how  ya  wanna  handle  it," 
says  Dionisio. 

"She's  gonna  be  like,  well,  ya  know,  I'm 
gettin'  offered  all  this  stuff,"  Paciello  says, 
'"cause  I'm  already  in  this  argument  with 
her  right  now." 

"Fuckin  people,  that's  how  people  get, 
and  that's  the  sad  part,  ya  know,"  says  Dio- 
nisio. "I'll  go  to  the  club  tomorrow  night," 
Dionisio  tells  Paciello,  referring  to  Life, 
where  Lewis  worked.  "I'll  grab  him,  I  don't 
care,  I'll  tell  him  I  wanna  talk  to  him.  I'll  tell 
him,  Steve,  what  are  you  doin'  with  this  In- 
grid, stay  away  from  her." 

In  the  second  conversation,  Dionisio 
tells  Paciello  that  Lewis  refused  to  see  him. 
"So  that  cocksucker  won't  come  out,  huh?" 
says  Paciello,  and  Dionisio  tells  Paciello 
what  he's  going  to  do  with  Lewis.  "I'm 
gonna  terrorize  him  a  little  too,  'cause  I 
fuckin'  called  and  leave  him  a  fuckin'  mes- 
sage, the  fuckin'  jerk-off."  The  wiretap  tran- 
script ends  with  Paciello  describing  an  inci- 
dent at  one  of  his  clubs  the  night  before, 
when  the  police  were  called.  "I  didn't  hit 
the  fuckin  kid,"  says  Paciello.  "I  grabbed 
him  by  his  neck,  and  I  just,  ya  know,  'get 
the  fuck  out,'  and  I  flung  him,  and  he 
slammed  the  floor,  and  he  just  laid  there 
for  like  ten  minutes." 

Sometime  after  this  conversation,  Lewis 
says,  he  was  approached  by  several  men, 
who  had  a  message  for  him.  "The  message 
was  I  had  fucked  up,"  Lewis  says,  "that 
Chris  was  really  upset  at  me,  and  it  wasn't 
going  to  happen  again." 

It  was  no  secret  in  South  Beach  that  Pa- 
ciello had  problems  with  the  law.  The 
first  "offense  incident  report"  in  his  file  at 
the  Miami  Beach  Police  Department  was 


logged  on  December  9.  1994,  jultu 
months  alter  he  opened  Risk.  On  lhAlal 
Paciello  is  alleged  to  have  stolen  M95 
BMW  parked  in  the  garage  of  hisfcui 
apartment  building  on  Collins  Amu 
Three  days  before,  police  had  found  WK 
BMW  Paciello  had  been  driving  *nt 
"as  a  result  of  an  arson,"  according!  tt 
police.  It  had  been  reported  stolen  ■sie 
York  sometime  earlier.  Paciello  ivasl 
ed  and  charged  with  grand  theft  w 
1994  BMW,  but  the  case  was  settllo 
of  court. 

In  early  1996,  Paciello  allegedly  rfc 
an  employee,  Carlton  Barton,  who,  It 
police,  had  mouthed  off  to  him.  In  ■re 
according  to  a  police  report,  Paciel  g 
involved  in  a  fight  with  a  group  ofp-a 
American  patrons  at  Liquid,  which  llo 
of  them  with  blood  streaming  from  h«ai 
That  case,  too,  was  settled  out  of  col. 
June,  again  at  Liquid,  Paciello  belai 
kicked  Michael  Quinn,  a  weight  lifwar 
former  Mr.  Universe,  when  he  alllta 
overheard  him  using  the  word  "nig«' 
referring  to  another  Liquid  patron,  an 
who  says  he  was  knocked  out  when  |c 
lo  hit  him  with  a  bottle,  sued  Paciel  I 
lost  his  case  last  month  when  a  juryfctc 
mined  that  Paciello  was  acting  lie 
defense.  Shortly  before  Christmas  19§  P 
ciello  was  at  the  South  Beach  clilB. 
None  with  Sofia  Vergara  when  he  m  J 
ported  to  have  beaten  up  Niki  Taylm  t 
husband,  arena-football  player  Matt  m 
nez.  "Suspect  is  now  telling  people  til  I 
is  going  to  'take  victim  out,'"  the  pofc  i 
port  says  in  an  account  of  what  Mtn 
told  officers.  "Suspect  comes  frorm 
and  flew  twenty  men  from  N.Y  to  Mifci 
get  victim." 

There  was  something  exciting,  peck 
South  Beach  say,  about  Paciello's  fie 
edge.  The  whiff  of  Mob  connectiorlt! 
hint  of  dangerousness,  made  him  Itl 
more  alluring.  "He  hadn't  much  ofl> 
sonality,  but  what  he  did  have  waB 
exciting  because  there  was  a  thuggifce 
about  him,"  Andrew  Delaplaine  wm 
the  South  Beach  Review.  Paciello's  file 
however,  began  to  become  concemedlo 
the  violent  episodes.  Says  one,  "  Yo 
this  big,  very  attractive,  quiet  guy,  wljV 
soft  in  a  way,  and  you  knew  had  tro» 
his  past,  and  you  wanted  to  help  himl 


The  first  glimpse  for  many  peopl 
Chris  Paciello's  past  came  in  Ja 
1998,  when  Michael  Caruso  took  the 
at  the  U.S.  Courthouse  in  Brooklyn  i 
Peter  Gatien's  trial.  A  star  governmej 
ness,  Caruso  had  been  granted  limitJ 
munity  to  testify  against  Gatien,  his  fj 
boss,  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  distj 
drugs  in  his  clubs.  Caruso  didn't 
great  deal  about  Paciello— whom 


ft  to  as  Chris  Ludwigsen-but  what  he 
!  provided  the  first  public  allegation  of 
nk  between  Paciello  and  the  Mob. 
uso  claimed  to  have  met  Paciello  in  the 
imer  of  1994,  and  he  described  him 
i  sort  of  protector,  his  muscle  on  the 
•ts.  "He  was  known  as  a  tough,  tough 
I  Caruso  said.  "If  you  get  into  a  fight 
i  him.  you're  going  to  lose.  Definitely 
ig  to  lose  and  get  a  beating."  At  the 
/  York  club  Sound  Factory  that  sum- 
Caruso  said.  Paciello  had  smashed  a 
acer's  head  with  an  ax  handle  when  he 
•  Caruso  trouble  at  the  door.  He  also 
that  Paciello,  who  had  told  him  he 
Id  not  get  involved  in  drugs  personally, 
rthclcss  had  lent  him  $10,000  to  cover 
jso's  end  of  an  ecstasy  drug  deal.  Ca- 
also  said  that  during  his  first  weeks 
Paciello  in  Miami  Beach,  Paciello  was 
:d  at  Risk  by  Johnny  Rizzo,  a  top  mem- 
of  the  Gambino  family.  Shortly  after 
ISO  testified,  The  Village  Voice  revealed 
investigators  believed  Rizzo  and  John 
kie  Nose"  D'Amico,  a  top  Gotti  lieu- 
nt,  had  helped  to  finance  Risk.  Today, 
amin  Brafman  says,  "There  is  no  truth 
(soever  to  the  preposterous  allegation 
Risk  was  a  front  for  any  organized- 
e  group,  anywhere.  Nor  is  there  any 
i  to  the  suggestion  that  money  was  ob- 
id  from  any  organized-crime  group  to 
i  or  operate  Risk." 

atien  was  acquitted  of  all  charges.  Un- 
:ross-examination  by  his  defense  attor- 
who  also  happened  to  be  Brafman,  it 
me  clear  that  Caruso's  credibility  as  a 
ess  was  weak.  Indeed,  prosecutors  say 
Caruso  will  not  be  called  as  a  witness 
aciello's  upcoming  trial.  But  the  Feds 
not  ignored  what  Caruso  has  to  say. 

iristian  Ludwigsen  was  the  second  of 
hree  sons  born  to  Marguerite  and 
rge  Ludwigsen.  Until  he  was  16  years 
the  family  lived  in  the  Borough  Park 
on  of  Brooklyn.  George,  friends  say, 
Ed,  among  other  jobs,  at  a  local  gym 
as  a  doorman  at  a  Brooklyn  nightclub. 
Jso,  according  to  court  records,  was  ar- 
i  numerous  times  in  Queens  and  Brook- 
Mi  charges  that  included  auto  theft, 
lary,  and  possession  of  a  hypodermic 
ge- 

le  Ludwigsens'  neighborhood  was 
■ly  Italian  in  those  days,  a  working- 
community  of  tidy  row  houses  with 
I  siding  and  imitation-brick  facades. 
area  was  considered  home  turf  for  the 
inno,  Gambino,  and  Colombo  Mob 
lies,  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
,  which  Ludwigsen  attended  until  he 
ped  out  at  16.  was  where  many  chil- 
'  of  the  Mob  went  to  school.  Recalls  a 
ar-old  man  who  grew  up  two  blocks 
from  the  Ludwigsens  and  went  to 


F.D.R.,  "A  lot  of  people's  dads  were  in  the 
Mob.  but  you  didn't  talk  about  it.  They  were 
'in  the  trash  business'  or  'in  stockbroking,'" 
he  says.  "The  kids  had  fancy  cars,  real 
nice  cars.  We  called  them  the  cugines— 
those  were  the  male  guidos  with  their  hair 
slicked  back— and  the  cuginettes,  the  girls 
with  teased  hair." 

The  Mob  was  present  in  the  lives  of 
kids  such  as  Ludwigsen.  "You  see  a  lot  of 
these  young  guys  riding  around  in  flashy 
cars  and  no  gainful  employment  and  this 
is  what  attracts  people  to  that  kind  of  life. 
So  what  do  they  do?  They  start  hanging 
out  in  the  clubs  these  guys  hang  out  in, 
they  do  things,  to  gain  favor,  they  want  to 
get  noticed,"  says  a  former  N.Y.P.D.  detec- 
tive who  worked  organized-crime  cases 
in  Brooklyn.  According  to  prosecutors, 
three  of  Chris  Ludwigsen's  friends  be- 
came linked  to  the  Mob:  Dionisio,  Enrico 
Locasio,  and  Thomas  Reynolds.  Dionisio, 
who  is  currently  awaiting  sentencing  on 
racketeering  charges,  and  Locasio,  whose 
mother  was  Ludwigsen's  elementary-school 
teacher,  are  said  by  prosecutors  to  be 
Colombo-family  "associates."  Reynolds, 
who  has  been  indicted  with  Ludwigsen, 
was  allegedly  associated  with  a  Bonanno- 
family  subset,  known  as  "the  Bath  Avenue 
crew." 

In  1987  the  Ludwigsen  family  moved 
across  the  Verrazano  Bridge  to  Staten  Is- 
land, to  a  tiny  town  house  behind  the  Stat- 
en Island  Mall.  For  a  lot  of  Brooklyn  fami- 
lies, the  move  to  suburban  Staten  Island, 
with  its  open  expanses  of  land  and  many 
lovely  neighborhoods,  was  considered  a 
step  up.  It  was  also  considered  a  step  up 
the  ladder  for  mobsters.  Sammy  "the  Bull" 
Gravano  lived  there.  Paul  Castellano.  the 
Gambino  boss  who  was  murdered  in  1985, 
had  his  "White  House"  on  wealthy  Todt 
Hill.  Anthony  Spero,  the  reputed  former 
consigliere  to  the  Bonanno  family,  also 
named  in  the  indictment  with  Paciello, 
lived  there. 

The  first  arrest  that  shows  up,  according 
to  prosecutors,  on  Chris  Ludwigsen's 
record— for  auto  theft— took  place  shortly 
after  he  moved  to  Staten  Island.  Ludwigsen, 
friends  say,  had  a  very  troubled  relationship 
with  his  father.  Drug  use  by  a  family  mem- 
ber, these  friends  say,  also  made  things  dif- 
ficult. Eventually,  Chris  and  his  father 
both  left  home.  At  some  point  after  that, 
the  son  took  his  mother's  maiden  name, 
Paciello. 

When  Steve  Lewis  first  met  him,  Lud- 
wigsen was  "basically  hanging  with  a  crew 
of  thuggy  guys,"  Lewis  says.  "A  crew  of 
guys  who  hung  with  Lord  Michael."  The 
night  in  1985  when  Lewis  worked  the  open- 
ing of  the  Manhattan  club  Palladium,  he 
remembers,  the  group  showed  up  and  start- 


ed "shoving  people  and  starting  fights.  It 
seemed  obvious  to  me  they'd  been  sent.  I 
walked  up  to  Chris  and  said  he  wasn't 
acting  like  a  man,  that  this  was  cheap.  It 
wasn't  an  honorable  thing  to  do,"  says 
Lewis.  "Whatever  I  said,  he  talked  to  his 
friends  and  they  left.  I  thought:  At  least 
this  guy  has  a  sense  of  honor." 

On  December  14,  1992,  according  to 
the  federal  indictment,  Ludwigsen,  along 
with  Thomas  Reynolds  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Bath  Avenue  crew,  robbed  a 
Chemical  Bank  in  the  Staten  Island  Mall 
and  made  off  with  $300,000.  Two  months 
later,  on  February  18,  shortly  before  10 
p.m.,  according  to  prosecutors,  Reynolds, 
accompanied  by  at  least  one  other  man, 
rang  the  doorbell  of  95  Meade  Loop,  in 
the  wealthy  Richmond  Valley  area  of  Stat- 
en Island.  Inside  the  house,  Judith  Shem- 
tov,  46,  and  her  husband,  Sami,  were  hav- 
ing a  cup  of  tea  together.  Judith  answered 
the  door,  assuming  it  was  her  daughter's 
boyfriend.  Her  husband  overheard  her  talk- 
ing to  the  young  men.  As  he  got  up  to  see 
who  was  there,  according  to  prosecutors, 
Reynolds  put  a  .45-caliber  handgun  in  Ju- 
dith Shemtov's  face  and  fired  it.  She  died 
two  hours  later. 

Shemtov's  murder  baffled  police  for  sev- 
en years.  "It  was  very  strange.  Meade  Loop 
wasn't  a  place  you  would  go  to  for  any  rea- 
son. It's  pretty  isolated,"  says  Dean  Bal- 
samini,  who  covered  the  murder  for  The 
Staten  Island  Advance.  "I  remember  it  was 
a  very  cold  night,  arctic.  That's  probably 
why  there  were  no  witnesses."  It  was  only 
around  the  beginning  of  1999  when  the 
F.B.I.,  in  the  midst  of  a  Mob  investigation 
of  the  Bonanno  family,  stumbled  across 
people  thought  to  be  witnesses  to  both  the 
robbery  and  the  murder,  including  some 
who  had  participated  in  them.  After  inter- 
viewing these  people,  the  government 
concluded  that  Shemtov  had  been  killed 
in  a  botched  robbery  by  members  of  the 
Reynolds  group,  who  believed  that  there 
was  up  to  $  1  million  in  a  safe  in  her  house, 
and  that  Chris  Ludwigsen  had  helped  or- 
chestrate both  this  crime  and  the  bank  rob- 
bery and  had  driven  the  getaway  car  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  "It  was  a  horrible 
crime,"  says  a  former  N.Y.P.D.  detective. 
"We're  talking  about  a  total  innocent  vic- 
tim here." 

By  the  early  part  of  1999,  things  were  go- 
ing well  for  Chris  Paciello.  Liquid  EU  I 
Bar  Room  were  hits,  and  he  was  making 
plans  to  open  a  branch  of  Liquid  in  West 
Palm  Beach.  Like  most  South  Bea.h  club 
owners.  Paciello  hired  off-duty  Miami 
Beach  police  officers,  who  patrolled  his 
clubs  in  uniform  for  added  security.  One  of 
them  was  Andrew  Dohler.  for  lerlv  with  the 
N.Y.P.D..  whom  Paciello  be  iiended.  "They 
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Chris  Paciello 


were  both  from  the  same  neighborhood," 
says  one  M.B.P.D.  detective.  According  to 
law-enforcement  officials,  Dohler  persuad- 
ed Paciello  that  he  was  a  dirty  cop.  To 
prove  his  loyalty,  he  agreed  to  tip  Paciello 
off  to  impending  police  raids  of  his  clubs 
and  do  other  "favors"  for  him.  As  federal 
investigators  began  to  close  in  on  Paciello, 
the  Miami  Beach  police  began  their  own 
investigation    with  Dohler  as  their  mole. 

By  the  spring  of  1999,  Paciello,  says  a 
friend,  knew  that  some  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates were  talking  to  the  Feds.  "Chris  was 
scared,"  this  friend  says.  In  June  he  talked 
to  Dohler  about  what  he  should  do.  Ac- 
cording to  court  documents,  Paciello  al- 
legedly told  the  undercover  cop  that  the 
witnesses  cooperating  with  federal  investi- 
gators should  be  killed,  along  with  their 
families. 

Paciello  may  have  been  nervous,  but,  ac- 
cording to  prosecutors,  not  that  nervous. 
Around  the  time  of  the  conversation  with 
Dohler,  according  to  prosecutors,  the  two 
took  Paciello's  yacht  to  a  waterfront  restau- 
rant to  meet  Alphonse  Persico,  the  acting 
head  of  the  Colombo  crime  family.  Investi- 
gators will  not  reveal  what  was  said  at  the 
meeting,  but  Paciello's  contact  with  Persico 
gave  them  powerful  ammunition.  It  now 
appeared  they  had  a  portrait  of  a  young 
man— an  "earner,"  in  Mafia  parlance— who 
moved  easily  among  the  Gambino,  Bonan- 
no,  and  Colombo  families. 

Unlike  New  York— which  is  famous  for 
its  Mob  turf  wars— Miami  has  always  been 
considered  an  "open  city"  by  New  York's 
Mafia  families,  run  for  decades  by  the 
South  Florida  boss,  Santo  Trafficante,  who 
died  in  1993.  Today  no  single  family  con- 
trols it.  "All  five  of  them  can  go  in  there 
and  do  business,"  says  Joe  Coffey.  "They 
split  up  the  money."  Corruption  in  Miami's 
booming  construction  industry,  its  restau- 
rants, and  its  clubs,  along  with  the  drug 
trade,  have  made  the  city  a  big  profit  center 
for  the  Mob.  If  investigators  are  right,  a 
young  man  like  Paciello  was  the  perfect 
front.  "A  charming,  good-looking  guy,  good 
with  the  ladies,  and  a  semi-clean  record," 
speculates  one  investigator.  "He  could  be 
valuable  as  long  as  he's  putting  money  in 
their  pockets." 

Paciello's  relationship  with  Dohler,  how- 
ever, makes  some  wonder  just  how  power- 
ful he  was.  "He's  making  friends  with  a 
'dirty'  cop?"  says  this  investigator.  "If  he 
really  had  power,  he'd  hire  a  strong  arm." 

On  September  29,  1999,  Paciello  had  an- 
other convert  ition  with  Dohler,  this  time  in 
Paciello's  office  on  Lincoln  Road.  Dohler 
showed  up  at  the  meeting  in  uniform,  wear- 
ing a  wire.  They  talked  briefly  about  Doh- 
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Ki  getting  into  the  narcotics  unit.  "You  get- 
ting there  could  help  mc  a  lot,"  Paciello 
said,  according  to  the  wiretap  transcript. 
"We  could  put  some  pressure  on  those 
clubs  and  also  I'll  know  when  there's  pres- 
sure on  me."  The  conversation  then  turned 
to  Gerry  Kelly. 

For  the  previous  seven  months,  the  re- 
nowned South  Beach  promoter  had 
been  working  for  Paciello,  putting  his  styl- 
ish, flamboyant  stamp  on  Liquid,  Bar  Room, 
and  Joia.  But  the  day  before  Paciello  met 
Dohler,  Kelly  had  quit  to  become  a  partner 
in  Level.  It  was  a  devastating  blow  for  Pa- 
ciello. Level  was  going  to  open  in  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  spectacular  spaces  on 
Washington  Avenue,  and  by  any  measure  it 
was  going  to  threaten  Liquid's  business.  To- 
day, Kelly  says  that  he  asked  Paciello  to 
close  Liquid  and  go  into  the  Level  partner- 
ship with  him.  But,  after  several  months  of 
negotiating,  Paciello,  according  to  Kelly, 
got  cold  feet.  "He  felt  the  club  was  too  big, 
that's  what  he  said,"  says  Kelly.  "But  ...  I 
don't  think  he  wanted  to  share  the  lime- 
light." Kelly  never  spoke  to  Paciello  after  he 
resigned,  so  it  wasn't  until  much  later— 
when  Florida  law-enforcement  officials  told 
him  that  they'd  had  him  under  protective 
surveillance— that  he  learned  how  furious 
Paciello  was. 

"This  guy  [Kelly],  what  do  you  want  to 
do?"  Dohler  asked  Paciello  when  they  met 
on  September  29,  according  to  the  wiretap 
transcript.  "This  fucking  [Kelly],  he's  got  a 
bad  drug  problem,  he's  always  got  drugs 
on  him,"  Paciello  responded.  "He  always 
drives  drunk;  you  can  arrest  him. ...  I  real- 
ly want  to  hurt  this  guy;  you  get  this  guy 
good  and  I'll  take  care  of  you  big  time." 
(Kelly  has  denied  using  drugs  or  driving 
under  the  influence.)  Paciello  was  also  an- 
gry at  Kelly's  partner  Noah  Lazes,  accord- 
ing to  the  transcript.  "I'm  telling  you  the 
owner  of  the  club,  we  got  to  get  his  head 
fucking  broken  in,"  Paciello  told  Dohler. 
"We  got  to  get  him  beat  up.  I  got  to  get  him 
whacked." 

There  is  no  question  that  Paciello  was 
under  growing  pressure.  Two  weeks  after 
his  meeting  with  Dohler,  on  October  15, 
Thomas  Reynolds— who  has  maintained 
his  innocence— was  arrested  in  New  York 
for  the  murder  of  Judith  Shemtov,  and  the 
N.Y.P.D.  told  The  Staten  Island  Advance 
that  a  search  was  under  way  for  his  ac- 
complices. 

At  the  end  of  October,  Paciello  had  an- 
other conversation  with  Dohler.  They  spoke 
briefly  about  how  Dohler  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  arrest  Kelly,  but  Paciello  seemed 
more  upset  about  other  matters.  "Oh,  bull- 
shit  All  the  shit  goin'  on  this  year,"  Pa- 
ciello said,  according  to  the  transcript. 
"There's    15   clubs  opening— millions  and 


million!  they're  putting  in  all  these  cl 
God,  I  mean  non-stop  . . .  Ah,  fuckiver 
one. ...  I  feel  like  putting  on  my  coi  ne 
goin'  out  trick  or  treatin',"  says  Paci  >,  i 
(erring,  according  to  prosecutors,  tc  oil 
"home  invasions,"  the  sort  of  robt  y 
which  Shemtov  was  killed.  "I'm  tell 
says  Paciello,  "I  gotta  come  out  of 
retirement.  I've  become  a  big  pussj|ov 
here. ...  A  big  sucka." 

If  prosecutors  are  right,  a  mont 
talking  to  Dohler,  Paciello  did  sonjhi 
that,  alone,  is  probably  enough  to  pWhi 
in  jail  for  years  to  come.  Around  th<  rr 
they  allege,  Paciello  paid  $5,000,  t  uj 
an  intermediary,  to  "John  Doe  2,"  a  al 
associate  of  "John  Doe,"  who  on  r  'et 
ber  17  threatened  a  family  memb«  d( 
witness  against  Paciello.  If  the  witne  cc 
tinued  to  cooperate,  the  family  re  ib 
was  allegedly  told,  "everybody  is  de* 

Paciello  was  finally  indicted,  alor  m 
Anthony  Spero  and  seven  others,  <§N 
vember  23,  and  he  was  arrested 
cember  1.  If  convicted  on  all  coun 
ciello  faces  a  sentence  of  life  in  pris 
for  Andrew  Dohler,  on  January  11 
named  "Officer  of  the  Year"  by  th  I 
mi  Beach  Police  Department  and  oi 
mended  for  his  efforts  to  "link  Pac 
traditional  Italian  organized  crime." 

Benjamin  Brafman  offers  a  very 
ent  assessment  of  Dohler's  woi 
careful  review  of  the  Dohler  tape  i  or 
ings,"  Brafman  says,  "will  make 
solutely  clear  that  Dohler  is  untrust 
and  that  the  government's  interpreta 
these  conversations  is  simply  not  s 
ed  by  the  actual  facts."  Brafman  spe 
ly  dismisses  the  government's  alle 
that  Paciello  paid  to  have  a  witness 
dated.  "It's  absolutely  false,"  he  say  B 
Brafman  does  say,  "We  do  not  int 
respond  to  every  baseless  allegatio  h 
surfaces,  but  will  concentrate  our  efft 
the  only  two  charges  against  Mr.  P 
in  the  indictment— charges  he  is  not 
of."  Brafman  continues,  "Mr.  Paciel  vi 
orously  denies  the  allegations  in  the 
al  indictment  and  looks  forward  to  1 
in  court." 
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There  is  not  much  left  now  of  wl   F 
ciello  built.  Bar  Room  was  si 
April  for  a  reported  $2  million.  Toda  J 
uid  is  a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Or 
nights  it  is  nearly  empty,  attracting  i 
kids;  the  V.I. P.  area  is  usually  deserte  P 
ciello's  magnificent  canal-front  palaz 
Flamingo  Drive  and  his  house  o: 
Marino  Island  have  both  been  sol 
told  the  judge  that  his  yacht  had  beei 
en  away."  Only  Joia,  now  run  by  one 
ciello's  partners,  Nicola  Siervo,  is  sti 
zing,  the  last  reminder  of  Paciello's  s 
in  South  Beach. 
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igrid  Casares  has  moved  on.  She  is 
trendily  pregnant,  along  with  Madon- 
and  is  doing  a  smattering  of  consulting 
(  and  managing  the  D.J.  Victor  Cal- 
>ne.  She  has  professed  her  loyalty  to 
ello,  and,  according  to  Liz  Rosenberg, 
continues  to  be  very  concerned  about 
But  few  people  know  what  she  has  re- 
;d  about  him  in  her  grand-jury  testi- 
y.  She  was  given  immunity,  which  pre- 
ably  will  shield  her  from  the  govern- 
i's  allegation  that  she  received  "over  a 
lred  thousand  dollars"  in  cash  pay- 
is  from  Paciello  and  Liquid  that  she 
not  disclose  to  the  J.R.S.  It  is  also  al- 
)  that  Casares,  in  a  conversation  in 


prison  last  December  14,  told  Paciello  that 
she  would  lie  to  the  grand  jury  about  the 
payments,  although  she  eventually  did  not. 
Casares's  lawyer,  Bruce  Maffeo,  declined  to 
comment  on  the  government's  allegations, 
"other  than  to  observe,"  he  says,  "that  Ms. 
Casares  has  not  been  charged."  "She  will 
survive,"  says  Andrew  Delaplaine,  echoing 
the  sentiment  held  by  many  people  in 
South  Beach.  "We're  talking  opportunistic 
here— it's  one  of  Ingrid's  charms." 

As  he  emerged  from  the  courthouse  in 
Brooklyn  on  March  29,  Paciello  was  greeted 
by  a  swarm  of  reporters  and  photographers. 
After  months  of  bitter  arguing  between  his 
attorneys  and  U.S.  prosecutors  over  the 


terms  of  his  bail,  Paciello  was  finally  re- 
leased from  prison  and  on  his  way  to  house 
arrest  in  Staten  Island  until  his  trial.  Before 
he  got  into  the  car  that  awaited  him,  Paciel- 
lo turned  to  the  gathered  reporters.  "It's  in 
God's  hands  now,"  he  said,  as  the  two 
guards  who  will  watch  him  around  the 
clock  stood  by. 

"You  know,"  says  one  reporter,  "if  it 
weren't  for  Madonna  and  Jennifer  Lopez 
and  Ingrid,  he'd  be  just  another  guido  in 
federal  court."  Perhaps,  if  the  prosecutors 
are  right.  But  he  would  also  be  a  young 
man  who,  if  only  for  one  shining  moment, 
showed  how  talented  he  was  and  what  he 
might  have  been.  □ 
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ins  and  Amis 

•iNufD  hROM  page  1 4 <.  What  Became 
me  Austen?  (1970),  Kingsley  wrote: 
n  D.  MacDonald  is  by  any  standards 
tor  writer  than  Saul  Bellow,  only  Mac- 
aid  writes  thrillers  and  Bellow  is  a 
an-heart  chap,  so  guess  who  wears  the 
;rade  laurels?"  With  his  father  dead, 
reverent  nods  in  Experience  to  the 
iance  of  Ravelstein" —Ravelstein,  that 
days  with  Morrie 
lighbrows— and  the 
liance"  of  More  Die 
earthreak  ascend  to 
late  rapture.  He  ad- 
;es  Bellow: 

0  you  remember  I 

1  you  on  the  day  my 
"  died?  And  you  were 
.  You  said  the  only 

that  could  have  pos- 

been  of  any  use  to 
Hie  only  thing  that 
i  help  me  through  to 
ther  side.  And  I  said 
,  "You'll  have  to  be 
.ther  now."  It  worked, 
till  works.  As  long  as 
:  alive  I'll  never  feel 
ly  fatherless. 

is  still  working,  in 
.  But  I  mustn't  en- 
:h  on  the  territory 

pied  by  Gregory,  Adam  and  Daniel— 
>y  a  fourth  child,  expected  at  the  end  of 
nillennium.  I  feel  it  is  okay  to  quote 
a  letter  I  wrote  Janis  [Bellow's  fifth 
...  because  I  am  only  quoting  my  fa- 
"The  greatest  difficulty  is  believing  in 
aby's  resilience.  But  they  are  resilient, 

ically  resilient You  do  know  this, 

you,  about  Saul?  You  will  have  a  bit 
n,  half  of  him,  for  ever." 

iy  be  a  lacuna  in  my  emotional  reper- 
but  I  find  all  this  gooey  and  unseem- 
^artin  Amis  is  a  little  old  to  be  Bran- 
ie  Wilde  chasing  after  Shane. 


THE  UNDERPASS 


As  an  admirer  of  Kingsley  Amis  (I  in- 
terviewed him  for  this  magazine  in 
1989),  I  dreaded  the  prospect  of  his  pub- 
lished letters  even  as  I  was  pawing  to  get  at 
them  to  see  whom  he  slagged.  After  all, 
the  publication  of  his  pal  Philip  Larkin's 
letters  in  1992  muddied  Larkin's  reputa- 
tion, transforming  the  poet  laureate  of  late- 
night  loneliness  ("Deprivation  is  for  me 
what  daffodils  were  for  Wordsworth,"  he 


FAMILY  AFFAIR 

Martin  and  Kingsley  Amis  flank 

Kingsley 's  second  wife, 

Elizabeth  Jane  Howard,  at  their  home  in 

Hampstead,  England,  circa  1980. 


famously  remarked)  into  a  dirty  lech  pant- 
ing after  naughty-schoolgirl  porn  and  teem- 
ing with  jolly  prejudices.  ("Keep  up  the 
cracks  about  niggers  and  wogs,"  he  en- 
couraged Amis.)  If  Larkin's  letters  gave 
high-minded  sorts  the  sniffies,  Kingsley 
Amis's  were  certain  to  be  even  more  liberal- 
repellent,  because  he  had  devoted  so  much 


more  print  space  during  his  career  to 
needling  women,  minorities,  and  left-wing 
nobs.  His  hazy  and  rudely  uncharitable 
Memoirs  of  1992  offered  the  spoutings  of 
a  beached-whale  Tory.  Also,  there  is  the 
matter  of  sheer  quantity.  As  Amis  himself 
once  formulated,  "more  will  mean  worse." 
Where  Larkin's  letters  ran  790-some  pages, 
including  index,  Amis's  balloon  to  1,200- 
plus  packed  pages,  scrupulously  annotated 
by  Zachary  Leader  to  the  point  of  insan- 
ity. (When  Amis  compliments  his  hosts 
for  a  corn  dish  served 
at  dinner,  a  footnote 
informs  us  that  it  was 
"fried  mealie  (maize) 
bread"— stout  work,  Sher- 
lock!) When  Amis  refers 
to  an  all-women's  college 
as  "that  cunt-only  place," 
or  to  his  penis  as  his 
"pork  sword,"  one's  fore- 
bodings return. 

Most  of  the  humor 
and  invective  in  the  let- 
ters from  Amis  to  Larkin 
are  in  the  classic  English 
saucy-bottoms  tradition 
that  stretches  from  Chau- 
cer to  Benny  Hill  to  the 
cartoon  mag  Viz.  They 
end  most  of  their  letters 
to  each  other  by  attach- 
ing the  word  "bum"  to 
the  end  of  some  current  cliche  or  plati- 
tude, such  as  "Anthony  Burgess's  gusto 
and  exuberance  springs  [sic]  from  his  bril- 
liant bum"  and  "The  Inner  Cities  are  full 
of  frustrated  blacks  looking  for  bum."  All- 
cap  phrases  such  as  "dreadful  STENCH 
of  anus"  and  "a  porridge  bowl  i  i  id 
with  otter  shit"  suddenly  boorr .  along 
with  brisk  bulletins  such  as  "Ha<c  just  de- 
livered a  reeking  billet  of  turd  into  the 
lavatory  pan."  The  lavatorial  byplay  in 
Larkin's  and  Amis's  letters  i  n  be  defend- 
ed in  theory.  The  conccn'ialion  required 
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foi  creative  work  superconcentration  where 
poetry  is  concerned  (recall  thai,  along  with 
being  the  premier  comic  novelist  of  his  gen- 
eration. Amis  was  also  a  superb  poet) 
causes  an  engine-room  buildup  of  mental 
pressure  that  seeks  release  in  gossip,  puns, 
smut,  parodies,  and  in-jokes,  such  as  dub- 
bing Anthony  Powell,  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  the  multi-volume  series  A  Dance  to 
the  Music  of  Time,  the  "horse-faced  dwarf," 
or  "h-f  dwarf"  for  short.  Amis  chides 
larkin,  "It  is  very  wrong  of  you  to  call  him 
that  quite  inaccurate  and  off-key  to  start 
with— and  makes  me  laugh  no  end."  It 
makes  me  laugh  too,  and  I  love  Powell's 
work.  But  in  practice  most  of  the  rude  jests 
in  Amis's  letters  to  Larkin  and  to  the  histo- 
rian Robert  Conquest  are 
stale  patties  because  they 
were  throwaway  remarks 
meant  to  pass  the  time  and 
perk  up  the  other  party 
rather  than  to  be  entered 
into  posterity.  To  outsiders 
(you,  me,  and  everybody 
else),  their  reflex  jocularity 
can't  help  but  seem  forced, 
a  bunch  of  old  duffers  flap- 
ping their  elbows.  The  in- 
tellectual muscle-flexing  in 
Experience  is  matched  by 
the  anti-intellectual  postur- 
ing in  the  letters,  whose 
relatively  few  bits  of  liter- 
ary comment  become  dis- 
proportionately welcome. 
"Have  you  read  the  new 
Waugh?  It's  a  tour  de  force: 
he's  taken  all  the  most  snobbish  and  boring 
and  soft-headed  parts  out  of  Brideshead,  and 
all  the  most  unfunny  and  boring  and  snob- 
bish parts  of  Put  out  more  flags,  and  put 
them  all  together  into  one  book,  and  called 
it  Men  at  arms. " 

The  letters  won't  win  Kingsley  many  fe- 
male fans.  Stanley  and  the  Women,  his  fun- 
house-mirror  novel  about  men  at  the  mercy 
of  their  mad  wives,  had  difficulty  securing 
an  American  publisher  because  of  its  reput- 
ed misogyny,  but  he  was  never  the  hearty 
combatant  in  the  feminist  wars  that  Nor- 
man Mailer  became  in  the  70s,  when  he 
grew  devil's  horns  and  butted  heads  with 
Germaine  Greer  and  Kate  Millett.  Amis, 
a  regular  at  the  all-male  Garrick  Club, 
lobbed  insults  at  feminists  from  a  remote 
easy  chair.  He  wanted  mostly  to  be  left 
alone  to  get  quietly  soused.  Women  inter- 
fered with  that.  To  him,  most  of  them  were 
radios  missing  an  "off"  knob.  The  letters 
confirm  the  final  kiss-off  paragraph  of 
Jake's  Thing,  which  diagnoses  women's 
most  vexing  trait  to  be  their  aikido  ability 
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to  personalize  every  conversation  and  Hip  it 
to  then  advantage.  They  wear  men  down 
0V61  lime  through  tireless  word-erosion. 
Writing  to  Larkin,  Amis  describes  attend- 
ing "an  incredibly  drunken  funeral  in 
Wales"  for  John  Acron-Thomas,  "who  I 
doubt  if  you  ever  met.  prematurely  killed 
off  by  his  drunken  incessantly-talking  wile's 
drunkeness  and  incessant  talk."  He  later 
relates  the  sighting  of  a  Dylan  Thomas 
groupie  gone  to  seed.  "A  tall  bottle-nosed 
of-course-unstoppably-talking  (I  met  her) 
Jewess  with  jet-black  dyed  hair  and  a  small 
bald  patch  at  the  crown."  The  comic  high 
point  of  Amis's  exasperation  is  when  he 
meets  the  writer  Iris  Murdoch  (whom  he 
likes)  and  finds  that  she  too  has  "joined  the 
swelling  ranks  of  the  free-associators."  He 
presents  a  sample  of  their  non-sequitur 
conversation  before  concluding,  "In  other 


even  offered  to  write  an  introduction*  tl 
book  lor  free  if  that  might  turnpin; 
around.  Faber  still  said  no.  (Pym's  nil/ 

Unsuitable  Attachment  was  rejected*  ; 
publishers;  she  spent  the  next  12  year;  ;lii 
bo,  until  she  was  named  one  of  the  it  [  u 
derrated  20th-century  writers  in  a  197'  m 
Literary  Supplement  survey,  which  sp  e( 
Pym  revival  on  both  sides  of  the  /  nt 
She  died  in  1980.)  In  Amis's  case,  <  n 
rears  its  hooves  when  the  journali  Pa 
Johnson  scoffs  at  the  inclusion  of  tin  m 
Elizabeth  Taylor's  Angel  among  th< 
Novels  of  Our  Time."  In  retort,  Amis 

Elizabeth  Taylor  herself  gave  her  st 
help  by  having  no  public  life,  not  being 
television,  not  pronouncing  on  the  stat 
world  and  not  going  round  explaining  I 
underlying  subject  was  the  crisis  of  bcfci 
conscience.  It  was  hard  to  believe  tl    U 
rather  ungregarious  v 
businessman  living 
great  style  in  the  1   m 
valley,  fond  of  a  gosi 
a  gin  and  tonic.  coulAl 
author  of  any  kind  o  ov 
let  alone  an  imports   or 
And  Angel  is  not  im  i; 
in  the  usual  sense:  it 
rated  nothing,  sumr 
nothing,  did  nothing 
itself.  But  importan 
important.  Good  wri 
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FATHER  SUPERIOR 

Kingsley  Amis,  at  the  Dorchester  hotel, 

London,  1983.  His  17th  novel, 

Tlie  Old  Devils,  won  the  prestigious  Booker 

Prize  in  1986;  one  of  his  son's  nine  novels 

has  been  short-listed  for  the  Booker. 
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words  like  talking  to  a  bloody  woman." 
The  irony  is  that  the  peak  moment  in 
both  volumes  of  Larkin  and  Amis  letters 
comes  when  they're  championing  a  woman 
writer.  To  the  editor  Charles  Monteith,  whose 
house  (Faber  and  Faber)  had  in  1965  just 
rejected  the  latest  novel  by  Barbara  Pym, 
Larkin  wrote,  "I  like  to  read  about  people 
who  have  done  nothing  spectacular,  who 
aren't  beautiful  or  lucky,  who  try  to  behave 
well  in  the  limited  field  of  activity  they  com- 
mand, but  who  can  see,  in  little  autumnal 
moments  of  vision,  that  the  so  called  'big'  ex- 
periences of  life  are  going  to  miss  them;  and 
I  like  to  read  about  such  things  presented  not 
with  self  pity  or  despair  or  romanticism,  but 
with  realistic  firmness  &  even  humour,  that  is 
in  fact  what  the  critics  wd  call  the  moral  tone 
of  the  book."  Larkin,  a  legendary  tightwad, 


mportance  reson 
a  gong  through 
page  of  Experience 
its  quotations  from 
and  Borges,  its  Nal 
an  parallels  (Eric  J 
Kingsley 's  prize-booby  biographer,  i 
pared  to  the  clueless  Kinbote  of  Nal 
Pale  Fire),  and  its  fondling  of  Saul  B 
brain,  the  book  seems  to  be  making 
ture's  Last  Stand  against  the  pygmy 
of  press  snoops.  It's  a  lonely-at-the-to  f> 
tie,  where  the  only  company  apar 
family  members  seems  to  be  other 
guered  big-league  writers,  such  as  S 
Rushdie.  With  a  half-century  now  un 
belt,  Martin  Amis  has  drafted  a  sum 
statement  that  clears  the  deck  for  tl 
sions  that  lie  ahead  in  his  new  pers 
"human-heart  chap."  According  to  a 
in  The  Guardian,  which  reportedl; 
more  than  $150,000  to  serialize  his 
oir,  Amis  recently  returned  from  Cali 
where  he  was  attending  a  literary  c 
ence  and  researching  the  porn  in 
"His  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  latte 
thorough  enough  to  have  included 
counter  with  an  ageing  pornography 
specialised  in  videos  devoted  to  ana 
'the  arse  man  of  the  millennium." 
must  have  had  a  lot  to  share.  D 
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T  and  page  30:  Renee  Zellweger's 

i  dress  from  Prada,  NYC;  Danny  Flynn  for 
ier. 

32:  Dana  Brown  styled  by  Ann  Caruso. 
48:  Amartya  Sen  styled  by  Margie  Eis. 
105:  Lee  Moore  for  Beauty  &  Photo; 
d  Tyler  Couture  top  from  Richard  Tyler,  LA.; 
shorts  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Beverly  Hills. 
114:  Renee  Zellweger's  Donna  Karan  New  York 
torn  Donna  Karan,  Manhasset,  NY 
1 115-19:  See  credits  for  cover. 
1 132-33:  Douglas  Engelbart,  Eugene 
ir,  Tom  Perkins,  and  Arthur  Rock  styled 
riona  Verwey,  Kleiner's  and  Perkins's 
by  Cole  Haan,  from  Cole  Haan  stores 
wide 

1 134-35:  Tim  Berners-Lee,  Vint  Cerf, 
ob  Metcalfe  styled  by  Jacqui  Lefton  for 
Price,  Inc.,  Metcalfe's  tie  by  Hermes, 
•fermes,  NYC.  Steve  Wozniak  styled  by 
io  Verwey;  sweater  by  Calvin  Klein,  from 
«New  York,  LA.;  shoes  by  Cole  Haan, 
i^ole  Haan  stores  nationwide. 
190:  Esther  Nelson  and  Paul  Kellogg 
by  Mia  Morgan  for  Javon.  Nelson's  suit  and 
by  Jil  Sander,  ring  by  Marina  Schiano,  all 
Ada  Dresner,  NYC  Kellogg's  shirt,  pants, 
elt  by  Canali,  from  selected  Saks  Fifth 
fstores. 

200:  Sting  styled  by  Robert  Rabensteiner; 
fby  Daniele  Alessandrini. 

JTY  AND  GROOMING 

r  and  page  30:  Renee  Zellweger's 

p  from  Chanel.  On  her  eyes,  Sculpting 

Ira  Extreme  Length  in  Black;  on  her  lips, 

ner  in  Twinkle.  David  Cox  for  Bumble  & 

B/Celestine;  Honey  Twigg  for  Vega  Star; 

fihno  for  Cloutier. 

32:  Dana  Brown's  grooming  by  Gigi  Hale 

ists. 

48:  Coco  Grace  for  Team. 

50:  Tatijana  Shoan  for  Ulta. 

52:  Lon  Depp  for  Visages. 

54  and  80:  Robert  Leffelman's  and 
i  Delgado's  grooming  by  Lori  Depp 
lges 

82:  Dr.  Peter  Piot's  grooming  by  Thomas 
yd. 

105:  Eliza  Dushku's  makeup  from  MAC. 
rface,  Pigment  in  Tan;  on  her  lips,  Vinyl 
..  Ken  Paves  for  Profile.  Kara  Yoshimoto  for 
ne. 

108:  Hair,  makeup,  and  grooming  by 
S  Dujic  and  Lona  Vigi,  both  for  Cloutier. 
131:  Jack  Kilby's  grooming  by  Yvonne 
for  Clutts. 

132-35:  Paul  Allen's  and  Bill  Gates's 
ing  by  Donna  Van  Buren;  Tim  Berners- 
ind  Bob  Metcalfe's  grooming  by  Patricia 
nfor  Ennis;  Vint  Cerf's  grooming  by 
fades  for  T.H.E.  Artist  Agency;  Douglas 
•art's,  Andrew  Grove's,  Steve  Jobs's, 
e  Kleiner's,  Gordon  Moore's,  Tom 
;'$,  Arthur  Rock's,  Linus  Torvalds's,  and 
iVozniak's  grooming  by  Christine  Hackstaff 
o  Represents. 

190:  Esther  Nelson's  and  Paul  Kellogg's 
okeup,  and  grooming  by  Paul  Innis  for 


Page  192:  Chris  Weitz's  and  Mike  White's 

grooming  by  Lori  Jean  Swanson  for  Cloutier. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Page  18:  All  from  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Page  36:  From  the  Image  Bank. 

Page  40:  From  Magnum  Photos. 

Page  46:  From  the  National  Geographic  Society 

Image  Collection. 

Pages  50-80:  Insets  from  Globe  Photos. 

Page  88:  Bottom  right,  by  Thomas  Victor/Life 

magazine,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 

Page  92:  From  top  left,  from  Culver  Pictures,  by 

Costa  Manos/Magnum  Photos,  Angela  Hederman/ 

Corbis,  from  U.P.I./Corbis  Beftmann;  from  Culver 

Pictures,  by  Marion  Ertlinger/Outline,  from  Corbis 

Bettmann,  by  Bernard  Gotfryd/Archive  Photo;  by 

Consuelo  Kanaga/Courtesy  of  the  Milton  Avery 

Trust,  from  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann,  by  Henri 

Cartier- Bresson/Magnum  Photos,  from  the  Swiss 

Literary  Archives/Courtesy  of  the  Corporation  of 

Yaddo;  by  Henri  Dauman/Magnum  Photos,  Larry 

Ford/Outline,  Marion  Ertlinger/Outline,  from 

Archive  Photos;  by  Chris  Felver/Archive  Photos, 

Elliott  Erwitt/Magnum  Photos,  Thomas  Victor/Life 

magazine,  from  Globe  Photos;  by  Joyce 

Ravid/Outlme,  from  Corbis  Bettmann,  by  Marion 

Ertlinger/Outline,  Sigrid  Estrada/Corbis  Outline. 

Page  94:  Both  from  the  Yaddo  Records, 

Manuscripts  and  Archives  Division,  the  New  York 

Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 

Page  96:  Top  and  bottom,  courtesy  of  the 

Corporation  of  Yaddo;  center,  from  Life 

magazine,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 

Page  100:  Center  and  bottom,  courtesy  of  the 

Corporation  of  Yaddo. 

Page  107:  Right,  top,  by  Dan  Longmire/Comedy 

Central;  bottom,  by  Tom  Eckerle. 

Page  110:  By  D.  Boone/Corbis  (dice),  Tom 

Brakefield/The  Stock  Market  (ocelot),  Chris 

Collins/The  Stock  Market  (margarita),  from 

U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann  (Hughes,  Studio  54),  from 

Leo  de  Wys  (shark  fin),  by  Fourlegs  Photography 

(egg),  Mike  Hill/Corbis  Bettmann  (Easton), 

©  by  the  Historical  Picture  Archive/Corbis 

(milkmaid),  by  Everett  C.  Johnson/Leo  de  Wys 

(cake),  James  Nazz/The  Stock  Market  (pot  of 

gold),  from  Rossfeldt-Archiv  (Rolls),  from 

Superstock  (hoops),  by  Frank  Trapper/Sygma 

(Liberace),  I.  Uimonen/Sygma  (Versace), 

William  Westheimer/The  Stock  Market  (rainbow). 

Page  122:  Top,  from  Sygma;  second  from  top, 

from  Ipol,  Inc.;  others  from  Times  Newspapers  Ltd. 

Pages  124-25:  From  Katz/Matrix. 

Pages  136-37:  Large  photograph  from 

A.P./Wide  World  Photos.  Insets,  bottom  left,  from 

DMI;  right,  from  Corbis  Sygma. 

Page  138:  Second  from  top,  from  South  Beach 

Photo;  bottom,  from  the  Liaison  Agency. 

Page  140:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Miami  Dade 

Police  Department. 

Pages  142-43:  Left,  from  Retna;  right,  from 

Colorific. 

Pages  148-49:  By  Ron  Batzdorff/Universal 

Studios. 

Page  151:  Courtesy  of  the  Robert  Miller  Gallery. 

Page  152:  Top  left,  courtesy  of  the  National 

Gallery  of  Art;  top  right,  courtesy  of  Neel  Arts 

Inc.;  others  courtesy  of  the  Robert  Miller  Gallery. 

Page  153:  Bottom,  courtesy  of  Deborah  Bell; 


others  courtesy  of  the  Robert  Miller  Gallery. 
Pages  154-55:  Courtesy  of  the  Jack  S.  Blanton 
Museum  of  Art,  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
Pages  156-57:  All  from  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
Pages  158—59:  Large  photograph  from  Corbis 
Beftmann;  inset,  left,  from  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
Pages  160-62:  All  from  Corbis  Bettmann. 
Page  163:  Left,  by  Dan  Israel/The  New  York  Daily 
News;  right,  from  Corbis  Sygma. 
Page  165:  From  Corbis  Bettmann. 
Page  167:  From  the  CP  Picture  Archive. 
Page  173:  From  IPG/Matrix. 
Page  175:  From  the  Liaison  Agency. 
Page  177:  From  A+C  Anthology. 
Page  181:  From  Camera  Press. 
Page  182:  From  Colorific. 
Page  185:  From  the  Estate  of  Herbert  Matter, 
courtesy  of  the  Staley-Wise  Gallery,  New  York. 
Pages  186-87:  By  Paul  Aresu/FPG  (baseball), 
Dave  Bartruff/Corbis  (bagpiper),  Tom  Brakefield/ 
Corbis  (tarpon),  from  Corbis  Bettmann  (moon, 
pinup  girl),  by  Bill  Davila/Retna  (Pfeiffer),  Larry 
Dunmire/Photo  Network/PictureOuest  (catamarans), 
Michael  Ferguson  (Seinfelds),  Armando  Gallo/ 
Retna  (Travolta),  Roger  Garwood  and  Trish 
Ainslie/Corbis  (Tall  Ships),  Larry  Marano/Globe 
Photos  (Ripken),  from  the  Estate  of  Herbert 
Matter/Courtesy  of  the  Staley-Wise  Gallery, 
New  York  (woman  with  pearls),  by  Matthew 
Mendelsohn/Corbis  (Clinton),  Sonia  Moskowitz/ 
Globe  Photos  (Lopez),  Orban/Sygma  (Olympics), 
Gregory  Pace/Corbis  Sygma  (Ford),  Andrea 
Renault/Globe  Photos  (Koppel),  from  the  Estate  of 
Peter  Sekaer/Courtesy  of  John  T  Hill  (ice-cream 
sign),  from  Sickles  Photo  Reporting/Superstock 
(woman  with  handbag),  from  Stock  Montage/ 
PictureOuest  (fireworks),  by  Anton  Want  (croquet). 
Page  188:  Top  to  bottom,  by  Andrew 
Cooper/SMPSP,  Robert  DiScalfani/Photonica, 
Stephen  Vaughan/SMPSP,  both  by  Glenn 
Watson/Twentieth  Century  Fox. 
Page  190:  Bottom  left,  from  Bettmann. 
Page  194:  By  Fourlegs  Photography  (matchbooks), 
Ray  Massey/Stone  (smoke). 
Page  196:  Top,  from  Granada  Media 
(Irons  and  Gambon);  from  the  National  Maritime 
Museum  Picture  Library  (chronometers). 
Bottom,  by  Eric  Liebovitz/HBO  (Perrineau), 
from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection  (Daley),  from 
H.  Armstrong  Roberts  (TV). 
Page  197:  By  Yann  Arthus-Bertrand/Corbis 
(dachshund),  Steve  Azzara/Corbis  Sygma 
(Aguilera),  Eric  Charbonneau/Berliner  Studios 
(Giacchetto),  from  the  Everett  Collection  (Fonz), 
by  Marina  Garnier/Corbis  Sygma  (Drudge),  Steve 
Granitz/Retna  (Casey),  Buddy  Mays/Corbis 
(crocodile),  David  A.  Northcott/Corbis  (python), 
Gregory  Pace/Corbis  Sygma  (Daly),  Doug 
Peters/Retna/AII  Action  (Ben),  Eric  Robert/Sygma 
(Planet  Hollywood),  Donald  Sanders/Globe 
Photos  (Mr.  T),  Jason  Szenes/Corbis  Sygma 
(Kournikova),  David  Waldorf/FPG  International/ 
PictureOuest  (terrier). 

Page  198:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from  Corbis 
Outline,  by  Neal  Preston/Corbis  Outline,  Michael 
James/Sygma,  Alan  Tannenbaum/Corbis  Sygmr 
L.  Schwartzwald/Sygma,  Mitch  Gerber/Corbis 
from  Corbis  Bettmann,  by  Laszlo  Dufour  Verr 
Photo  B  DV/Corbis,  Michael  Lavine/Outlm< .  from 
U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann,  by  Gregory  Pace/  Sygma, 
Steve  Azzara/Sygma. 
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Even  cold  rolled  steel  can 
have  a  heart  and  soul. 


300M 

Its  ancestor,  the  Chrysler  C-300,  was  no  stranger  to  the  winner's 
circle.  Its  descendent  proudly  follows  the  family  tradition.  The  Chrysler 
300M— named  one  of  Car  and  Driver's  10  Best  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  $29,815,*  fully  equipped. 
Call  1.800. CHRYSLER  or  visit  us  at  www.chrysler.com. 


'Base  MSRP  includes  destination.  Tax,  options  &  chrome  wheels  shown,  extra. 
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Mexican  election.  Today,  Mexicans  will 
go  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  new  president, 
a  new  Congress,  several  state  governors, 
and  the  mayor  of  Mexico  City.  If  s  a 
beautiful  thing  to  see  democracy  in 
action  and  know  that  if  the  Mexicans 
don't  like  the  way  their  country  is  being 
run  they  con  smuggle  themselves  back 
in  and  vote  to  change  it. 


Croquet  British  Open  Champions. 
at  the  Hurlingharn  Club,  West  London 
The  last  croquet  championship 
Calendar  Girl  saw,  the  Que"en  be-* 
Alice  because  Alice's  flamingo 
refused  to  cooperate.  This  match 
should  be  a  little  more  competitive. 


Independence  Day 
Calendar  Girl  will  s| 
most  of  the  day  scat 
dressed  and  drippir 
then  at  night  lie  on  h 
and  see  fireworks.  1 
of  Jury  is  America's 
holiday.  Don't  belie' 
Have  some  apple  p 


9 

The  13th  International  AIDS 
Conference,  Durban,  South  Africa. 
I  don't  mean  to  bum  you  out,  but  ail 
those  red  ribbons  didn't  make  the 
problem  go  away.  Don't  force  Liz  Taylor 
and  Elton  John  to  do  all  the  work. 
Today,  give  some  time  or  money  to  the 
cause.  (See,  I'm  sexy  and  sanctimonious.) 


10 

European  Congress  of 
Mathematics,  Barcelona. 
What  idiot  scheduled  this  the 
day  before  the  All-Star  Game       9r 
in  Atlanta?  How  is  Cal  Ripken  Jr. 
supposed  to  attend  both?  Instead, 
Gerard  van  der  Geer  will  chair  the  panel 
"Curves  over  Finite  Fields  and  Codes." 


Ka|or  League  Bos 
iV  All-Star  Game,  i 
Watch  for  buff  gu 
uniforms  to  swivel  < 
scratch  and  pat.  In  I 
Calendar  Girl  is  pri 
any  man  who  watcj 
the  All-Star  Game  is) 


Anniversary  of  Apollo  1 1 

mission.  It  took  astronauts 

Neil  Armstrong,  Michael  Collins, 


four  days  to  getfe  the  moon,  but  once 
they  got  there,  what  av,%" 
like  the  trek  to  Montauk. 


Last  day  ofthe  2000  U.S.  Olympic 
Team  Trials— Track  and  Field, 
Sacramento,  California.  Finals  fort 
men's  discus  throw,  the  high  jump,  the 
triple  jump,  and  the  200-meter  dash  will 
be  held.  Skimpy  shorts  slit  up  to  here 
fluttering  in  the  wind  is  the  attire  of  choice. 
Calendar  Girl  is  pretty  sure  that  any  man 
who  watches  track  and  field  is  gay. 


30 

A  barbecue  at  the  Seinfelds'  Further  Lane 
house  turns  ugly  when  Jessica  complains 
to  Jerry  that  his  "funny  friends"  keep 
hitting  on  her  "fashion  friends," 
who  find  them  "old  and  icky." 
The  tense  moment  is 


17 

Days  of  '47  WoHd  Champion 

Rodeo,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Events  include  bull  riding, 

caff  roping,  and  wild-cow  milking. 

Calendar  Girl  is  pretty  sure 

that  any  man  who  watches 

wild-cow  milking  is  gay. 


24 


Jennifer  Lopez  turns  30. 
She  and  her  butt  have 
a  big  argument  over  whether 
to  eat  a  piece  of  birthday 
cake  or  not.  Butt  wins. 
Millions  cheer. 


Republican  National 

Convention,  Philadelphia. 

Expected  attendance:  delegates,  2,066; 

alternate  delegates,  2,066;  media, 

15,000.  With  the  media  outnumbering 

the  combined  delegates  three 

to  one,  doesn't  it  seem  like  Ted  Koppel 

could  nab  the  nomination? 


18 

Wthonly  186  days 
office,  President  Bill 
ponders  future  job 
opportunities.  The  li 
contender:  produc 
on  the  WB  show  Ch 
ecause  those  i 
are  hot. 
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Yeast  Genetics  and 
Molecular  Biology  i 
Seattle,  sponsored  I 
Genetics  Society  of 
America.  Can't  mal 
No  interest. 


THURSDAY 


SATURDAY 


centres  ' 

TOtogrophy  festival. 
ons  begin  today  in 
ranee.  Calendar  Girl 
ove  to  attend  this  event 
t  risk  being  mobbed, 
»'%  a  singing  sensation 
:e.  You  may  be,  too. 
■check. 


The  San 

Fermin  festival 

(known  for  the  running  of 

the  bulls),  Pamplona,  Spain. 

All  fun?  Not  really. 

Check  out  sanfermin.com  to  read 

about  the  13  "runners"  who 

have  died  during  this  event  in  the 

past  76  years. 


Tanglewood  opens,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts.  People  too  poor  to 
afford  the  Hamptons  console  themselves 
with  culture.  The  summer  season  kicks 
off  with  Seiji  Ozawa  leading  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  Aaron 
Copland's  "Fanfare  for  the  Common 
Man."  How  fitting. 


nude  "World's 
Tarpon  Tournament, 
first  place  pays 
OO.Thepktn:l.Grow 
big  tarpon.  2.  Distract 
y  removing  bikini  top 
immates  pretend 
fish.  3.  Collect  SSS. 


of  Adornment: 
tlry  and  Gemstones 
iy&  Co.  1853-2000." 
day,  you  can  see 
ibrrion  on  the  second 
d  floors  of  the 
i/$  Fifth  Avenue  store, 
s.  Calendar  Girl's  eyes 
color  of  tanzanite. 


13 

The  N.H.R.A./Winston  Mopar 
Parts  Mile-High  Nationals.  Not 
as  much  fun  as  it  sounds.  If  s 
actually  a  drag-racing  event  that 
takes  place  in  Denver.  But  on 
the  flight  to  Denver . . . 


/  The  Open  Championship, 
' )     St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  The 
I    Scots  invented  the  game  of  golf, 
and  apparently  it  makes  sense 
when  played  on  home  terrain. 
Like  bogs  were  the  original 
sand  traps.  See,  you  just 
learned  something. 


14 

Recently,  Calendar  Girl  was 
stopped  at  a  red  light  in 
Brentwood.  She  checked  out  the 
guy  in  the  sporty  white  Mercedes 
next  to  her  and  thought,  How'd  that 
huge  guy  get  into  that  little  car?  Then 
she  realized  the  guy  was  John 
Travolta.  True  story.  His  new 
movie  opens  today. 


21 


Harrison  Ford  and 
Michelle  Pfeiffer  star  in 
Robert  Zemeckis's 
supernatural  thriller,  What  Lies 
Beneath.  Pokemon  the  Movie 
2000  also  opens  this 
weekend.  If  you're  over  seven, 
go  with  the  former.  Under 
seven,  go  with  the  latter. 


The  Preservation  Society  of  Newport 
County's  International  Tall  Ships  Boil, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Calendar 
Girl  always  has  trouble  choosing 
between  the  old,  rich  guys  and  the 
tanned,  young  sailors.  Not  one 
to  compromise,  she  does  them  all. 
For  fun  at  the  gala,  try  a  spirited 
'game  of  Date  or  Daughter? 


Ijt> 
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J.  K.  Rowling's  fourth 
Harry  Potter  book  {Harry  Potter  IV) 
gets  its  American  release.  Will  Lord 
Voldemort  triumph?  We're  guessing  no. 
In  other  Dark  Arts  news:  if  s  only  one 
year  till  Martha  Plimpton  premieres  as 
Hedda  Gablerin  Henrik  Ibsen's 
masterpiece  at  Chicago's  Steppenwolf 
Theatre.  Order  your  tickets  now! 


15 

Respect  Canada  Day.  Lef  s  all  take  a 
moment  to  recognize  Canada's  many 
contributions  to  the  planet.  Where  to 
start ...  let  me  see  . . .  gosh,  I'm  sure 
there's  one  . . .  Neve  Campbell!  There 
you  go!  Thanks,  Canada.  We  really, 
really  respect  you.  (See  also  letters 
to  the  editor,  page  36.) 


22 

Goethe's  Faust  marathon 
begins  at  the  World  Expo  2000 
in  Hannover,  Germany. 
The  unabridged  text  will  be 
performed  by  35  actors  on  two 
stages  in  a  record-breaking 
21 -hour  show.  Bring  a  German 
dictionary  and  some  crack. 


<n  Day,  Cuba. 
)u  get  the  feeling  that 
del  Castro  dies,  so 
ligh-school  project  on 
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Congress  of  Psychology,  Stockholm. 
Attendees  are  invited  to  spend  the 
evening  at  Skansen,  the  world's  oldest 
open-air  museum.  There  will  be 
craftsmen,  artists,  and  outdoor  dancing. 
Swedish  food  will  be  served.  If  the 
minimum  number  of  participants  is  not 
met,  this  event  may  be  canceled. 


28 

DefCon,  Las  Vegas.  DefCon 
is  an  underground  party  for  computer 
hackers.  How  does  this  affect 
you?  Look  for  your  credit-card  bill 
to  show  a  lot  of  charges  in 
casinos  this  month. 


29 

The  Georgia  O'Keeffe  Museum 
in  Santa  Fe  presents  "O'Keeffe 
on  Paper."  Meanwhile,  the 
Zimbabwe  International  Book 
Fair  opened  yesterday  with  the 
theme  "Celebrating  African 
Books."  Would  someone  please 
talk  to  these  people  about 
seeing  beyond  their  noses? 
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WAR  IS  MEL 

A  battling  Mel  Gibson  in  The  Patriot. 


Wowr^ 


Hollywood's  aversion  to  movies  about  the  Revolutionary  War 
has  often  been  noted.  Westerns  and  the  Civil  War  often 
make  it  to  the  screen,  but  Washington  and  Jefferson  almost 
never  get  their  due.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  studio  era-the  costume 
picture's  proudest  moment-Elizabethan  epics 
outnumbered  American  ones,  in  large  part 
because  Hollywood's  Middle-European  chief- 


tains were  anxious  to  prop  up  Churchill's  wa 
England.  In  the  mid-1980s,  Hugh  Hudson 
Englishman-brought  us  Revolution,  and  th  lit 
took  Hollywood  15  years  to  recover.  Nov  br 
this  July  Fourth  comes  Revolutionary  red< 
tion:  Roland  Emmerich's  The  Patriot,  starring 
Gibson  as  Benjamin  Martin,  a  widowed  | 
fist  farmer  with  seven  children.  When  Ma 
eldest  son,  Gabriel— played  to  rugged  pe  I 
tion  by  Australian  heartthrob  Heath  Led» 
defiantly  enlists  to  fight  against  the  encroac   g 
redcoats,  Martin,  a  hero  in  the  French  and  In 
War,  is  forced  to  choose  between  consci* 
and  duty  to  defend  his  family  and  country, 
quickly  learn  that  peace-loving  Martin  is  he  y 
with  a  musket,  tomahawk,  and  any  other  in  I 
ment  the  prop  department  can  dig  up.  Wh 
role  may  seem  a  familiar  one  for  Gibson  (hasn't  he  done  this  befc 
in  a  kilt?),  it  is  a  joy  to  watch  his  kinetic  screen  presence.  The  sup 
ing  cast  features  Jason  Isaacs  as  a  villainous  colonel  and  ( 
Cooper  as  the  militia's  commanding  officer.  This  is  an  inspiring 

that  will  likely  bring  on  a  new  era  of  Revolutionary  actioi  i- 
roes.  If  ancient  Rome  can  be  hot  again,  then  nascent  Am< 
deserves  to  have  its  day.  (Rating:  •***)-SIOBHAN  McDE 


There's  Something 
About  Carrey 

THE  FARRELLY  BROTHERS'  ME,  MYSELF  &  IRENE 

Though  you  wouldn't  necessarily  know  it  from  watching  a  Martin 
Lawrence  movie,  even  the  broadest  comedy  requires  craft  and  disci- 
pline. Peter  and  Bobby  Farrelly,  the  writer-director  brothers  who  pre- 
viously brought  us  Dumb  &  Dumber  and  There's  Something  About 
Mary,  have  clearly  been  studying  their  Lubitsch  as  well  as  their 
Caddyshack.  Their  willingness  to  use  their  advanced  joke-telling  skills  to  explore 
the  humor  even  your  mother  will  secretly  admit  is  inherent  in  diarrhea,  jism, 
and  so  forth  is  an  act  of  noblesse  oblige  that  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  brothers'  extremely  funny  new  movie,  Me,  Myself  &  Irene,  isn't  quite 
as  extremely  funny  as  1998's  There's  Something  About  Mary,  but  then,  no 
movie  could  be,  and  as  a  subject  for  debate  this  is  as  beside  the  point  as,  I 
don't  know,  arguing  about  who's  the  cooler  Dutch  person,  Vincent  van 
Gogh  or  ...  I  can't  think  of  another  one.  Dick  Van  Dyke?  Anyway,  here's 
what  I  can  tell  you  about  the  new  picture  without  spoiling  it: 

1.  Jim  Carrey,  returning  to  physical  comedy  after  a  couple  years'  service  as  Os- 
car bait,  plays  a  Rhode  Island  state  cop  with  a  split  personality.  A  true  genius, 
he  can  get  a  laugh  simply  sliding  off 
a  car  hood,  which,  fortunately,  is  the 
least  of  what  he's  asked  to  do  here. 

2.  Renee  Zellweger  is  the  love 
interest/straight  woman.  Surely  no 
actress  working  today  could  kick  a 
cow  carcass  even  half  as  fetchingly. 

3.  The  film  contains  what  should 
stand  for  years  to  come  as  the  defin- 
itive mill  -mustache  joke.  (Not  as  gross  as  you  probably  suspect.) 

4.  The  fi  ra  also  contains  what  will  no  doubt  become  one  of  the 
summer's  •  ost-quoted  lines,  at  least  among  14-year-olds:  "A  little 
extra  cheese  on  the  taco?"  (Even  grosser  than  you  probably  suspect, 
and,  come  to  think  of  it,  most  14-year-olds  won't  even  get  it  unless  . . 
never  mind.)  (Rating:  ickie'/i)  —BRUCE  handy 
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ATTRACTIONS 


MAD  LOVE 
Renee  Zellweger 
and  Jim  Carrey 
in  Me,  Myself 
&  Irene. 

well, 


Trailer  of  tl 

month:  Hollo 
Man.  Director 
Paul  Verhoeven 
Starring:  Kevii 
Bacon,  Elisabet 
Shue,  Josh  Brol 
Coming  to  a 
theater  near 
you:  August  4.  The  gist:  Granted  the  power  o: 
invisibility  by  an  implausible-looking  experimen 
Bacon  loses  his  moral  compass  and  degenerate; 
into  a  creepy  Peeping  Tom.  Nagging  question 
about  invisibility  as  portrayed  in  science- 
fiction  cinema:  Since  invisible  men  must  go 
naked  and  barefoot  to  stay  invisible,  how  do  the 
tolerate  cold  temperatures?  When  invisible  men 
eat,  at  what  point  during  its  progress  through  th 
digestive  tracts  does  the  food  become  invisible 
too?  Do  the  bodily  fluids  of  invisible  men— saliv 
mucus,  tears,  etc.— gain  visibility  once  they  leavi 
the  body?  Existential  issue  raised  by  Bacon  i 
disturbing  voice-over:  "It's  amazing  what  you 
can  do  when  you  don't  have  to  look  at  yourself 
the  mirror  anymore."  Ways  to  make  an  invisil 
man  visible  utilized  in  Hollow  Man:  Cover  ii 
bedsheets.  Spray  with  fire  extinguisher.  Drench 
in  pink  liquefied  latex.  Lure  across  expanse  of 
deep-pile  carpeting.  Douse  with  water.  Blow  cig 
smoke  at.  (Rating:  •••)  -WALTER  KIRN 
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One  of  the  "5  best  series"  on  TV^pM  Tiines 
Guest  star  Beau  Bridges 
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It  is  the  aspiration  of  every  young  American  writer,  it  seems, 
to  write  a  book  about  driving  across  the  country,  hot  on  the 
tail  of  deep  meaning.  Journalist  Michael  Paterniti  neatly 
sidesteps  most  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  genre  in  Driving  Mr.  Al- 
bert, thanks  to  his  highly  unusual  traveling  companions: 
Thomas  Harvey,  the  pathologist  who  performed  Albert  Ein- 
stein's autopsy  in  1955,  and  Einstein's  brain,  which  Harvey 
took  or  stole  and  has  now  transferred  from  a  glass  cookie  jar  to  a 
Tupperware  bowl  full  of  formaldehyde.  While  Harvey's  rather 
oblique  personality  saps  the  book  of  some  of  its  potential  emotional- 
ity, Paterniti  the  sociologist  nimbly  fills  in  the  gap,  using  the  passing 
landscape  as  a  springboard  for  much  beguiling  Einstein  legacy  and 
lore  (e.g.,  we  learn  that  young  Einstein,  more  interested  in  things 
than  in  people,  and  crestfallen  at  the  sight  of  his  newborn  sister, 
peered  at  her  tiny  body  and  asked,  "Yes,  but  where  are  its  wheels?"). 
Part  travelogue,  part  biography,  this  highly  absorbing  work  is  ulti- 
mately a  cautionary  tale:  "He  liked  the  fatty  foods,  you  know,"  says 
Harvey  of  the  father  of  relativity.  "That's  what  he  died  of."  Geniuses 
and  butter  enthusiasts,  take  note.  (Rating:  ***)      —HENRY  ALFORD 

Summertime,  and  the  Luring.  16.  £a>io-:  Ibixa  16.  hack,,  a&. 
decadeat  o6.  ev&i,  and  gou,  can  itill  dance 

all  night  at  ilmneAia  (Saa  Jhnhmkr  Road) Jn.  Forte  dei 

Marmi  u^lL-heeled  italLanA.  go-  tuUiefoot 

at  the  aeo/ '    ;de  >ie6tauAant  Baano-  ilmeftLca  (2  1/la  ilnenile 
dl  Let/ante). . .      1jid  in  Biarritz  the  feaMeAA.  cat  atop,  a  cliff  at  the 
tt-     be.  Blue  Congo-  (Plage  d'JlaaMit^,). 
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Into  the  Woods 

THE  GLIMMERGLASS  OPERA  TURNS  25 

Some  of  the  most  adventurous  and 
innovative  opera  productions  in  New  Yo 
take  place  far  from  Manhattan,  in 
the  upstate  village  of  Cooperstown,  at  tr 
Glimmerglass  Opera  festival,  which  mar 
its  25th  anniversary  this  summer.  Under  the  leaders! 
of  general  director  Esther  Nelson,  the  doughty  little  |[ 
company  presents  four  new  productions  each  year, 
a  mix  of  bold  interpretations  of  classics  such  as  La 
Boheme  and  Salome,  newly  commissioned  works,  ar 
revivals  of  long-neglected  operas.  The  performances 
place  at  an  intimate  lakeside  theater,  which  is  just 
up  the  road  a  piece  from  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
Last  season's  coup  was  a  trio  of  one-act  operas ' 
about  Central  Park,  with  librettos  by  three  top 
American  playwrights,  A.  R.  Gurney,  Terrence  McN< 
and  Wendy  Wasserstein,  each  paired  with  young, 
lesser-known  composers  (respectively,  Michael  Tori 
Robert  Beaser,  and  Deborah  Drattell).  This  summi 
the  company  resurrects  a  fascinating  oddity: 
The  Glass  Blowers,  a  patriotic  operetta  set  during  t! 
Spanish-American  War,  by  John  Philip  Sousa, 
a  composer  usually  associated  with  football-halftin 
marching  bands.  The  company's  artistic  director, 
Paul  Kellogg,  describes  the  piece  as  a  "snapshot 
of  American  life  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  a  kind  of  naive  strength." 

Glimmerglass  is  respected  throughout  the 
international  opera  community  for  the  consistently 
high  quality  of  its  productions,  but  Kellogg  believe| 
its  rural  setting  is  what  makes  the  festival  so  sped 
"It's  a  real  experience— there,  in  the  middle  of  a 
meadow,  is  this  unexpected  theater,  with  sophistic; 
opera  productions  taking  place.  The  audience 
is  immersed  in  opera,  and  the  landscape  is  like  thi 
sherbet  between  the  courses  at  a  banquet." 

—JAMIE  jame: 


The  All-New  DeVille  DTS 


20/20  Foresight. 

The  future  can  be  the  split 

second  between  you  and  the 

unexpected.  Minimize  the  surprise  factor 

with  the  all-new  DeVille  DTS.  DeVille  offers  the 

responsive  technology  of  the  Northstar  System. 

The  intuitive  control  of  StabiliTrak  2.0.  The  enlightenment  of 

LED  taillamps.  And  the  guidance  of  OnStar*  All  meticulously  crafted 

within  an  inspirational  design.  Making  the  unexpected  nearly  obsolete. 

THE    POWER    OF    &  -=^ 


THE    FUSION    OF    DESIGN    &   TECHNOLOGY 


rience  DeVille's  intuitive  technologies.  Visit  cadillac.com  or  call  I.800.333.4CAD. 

-year  OnStar  premium  contract  is  standard.  Call  I-800-ONSTAR-7  for  system  limitations  and  details. 


M  Corp  AH  rights  reserved  Cadillac.  Cadillac  badge-  DeVille.  Northstar.  StabiliTrak.  OnStar, 
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Twisted  Mister 

CHUCK  &  BUCK,  A  COMEDY  OF  OBSESSION 


London  Calling 

RICHARD  ASHCROFT'S  ALONE  WITH  EVEk  | 


lair  Witch,  meet  Buck— a  far  sicker  study  in  terror.  A  comic,  if  gruesome,  exploration 
of  the  American  crested  male,  Chuck  &  Buck  begins  tamely  enough  with  two  boy- 
hood friends  coming  together  as  adults.  But  after  Buck  gropes  Chuck  at  a  funeral, 
'veil  . . .  that  Blair  Witch  forest  seems  awful  homey.  Chuck,  played  by  American  Pie  co-director 
Chris  Weitz,  has  grown  up  into  Mr.  Hollywood  Guy.  Buck,  meanwhile,  has  only  grown  taller  since 
their  parting  at  age  11 :  goofy,  obsessed  with  toys,  and  still  of  the  opinion  that  girls  are  gross.  After 
his  mother's  funeral,  Buck  refixes  on  Chuck  as  a  best/boy  friend,  moves  to  Hollywood,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  upend  Chuck's  entire  life.  As  the  film's  director,  Miguel  Arteta  (who,  with  producer 
Matthew  Greenfield,  was  responsible  for  Star  Maps),  describes  Buck,  he  is  "the  Forrest  Gump  of 
sexual  predators."  Mike  White,  who  wrote  the  film  and  stars  as  Buck,  says  the  script  was  born  of 
frustration  wnting  cookie-cutter  characters  for  the  WB's  Dawson's  Creek,  "There's  so  much 
Dumb  &  Dumber  homoerotic  comedy  out  there,"  says  White,  "and  there's  so  much  earnest 
gay  coming-of-age  stuff.  I  just  thought  it  would  be  cool  to  do  something  else."  — david  colman 
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With  a  searing  combo  of  beauty  t 
Richard  Ashcroft,  the  former 
the  Verve  and  the  most  gloriousBfc 
in  decades,  delivers  the  goods  on  his  re;  ■ 
solo  album,  Alone  with  Everybody,  out  this 

After  their  1997  hit  Urban  Hymns,  t    I 
broke  up,  but  Ashcroft,  28,  never  do 
would  carry  on.  He  refused  to  "conforr 
pie's  ideas  that  I  would  come  up  with 
guitar  and  sing  a  few  ditties,"  he  says 
learned  so  much  during  the  making 
Hymns  that  people  may  be  surprised— tl 
sounds  bigger  than  the  last."  The  last,  i 
included  the  mega-hit  "Bitter  Sweet  S; 
with  its  Rolling  Stones  sample  and  ensi 
mess.  The  ubiquitous  video  of  a  snee 
croft,  stalking  down  a  street  in  Lond 
End  literally  shoving  people  out  of 
sured  his  status  as  a  rebel  idol. 

Besotted  with  his  wife  of  five  yea 

alized's  former  keyboardist  Kate  Ra 

their  infant  son,  Ashcroft  is  both  fe 

confident  about  getting  his  musii 

"Making  music  you  believe  in  that 

and  taking  it  to  the  level  Kurt  Col 

it,  is  walking  a  tightrope,"  he  sa 

there's  a  part  of  me  that  loves  that 

there;  you  give  people  an  altemativ 

Alternatives  are  important  to  t 

of  Wigan,  a  small  town  in  nort 

gland,  who  listened  to  the  Velve 

ground,  Patti  Smith,  Funkadelic, 

Stooges  rather  than  accompany  his 

poraries  to  raves.  "I  felt  I  was  gi\ 

to  a  different  place.  When  I  wa 

friends  and  I  would  ring  up  Ame 

make  up  a  number,  hear  a  voic 

other  side  of  the  ocean,  an 

'they're  there,  they  exist.'"— USA  f 


THE  ODD  COUPLE 

Chris  Weitz  and 

Mike  White,  stars 

of  Miguel  Arteta's 

Chuck  &  Buck. 
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ow  the  things  you  like  find  yoi 


It's  great  when  you  find  Web  sites  you  really  like.  Wouldn't  it 
be  better  if  those  sites  found  you?  Welcome  to  eTour.com. 
The  first  time  you  visit  you  tell  us  your  interests.  After  that, 
every  time  you  log  on,  we  bring  you  new  Web  sites  that 
match  those  interests.  Whatever  they  are.  Only  great  sites, 
no  junk.  No  wonder  we  were  rated  "A+"  by  Entertainment 
Weekly  magazine.  There's  no  more  searching.  Just  surfing. 


FANFAIR 


LIGHT  MY  FIRE 

Matches  from  around  the  world: 

I.  Campagna,  N.Y.C.  2.  Fez,  N.Y.C.  3.  Le  Gigot, 

N.Y.C.  4.  Joe's  Pub,  N.Y.C.  5.  Pastis,  N.Y.C.  6.  Moomba, 

N.Y.C.  7.  Pop,  N.Y.C.  8.  Cafe  de  Flore,  Paris. 

9.  Cafe  Beaubourg,  Paris.  10.  Match,  N.Y.C.  II.  Hotel  Ritz, 

Paris.  12.  Les  Bains,  Paris.  13.  The  Standard,  LA.  14.  Buffalo 

Club,  L.A.  15.  Hotel  de  Crillon,  Paris.  16.  Bar  Code,  N.Y.C. 

17.  Bluebird  Club,  London.  18.  Canyon,  Surrey,  England. 

19.  Da  Silvano,  N.Y.C.  20.  Chateau  Marmont,  Hollywood. 

21.  Mr.  Chow  L.A.,  Hollywood.  22.  Pharmacy, 

London.  23.  San  Lorenzo,  London.  24.  Metropolitan,  London. 

25.  The  Icon,  London.  26.  Coconut  Club,  L.A.  27.  Asia 

de  Cuba,  N.Y.C.  28.  The  Ivy,  L.A.  29.  Lucques,  LA. 

30.  Momo,  London.  31.  Home  House,  London.  32.  Aubergine, 

London.  33.  The  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills.  34.  B-fly, 

Paris.  35.  Les  Deux  Magots,  Paris.  36.  La  Goulue,  N.Y.C. 

37.  Lemcn,  N.Y.C.  38.  Bond  Street,  N.Y.C.  39.  Odeon, 

N.Y.C.  40.  Cafe  Loup,  N.Y.C.  41.  Florent,  N.Y.C. 

42.  Daniel.  N.Y  C.  43.  Elaine's,  N.Y.C.  44.  Belgo,  London. 

45.  The  -our  Seasons,  N.Y.C.  46.  Serena,  N.Y.C. 
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s  the  majority  of  Manhattan  and  Los  Ange 
les  restaurants  succumb  to  the  cities'  strict 
smoking  policies,  one  might  think  that  signature 
matchbooks— the  alternative  business  card  of  the  bistro 
business— would  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  On  the 
contrary.  According  to  Bob  Stine,  the  vice  president  of 
Maryland  Match— the  Baltimore-based  company  that 
manufactures  matchbooks  for  more  than  500  restaurants  in 
New  York  and  thousands  elsewhere— a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  cities'  smoking  fines  went  into  effect, 
many  establishments  were  choosing  to  drop  match- 
es from  their  budgets.  "They  saw  them  as  taboo, 
and  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  them,"  he  says. 

But  in  the  past  year  a  backlash  against  no-smoking 
rules  has  actually  spurred  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the 
jacket-pocket  status  symbols,  which  act  as  free  advertising 
collectibles  and  miniature  representatives  of  restaurants.  And 
now  maXchboxes— pricier  to  make  but  more  "prestigious," 
says  Stine,  than  "book  matches"— are  becoming  the  standard 
in  the  business.  In  New  "York,  Moomba,  Serena,  the  Four  Sea- 
sons, Le  Gigot,  Daniel,  Cafe  Loup,  and— surprise— Match  are 
just  a  sampling  of  the  new  and  more  established  places  that  have 
opted  for  the  box  configuration.  (No  less  snazzy,  restaurants 
such  as  Odeon,  Florent,  Elaine's,  and  La  Goulue  have  created 
classics  in  the  book-match  category.)  In  Los  Angeles,  Lucques, 
Mr.  Chow,  the  Buffalo  Club,  and  the  Coconut  Club  offer  boxes, 
though  the  Ivy,  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  and  the  Chateau  Mar- 
mont are  holdouts  for  the  book.  While  matchbooks  cost  about 
three  cents  apiece  to  make,  matchboxes  can  run  as  high  as 
eight  cents  wholesale.  "It's  like  cars,"  says  Stine,  "there 
are  Yugos,  and  then  there  are  Porsches." 

But  as  American  restaurants  warm  up  to  matchboxes,  in 

the  more  laissez-faire  cities  of  London  (where  Terence 

Conran's  oversize  Bluebird  box  reigns  supreme) 

and  Paris  (home  of  old-school  classics  like  Hotel 

Ritz),  matches— and  more  so,  smoking— remain 

less  a  topic  du  jour  than  a  way  of  life.  City  of 

Light?  Try  City  of  Lights.         — steve  garbarino 
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When  he  wished  he  could  fly, 

you  didn't  just  give  him  wings. 
You  gave  him  a  top  fighter  pilot 

and  an  F-14.  Thanks. 
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or  kids  who  are  sick,  there's  nothing  like  the  power  of  a  wish. 

If  you  know  a  child  with  a  life-threatening  illness,  please  call  us. 


Make-A-Wish  Foundal 


1  -800-722-WISH 

www.makeawish.org 


Wish  kid  Billy,  Age  1 1 
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PERFECT  TIME 
Jeremy  Irons  as  Lieuten 
Commander  Rupert  GJ 
Michael  Gambon  as  If 
clockmaker  John  Ha 
in  the  film  LongHvd 
the  best-seller  by  I 
which  premieres  ol 
this  month. 


atching  the  A&E  Network's  beau- 
tiful dramatization  of  Dava  Sobel's  Longitude,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  wonder  how  the  achievements  of  the 
great  English  clockmaker  John  Harrison  could  ever  have 
been  neglected.  Without  this  bluff,  sympathetic  genius,  who 
made  the  miraculous  timepieces  that  allowed  longitude  to  be 
measured  accurately,  the  voyages  of  the  18th  century  would 
have  continued  to  end  in  navigational  disaster. 

The  four-hour  film,  which  airs  this  month,  is  a  painstaking 
account  of  how  Harrison— played  with  jeweled  precision  by 
Michael  Gambon— struggled  for  40  years  to  win  a  prize  of 
£20,000  that  was  offered  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1714. 
Eventually  the  obstructive  members  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  were 
overruled  by  Parliament,  which  rewarded  Harrison  for  a  clock  that, 
in  the  words  of  director  Charles  Sturridge's  screenplay,  was  "a  mas- 
terpiece weighing  only  slightly  less  than  the  brain  that  conceived  it." 

Sturridge,  who  proved  to  be  a  wizard  of  quiet  pace  with  his  11-part 
series,  Brideshead  Revisited,  almost  20  years  ago,  has  added  another 
layer  to  Dava  Sobel's  narrative  with  the  story  of  Lieutenant  Com- 


mander Rupert  Got 
a  neurasthenic  obsessive  who 
covered  Harrison's  original  clocks  betw 
the  wars  and  restored  them.  Gould's  sad  life,  p 
trayed  by  Academy  Award  winner  Jeremy  Irons 
spliced  into  the  action  of  the  past.  He  dismantles  r 
rison's  mechanisms  and  thus  comes  to  see  their  t 
of  ingenuity,  haunting  the  18th  century  like  a  gh 
from  the  future  in  search  of  understanding. 

There  are  many  things  to  recommend  in  the  jc 
A&E-Granada  production:  the  never  overstated  p 
trait  of  18th-century  Britain,  the  convincing  na 
scenes,  and  the  cast  of  British  actors,  which  inclu 
Stephen  Fry,  Bill  Nighy,  Peter  Vaughan,  Char 
Gray,  and  Anna  Chancellor.  But  beyond  these  is 
evocation  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  which  should  perhaps  be  renan 
the  Age  of  Measurement.  For,  as  Sobel  made  clear  in  her  exq 
ite  best-seller,  without  the  practical  skills  of  men  such  as  Harris- 
all  the  academics  and  thinkers  of  the  18th  century  would  h 
been  sunk. 

Set  your  timepieces,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  hour  of 
gitude's  broadcast.  (Rating:  ••••)  —henry  por 


Ox  (HBO):  CThoae  urho-  a)ie  lamenting,  the.  end  of  the.  Sonnanoa,  &eoAon  can  take  Aolace 
in  thiA  gAitty,,  highly.  o>uginaL  pAiAou.  aAama,  urhLch,  thiA,  month.  iiaAtA  Ua,  fouAth.  hea,- 
iort.  A.  bAutal  Look  at  life  in  a  maximum-iecuAity,  ayUiectionaL  facility,  that  unit  make  you 
i/eAy.  thankful  you'tie  sitting,  on,  the  couch,  and,  not  doing,  hand,  time  (****).  WorU  Strongman 
Competition  (&SPTI2):  |JuAt  cant  get  enough,  of  thoie  inane  micaIa,  dhoti/A,  and  thiA,  one  topA  them 
aLL.  Dominated  hy,  cutoaean  nuiAcleheadA,,  the  aApiAant  MVioug,  men  engage  in  Mich,  enUghtened 
conteAtA.  oa,  nulling,  huACA,  tiunning,  unth,  >ief>iige)iato>iA  on  theift,  oackA,  toAAing,  heeA  kegA,  and  Aquatting,  cageA 
filled  u/ith,  bikini-clad  luomen  (**•).  Freaks  &  Geeks:  A  brilliantly,  dotting,  Miour  ahout  a  gftoup,  of 
teenage  loAeftA,— kidA.  u/ho-  actually,  look  the  pant,,  not  juAt  TWettlg,  UjIIa,  90210  lejectA  oath.  gloAAeA— thying, 
to-  6nhuu>e  at  a  TTUchigan  high,  school  in  the.  eattly,  80&,.  Despite  its,  cult  foUounng,,  TTBC  yanked  it 
aftett.  one  season.  3ottainately,,  a  maAsii^  Jntettnet  campaign  to-  >ieinue  the  shour  hoA  pAompted  bidA  by. 
othett,  neawyikA,  so-  youll  soon  haue  a  chance  to-  Redeem  youtiAelf.  3tty,  to-  appAeciate  it  thiA  time  (****). 
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The  Modem  Family 


SURFING  ON-LINE  WITH  THE  SIMS 

ne  of  the  most  successful  computer  games  this  year— one  million 


■  shipped  and  counting— would  make  anti-ironist  Jedediah  Purdy 
L^^^  proud  Hie  Sims,  birthed  bj  SimCit)  kahuna  Will  Wright,  40,  asks 
^^  not  that  you  blow  up  beasties,  but  that  you  nurture  your  own  unruly 
od  and  create  the  ultimate  American  Family.  Begin  the  game  by  assembling  your 
jrpretation  of  a  nuclear  family  from  a  menu  of  characters.  Then  choose  their  ap- 
irance,  clothes,  and  personalities.  Once  you've  built  your  Sims  a  house,  and  fur- 
tied  it.  you'll  begin  the  daily  slog:  work,  relationships,  shopping,  child  rearing,  and, 
St  important,  interaction  with  other  Sims.  The  goal?  Provide  your  Sims  with  all  the 
«ssities  of  suburban  life  and  they  will  reward  you  with  high  happiness  meters.  But 
ir  Simsters  don't  have  to  live  out  their  bliss  alone  on  your  hard  drive.  You  can 
re  all  their  Kodak-worthiness  with  fellow  cybervoyeurs.  Use  the  program's  engine 
jhotograph  and  annotate  your  Sims'  poignant  moments,  such  as  marriage,  home- 
»r  decisions,  and  dinner  parties.  Then  upload  the  saga  to  the  game's  official  Web 

(thesims.com),  or  onto  one  of  hundreds  of  fan  sites  from  Finland  to  China, 
;re  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  your  creation  can  be  seen  and  downloaded  by  all: 
instant  Ozzie  and  Harriet  on-line  feed  where  everyone  lives  happily  ever  after  with 
i  of  cool  stuff  and  well-behaved  offspring.  Or  so  one  would  think. 
Die  most  prolifically  downloaded  family  to  date— and  the  official  site  receives 
re  than  100,000  visitors  a  day— is  called  the  Sadistics.  Mr.  Sadistic  lives  in  a 
ingely  symmetrical  manse  where  he  keeps  each  of  the  members  of  his  house- 
d  in  a  two-by-eight-foot  terrarium.  As  Mr.  Sadistic  watches  from  the  other  side 
the  glass,  his  captured  audience  has  little  to  do,  since  they  are  provided  with 
hing  but  a  refrigerator  stocked  with  food  to  sustain  life.  When  the  pesky  Sadistic 
Idren  are  bundled  off  to  military  school,  Mr.  Sadistic  indulges  his  urge  to  fill  the 
pty  terraria  and  invites  his  neighbors  to  dinner.  Uh-oh. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  share  Sim  stories  on-line,  you  can  alter  your  Sims' 
>earances  by  downloading  all  manner  of  "skins,"  as  they're  called.  Lest  we  as- 
le  that  our  sick  glee  with  dysfunctional  families  is  a  particularly  American  aber- 
on,  know  that  the  foreign  fan  sites  are  equally  bent,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
is.  One  of  the  French  fan  sites  (multimania.com/iingerieclub)  features  risque 
;erie  harnesses  pour  le  dominateur 
i.  A  Polish  site  (simspl.prv.pl/ 
ves  up  a  jumpsuit  embossed 
h  crosshairs  insignia  as  bait  for 

trigger-happy  Sim  sniper.  Next 
r  Electronic  Arts  will  further  en- 
3  our  whims  with  the  release  of 
isVille,  a  cross  between  SimCity 
I  the  Sims,  where  you  can  graft 
is  onto  the  chaos  of  urban  life. 
w  delightfully  Sim-ful. 

—MELISSA  DAVIS 


VIRTUAL  DISASTER 

An  unfortunate 

Sim  discovers  a 

kitchen  fire. 


I  Hot  Wires 

UNDERGROUND  IN  CYBERSPACE 

f  no  more!  Thanks  to  a  few  diligent  (obsessed?)  compilers  of  content,  checking 
the  various  Webzines  and  staple  sites  of  your  preferred  subculture  is  as  easy  as, 
wading  a  newspaper.  Into  conspiracy  theories  and  the  occult?  You've  probably  al- 
ly been  to  Disinformation  (disinfo.com),  Richard  Metzger's  countercultural  site, 
rch  engine,  and  Goth-teen  mecca  (now  owned  by  Razorfish).  For  alternative 
5s  with  a  little  less  agenda,  click  on  boulevards.com,  which  combs  the  news- 
lers  of  cities  like  Austin,  Texas,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  other  dens  of  former 
kerdom  for  juicy  morsels,  or  Brian  Hieggelke's  newcity.com,  a  network  of  local 
iter  papers  that  reaches  a  little  farther  into  the  ether  for  its  fare.  Even  more  "out 
■e"  is  robotwisdom.com,  the  eccentric  Web  log  of  Jorn  Barger,  whose  tastes  run 
n  Tlie  New  York  Review  of  Books  to  "Fun  Potato  Facts."  And  for  girls  with  atti- 
:,  there  is  chickcliclc.com  raunchy,  irreverent,  feminist,  and  flirtatious,  with  links 
ites  called  "hipmama,"  "disgruntled  housewife,"  and  "hissyfit,"  among  others. 
a  virtual  girlie  sleepover  party-with  no  lights-out.  -anne  kulenwider 

Y    2  0  0  0 


"Waamuuuni"  ANNOYING  "Simma  down, 

P"         CATCHPHRASE  now!" 


"Ice" 
bracelets 


Matt 
Drudge 


gSicon      JimRomenesl«> 


Christina  v   - 
Aguilera  W  _v 

Abercrombie        WEEKEI    flSHION       clubMonaco 


VANITY     FAIR 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lulin  tells  Cancers  it's  going  to  be  a  bumpy  ride 


0. 


usock  CANCER       JUNE   22^  JULY   22 

II  you  have  any  curiosity  about  how  quickly  you  could  lose  your 
mental  balance  and  go  off  your  rocker,  it  should  be  satisfied  this  month. 
Mais  iii  your  solar  I2lh  house  will  bring  a  couple  of  weeks  of  chaos,  guilt, 
secrecy,  and  sonic  fringe  paranoia  more  than  the  usual  amount,  that  is.  The 
safest  course  of  action  would  be  to  slay  in  bed  with  the  covers  pulled  up  over 
your  head  (preferably  with  a  frisky  partner)  until  Mars  enters  your  sign,  at 
which  point  you  could  emerge  with  a  fresh  burst  of  energy  and  hostility.  But 
when  have  you  ever  played  it  sale'.' 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.    22 


Martha  Stewart 


If  you  haven't  already  experienced  a  touch  of  disturbing  existential 
angst,  one  day  in  the  very  near  future  you're  going  to  wake  up,  roll  over,  and 
think  to  yourself.  Hey,  I  don't  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  banging  my 
head  against  a  wall  just  to  hang  on  to  a  position  I  don't  even  care  about.  What 
am  I  doing  here?  This  isn't  a  life.  It's  slavery.  When  that  day  comes,  and  it  will, 
bear  in  mind  that  before  you  can  taste  freedom  you  are  probably  going  to  have 
to  stay  the  course  and  see  commitments  through  to  the  end.  And  the  good 
news?  The  light  is  already  dawning. 

Salma  Hayek  VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 

All  the  months  of  preparatory  work  and  deep  study  are  coming  to 
fruition  now  as  the  new  moon  conjoins  with  an  exalted  ruler  of  your  8th  house 
at  the  top  of  your  solar  chart.  This  will  place  you  in  a  professional  setting  and 
give  you  a  chance  to  tower  over  your  peers.  The  reward  may  not  seem  worth 
the  effort,  though,  if  you  allow  yourself  to  dwell  on  how  tightly  your  brain  has 
been  squeezed,  how  crazy  conditions  at  work  have  become,  and  how  severely 
your  physical  health  has  suffered.  In  that  case,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
pray  that  in  your  next  life  you  come  back  as  a  Leo. 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Eugene  O'Neill 

Now  that  the  new  moon  in  your  9th  house  is  forming  a  tight  con- 
junction with  the  ruler  of  your  7th,  it's  likely  that  you  are  traveling,  or  consid- 
ering continuing  your  education  at  an  institution  far  from  home,  or  becoming 
involved  in  an  international  affair  of  some  sort.  Any  of  these  pursuits  would 
probably  be  beneficial,  because  you  simply  cannot  continue  living  in  the  state 
of  dark,  brooding  anxiety  that  has  turned  you  into  such  a  bore  lately.  Al- 
though you  have  had  good  reason  to  be  hung  up  on  questions  of  mortality,  for 
God's  sake,  lighten  up. 

Sammy  Sosa  SCORPIO       OCT.   24-NOV,    21 

It  is  absolutely  astounding  to  see  how  patient  and  forgiving  you  have 
become  in  recent  weeks,  and  that  is  very  likely  due  to  a  pileup  of  planets  in 
your  7th  house.  You  have  probably  learned  by  now  that  the  only  way  to  get 
the  best  out  of  people  is  to  be  more  sensitive  to  them  (or  at  least  pretend  to 
be),  no  matter  how  much  rage  you  have  to  stifle  in  order  to  do  so.  Although 
you  may  have  to  continue  your  bullet-biting  efforts  at  flexibility  for  a  while 
longer,  from  now  on  you  should  also  have  the  liberty  to  get  back  creative  in- 
tensity by  returning  to  some  of  your  old  tricks. 

SAGITTARIUS       NOV.    22-DEC.2I  Tina  Turne 

As  if  you  didn't  have  enough  on  your  plate  just  keeping  your  body  > 
hea.'hy  and  your  workplace  organized,  what  with  the  Pluto-Chiron  conjunc- 
tion in  your  sign  and  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  your  6th  house,  now  you  have  to 
deal  wiih  the  stimulating  but  very  irritating  area  of  human  relationships. 
People  a.  -  confronting  you  on  issues  that  are  not  their  concern  and  making 
what  you  consider  to  be  selfish  demands.  Never  mind.  It's  actually  good  for 
you  to  be  divwn  out  of  your  depressing  self-absorption,  at  least  long  enough 
to  pick  a  fight  with  someone  you  love. 


8* 


CAPRICORN     DEC.   22 


bi 


You  can  be  very  proud  of  yourself  After  all  the  terrible   n; 
used  lo  think  about  artists,  it's  truly  courageous  and  utterly  un-C; 
of  you  to  be  able  finally  lo  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  a  mortal  sin 
tie  artistic.  You  should  also  be  awarded  a  medal  of  honor  for  ft- 1 
conduct  far  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  the  realm  of  th 
Yet  no  matter  what  creative  obsessions  have  enriched  you  or  ho   iai 
your  heart  may  have  been  broken,  you  need  to  get  your  act  tc 
hold  on  to  your  job.  Because  you're  still  a  Capricorn. 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Cybill  Shepherd 

There  is  no  way  that  the  ongoing  family  soap  opera,  together 
with  all  the  responsibilities  and  catastrophes  it  entails,  can  keep 
up  much  longer.  No  matter  how  profound  or  traumatic  recent  evd 
domestic  scene  have  been,  if  your  life  is  going  to  have  any  meaninJ 
on,  you've  got  to  feel  free  to  break  out  of  the  confining  shell  oncel 
live  a  little,  and  love  a  lot.  For  unless  you  are  allowed  to  party  frl 
time,  you  might  as  well  just  fold  up  your  tent  and  pack  it  in.  But  a| 
ly  ready  to  go  bye-bye?  Doubtful. 


Iteve  Jobs  PISCES       FEB.    I  9  -  M  J 

Juggling  career  and  family  is  tough,  and  it's  doubly  dif 
spend  half  of  your  energy  trying  to  gain  power  in  the  political  arel 
other  half  trying  to  escape  from  the  rat  race.  Judging  by  the  plaif 
figurations  that  recently  formed  in  your  solar  3rd  house,  you  hav 
complicated  matters  by  stubbornly  refusing  to  talk  openly  with  thl 
whose  support  you  need  most  desperately.  Yet  whether  you  aref 
Pisces  or  a  naughty  reprobate,  you  will  undoubtedly  pull  it  all  togej 
end,  as  you  always  do.  Though  only  God  knows  how. 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Susan  Mol 

You  don't  need  an  astrologer  to  cheer  you  up  by  telling  you  that 
you  were  born  for  a  much  higher  purpose  than  to  sit  around  pinchi 
and  counting  beans.  You're  an  Aries,  so  you  already  know  that.  Ho' 
2nd  house  has  been  forcing  you  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  matei 
lately  that  your  lifestyle  has  been  radically  changed.  And  that  has  b 
to  a  position  that  is  completely  at  odds  with  your  generous,  creat 
Not  a  moment  longer  will  you  permit  your  size-11  foot  to  be  squin< 
size-5  shoe.  You've  got  to  be  free  to  move  now,  money  or  no  money 


II 


Jerry  Seinfeld  TAURUS       APRIL20 

y  Give  yourself  a  nice  pat  on  the  back,  if  for  no  other  reaso: 
you  have  just  come  successfully  through  one  of  the  most  intense 
configurations  to  occur  in  recent  years.  Although  the  transits  of  tl 
moon.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  in  Taurus  have  pr 
backbreaking  and  bloodcurdling,  all  in  all  they  should  have  left  you 
wiser  and  put  you  in  an  inspiring  position  among  your  peers.  Ir 
should  even  be  making  money  again,  provided  you  didn't  completel 
during  the  conjunction. 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I 


Igor  Stravinsky 


Considering  the  fact  that  you  have  been  so  withdrawn  and  so  un- 
like your  normal,  convivial  self  over  the  last  few  months  (you  have 
become  a  recluse),  all  your  friends  and  neighbors  will  breathe  a  hi 
relief  to  see  that  you  haven't  forgotten  who  you  are  and  become  t 
As  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  Mars  pull  out  of  your  12th  house  and 
1st,  you'll  recover  much  of  your  old  energy.  In  a  matter  of  weeks  y 
be  feeling  revived  enough  to  begin  goading,  taunting,  teasing,  and 
insulting  people  again.  Welcome  back. 


To  hear  nurc  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  I-900-28V-F/ 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 


VANITY     FAIR 


nally,  lens  wearers  have  a  solution 
or  end-of-day  dryness. 


Only  COMPLETE®  protects  your  lenses 
all  day  with  a  cushion  of  moisture. 


If  contact  lenses  make  your  eyes  feel  dry  and 
I]  j  irritated,  it's  time  to  look  into  a  different  kind  of 
*1/    lens  solution. 

Only  COMPLETE®  Brand  Multi-Purpose  Solution 
keeps  your  lenses  moist  and  protected  all  day*  That's  because 
it's  the  only  solution  with  the  COMPLETE  Pro-Tec'"  System,  a 
unique  combination  of  ingredients  that  cleans,  rinses,  disinfects 
and  surrounds  your  lenses  with  a  cushion  of  moisture. 

And  when  your  lenses  stay  moist,  your  eyes  stay  comfortable 
throushout  the  day. 


lAllergan,  www.allergon.com 


If  it  doesn't  protect, 
it  isn't  COMPLETE? 

Doctor-recommended  for  all  soft  contact  lenses. 

•Based  on  clinical  and  open-label  trials  measuring  lens  wearers 
experience  with  COMPLETE®  and  other  multi-purpose  solutions 


PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


STING 


In  the  late  70s,  the  Police  were  known  as 

much  for  their  fisl  fights  as  lor  the  music 

ol  their  front  man,  a  former  English  teacher 

and  ditchdigger.  But  with  a  sunny, 

love-themed  album,  Brand  New  Day,  and 

a  summer  tour  that  kicks  off  this  month, 

rock's  brooding  poet  prince  shows,  perhaps, 

a  few  dangerous  signs  of  mellowing 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 
Singing  my  head  oil'. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 
Fear  itself. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Captain  Bligh. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Nelson  Mandela. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Equivocation. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore 
in  others? 

Blind  certainty. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  home. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Going  home. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 
Blind  faith. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Its  ubiquity. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Je  ne  regrette  rienl 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 
Here,  right  now. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Curious. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

My  family. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  mental  and  physical  health. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Honesty. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Intelligence. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Honesty,  intelligence,  and  humor. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

What  is  your  motto? 
"Die  without  fear." 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY     MICHEL     COMTE 


2000  SOLARA  CONVERTIBLE.  200 -horsepower,  V6  engine.  Now  you  can  blame  us  for  all  your  bad  hai 
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Kelly  Gray  in  Pavlovsk  Park,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  wearing  St.  John  Sport  and  Coat  Collection. 
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Come  to 
Marlboro 


bod 


in  Stretch  Cotton 


Support  that  flexes  with  your  every  move 


VICTORIA'S  SECRET 


-%> 


The  pulse  of  the  day  changes  with  each  passing  hour.  Lazy  as  the  sun  carves  its  path  over  the 
lagoon.  Accelerated  as  hosts  place  creative  cuisine  on  artfully-set  tables.  Frenetic  as  the  house  lights 
dim  and  the  crowd  moves  to  the  beat.  Here,  as  in  dreams,  the  extraordinary  is  inevitable. 
For  room  reservations  call  1-888-632-7000. 


MAJTOALAYBAY. 

Resort    &   Casino  ■  Las  Vegas 


Named  one  of  the 
World's  36  Hottest 
Travel  Spots  Jor  2000 

MAY  2000  HOT  LIST  ISSUE 


Online  reservations  at 
www.mandalaybay.com 
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WE'RE  HAVIN'  A  HEATH  WAVE  Withhis 

performance  as  Mel  Gibson's  son  in  The  Patriot,  21-year-old 
Australian  Heath  Ledger  made  the  hearts  of  female  fans— 
and  Hollywood  executives— beat  faster.  Now  he's  starring 
in  a  medieval-adventure  film,  A  Knight's  Tale,  and  his  next  stop 
is  Morocco,  where  he'll  play  the  lead  in  Elizabeth  director 
Shekhar  Kapur's  new  costume  epic,  The  Four  Feathers.  Kevin 
Sessums  profiles  an  idol-in-the-making  whose  roles  have 
made  him  expert  with  a  long  rifle,  a  jousting  lance,  and  his 
greatest,  most  natural  weapon:  that  killer  smile. 
Photographs  by  Bruce  Weber 


THE  TERROR  OF  SIERRA  LEONE  When 
Sierra  Leone  rebels  took  more  than  500  U.N.  peacekeepers 
hostage  in  May,  much  of  the  world  was  caught  by  surprise. 
But  in  a  country  whose  civil  war  has  reached  new  levels 
of  barbarity,  with  drug-crazed  teenage  soldiers  conducting 
mass  amputations  on  civilians,  the  presence  of  U.N. 
soldiers  means  virtually  nothing.  What  matters  is  control 
over  precious  natural  resources,  and  the  deadly 
symbiosis  between  rebel  leaders  and  international  mining 
interests.  Sebastian  Junger  files  a  dispatch  from  the  land 
where  diamonds  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Photographs  by  Teun  Voeten 


CATCH  OF  THE  DAY  At  43,  Bo  Derek,  who  defined 
female  perfection  as  the  cornrowed  object  of  Dudley  Moore's 
lust  in  Blake  Edwards's  1979  movie,  "JO,"  is  dipping  her  toes 
back  into  the  acting  waters,  appearing  in  the  upcoming  thriller 
Horror  101,  reports  Ned  Zeman.  In  one  of  her  few  photo 
shoots  since  the  1998  death  of  her  husband,  John  Derek,  the 
last  great  pinup  queen  shows  Herb  Ritts  that  a  life  of 
horseback  riding  and  water  sports  means  never 
having  to  give  up  your  bikini 


FRANCIS  BACON'S  TANGLED  WEB 

The  contents  of  painter  Francis  Bacon's  London  studio 
have  been  reassembled  in  Dublin  as  a  shrine,  even  as  controvers 
over  the  handling  of  his  legacy  rages  eight  years  after  his 
death.  The  former  pub  manager  who  is  Bacon's  heir 
has  charged  that  Bacon's  longtime  gallery,  Marlborough 
Fine  Art,  cheated  the  artist  and  the  estate  by  concealing 
profits  and  paintings.  Michael  Shnayerson  discovers 
that  the  truth  is  far  less  simple,  and  that  everyone  involved- 
including  the  late  artist  himself— may  have  had 
something  to  hide 

ANNA'S  NEW  RHYTHM  Michael  Thompson 
spotlights  Anna  Paquin,  who  is  entering  Columbia 
University  but  still  hasn't  seen  The  Piano,  which  won  her  an 
Oscar  at  age  11.  Before  her  first  semester  is  through, 
however,  she'll  get  to  see  herself  in  two  major  studio  releases, 
writes  Evgenia  Peretz:  as  a  mutant  in  Bryan  Singer's  big- 
budget  summer  science-fiction  movie,  X-Men,  and  as 
a  groupie  in  Cameron  Crowe's  Untitled \< 

CONTINUED      ON      PAGE      32 
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CONTINUED      FROM      PAGE      2  4 

THE  PLAYER  KING  As  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  feces 

trial  for  his  alleged  involvement  in  the  Club  New  York 
shooting  last  December,  the  hip-hop  mogul's  empire  and 
image  are  under  siege.  Examining  Combs's  apprenticeship 
under  Andre  Harrell,  the  feud  with  Death  Row  Records 
C.E.O.  Marion  "Suge"  Knight  that  may  have  led  to  the  killing 
of  rap  stars  Tupac  Shakur  and  Biggie  Smalls,  and  his 
infamous  flight  from  the  law  with  girlfriend  Jennifer  Lopez 
at  his  side,  Steven  Daly  reveals  the  dilemma  confronting 
this  "ghetto  fabulous"  star,  who  straddles  a  dark  underworld 
of  drug  lords,  in  which  rivalries  are  taken  care  of 
gangster-style,  and  the  elite  playground  of  East  Hampton, 
in  which  he  entertains  the  likes  of  Donald  Trump 
and  Martha  Stewart 


STUDIOS  BY  THE  SEA  For  more  than  a  century, 

American  artists  from  Winslow  Homer  to  Willem 

de  Kooning  to  David  Salle  have  been  drawn  to  Long  Island's 

East  End.  Perhaps  it's  a  chain  reaction  that  began  when 

William  Merritt  Chase  first  visited  the  Hamptons  in  1878, 

continued  with  a  surge  of  World  War  II  refugees 

such  as  Marcel  Duchamp  and  Fernand  Leger.  and  swelled 

with  the  arrival  of  Jackson  Pollock  and  the  Abstract 

Expressionists.  As  the  annual  summer  season  reaches  its 

crest  with  the  must-attend  Watermill  Center  benefit. 

Bob  Colacello  explores  the  creative  tides,  while  Jonathan 

Becker  captures  the  seaside  havens  of  past  and  present 

talents  such  as  Andy  Warhol,  Roy  Lichtenstein,  Ross 

Bleckner,  Chuck  Close,  Julian  Schnabel. 

and  Larry  Rivers 


CokimriA, 


MUM'S  THE  WORD  With  her  beaming  smile  and 
friendly  wave,  the  Queen  Mother  is  far  and  away 
Britain's  most  popular  royal.  As  she  basks  in  the  affection 
of  her  loyal  subjects  on  the  occasion  of  her  100th 
birthday,  Christopher  Hitchens  can  see  exactly  what  makes 
her  so  lovable:  her  penchant  for  gin  and  horse  racing,  her 
stiff  upper  lip  during  the  Blitz,  and,  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  her  sheer  longevity.  If  only  that  were  all 


THE  STAR  IN  CELL  17  Was  a  sentence  of  three  years 
in  a  state  prison  the  wake-up  call  Robert  Downey  Jr.  needed  to 
confront  a  drug  addiction  that  was  destroying  his  life? 
Or  was  it  a  Draconian  punishment  that  ignored  the  troubled 
actor's  psychological  struggles?  As  ex-cons  begin  to  sell 
sensational  tales  of  Downey's  jailhouse  ordeal,  Steve  Garbarinc 
goes  behind  bars  to  find  out  how  the  Oscar-nominated  star 
of  Chaplin  and  Natural  Born  Killers  is  dealing  with  violent 
felons,  kitchen  duty,  and  his  own  personal  demons 

ROGUE  SCHOLARS  Eton  may  have  provided 
Princess  Diana's  firstborn  son  with  just  the  education  his 
mother  would  have  wanted,  with  its  mix  of  aristocrats 
and  commoners,  and  of  work  and  play  (cricket,  drinking, 
and  "snogging"  in  the  bushes).  Kristina  Stewart  spotlights 
Prince  William's  graduating  class  of  2000.  Photographs 
by  Harry  Benson 
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Vanities 


MANN  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  V.F.  Camera:  Maxi 
Cohen  goes  to  the  ladies'  room;  Brit  restaurateur  and 
reluctant  speed-dialer  Luke  Johnson;  Lil'  Kim  G's  it  up 
with  George  Wayne;  scavenger-hunting  with  the  stars; 
fashion's  young  brainiacs 


?anfai/X 


31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

View  to  a  thrill— Julius  Shulman's  photography  show  in 
London;  Calendar  Girl  does  the  dog  days  of  summer;  Hot 
Reels:  Krista  Smith  on  The  Tao  of  Steve,  J.  Hoberman 
on  Akira  Kurosawa's  classic  Ran,  and  Walter  Kirn's  peek  into 
The  Cell;  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type;  Miami  rhapsody: 
David  Colman  goes  to  Townhouse;  mad  about  Madison: 
Leslie  Bennetts  on  the  avenue;  Laura  Jacobs  on  the 
BBC's  Wives  and  Daughters;  World  Wide  Weird:  James 
Wolcott  goes  New  Age  on  the  Web 


£t  Cetera 


EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Two  for  the  Road 

CONTRIBUTORS 

LETTERS:  The  Beat  Goes  On  

CREDITS 

PLANETARIUM:  Cool  it  down,  Leo 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  Phyllis Diller I 
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m  explorers  tended  to  be 
very  particular 

t  their  pipe  tobacco.  Which  is 

recisely  why  our  pillows 
are*     m 

so  coWfy. 


The  British  simply  know  how  to  travel.  What  others 

copsider  to  be  luxuries  are  necessities  to  the 
British.  A  distinctive  trait  that  is  well  known  to  every 'J' 
flight  attendant  on  British  Airways. 
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Tropicana 
Pure  Premium 

Vanity  Fair  and  Tropicana 

Pure  Premium  invite  you  to  learn  more  about 

nutrition  with  tips  from  Dr.  Carla  of  the 

Tropicana  Nutrition  Center. 

It  may  surprise  you  that  85  -  90  percent 

of  adults  do  not  get  enough  calcium  each  day. 

Alarmingly,  no  group  of  females  over 

age  9  gets  enough. 

Calcium  is  essential  for  building  strong 

bones  and  teeth  and  for  promoting  muscle 

contraction  and  blood  clotting.  Over  time,  a 

calcium-deficient  diet  can  lead  to  osteoporosis, 

which  causes  bones  to  become  porous 

and  fracture-prone. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  start  boning  up  on 
calcium.  Adults  need  1,000  milligrams  of  calci- 
um each  day,  equivalent  to  about  three  serv- 
ings of  calcium-rich  foods,  including  skim  milk, 
yogurt,  cheese,  broccoli,  fortified  orange  juice, 
dried  beans,  and  green  leafy  vegetables. 

Tropicana  Pure  Premium  calcium-fortified 

juices  contain  the  patented  calcium  source 
FruitCal™,  which  is  absorbed  better  than  milk, 

helps  build  stronger  bones  in  children,  and 
reduces  bone  loss  in  postmenopausal  women. 

There  are  no  symptoms  to  warn 
you  that  you  are  falling  short  on  calcium  and 
stealing  it  from  your  bones.  An  eight-ounce 
serving  of  any  calcium-fortified  Tropicana  Pure 
Premium  juice  provides  35  -  40  percent  of  the 
Daily  Value  for  calcium,  plus  vitamin  C,  potassi- 
um, and  other  valuable  nutrients,  in 
a  delicious,  fat-free  form. 
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Ever  heard  the  sound  a  stoplight  makes? 


Introducing  a  breakthrough  in  automotive  technology  from  Toyota.  Prius,  the  world's 
".production  car  to  combine  a  super-efficient  gasoline  engine  with  an  electric  motor 
t  never  needs  to  be  plugged  in.  It  seamlessly  switches  between  gas,  electric  or  a 
nbination  of  both,  instinctively  choosing  the  most  efficient  way  to  drive  the  wheels. 
it's  only  natural  that  when  the  wheels  stop,  the  engine  stops:  in  clean,  blissful  silence. 
is.  It's  quietly  revolutionizing  the  way  the  world  drives. 


;  new  Prius.  Starting  at  $19,995.  Destination  Charge  $485.  Total  msrp  $20,480: 
it  www.toyota.com/prius  or  call  800-GO-TOYOTA. 


(©TOYOTA  PRIUS  I   genius 

ed  on  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price  Excludes  taxes,  license,  title  and  other  optional  or  regionally  required  equipment  Actual  dealer  price  may  vary  ©2CXX3  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U  S  A,  Inc. 
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Carson  Pirie  Scott 
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Introducing 
Slates  clothing  for  women 

Worn  by  kibu.com,  an  entrepreneur,  a 
hair  stylist,  a  makeup  artist,  a  dot-com 
exec  and  a  former  model.  Inspired  by 
the  growing  pains  of  a  16-year  old  girl, 
they  pooled  their  talents  and  launched 
a  website  with  a  fresh,  smart  take  on 
lifestyle  issues  for  the  teen  set. 


intelligent,  style. 


slates 


Get  your  free  World  Wildlife 

Fund  Action  Kit  and  help  leave 

our  children  a  living  planet.  WWF 
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EDITORS    LETTER 


wo  lor  iho  Road 


I  have  a  great  friend,  an  editor  ;ii  anoth- 
ei  magazine,  and  years  ago  we  used  to 
lake  toad  trips  together  Route  66,  the 
Pacific  Coasi  Highway,  cold-weather 
hops  up  to  Canada,  and  so  forth.  We 
didn't  argue  much,  except  that  we 
both  liked  to  drive.  He  took  it  slow,  as  if 
we  were  the  lead  car  in  a  Shriners  parade. 
I  drove  as  if  we  had  just  robbed  a  con- 
venience  store.  He  spent  an  eternity  in  the 

shower,  but  had  perfect  pitch  when  it  came  to  directions.  I  got  lost 
constantly,  but  I  knew  the  lyrics  of  all  the  songs  on  the  radio.  All  of 
which  drove  each  of  us  crazy.  One  day  he'd  be  Oscar,  and  I'd  be  Felix. 
The  next  day  it'd  be  the  other  way  around.  The  only  thing  we  agreed 
on  was  the  family-size  bottle  of  Rolaids  on  the  dashboard.  In  the  end, 
everything  else  was  a  detail. 

These,  I  assume,  are  relatively  common  elements  inherent  in  the  pe- 
culiar charm  of  men  traveling  in  pairs.  Not  to  mention  hotel  rooms 
littered  with  laptops,  cell  phones,  rolled-up  socks,  room-service  left- 
overs, and  discarded  clothes.  In  this  issue,  we  have  disparate  stories  by 
two  different  reporter-photographer  teams.  And  that  Crosby-and-Hope, 
Bud-and-Lou  chemistry  is  evident  in  each  pairing. 

Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor  Sebastian  Junger  and  photographer 
Teun  Voeten  first  met  in  Sarajevo  in  1993.  Then  they  lost  track  of  each 
other  until  one  day.  a  couple  of  years  later,  Junger  was  walking  by  a 
gallery  on  Second  Avenue  in  New  York  City  and  saw  Voeten's  pho- 
tographs being  hung.  He  waited  around  for  him  to  show  up.  And  they 
have  stayed  in  touch  since.  They  went  to  Kosovo  for  V.F.  in  1999,  and 
teamed  up  again  in  May  when  they  took  off  for  Sierra  Leone  to  do  a 
story  on  diamond  trafficking.  After  they  got  there,  all  hell  broke  loose. 
The  Revolutionary  United  Front  captured  500  U.N.  peacekeepers  and 


killed  4.  Roving  bands  of  R.U.F 
re-ignited  a  nine-year  campaign  o 
tilation  and  amputation  against  ci 
that,  Junger  writes,  is  unparalleled 
annals  of  war. 

"There  are  few  things  more  it 
dating  than  getting  off  a  plane  in  a 
World  country."  says  Junger,  "and  it 
reassuring  to  have  someone  like 
with  you."  For  Junger,  whose  199 
patch  from  Kosovo  won  the  National  Magazine  Award  for  Rep 
this  year,  it  was  his  first  trip  to  Sierra  Leone.  For  Voeten,  it  w 
fourth  visit.  (On  his  first,  in  1998,  he  was  hunted  by  rebel  fore 
tent  on  killing  him.  He  hid  in  the  bush  for  two  weeks,  then  walki 
most  100  miles  across  the  country  to  safety.)  Junger  and  Voete 
port  "The  Terror  of  Sierra  Leone,"  on  page  110,  is  a  harrowin 
of  a  country  all  but  destroyed  by  the  diamond  trade. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  a  place  where  the  most  perilo 
venture  is  trying  to  cross  the  Montauk  Highway  on  a  Saturday  afte 
special  correspondent  Bob  Colacello  and  contributing  photogr 
Jonathan  Becker  braved  the  Porsches  and  silicone  implants  of  Lo 
land's  East  End  for  a  report  on  the  longtime  relationship  between 
ers  and  the  Hamptons  ("Studios  by  the  Sea"),  on  page  138.  The 
worked  together  on  a  similar  portrait  of  Palm  Springs  for  V.F.  in 
and  covered  Georgina  and  Count  Ruy  Brandolini  d'Adda's  debu 
party  for  their  daughter,  Coco,  in  Venice  in  1998.  Colacello  says  of  Bi 
"He's  so  observant  about  people's  characters  as  well  as  their  lo 
The  only  thing  Colacello  could  have  done  without  was  Becker's  cigar 
thing  in  the  morning  as  they  planned  their  day.  Other  than  that,  the; 
along  like  a  couple  of  spinsters.  "I  like  to  drive.  He  likes  to  smoke," 
Colacello.  As  I  say,  everything  else  is  a  detail.    — GRAYDON  CAR' 
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I  THE  COVER:  Heath  Ledger  wears  a  tank  top  by 
Ivin  Klein  Underwear,  jeans  by  Helmut  Lang,  underwear  by 
2(x)ist,  and  a  belt  from  Cheap  Jack's,  N.Y.C.  Hair  by 
James  Edwards.  Grooming  by  Gucci  Westman.  Styled  by  Joe 
McKenna.  Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Bruce  Weber 
in  the  Czech  Republic  on  May  28,  2000.  * 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 

l   \  I   N  i  I  ll  I  U  N  I  T  I  E  S 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 

® 

ACURA 

www.acura.com 

Power  hungry?  Satisfy  your  appetite  with 

the  225-hp  Acura  3.2CL.  And,  if  you  crave 

more,  try  the  260-hp  CL  Type  S.  Order  up 

some  information  at  www.acura.com,  or  call 

1-800-TO-ACURA. 


amazon.com 

www.amazon.com 

Shop  Amazon.com  for  everything  from 

books  to  the  latest  cookware  in  our  new 

kitchen  store.  Earth's  biggest  selection  keeps 

getting  bigger.  Visitwww.amazon.com. 


www.  clinique.  com 

Now  you  can  buy  anything  Clinique 

at  www.clinique. corn-Smart  start?  Online 

skin  typing.  Helps  you  find  perfect  match-ups 

and  precision-fit  skin  care. 


GUESS.com 

www.GUESS.com 

GUESS.com  has  everything  you  need 

whether  you're  starting  a  new  job  or  taking 

one  last  summer  trip.  Shop  for  jeans,  capris, 

dresses,  and  accessories,  or  find  fantastic 

deals  on  summer  items. 


www.slates.  com 

Slates®  clothing  for  men  &  women. 


Contributing  editor  Sebastian  Junger,  whose  1999  dispatch  from  Kosovo 
earned  V.F.  a  National  Magazine  Award  for  Reporting,  writes  on  page  110  abc 
the  recent  turmoil  in  Sierra  Leone.  "Why  would  a  kid  who  started  fighting  at 
age  10  and  is  now  20  possibly  give  up  his  machine  gun?"  asks  Junger.  "For  tr 
war  works."  Photojournalist  Teun  Voeten  (who  took  pictures  for  Junger's  aw£ 
winning  Kosovo  story)  knows  the  horror  of  Sierra  Leone  all  too  well.  On  his 
first  trip  there,  in  1998,  he  barely  escaped  death.  Still,  he  returned  to  the  count 
three  more  times,  most  recently  to  work  with  Junger,  whom  he  had  met  in 
Sarajevo  in  1993,  when  they  were  both  "starving  freelancers." 


For  special  correspondent 

Bob  Colacello  and  contributing 

photographer  Jonathan  Becker, 

this  month's  story  on  Hamptons  ar 
was  a  chance  to  go  against  the  tide 
"I  was  just  so  fed  up  to  read  yet 
another  anti-Hamptons  article.  I  felt 
This  isn't  the  place  I  know,"  says 
Colacello,  who  has  lived  in  Amagan 
for  about  four  years.  Colacello  is  at 
work  on  a  book  about  the  Reagans 
Becker,  who  as  a  child  spent  some 
summers  in  Southampton,  has  just 
completed  Bright  Young  Tilings,  a  be 
about  stylish  young  New  Yorkers.  It 
written  by  Brooke  de  Ocampo 
and  due  out  in  October  from 
Assouline  Publishing. 


Tamasin  Day-Lewis  has  been  focusing 

her  attention  on  food  for  some  time. 

She  wrote  this  month's  "Speed  Dial,"  on 

British  restaurateur  Luke  Johnson,  and 

she  contributes  a  food  column  to 

London's  Daily  Telegraph.  "I've  tried  to 

find  all  the  quirky  people  in  the  food 

world,"  Day-Lewis  says,  "from  mad 

antiquarian  book  dealers  to  Third  World 

agronomists  who  grow  bright-purple 

organic  potatoes."  A  resident  of 

Somerset,  England,  Day-Lewis  directed 

the  World  War  II  documentary 

Last  Letters  Home  ( 1995).  She  is  the 

author  of  three  cookbooks,  including 

The  Art  of  the  Tart,  due  out  next 

year  from  Random  House. 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    5  K 
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There's  nothing  like  the  great  outdoors.  Especially  when  it's  whipping  past  your  window  at  147  mph  on  the  auto 
Introducing  the  ML55  AMG,  the  fastest  SUV  on  earth*  With  nearly  350  horsepower  it  will  catapult  you 
0-60  mph  in  6.4  seconds?  Its  massive  brakes  and  beefed-up  suspension  provide  rock-solid  handling  in  the  tij 
turns.  Exclusive  luxury,  flared  fenders,  high  performance  tires,  and  a  growling  5.5  liter  V-8  engine.  The  most  men 
beast  in  the  forest.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES  or  visit  us  at  www.M8USA.com. 


tr©Qd  liQhtlvl*  *Certlfied  independent  tests  by  AMCI  of  all  production  SUVs  as  of  9/99.  Please  always  drive  safely.  tStated  rates  of  acceleration  are  based  on  manufacturer's  track  result:l 
omcMsmJoii       AIR  BAG  SAFETY:  BUCKLE  EVERYONE  AND  CHILDREN  IN  BACK!        ML55  AMG  available  at  retailers  in  2000. 


!i' 


on  model,  environmental  and  road  surface  conditions,  driving  style,  elevation,  and  vehicle  load.  WARNING:  AIR  BAGS  ARE  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  RESTRAINT  SYSTEM,  SO  REMEMBER 

©  1999  Mercedes-Benz  USA,  Inc.,  Montvale.  NJ,  A  DaimlerChrysler  Company. 
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LINCOLN 

www.llncolnvehicle8.com 

Lincoln  Navigator. 

It's  the  most  luxurious  way  to  travel.  .  . 

anywhere.  To  learn  more  about  the 

world's  most  powerful  full— size  SUV,  visit 

www.lincolnvehicles.com. 


Reebok 


CLASSIC 

www.reebok.com 

Reebok  Classic  introduces  three  new 

footwear  collections,  featuring  the  ultimate  in 

comfort,  style,  and  soft  leathers. 
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www.turnerclassicmovies.com 

Turnerclassicmovies.com  is  the  online 

destination  for  classic  movie  lovers,  featuring 

complete  program  listings,  movie  trailers, 

trivia  contests,  games,  celebrity  chats, 

merchandise,  and  more. 


ThomosviUe 

www.thomasville.com 

Whatever  your  personal  style— eclectic, 

traditional,  or  casual— Thomasville's  got 

exactly  what  you  need  to  make  yourself  at 

home.  Please  visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.thomasville.com. 


TOYOTA     eve- km  d  a  m 

ww  w.  toyota.  com 

Go  ahead,  enjoy  the  wind  in  your  hair 

and  the  sun  on  your  face  with  the  new  2000 

Solara  Convertible  from  Toyota.  Isn't  it  time? 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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Contributing  editor  Kevin  Sessums  found  21-year-old  Heath  Ledger 
(center)  mature  beyond  his  years.  "He's  an  old-fashioned  movie  star,"  s; 
Sessums  (right  of  Ledger),  who  flew  to  Prague  to  interview  the  actor. 
"The  director  of  A  Knight's  Tale  says  that  when  he  smiles  it's  Errol  Fly 
Contributing  photographer  Bruce  Weber  (left  of  Ledger  and  surrouni 
by  his  team)  was  similarly  impressed.  Although  he  likens  Ledger's  hail 
that  of  "a  bleached  Rasta,"  beneath  it  Weber  discovered  an  old  soul.  / 
Weber  points  out,  "Heath  adores  Gene  Kelly." 


Contributing  editor  Michael  Shnayerson 

has  written  more  than  50  stories  for 
V.F.  in  the  past  14  years,  on  subjects  rangi: 
from  Ira  Rennert's  controversial  house 
in  Sagaponack,  Long  Island,  to  literary  bat 
girls.  This  month  he  travels  to  Dublin 
to  visit  the  installation  of  Francis  Bacon's 
studio  at  the  Hugh  Lane  gallery.  "It's 
remarkable  to  see  the  connections  between 
all  these  old  photographs  that  littered 
the  studio  and  Bacon's  finished  paintings,"  s 
Shnayerson,  who  is  currently  at  work  with 
Mark  Plotkin  on  a  book  about  drug- 
resistant  bacteria,  The  Killers  Within,  to  be 
published  by  Little,  Brown  in  2002. 


For  V.F.  research  director  Pat  Singer, 

the  accuracy  of  each  article  hinges  on  the 

quality  of  its  sources.  "The  research 

department  has  the  most  to  do  in  the 

least  amount  of  time,"  says  Singer,  who 

for  nine  and  a  half  years  has  overseen  the 

fact-checking  department  at  the 

magazine,  which  expands  to  22  people 

on  many  issues.  "We're  like  an 

emergency  room— when  a  story 

has  problems,  it's  our  job  to  diagnose 

and  solve  them,  no  matter  what. 

Our  work  is  invisible.  If  it's  done  well, 

the  reader  will  be  unaware  of  it." 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEXT  TO  HER  HEART.  "Orchid"  brooch  with  pink  sapphires  and  red  spinel  set  in  eighteen  karat  gold,  $22,500. 
For  more  information  call  800-526-0649  or  visit  tifrany.com 


LETTERS 


THE  BEAT  GOES  ON 


Joyce  Johnson  and  the  Kerouac  estate;  thank  you,  from  a  "Hollywood  Has-Been"; 

a  nolo  lioni  the  e*UTiderground;  readers  weigh  in  on  the  value  of  Tom  Cruise 

I  lolly  Harrison  takes  time  out  from  her  busy  sehedule  to  write 


■  thought  the  article  on  Jack  Kerouac 's 
I  correspondence  with  Joyce  Johnson 
I  was  splendid  ["Letters  from  Jack," 
I  by  Joyce  Johnson,  June],  as  I  did  the 
book  it  is  excerpted  from.  However,  I 
found  her  contributor's  note  quite  dis- 
tressing. It  undermines  the  superb  job 
done  by  the  Kerouac  estate  in  releasing 
Kerouac 's  unpublished  work.  To  propose 
that  the  estate  unlocked  the  archival 
vault  only  after  Johnson  had  "skewered" 
Ellis  Amburn's  book  is  misleading  and 
does  not  paint  the  literary  representative 
John  Sampas  in  a  flattering  light. 

A  Kerouac  scholar  myself,  I  asked  Sam- 
pas  about  Johnson's  account;  he  replied, 
"That's  not  the  way  it  happened."  The 
opening  of  the  archives,  so  that  Johnson 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


could  publish  her  book,  was  done  simply  in 
order  to  shed  more  light  on  Kerouac's  life. 

PAUL  MAHER  JR. 

Chelmsford.  Massachusetts 

JOYCE  JOHNSON  RESPONDS. John  Sampas 
was,  in  fact,  tremendously  upset— as  I  and  many 
serious  Kerouac  scholars  were— by  the  distorted 
portrayals  of  Jack  in  several  recent  books,  including 
Ellis  Amburn's.  When  Sampas  proposed  to  me 
that  I  make  a  book  out  of  my  correspondence  with 
Kerouac,  our  mutual  intention  was  to  present  an 
honest  and  balanced  picture  of  Jack  by  someone 
who  was  close  to  him  during  his  lifetime.  Inciden- 
tally, Kerouac  s  letters  were  in  my  archive,  not  Mr. 
Sampas 's,  while  my  own  letters  —  n  'bich  I  had  not 
seen  for  more  than  40  years—  were  in  the  archives 
of  the  Kerouac  estate.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Maher  that 


I  would  not  have  worked  on  the  book  if  I  felt  \ 
could  not  add  something  new  and  illuminating  t 
the  discourse  on  Kerouac.  The  proceeds  from  Doo 
Wide  Open,  by  the  way,  including  the  excerpt  i 
Vanity  Fair,  are  shared  with  the  Kerouac  estaU 


COSTUME  DRAMA 

AS  A  "HOLLYWOOD  HAS-BEEN,"  I  alway 
enjoy  your  pieces  on  the  "golden  era; 
Laura  Jacobs's  article  on  MGM  costumi 
designer  Adrian  ["Glamour,  by  Adrian,' 
June]  brought  tears  to  my  80-year-old  eyes 
I  was  a  copy  girl  at  TJie  Glendale  New. 
Press,  and  for  30  years  I  covered  motioi 
pictures  and  television.  I  recall  being  ou 
at  Metro  the  day  they  released  the  ston 
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\  isit  CLARINS  Counter  and  receive 
your  complimentary  deluxe  trial 
of  CLARINS  Double  Serum  '38. 

blGomingdoles 


Age 

Control 

Double  Serum  38 

The  most  powerful  answer  to  the 

skin  aging  dilemma.  Double  Serum  >8 

Extra-Finning  Skin  Supplement  delivers 

38  natural  extracts,  scientificall}  isolated 

to  reinforce  skin's  essential  functions  to  their 

optimum  performance.  From  the  first 

application,  radiance  and  youthful  vitality 

are  renewed.  EnjO)  the  benefits  as  fine  lines 

and  wrinkles  progressively  diminish. 

Clarins. 
Exceptional  Skin  Care. 


The  uni(|ii<' 
two-in-one  deliven 
sNstcin  combines 
concentrated  "hydro" 
and  "lipo   based 
elements  to  combat 
\  isible  signs  of  aging. 
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LINK  with  Vanity  Fair  advertisers  online  at 

VANITYFAIR.com 

This  month  connect  with  the  following 

advertisers  for  additional  information  on 

their  products  and  services. 


Audi 

Baume  &  Mercier 

Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot 

Chopard  (USA)  Ltd. 

Discovery  Cove 

GUESS.com 

IAM.com 

Lexus 

Lincoln  Navigator 

Mandarin  Oriental  Hotel  Group 

Mephisto 

Mercury  Sable 

Mikimoto 

Raymond  Weil 

RedEnvelope 

Saturn 

style365.com 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

Timberland 

Toyota  Motor  Sales 

Turner  Classic  Movies 

Women's  Financial  Network 


LETTERS 


thai  Adrian  Intel  designed  a  thivc-coiikud 

zippered  diaper  for  Ins  and  Jane)  Gay- 

nor's  newborn  son.  Robin. 

I  speak  on  tlie  SUbjeCl  of  "Hollywood's 

Golden  Era"  before  groups,  and  your  ar- 
ticles consistently  give  me  new  insight 
into  that  special  time. 

II  ANI  111:  MA/URKI  LINDNER 
Escondido,  ( 'alifornia 


DOT-BOMBERS 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  comment  on  several 
points  made  in  the  article  "Invisible  Ene- 
mies," by  Bryan  Burrough  [June].  First, 
Burrough  writes  that  the  Web  site  "Attri- 
tion has  carried  articles  on  everything 
from  'how  to'  hacking  manuals  to  'A 
Guide  to  Shoplifting.'" 

There  are  thousands  of  sites  that  carry 
worse  material  than  this,  including  John 
Vranesevich's  own  AntiOnline  Web  site, 
which,  Vranesevich  claims,  fights  hack- 
ing. In  fact,  his  site  has  an  entire  section 
dedicated  to  providing  people  with  the 
exact  tools  that  hackers  use. 

Second,  Burrough  points  out  that  Bri- 
an Martin  (the  editor  of  Attrition)  "joined 
a  hacker  gang  called  the  New  Order.  The 
gang,  renowned  for  hanging  out  at  Goth 
nightclubs,  achieved  local  prominence  in 
1995  when  four  members  were  arrested 
after  breaking  into  Denver-area  comput- 
ers and  exchanging  tips  on  how  to  exe- 
cute a  variety  of  crimes,  including  credit- 
card  theft  and  burglary." 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  What  does  a  per- 
son's lifestyle  have  to  do  with  how  he  does 
his  job?  Nothing.  Furthermore,  hanging 
out  at  Goth  clubs  is  not  illegal.  In  some 
cultures,  in  fact,  it  is  acceptable  behavior. 

Finally,  Burrough  reports  that  "what  un- 
nerves Vranesevich  most  are  photos  post- 
ed on  Attrition  of  Martin  and  his  buddies 
firing  machine  guns."  Does  this  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  computer  security?  No,  it 
does  not.  I  myself  shoot  guns  at  a  range, 
where  it  is  legal. 

I  hope  that  you  will  run  another  piece 
that  provides  a  better  picture  of  the  peo- 
ple involved,  as  this  is  the  kind  of  article 
that  can  ruin  a  person's  career. 

JOHN  KLEINSCHMIDT 

Waterford.  Michigan 

I  WAS  STUNNED  to  read  about  John  Vra- 
nesevich, a  young  man  who  has  chosen  an 
old-fashioned  path— of  duty,  honor,  and 
country.  As  a  taxpayer,  I  beg  the  F.B.I,  to 
put  young  Vranesevich  in  the  witness- 
protection  program  and  give  him  a  very  sub- 
stantial salary.  This  brainy  boy  deserves  it. 
CHRISTINE  KELSAY 
Blue  River,  Oregon 


CRUISE'S  MONEY  SHOT 

I  WAS  Di  l.K, nil. I)  with  Cameron  (  roi 
"Conversations  with  Cruise"  [June 
personally  loved  Eyes  Wide  Shut.  I 
never  seen  such  contained  hurt,  angu 
and  jealousy  brought  to  the  screen 
precisely.  His  sincere  performance 
Magnolia  provided  further  evidence 
his  genius. 

Cameron  Crowe  was  just  the  persoi 
bring  Cruise  to  life  for  V.F.  readers.  T 
conversation  was  positively  radiant. 

SYLVIA  V.  H1LLM 
Los  Angeles,  Califo 


SOMETHING  TOM  CRUISE  said  in 
conversation  with  Cameron  Crowe  gi 
ed  on  me:  "I'm  worth  it,"  he  claimed, 
ferring  to  the  millions  he  gets  for  ea 
movie.  The  vast  amount  that  movie  st 
are  paid  is  simply  decadent.  Schools 
going  broke,  but  Tom  Cruise  thinks  h 
worth  millions? 

JANE  WILLL 
Santa  Ana,  Califor 


THE  LEISURE  CLASS 

AH,  UNEMPLOYMENT.  It  has  allow 
me  the  time  to  open  June's  Vanity  Ft 
without  delay.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  re 
James  Wolcott's  article  ["How  to  Si 
ceed  in  Business  Without  Really  Brea 
ing"]  about  the  gap  between  "manaj 
ment"  and  "worker."  Obviously,  not  a 
is  getting  done  at  work,  so  why  shot 
anyone  be  there?  When  C.E.O.'s  reah 
that  time  spent  away  from  work  mig 
actually  fuel  productivity,  then  maybe 
go  back  to  work.  Until  then,  I'm  off 
the  beach. 

HOLLY  HARRISC 
Denver,  Colora 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  nu 
ber  to:  Vanity  Fair.  4  Times  Square,  New  Yor 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  letters 
the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All  requests  for  ba 
issues  should  be  sent  to  EAIR@neodata.coi 
All  other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.coi 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  su 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  otherwi 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  becon 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photograpl 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  f< 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unle 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fa, 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanii 
by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelop 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
sponsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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cforc  filmmaking  was  taken  seriously, 

women  were  serious  about  making  films. 
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Turner  Classic  Movies  Presents 
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TCM  is  proud  to  honor  the  women  of  early  Hollywood  who  worked 
behind  the  camera  and  helped  build  an  industry.  While  suffragettes 
marched  the  streets,  these  producers,  writers  and  directors  found  their 
liberation  in  making  movies,  wielding  a  level  of  power  and  influence 
unequalled  even  today. 


;luding  the  television  premiere  of 
14  recently  restored   films 

And  a  TCM  World  Premiere  Documentary 

Without  Lying  Down:  Frances  Marion  and  the 

Power  of  Women  in  Hollywood 

Narrated  by  Uraa  Thurman 
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wice  a  year,  on  her  official 
birthday  and  on  New  Year's 
Day,  the  British  monarch  is- 
sues an  "Honours  List"  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  The  announcement 
of  different  levels  of  lordship,  knight- 
hood. Order  of  the  Bath,  and  so 
forth  is  hungrily  awaited  by  the 
press,  which  has  a  ready-made  sto- 
ry of  achievement  rewarded,  ambi- 
tion thwarted,  and  patronage  de- 
fined. (In  an  election  year,  there  is 
a  third  distribution  of  garters  and 
ribbons,  for  superannuated  politi- 
cians, which  makes  for  even  better 
copy.)  Most  papers,  having  covered 
the  various  elevations  and  trans- 
formations at  the  high  end  of  the 
scale,  then  descend  hastily  to  the 
"human  interest"  stories  lower 
down,  where  humble  citizens  get 
their  recognition  in  the  form  of 
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MUM'S  THE  WORD 

She  waves,  she  smiles, 

she  inhales,  she  exhales,  and  by  her 

sheer  longevity  the  Queen  Mother 

has  earned  the  veneration  of 

her  subjects.  On  the  100th  birthday 

of  Britain's  No.  1  granny, 

the  author  considers  her  wartime 

grit,  her  taste  for  gin,  and 

her  $6  million  bank  overdraft,  and, 

asking,  What's  not  to  like?, 

lets  us  know 


decorations  and  gongs  such  as  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  anc 
the  Royal  Victorian  Order.  Here| 
we  find  the  school-dinner  lad) 
who  has  served  her  millionth  help-] 
ing  of  appetite-stunning  mutton! 
hash  and  treacle  pudding,  or  the! 
gallant  schoolboy  who  put  his  fin-[ 
ger  in  the  dyke  and  couldn't  get  it  I 
out  again,  or  the  sturdy  farmhand! 
who  performed  mouth-to-mouthl 
resuscitation  on  a  bellowing  herd| 
of  mad   cows.    Heartwarming. 
Makes  the  whole  nation  seem  like 
a  family. 

Less  conspicuous,  but  no  less  ea- 
gerly awaited  in  the  dayrooms  and 
finalist  wards  of  the  country,  is  the 
personalized  message  that  Her 
Majesty  sends  to  any  of  her  sub- 
jects who  have  attained  the  age  of 
a  hundred.  Which  Fleet  Street  lens- 
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flot  much  has  changed  since  Don  Julio  Gonzalez  distilled 

first  tequila  over  50  years  ago.  He  still  uses  the  finest  blue  agave. 

Still  slow-cooks  it  in  traditional  masonry  ovens.  And  still  bottles  it  by  hand. 

As  for  the  horse?  Lets  just  say  he's  moved  on  to  greener  pastures. 

1  \ 
A  Legendary  Man.  A  Legendary  Tequila. 


100%   Blue  Aiiavk.     Avail  a  mi:  in  Ane.io,   Reposauo  asp   Bianco. 


Even  legends  enjoy  quality  responsibly. 

N  JULIO  TIOUILA  •  IMPORTED  IN  THt  BOTTLE  •  »,  ALCOHOL  BY  VOLUME  (SO  PROOf  I  •  i    2000  JOSEPH  E   SEAGRAM  &  SONS  NEW  YORK  NY 
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THE  NEW  2000  SOLARA  CONVERTIBLE.    The  wind  in  your  hair.  The  sun  on  your  face.  The  bugs  in  yoi 


©2000  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Buckle  Up!  Do  it  for  those  who  love  you.  *Available.  198  hp  in  vehicles  equipped  with  California  emissions. 


ts  200-horsepower,  V6  engine*  and  power  top,  it  will  blow  your  skirt  up.  And  then  some.     (Jg)  TOYOTA 
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man  has  not  snapped  the  dm 
veteran  of  the  Holt  War  .is  he  is 
propped  up  bj  an  icily  smiling 
Nurse  Rat<  hed?  I  speak  with  feel- 
ing as  m\  paternal  grandfather, 
veteran  o(  the  British  Army  in  In- 
dia, made  ii  to  99  (checking  out 
rather  inconsiderately  in  the  middle 
of  Christmas  lunch),  and  mj  ma- 
ternal grandmother  gamely  held 
on  until  98.  Both  stoically  wanted 
what  was  in  their  day  a  telegram. 
Dame  Barbara  C'arlland.  authoress 
of  a  gazillion  heaving-bodice  sob 
stories  and  stepgrandmother  to 
Princess  Diana,  expired  in  a  flurry 
of  shawls  and  lims  and  feather  boas 
on  May  21  this  year,  at  the  age  of 
98.  No  telegram  for  her  either.  But 
get  ready.  On  August  4,  the  media 
world  will  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
tsunami  o(  sentiment,  a  mud  slide 
of  mawkishness,  an  avalanche  of 
Aves.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will 
send  a  centennial  greeting  to  her 
own  mother. 


H 


ere  she  comes,  waving  left  and 

right  and  beaming  beatifical- 

ly,  as  old  as  the  century  and— 
on  the  face  of  it— much  more  sweet 
and  lovable.  The  mileage  on  the 
old  dear  is  artfully  camouflaged: 
the  permanent  hat  disguises  bald- 
ness and  the  lavish  couture  has 
been  employed  to  conceal,  I  regret 
to  say,  a  colostomy  bag.  In  the 
year  of  her  birth,  Queen  Victoria 
was  still  on  the  throne,  the  British 
Labour  Party  was  founded,  Joseph 
Conrad  wrote  Lord  Jim,  Puccini 
produced  Tosca,  and  Sigmund 
Freud  published  The  Interpretation 
of  Dreams.  On  her  14th  birthday, 
her  British  relatives  declared  war 
on  their  German  cousins  (later 
adapting  the  family  names  from 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  to  Windsor,  and 
from  Battenberg  to  Mountbatten). 
The  indirect  result  of  that  dynastic 
quarrel  was  to  leave  her,  in  middle 
life,  a  widow  and  the  last  living  Empress  of  In- 
dia. But  a  widow  much  more  cheery  and  gra- 
cious than  the  first  empress— Victoria.  The 
great  British  public  has  become  used  to  think- 
ing of  her  as  the  eternal  national  granny,  and 
the  popular  tributes  ("Gawd  bless  yer,  ma'am!'") 
trumpeted  by  the  tabloids  are  probably  as  of- 
ten genuine  as  they  are  made  up.  She  calls  to 
mind  a  happier  England,  when  Ealing  Studios 
produced  comedy  films  where  taxi  drivers  addressed  one  as 
"Guv,"  and  when  the  Chelsea  Flower  Show  and  Royal  Ascot 
were  highlights  of  a  real  season,  and  when  Winston  Churchill 
was  reassuringly  alive,  even  if  alarmingly  intoxicated. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  centennial  celebration,  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne observed  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  is  that  "there  is  no 


damned  merit  about  it."  All  yo 
have  I"  do  is  keep  respiring  fo 
long  enough.  Before  me  are  five  b 
ographies  of  the  Queen  Mothe 
(one  of  them  actually  entitled  (Jo, 
Bless  Her!,  with  the  exclamatio 
point  in  the  original),  and  the  a; 
founding  thing  they  have  in  corr 
mon  is  this:  they  all  celebrate 
hushed  tones,  the  ability  of  He 
Majesty  to  keep  on  respiring.  He 
life  has  been  one  long  photo  op 
She  knows  how  to  wave,  and  sh 
knows  how  to  smile.  Here,  for  ex 
ample,  is  an  actual  incident  relatec 
in  Robert  Lacey's  God  Bless  Her. 
"Another  lady  tells  the  story  o 
how,  one  year,  she  was  clippin 
her  hedge,  when  she  looked  up  t( 
see  the  Queen  Mother  going  pas 
in  her  car.  Her  Majesty  was  jus 
powdering  her  nose.  'She  lookec 
out  and  gave  me  such  a  lovel 
smile.  I  think  we  all  feel  better  al 
ter  seeing  her.'" 


0 


KIND  HEART  AND  CORONETS 

For  48  of  her  100  years 
(after  15  years  as  Queen  Consort) 

Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes- Lyon  has 

been  Queen  Mother.  She  greets  her 

public  (clockwise  from  top  left) 

in  1945,  1992,  1990,  on  her  99th 

birthday,  on  her  93rd  birthday,  in 

1990,  1989,  and  1994. 


r  here's  Elizabeth  Longford 
biographer  to  the  gentry 
"When  people  know  you  are 
writing  about  her,  unsolicited  ex- 
amples of  her  niceness  pour  in 
One  story  concerns  the  opening  ol 
a  new  college  chapel.  The  local 
bishop  stumbled  and  might  have 
fallen  had  she  not  quietly  caught 
his  arm  and  steadied  him." 

It  goes  on  like  that  for  chapter 
upon  chapter  and  book  after  book. 
She  walks!  She  talks!  She  smiles! 
She's  nice  to  children!  She  like 
animals!  She  steadies  wobbly  bish- 
ops! I  know  scarcely  anyone  who 
hasn't  pulled  off  at  least  the  first 
five  of  these  feats.  But  then,  the 
British  are  an  incurably  deferen- 
tial people.  A  Labour  politician 
was  once  put  next  to  her  at  a  lun- 
cheon, and  said,  "Do  you  realize, 
ma'am,  that  if  we  set  up  a  repub- 
lic everyone  would  want  you  to 
be  the  first  president?"  "Oh,  no," 
replied  the  last  empress.  "It  would  have  to  be 
the  Queen."  Isn't  she  marvelous? 

It's  hard  to  dislike  her— and  I  speak  as  one 
who  has  tried.  She  drinks— it  has  been  care- 
fully estimated  by  the  shrewdest  judges— at 
least  a  bottle  of  gin  a  day.  (Hence,  perhaps, 
the  radiant  and  perpetual  smile,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  waving.)  She  adores  horse  racing 
and  used  to  employ  the  racetrack-thriller  writer 
Dick  Francis  as  her  jockey.  She  retains  a  lot  of  elderly  scream- 
ers on  her  staff  at  Clarence  House,  and  at  midmorning  has 
been  known  to  call  the  servants'  quarters  and  say,  "Will  one  of 
you  old  queens  please  bring  this  old  queen  a  large  gin  and  ton- 
ic." She  has  run  up  a  bank  overdraft  of  more  than  $6  million, 
and  there  isn't  a  bank  manager  in  the  land  who  has  the  nerve  to 
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ask  whal  she  proposes  to  do  about 
it.  She  is  an  eighth  cousin  once  re- 
moved of  1'  ci.  Wodehouse,  who 
dedicated  his  first  book.  The  Pot- 
hunters, to  tier  cousins  .loan.  Effie, 
and  l  rnestine  Bowes-Lyon.  In- 
deed, when  Wodehouse  was  final- 
l\  knighted  at  the  disgracefully  late 
age  of  93  only  weeks  before  his 
death  she  sweetly  offered  to  fly  to 
America  to  confer  the  honor  in 
person   All  this  has  its  charm. 

Her  small  talk,  as  recorded  by 
her  intimate  friend  the  late  Lord 
Wyatt  of  Weeford,  is  that  of  an 
averagely  batty  and  sozzled  Brit- 
ish Tory  matron.  Between  hefty 
martinis  and  costly  bottles  of  vin- 
tage wine  she  came  out  with  coo- 
ing gurgles  of  praise  for  Mrs. 
Thatcher  and  P.  W.  Botha  of 
South  Africa.  Not  frightfully  keen 
on  Jews  or  foreigners,  vaguely  in- 
terested in  astrology  and  the  para- 
normal ...  a  stock  character  from 
the  suburbs  except  that  she's  nev- 
er had  to  open  a  door  or  pull  a 
curtain  in  her  entire  life.  On  one 
famous  occasion,  the  novelist  A.  N. 
Wilson  attended  one  of  Wyatt's 
vinous  and  gin-sodden  dinner  par- 
ties for  her,  and  committed  the  so- 
cial betise  of  reporting  the  conver- 
sation. Reminiscing  at  one  point 
about  the  education  of  her  daugh- 
ters, she  recalled  a  poetry  evening 
at  Windsor  Castle  with  Edith  and 
Osbert  Sitwell: 

Such  an  embarrassment.  Osbert  was 
wonderful,  as  you  would  expect, 
and  Edith,  of  course,  but  then  we 
had  this  rather  lugubrious  man  in 
a  suit,  and  he  read  a  poem  ...  1 
think  it  was  called  "The  Desert." 
And  first  the  girls  got  the  giggles, 
and  then  I  did  and  then  even  the 
King. 

Wilson:  "The  Desert,"  ma'am?  Are 
you  sure  it  wasn't  called  "The  Waste 
Land"? 

Queen  Mum:  That's  it.  Em  afraid 
we  all  giggled.  Such  a  gloomy  man, 
looked  as  though  he  worked  in  a  bank,  and  we 
didn't  understand  a  word. 

Well,  of  course,  the  depressing  Mr.  Eliot  did 
work  in  a  bank.  And  this  was  the  reward  for 
all  his  years  of  devout  royalism.  But  no  doubt 
he  went  home  and  proudly  told  all  his  friends 
how  Her  Majesty  could  miraculously  walk, 
talk,  smile,  inhale,  and  exhale.  Such  is  the  magic  of  monarchy. 

Born  (possibly  from  an  illicit  union  with  a  housemaid)  to 
the  owner  of  Glamis  Castle  in  Scotland— celebrated  in  song 
and  story  as  the  home  of  the  ruthless  Macbeth  dynasty- 
she  has  had  to  be  steely  herself  on  occasion.  The  British  royal 
family  very  nearly  did  not  survive  the  abdication  of  Edward 
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A  WAVING  GRACE 

More  beloved  than  ever  as  she 

reaches  her  100th  birthday, 

the  Queen  Mother  acknowledges  the 

adoring  masses  (clockwise  from 

top  left)  in  2000,  1996,  on  her  92nd 

birthday,  circa  1980s,  in  1995, 

1998,  1993,  and  1996. 


VIM    and  some  fancy  foolwor 
was  required  to  make  sure  that  i 
did.   As   Lady   Elizabeth   Bowes 
Lyon,  the  Queen  Mum  had  beet 
much  in  love  with  the  future  King 
but  nevertheless  agreed  to  leave  tin    | 
field  (eventually  to  the  wily  Walli: 
Simpson,  whom  she  never  forgav< 
and  whom  she  snubbed  and  perse 
cuted  until  she  died).  Instead,  sh 
married  his  stuttering,  twitchin 
younger  brother,  who  became  Kin 
George  VI    much  to  his  own  hor 
ror  and  dismay— when  the  abdica 
tion  went  through.  But  there  wa 
an  undertone  of  difficulty.  Neithe 
Edward  nor  George  was,  to  put  i 
euphemistically,  "heir-conditioned.' 
The  kingly  task  of  impregnating  t 
woman  presented  them  with  near 
insuperable  problems.  It  wasn' 
until  Kitty  Kelley's  1997  book,  7ft 
Royals,  which  is  still  suppressed  i 
Britain,  that  we  discovered  ho 
the  royal  physician,  Dr.  Lane  Phil 
lips,  had  advised  the  Queen  Mu 
to  submit  unflinchingly  to  appli 
cations  of  the  turkey  baster  in| 
order  to  produce  both  her  daugh- 
ters. Talk  about  close  your  eyes] 
and  think  of  England  . . .  But  you! 
can't  have  a  dynasty  without  re 
production.  And  threats  to  the 
bloodstock  must  also  be  dealt 
with.  The  Queen  Mother's  nieces, 
Katherine  and  Nerissa  Bowes- 
Lyon,  both  born  retarded,  were 
covertly  immured  in  a  mental 
hospital  and  falsely  recorded,  in 
Burke's  Peerage,  the  English  social 
register,  as  having  died.  More  sig- 
nificantly and  deliberately,  in  a 
way,  the  Queen  Mother  joined  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
prime  minister  in  deciding  in  1955 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  her 
younger  daughter. 

Princess  Margaret  was  hopeless- 
ly in  love  with  a  handsome  young 
war  hero  named  Peter  Townsend, 
who  was  also  on  the  staff  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  But  he  had  been  married  and 
was  divorced,  and  this  outrage  to  decency  and 
convention  was  not  to  be  permitted.  I  wonder, 
as  the  Queen  Mother  watched  the  collapse  of 
every  single  subsequent  Windsor  marriage  (and 
also  watched  her  daughter  mutate  into  a  sulky, 
tipsy,  chain-smoking  frump),  if  the  old  lady 
ever  regretted  the  human  sacrifice  she  had  so 
high-mindedly  demanded  and  so  silkily  imposed.  And  how  must 
Prince  Charles  secretly  feel  as  he  grows  wrinkled  and  cranky  in 
the  shadow  of  his  mother  and  sees  his  granny  flourishing  the 
family's  uninspiring  but  durable  genes? 

All  of  this— the  extravagance  and  self-indulgence  and  frigidity 
and  hypocrisy— all  of  this  and  more  is  forgiven  the  Queen  Mother 
because  of  her  exemplary  role  in  the  Second  World  War.  If  you 
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read  one  senteni  e  on  the  approach 
of  her  centenary,  you  will  read  ii  a 
hundred  times:  when  Buckingham 
Palace  was  hit  by  Nazi  bombs  al- 
ter the  inn/  had  ravaged  London's 
shuns  and  doeklaiuls,  she  was 
overheard  to  say.  "Now  I  can  look 
the  Easl  End  in  the  face."  And  so 

she  did.  traveling  from  plebeian 
bomb  sile  to  plebeian  bomb  site 
and  visiting  the  air-raid  shelters. 
Moreover,  when  asked  if  she  might 
like  to  ship  her  children  to  Ameri- 
ca for  safety,  she  responded  that  the 
children  would  not  depart  without 
her,  that  she  would  not  abandon 
the  side  of  the  King,  and  that, 
as  went  without  saying,  the  King 
would  not  leave  under  any  circum- 
stances. (The  latter  and  less  cele- 
brated statement  is  actually  the  fin- 
er one;  it  has  that  Shakespearean/ 
Churchillian  dignity  which  can  stir 
the  torpid  corpuscles.) 

This  very  respect  for  history  and 
language  demands,  however, 
that  we  note  the  following.  If 
she  and  her  husband  had  had  their 
way,  Winston  Churchill  would  nev- 
er have  been  prime  minister  and 
there  would  have  been  no  "finest 
hour"  for  her  to  illumine.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  King  George  VI  and  his 
bride.  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  ex- 
plicit and  enthusiastic  patrons  of 
Neville  Chamberlain  and  the  Mu- 
nich agreement.  And,  even  after 
the  failure  and  discredit  of  the  ig- 
noble appeasement  strategy,  they 
remained  staunch  allies  of  Cham- 
berlain and  his  dismal  clique. 

It's  quite  salutary  to  page  through  the  shelf 
of  hagiographies  of  the  Queen  Mother  and  to 
search  for  references  to  September  1938. 
Elizabeth  Longford,  Robert  Lacey,  Grania 
Forbes,  even  Kitty  Kelley  and  Anthony  Hol- 
den  all  airbrush  the  moment.  It  can't  have 
happened.  "The  most  unconstitutional  act  by 
a  British  sovereign  in  the  present  century,"  as  the  Establish- 
ment historian  John  Grigg  (formerly  Lord  Altrincham)  nerved 
himself  to  describe  it.  Neville  Chamberlain  returned  from  Mu- 
nich with  a  warm  handclasp  from  Hitler  still  engraved  on  his 
palm,  and  a  betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia  to  prove  it.  He  still  felt 
obliged  to  get  the  shameful  deal  past  Parliament.  The  British 
Constitution,  such  as  it  is,  makes  one  point  abundantly  clear.  A 
measure  or  bill  is  first  considered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
then  ratified  by  the  Lords,  and  then  and  only  then  submitted 
for  the  monarchical  seal  of  approval  or,  as  it  is  known,  "the 
royal  assent."  In  this  case,  the  order  was  capriciously  inverted. 
Chamberlain  was  welcomed  by  the  King  and  Queen  as  soon  as 
he  returned  from  Hitler's  embrace:  taken  straight  from  the  air- 
port to  the  balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace,  where  he  and  his 
wife  were  presented  by  royalty  to  a  cheering  throng.  It  was,  you 
might  say,  the  crowning  of  appeasement.  The  Labour  and  Liber- 
al parties  and  the  Churchillian  Tory  faction  in  Parliament  found 
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MOTHER  BEHIND  THE  THRONE 

With  her  signature  hat, 
signature  handbag,  and  signature 

wave,  the  Queen  Mum  greets 
her  fans  at  Sandringham  Church, 

Norfolk,  on  her  91st  birthday. 


that  the  Munich  sellout  had  bee 
effectively  endorsed  before  a  sir 
gle  vote  was  cast 

This  much  was  knowable  am 
known,  even  if  it  has  been  kep 
out  of  official  and  unofficial  his 
tory  books.  But  in  March  of  thi 
year  came  the  opening  of  the  long 
sealed  archive  of  Viscount  Monck 
ton  of  Brenchley.  Monckton  wa 
the  emissary  between  Huckmghan 
Palace  and  the  expatriate  house 
hold  of  the  former  King  Edwan 
VIII.  His  records  show  a  stron] 
partiality,  on  the  part  of  the  Queei 
Mum  and  her  husband,  for  ai 
agreement  with  the  Nazis.  If  Cham 
berlain  could  not  be  kept  in  power 
they  wanted  the  next-best  thing  frorr 
the  appeasement  point  of  view 
which  was  for  the  office  to  go  tc 
the  dull  and  reactionary  Lord  Hal 
ifax,  a  hereditary  peer  who  hac 
been  Chamberlain's  compliant  for 
eign  secretary.  In  May  1940,  ever 
as  war  had  begun  and  as  military 
disaster  threatened  in  Norway  anc 
France,  the  King  wrote  in  his  di 
ary:  "I  told  the  PM  [Neville  Cham 
berlain]  that  I  did  not  like  the  waj 
in  which,  with  all  the  worries  anc 
responsibilities  he  had  to  bear  ir 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  was  al 
ways  subject  to  a  stab  in  the  back 
from  both  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  press." 

"A  stab  in  the  back"  is  an  ode 
way  to  describe  a  free  vote  in  Par 
liament,  which  removed  Chamber 
I  lain  from  office  shortly  thereaftei 
j  for  his  calamitous  mismanagemew 
of  affairs.  Enough  Tory  dissidents 
joined  with  Labour  and  the  Liberals  to  eleci 
Churchill  as  prime  minister.  Yet  even  after  that 
the  King  and  Queen  were  sullen.  "I  cannot  yet 
think  of  Winston  as  PM,"  wrote  the  King 
met  Halifax  in  the  garden  and  I  told  him  I  was 
sorry  not  to  have  him  as  PM."  Not  long  after- 
ward, Halifax  proposed  a  secret  deal  with  Hitler 
to  be  brokered  by  Halifax's  favorite  middleman,  Mussolini,  and  had 
to  be  shipped  off  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington,  where  he 
could  pose  no  further  danger.  Philip  Ziegler,  court  historian  and 
official  biographer  of  Edward  VIII,  confirms  that  nonetheless  Her 
Majesty  "was  known  to  be  very  fond  of  Halifax  indeed." 

In  draping  herself  in  the  reflected  glory  of  British  resistance 
to  the  Third  Reich,  then,  the  Queen  Mother  actually  flaunts 
the  medals  of  her  defeat.  But  that,  too,  is  part  of  the  magic 
and  alchemy  of  monarchism,  whereby  all  kinds  of  base  metal 
are  transmuted  into  gold.  As  she  once  sweetly  confided  to  her 
friend  Lord  Wyatt,  "You  think  I  am  a  nice  person.  I'm  really 
not  a  nice  person."  There  seems  no  special  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  this  disclosure.  I  salute  you,  ma'am,  pickled  and 
marinated  as  you  are  in  gin  and  dubious  history.  I,  too,  hope  to 
survive  to  be  a  hundred— if  only  so  that  I  may  send  a  general 
E-mail  to  announce  that  I  have  outlived  the  House  of  Windsor.  □ 
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INMATE  NO.  P505 

Robert  Downey  Jr 

in  a  Polaroid  taken  for 

article  in  October  19 

by  a  fellow  inmate  at 

California  Substanc 

Abuse  Treatment  Fac 

and  State  Prison, 

Corcoran. 
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THE  STAR  IK  CELL  17 

Robert  Downey  Jr.,  star  of  Less  than  Zero, 

Wonder  Boys,  and  Chaplin,  is  serving  a  three-year 

sentence  for  drug  possession  in  a  California 

state  prison.  When  he's  not  doing  kitchen  duty,  he's 

trying  to  stay  sane  while  facing  the  threats  of 

violence  and  sexual  aggression.  How  much  longer 

can  one  of  America  s  most  talented  actors  tough  it  out? 

BY  STEVE  GARBARINO 


BaSC^M 


loughly  180  miles  northwest  ol 
Los  Angeles,  a  good  three-hour  drive  up 
Highway  99,  a  prison  stands  under  a  hard 
gray  sky.  Pull  over  at  any  exit  along  the  way 
— Earlimart,  Pixley,  Weed  Patch— and  you 
will  likely  see  wild  dogs  roaming  in  packs  oi 
goats  loitering  outside  nameless  gas  stations. 
Except  for  the  prison  itself— a  barracks-like 
facility  holding  more  than  6,000  inmates- 
there  is  nothing  here  but  California  waste 
land,  mile  after  mile  of  dry  dirt. 

"In  the  winter,  it  feels  like  you've  landed! 
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Hollywood  party  in 
1999;  with  girlfriend 
"arah  Jessica  Parker 
1985;  on  location 
with  Woody  Harrelso 
tural  Born  Kille 
the  Stateville 
:tional  Center  i 
Joliet,  Illinois; 
as  Charlie  Chaplin  it 
Chaplin;  and  looking 
bad  between  jail  stint 


"It's  like  I've  got  a  shotgun  in  my  mouth ...  and  I  like  the  taste  of  gun  metal." 


on  the  surface  of  the  moon,"  says  Curtis 
Hanson,  director  of  L.A.  Confidential  and 
Wonder  Boys.  "It's  so  desolate  and  ster- 
ile and  depressing." 

This  is  where  Robert  Downey  Jr.— one- 
time Oscar  nominee  turned  Inmate  No. 
P50522— has  been  doing  time  since  Au- 
gust of  1999. 

Now  he's  seated  in  the  corner  of  a 
vast  room  guarded  by  three  correc- 
tional officers.  A  sign  on  the  wall 
reads:  i  kiss,  i  embrace  at  the  beginning. 

I  KISS,  I  EMBRACE  AT  THE  END.   HOLDING 

hands  only.  As  I  approach,  Downey 
smiles,  his  eyes  crinkling.  It's  the  same 
mischievous  look  you  may  have  seen  in 
such  films  as  Less  than  Zero,  Soapdish, 
True  Believers,  Natural  Born  Killers,  and 
Wonder  Boys. 

"Is  this  the  most  surreal  thing  you've 
ever  seen?"  he  says,  laughing.  "I  mean,  I'm 
no  more  equipped  for  this  than  you  are." 

For  this  visit,  the  first  of  five  I  paid  to 
him  over  an  eight-month  period,  Downey 
is  in  his  "bonneroos"— jailhouse  slang  for 
being  dressed  to  the  nines.  He  looks  gang- 
sta  chic  in  blue  jeans  and  a  prison-issue 
denim  overcoat.  Beneath  the  denim  he's 
wearing  designer  undergarments  (known 
as  "love-loves")— a  white  Emporio  Armani 
T-shirt  and  Calvin  Klein  boxers.  His  face 
has  a  healthy  glow  from  his  morning  rac- 
quetball  game,  but  there  are  stress  lines  in 
his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  are  bloodshot 
from  lack  of  sleep. 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


Downey  wastes  no  time  getting  over  to 
the  vending  machines  for  a  breakfast  bur- 
rito,  a  jalapeno  cheeseburger,  and  several 
coffees.  I  insert  the  coins  and  make  the 
selections,  since  inmates  aren't  allowed  to 
touch  the  machines.  "Now,  don't  forget 
the  condiments,"  he  says.  "They're  cru- 
cial to  the  enjoyment  of  this  fine  fare." 
Back  at  the  table,  Downey  digs  in,  warn- 
ing me  not  to  eat  from  his  snacks.  "I'm 
probably,  like,  creepy-crawling  with  every 
disease  in  the  book,"  he  says  matter-of- 
factly. 

Having  lost  15  pounds— due  in  part  to 
having  in  his  system  no  cocaine  or  heroin, 
which  gave  him  a  doughy  appearance 
when  he  was  "using"— he  looks  muscular 
and  lean.  While  he  is  noticeably  Robert 
Downey  Jr.,  the  actor,  he's  not  recogniz- 
able to  most  inmates.  Robert  Altman's 
The  Gingerbread  Man  is  not  exactly  in  the 
prisoner's  film  canon;  neither  is  Richard 
Attenborough's  grand  1992  biopic,  Chap- 
lin, for  which  Downey,  playing  the  title 
role,  earned  an  Oscar  nomination  for  best 
actor.  Then  again,  there  was  Oliver  Stone's 
Natural  Born  Killers.  In  that  one,  Dow- 
ney's character  helps  incite  a  prison  riot- 
something  he's  certainly  not  going  to  at- 
tempt in  real  life.  When  Downey  arrived 
here,  he  recalls,  the  assistant  warden  told 
him,  "If  we  have  any  discipline  problems 
with  you,  we're  going  to  come  down  on 
you  like  a  ton  of  shit." 

Downey  and  I  step  outside,  into  a  mini- 
yard  surrounded  by  tall  fencing.  From  here 


you  can  see  some  of  the  two-story  build- 
ings that  make  up  the  California  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Treatment  Facility  and  State 
Prison,  Corcoran.  This  is  no  country  club. 
The  buildings  on  the  prison  grounds  have 
security  levels  ranging  from  "minimum" 
to  "maximum";  Downey  lives  in  a  "high 
minimum"-to-"moderate"  building.  Adding 
to  the  menacing  atmosphere  is  the  fact 
that  right  next  door  stands  the  maximum- 
security  California  State  Prison,  Corco- 
ran, home  to  Charles  Manson,  numerous 
Crips  and  Bloods,  and  guards  who  al- 
legedly forced  inmates  to  engage  in  "glad- 
iator" fights,  shooting  one  who  refused  to 
participate. 

A  couple  of  inmates  ask  about  his  six- 
year-old  son,  Indio,  who  has  visited  twice, 
in  the  company  of  Downey's  wife  of  eight 
years,  Deborah  Falconer. 

Downey  watches  a  large  black  inmate 
spinning  his  boy  around  in  the  visitors' 
yard.  "Can  you  believe  this  shit?"  says 
Downey,  visibly  weakened  by  the  father- 
son  scene.  "I  feel  so  guilty  that  Debbie 
is  now  additionally  accountable  to  In- 
dio—I  just  feel  so  awful  about  that."  He 
describes  how,  during  the  ride  home 
from  his  first  visit  to  the  prison,  Indio 
asked  his  mother,  "Is  Daddy  a  bad 
man?"  "I've  always  bolstered  myself  up 
with  him,"  says  Downey.  "I'll  say,  'You 
know,  Indio,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  think  that  Daddy  is  one  of  the 
greatest  living  actors.'  I  play  myself  up 
as  a  hero.  He  likes  films  with  Mel  Gib- 
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son  and  Arnold  Schwarzeneggei  in  them, 
So  ii  was  kind  ol  awful  to  hear  that." 

Deborah  Falconer  (who  lias  success- 
ful^ battled  a  drug  addiction  of  her 
own)  is  legally  separated  from  her 
husband.  She's  Downey's  age  35  and  now 
lives  with  another  man. 

"Indio  doesn't  care  if  Robert  is  a  hero," 
she  says.  "He  just  wants  to  love  and  be 
loved  hack.  Robert  wanted  to  tell  him 
how  he  was  going  off  to  Yugoslavia  to 
learn  how  to  be  a  spy.  And  I  said.  'No, 
that's  not  right:  tell  him  the  truth."  So  he 
did.  It's  thrown  Indio  for  a  loop  he  gets 
quiet  and  doesn't  like  talking  about  it.  Bui 
Robert's  been  gone  many  times  before 
working  on  a  film,  in  rehab— so  he's  used 
to  that.  Jail,  for  Indio,  is  what  he  sees  in 
the  movies. 

"I'm  angry  at  Robert,"  continues  Deb- 
orah, a  former  model  now  trying  to  get  a 
music  career  going.  "But  I'd  never  use  In- 
dio as  a  weapon.  Robert  and  I  will  always 
be  connected  through  him." 

Mention  Indio— who  looks  like  his  fa- 
ther—and Downey  withdraws  for  a  mo- 
ment. Looking  up  at  the  sky,  he  sucks  on 
a  Marlboro  Medium  his  brand— and 
breaks  the  uneasiness  with  a  joke.  "You 
know,  next  time,  rather  than  a  long  prison 
sentence,  I'm  going  to  break  it  up  into 
shorter  stints." 

After  visiting  Downey,  Sean  Penn  (who 
staged  two  failed  drug  interventions 
on  his  friend's  behalf)  offered  an  ap- 
praisal: "His  humor  was  well  intact.  He 
seemed  like  a  guy  doing  time,  one  day  at 


"You  can  sense  how  painful  simple  alertness  is  for  him,"  says  Michael  Douglas. 


a  time.  Robert's  always  been  a  hard  read, 
though,  because  of  his  sense  of  humor. 
It's  difficult  for  someone  to  say  something 
as  silly  as  'Boy.  he's  doing  great!'  But  giv- 
en that,  he  looked  great  and  he  made  me 
laugh  a  lot." 

Nevertheless,  Penn  is  concerned  that 
all  this  prison  time  may  be  too  much  for 
Downey.  "I  felt  that  a  sentence  was  need- 
ed—something  had  to  happen— but  now 
it's  entering  what  you'd  call  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment."  Penn  laughs.  "We 
need  Robert  Downey  free!  We  need  him, 
just  selfishly  speaking,  as  an  actor.  His 
talent  raises  the  bar.  And  the  bar  has 
dropped  so  low  ever  since  they  put  him 
behind  bars." 

Curtis  Hanson,  who  has  visited  Downey 
three  times,  says,  "I  found  his  mental  state 
to  be  surprisingly  good,  given  the  circum- 
stances. There  seemed  to  be  an  attitude  of 
acceptance,  if  you  will— an  acceptance  of 


responsibility,  which  made  me  think  that 
he  will  get  through  the  situation." 

"We  were  heartbroken  when  we  heard 
that  he  was  going  to  prison,"  says  Michael 
Douglas,  Downey's  co-star  in  Wonder  Boys. 
"Initially,  I  was  so  mad  at  him— it's  such  a 
terrible  disease.  I  think  he  was  sober  on 
the  set— he  was  so  great  to  work  with.  I'm 
deeply  fond  of  him.  In  his  sobriety,  you 
can  sense  how  painful  simple  alertness  is  for 
him.  He  feels  it  all— watching  him,  you  can 
understand  the  notion  of  self-medication. 
There's  a  vulnerability  about  him  that 
makes  you  want  to  protect  him.  I  sure 
hope  he  gets  himself  squared  away.  I  guess 
we'll  have  to  wait  for  the  next  chapter." 

While  being  interviewed,  Downey 
thinks  like  a  journalist.  (He  played 
one  in  Natural  Born  Killers  and 
actually  served  as  one  in  The  Last  Party, 
his  documentary  of  the  1992  presidential 


campaign.)  "Oh,  I  didn't  tell  you  my  new 
handle!"  he  says.  A  "handle"  is  a  prison] 
nickname.  "They  call  me  Mo'  Downey!' 
He  imitates  a  prison  baritone  voice  right 
out  of  Tlie  Green  Mile.  "Like,  You  Mo'  Dow- 
ney now.  You  just  can't  make  this  stuff 
up,"  he  says.  "All  these  years,  my  favorite 
thing  to  do  in  life  was  to  be  laughing  until 
the  tears  well  up.  Now  I've  found  that  hu- 
mor is  something  as  valuable  as  an  Aqua- 
Lung  is  to  divers." 

Downey,  a  clotheshorse  and  pop-culture 
fanatic,  is  starving  for  news  from  the 
outside  world:  fun,  stylish  stuff,  not 
world  politics.  He  focuses  on  New  York, 
where  he  lived  in  the  late  70s  and  early 
80s  after  dropping  out  of  Santa  Monica 
High  School.  In  those  days  he  was  a  fix- 
ture at  Area,  a  popular  downtown  night- 
club. Eventually  he  met  actress  Sarah 
Jessica  Parker  there  and  ended  up  living 
with  her  for  five  years— before  his  drug  ad- 
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diction  broke  them  up.  "Is  the  Mercei 
Motel  still  tin  coolest  place  to  stay?  he 
asks.  "Is  Bond  Street  Mill  cool'.'"  he  says, 
referring  to  .1  sushi  place  downtown,  So 
what  does  he  miss  most  m  the  culinary 
world?  "I'd  like  to  be  able  to  eat  anything 
that's  not  from  a  lucking  15-gallon  can. 
Ol  a  salad  that  doesn't  taste  like  it's  been 
in  a  bag  for  two  years."  Anything  else'.' 
"Cineplex  tare,  because  they've  got  those 
big  cold  sodas  with  ice  and  you  can  get 
ice  cream." 

I  ask  him  what  he  was  thinking  back 
on  August  25,  1999.  That  was  the  day  Dow- 
ney dressed  in  an  orange  jumpsuit,  his 
hands  and  legs  shackled— saw  this  prison's 
guard  towers  for  the  first  time.  "I  was  like. 
What  the  dickens  am  I  doing  here'.'"  he 
says.  "I  wasn't  so  much  scared  as  in  shock." 


I've   always   thought.    Mouth     face     sink: 

feces,  urine  toilet!"  later,  the  inmate 
apologized.  "You  know,  it's  all  about 

sinks  and  toilet  rims  and  just  the  cra/iest 
lucking  simple  shit,"  Downey  says.  "He- 
cause  that's  what  it  comes  down  to.  I  was 
new  to  the  cell,  so  it  wasn't  really  my  sink. 
I  was  just  a  sink  guest." 

Eventually,  Downey  began  interacting, 
making  his  cellmates  laugh  with  Holly- 
wood horror  stories.  By  Christmas  he  was 
even  leading  an  inmate  chorus  in  the 
Yuletide  caroling.  He  called  me  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  during  his  nightly  hour  of  allot- 
ted phone  time,  and  he  sounded  ebullient, 
like  someone  making  the  best  of  a  very 
bad  situation. 

Because  he's  a  high-profile  inmate, 
Downey  has  to  be  mindful  of  how  he  ap- 


Downey  shares  a  "dorm"  Cell  No. 
of  the  l-l  building  with  lour  othd 
inmates  of  varying  si/es.  shapeij 
and  colors.  He  sleeps  on  the  top  bunfc 
Nobody  likes  the  lop  bunk;  it's  a  pain  tl 
climb  up  and  down  all  day.  Eying  on  hi" 
three-inch  mattress,  staring  through  I11I 
window  slit,  Downey  can  see  the  pri-f 
on's  sun-fried,  wheat-colored  yard, 
he  can  gaze  at  the  shrine  he  has  tape- 
to  the  wall  at  his  bedside,  a  collage  0 
personal  letters,  cutout  magazine  pic 
tures,  and  snapshots.  He  receives  abou 
100  personal  letters  a  week— mostly  fron 
women  he  has  never  met.  He  respond 
to  many  of  them.  A  follower  of  the  Wic 
ca  religion  recently  wrote  to  inform  hin 
that  his  "energies  are  shifting."  Anothe 
correspondent,  a  woman  from  Oceai 


"Hey,  I  was  pots-and-pans  man  in  the  kitchen  tonight.  That's  the  real  deal." 


He  begins  speaking  as  if  reading  from  a 
manual  on  prison  survival:  "A  symptom 
that  characterizes  the  first  phase  is  shock. 
Under  certain  conditions,  shock  may  even 
precede  the  prisoner's  formal  admission 
into  the  camp.  The  main  symptom  of  the 
second  phase  is  apathy,  a  necessary  mech- 
anism of  self-defense." 

He  was  not  really  prepared  for  life  in  a 
state  prison. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  a  lot  smaller 
and  tame.  I  was  like.  Oh  my  God— what 
the  fuck?  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be,  like, 
the  Corcoran  State  Prison  and  Theme 
Park,  and  I  was  fucking  speechless." 

Which  is  worse,  he  is  asked:  Los  Ange- 
les County  Men's  Central  Jail,  where  he 
spent  113  days  over  1997  and  1998,  or  the 
state  prison  he's  in  now?  "That's  like  ask- 
ing a  cellist  if  they  prefer  speed  metal  to 
acid  rock,"  he  says,  "because  I  love  both 
facilities  equally,  and  I  admire  their  tan- 
dem homage  to  torture."  He  pulls  back. 
"You  know,"  he  says,  "maybe  it's  not  such 
a  good  thing  that  I  have  time  to  come  up 
with  witty  retorts  and  all." 

An  inmate  named  Mike  (he  did  not 
want  his  last  name  used)  watched 
Downey  as  he  was  learning  to  sur- 
vive. "Robert  kept  to  himself  at  first,"  says 
Mike  in  a  phone  interview.  "He  tried  deal- 
ing with  it  like  a  Trappist  monk,  which  is 
one  way  of  doing  it." 

Downey  learned  to  observe  the  customs 
of  this  particular  state  prison  soon  after  he 
was  moved  into  a  group  cell.  "After  brush- 
ing my  teeth  one  morning,"  he  says,  "I 
spit  in  the  sink,  and  one  of  the  cellies 
goes,  'Hey,  what  the  fuck  you  doing?  Spit 
that  shit  out  in  the  toilet!  We  don't  want 
your  germs  in  our  sink!'  He  was  angry. 


pears  to  others  in  prison.  "He  told  me 
that  when  he's  in  the  food  line,  there's  al- 
ways somebody  going,  'How  come  Dow- 
ney got  a  bigger  portion?'"  says  Curtis 
Hanson.  "He  tries  to  avoid  preferential 
treatment  because  there's  always  some- 
body trying  to  stir  things  up." 

That  goes  for  work  as  well.  As  if  to 
make  the  point  that  Robert  Downey  Jr. 
isn't  relaxing  in  a  federal  penitentiary,  the 
prison  staff  put  him  on  kitchen  duty.  He 
works  five  days  a  week— from  four-thirty 
to  eight  p.m.— doling  out  the  food,  cafete- 
ria-style. Sometimes  he  is  assigned  dish- 
washing duty.  He  makes  eight  cents  an 
hour. 

"Hey,"  he  says  in  a  phone  call  one 
night,  "I  was  pots-and-pans  man  in  the 
kitchen  tonight.  That's  the  fucking  real 
deal.  There  was  pizza,  pasta,  and  spinach. 
And  so  we  had  about  75  very  large,  im- 
possible fucking  pizza  pans  to  deal  with. 
It  was  fucking  genius!  I'm,  like,  in  a  fuck- 
ing disposal.  There's  three  sinks  that  are 
the  size  of  a  truck,  all  filled  with  piping- 
hot  water  and  stuff  called  Dish-All." 

He  recalls  some  kitchen  misadventures- 
how  a  giant  bag  of  gravy  burst  open  on 
Thanksgiving  and  he  had  to  clean  it  up. 
Another  time,  Downey  found  himself 
standing  in  floating  garbage.  "Thirty-three 
gallons  of  garbage  water,"  he  says.  "Like 
500  pounds  of  slop.  It  is  at  these  mo- 
ments—these points  of  acceptance— that 
you  realize  that  human  beings  can  do  fuck- 
ing anything. " 

During  a  call  on  another  evening,  Dow- 
ney laughs  about  his  fellow  inmates'  prepa- 
rations for  Valentine's  Day:  "You  got  to 
see  this  cluster  of  thugs  cutting  out  little 
valentines  to  hang  on  a  blackboard,  taking 
this  arts-and-crafts  thing  really  seriously." 


City,  New  Jersey,  ends  her  letters  wit! 
the  words  "Consider  yourself  hugged.' 
"This  girl  is  the  best,"  Downey  says 
meaning  it. 

He  sends  his  friends  art,  drawn  witl 
markers  and  crayons  on  the  outsides  0 
paper  bags  and  the  backs  of  envelopes 
The  art  is  autobiographical  and  text-heavy 
naive  portraits  of  people,  real  and  imag 
ined,  including  "St.  Memphis:  The  Pa 
tron  Saint  of  Elvis  Impersonates"  [sic] 
which  evokes  the  outsider  art  of  Howarc 
Finster  and  Joe  Coleman.  Josh  Richmanj 
a  friend  of  Downey's  since  the  mid-80sj 
is  acting  as  his  art  dealer,  selling  some  oi 
the  prison  artwork  to  his  old  celebrity  pals 
and  supporters,  including  Johnny  DeppJ 
Gavin  Rossdale,  lead  singer  of  the  bandl 
Bush,  and  Mark  McGrath,  lead  singer  off 
Sugar  Ray. 

Richman,  who  has  seen  Downey  at  1 
his  junkie   worst— unwashed,   catatonic,  I 
with  bloated  feet— admits  that  even  he  is  | 
a  bit  "weirded  out"  by  some  of  Dow- ' 
ney's  writings.  Particularly  unsettling  is . 
"The  Clown,"  an  epic  work  which  Dow- 
ney recently  sent  to  him.  "It's  like  ana- 
grams and  all  this  weird  other  shit, 
Richman  says,  sitting  in  his  house  over- 
looking Sunset  Boulevard.  (As  I  entered 
the  place,  Keanu  Reeves  was  leaving. 
"I  mean,  it's  so  prison!  It's  fucking  out 
there!  It's  got  a  little  bit  of  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, but  there's  a  really  desperate  feeling 
to  it." 

Downey's  four  cellmates— or  "cel- 
lies"—all  have  names  straight  out  of 
an  Elmore  Leonard  novel:  "Figue- 
roa  Slim,"  Timmons,  "Sugar  Bear,"  and 
"Big  Al." 

Figueroa  Slim's  actual  name  is  Charles 
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"I  passed  him  a  joint.  And  suddenly  I  knew  I  had  made  a  terrible,  stupid  mistake." 


Bell.  He  is,  in  Downey's  words,  a  "re- 
covering pimp"  who  takes  his  nickname 
from  the  seamy  street  which  cuts  through 
Los  Angeles.  "Bell  talks  to  satellites,"  says 
Downey. 

Timmons,  a  large  man,  is  "an  O.V.G.— 
Old  Valley  Gangster."  He's  now  into  self- 
help. 

Sugar  Bear  is  a  clerk  in  the  prison 
chapel.  He  is  "well  connected"  and  does 
not  always  get  along  with  Timmons.  They 
tell  each  other,  "Man,  I'll  make  you  touch 
the  tile!"  But  the  disputes  are  usually  set- 
tled amicably,  without  Sugar  Bear  or  Tim- 
mons having  to  drag  the  other  one  across 
the  floor. 

Big  Al  is  a  neat  freak  who  likes  oldies 
radio  stations.  Downey  calls  him  "white 
trash,"  albeit  affectionately. 

And  Mo'  Downey  makes  five. 

Perhaps  once  a  week,  the  five  of  them 
take  all  the  leftovers  and  food  sent 
from  outside  and  lay  out  a  picnic- 
like spread.  Typically,  Downey's  contribu- 
tion is  a  bit  more  upscale.  Every  so  of- 
ten, Ann  Leto,  an  old  family  friend  of 
the  Downeys',  whom  he  calls  his  "guar- 
dian angel,"  sends  him  a  box  filled  with 
chai  tea,  turkey  jerky,  Cream  of  Wheat, 
Irish  Cream  coffee,  boxes  of  rice  and 
pastas,  and  cartons  of  Marlboro  Medi- 
ums. She  also  sends  what  he  calls  "smell- 
good  things,"  such  as  shampoo  and 
clear  soap.  "You  know,  some  of  the  guys 


in  here  think  he's  the  Bank  of  America," 
says  Figueroa  Slim.  "And  they  try,  you 
know,  to,  like,  take  advantage." 

When  Downey  needs  a  break  from  his 
cellies,  he  turns  to  "Cisco"  and  "Dvo- 
rak." "If  you  saw  them  standing  togeth- 
er," he  says,  "you'd  fall  down  laughing." 
Cisco  is  wiry  and  scrappy,  and  Dvorak 
looks  like  a  Prussian  soldier.  Cisco  is  in 
for  prior  possession  and  petty  theft.  He 
never  wears  a  shirt.  Downey  and  Cisco 
have  friendly  wrestling  matches.  They  dis- 
agree over  who  pins  whom  more. 

Not  all  gamesmanship  ends  in  laughter, 
however.  Downey's  friend  Mike,  who  was 
transferred  in  April  to  a  facility  near  San 
Diego,  tells  of  a  close  call  between  Dow- 
ney and  another  inmate— "a  guy  with  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder,  who's  at  least  two 
people  wider  than  Downey."  The  inmate 
wanted  to  turn  a  routine  game  of  racquet- 
ball  into  something  more  physical.  "He 
started  coming  at  Downey,  banging  into 
him,  calling  him  stuff,"  recalls  Mike,  "and 
Downey's  like,  'Hey,  you  don't  have  to 
talk  like  that.'  And  I'm  whispering  to 
Downey,  'Don't  say  another  word  to  him, 
man!'  Next  thing  I  know  they're,  like, 
walking  toward  each  other.  Downey  just 
doesn't  take  any  shit.  And  Downey  will 
start  to  walk  away,  and  the  guy  keeps  say- 
ing things  to  piss  Downey  off.  Finally,  I 
convinced  the  guy  that  he  didn't  want  to 
get  more  months  added  to  his  time,  and 
he  backed  off." 


"Downey  don't  need  nobody  watching 
his  back,"  says  Figueroa  Slim. 

Told  of  the  face-off,  Downey's  father, 
64-year-old  filmmaker  Robert  Downey  Sr., 
says  proudly,  "Gee,  I  knew  that  Junior  was 
a  pretty  tough  kid." 

Just  how  dangerous  a  situation  is  Dow- 
ney in?  This  is  Mike's  take:  "They  can 
say  Downey  is  protected,  but  like  with 
everyone  else,  it's  a  false  sense  of  security 
because  you  never  know  if  the  guy  next 
to  you  is  going  to  break  your  neck  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  you're  sleep- 
ing. That's  something  they  can't  prevent. 
There's  always  the  danger  element.  What's 
the  probability  factor?  That  nothing's  going 
to  happen  to  him.  However,  fate  is  fate.  So 
they're  saying  he's  in  prison  for  his  own 
good,  but,  you  know,  any  day  could  be  his 
last.  That's  the  way  it  is." 

In  late  January,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  ran  an  item  reporting  that  Downey 
may  have  scuffled  with  one  of  his  cell- 
mates. Downey  denies  it.  But  a  few  days 
after  Mike  was  transferred,  Downey  says, 
one  inmate  did  make  a  veiled  threat:  "He 
goes,  'So  what  are  you  gonna  do  now  that 
Mike  is  gone?'  And  I  said,  'Your  head 
games  never  had  any  effect  on  me  when 
Mike  was  here.  What  makes  you  think 
that  they're  going  to  now?'"  That,  Dow- 
ney says,  ended  the  situation. 

Has  he  been  sexually  assaulted  in  pris- 
on? He  evades  the  question  by  talking 
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about  the  prison  yard  "gals."  "There's  five 
gals  on  the  be  says,  "Five  clearlj 

identifiabli  ils  who  really  make  the  best 
of  their  state  blues."  He  explains  how 
the)  cut  their  lung  underwear  to  look 
like  Capri  pants  and  knot  their  shuts  .it 
the  midriff.  "They  do  the  laundry,"  he 
says.  "The  funny  thing  is  that  they're  high- 
ly respected." 

During  another  visit,  I  ask  again. 
"What  I  hear  is  that  if  you're  on  a  lifer 
yard,"  he  says,  meaning  a  yard  where 
many  inmates  are  in  lor  life  sentences, 
"then  it's  perfectly  respectable,  to  some,  to 
partner  up  with  another  inmate." 

In  February,  during  a  night- 
time phone  interview,  I  bring 
up  the  question  of  sexual  as- 
sault once  again.  He  responds: 
"i  can  neither  confirm  it  nor 
deny  it." 

In  a  May  interview  Downey 
emphatically  denies  that  he  has 
been  sexually  assaulted  in  prison. 

If  you  examine  the  facts— a 
rap  sheet  riddled  with  non- 
violent infractions  and  proba- 
tion violations  -you  see  that  Dow- 
ney isn't  incarcerated  for  lack 
of  trying. 

June  23,  1996:  Driving  his  black 
Ford  Explorer  along  a  stretch  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Highway  in  Mal- 
ibu,  Downey  is  clocked  going  70 
and  charged  with  driving  under  the 
influence.  Los  Angeles  County  sher- 
iffs search  the  vehicle  and  find  .42 
grams  of  heroin,  1.49  grams  of  co- 
caine, .32  grams  of  it  in  crack  form 
—enough  to  bring  on  a  charge  of 
felony  drug  possession— and  an  un- 
loaded .357  magnum  underneath  the 
front  passenger  seat.  There  are  four 
bullets  in  the  glove  compartment. 


then  hitchhikes  to  a  friend's  Malibu  home 
He  is  recaptured  lour  hours  later  and  held 
at  I  os  Angeles  County  Men's  Central  Jail 
loi  nine  da\s 

July  29,  1996:  Judge  Mua  orders  him 
into  another  supervised  rehabilitation 
program. 

September  II,  1996:  Downey  pleads 
no  contest  to  the  felony  drug 
possession  and  the  misde- 
meanor charges  of  possessing 
the  concealed  weapon  and 
driving  under  the  influence. 
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PRISON  ART 

Downey's  portrait,  drawn 

on  a  paper  bag,  of 

Maximilian  Kolbe,  the  patron 

saint  of  prisoners  and  drug 

addicts,  who  died  at  Auschwitz 

and  was  canonized  in  1982. 

Johnny  Depp  is  among 

those  who  have  purchased 

Downey's  prison  artwork. 


lo  be."   Sawyer:   "(neat   liar?"   Downe 
"Yeah."  Sawyer:  "What  is  the  lie  everyon* 
should  watch  out  lor  that  you'll  be  telling 
you're  using  again'.'"  Downey:  '"I'm  line." 
October  16,  1997:  A  drug  counselo 
testifies  ill  court   that   Downey  skippe 
mandatory  drug  testing  in  September. 
December  8,  1997:  The  court  finds  thai 
by    skipping    dru 
tests,  Downey  ha 
violated   his   prob 
tion  and  orders  hi 
to  serve  180  days  i 
a  Los  Angeles  Coun 
ty  jail.  Judge  Mir; 
says,  "I'm  going  t< 
incarcerate  you  an< 
I'm  going  to  incar 
cerate  you  in  a  waj 
that  is  very  unpleasant  to  you."  Jusl 
in  case  the  prospect  of  county  jai 
sounds  too  cushy,  Judge  Mira  adds 
"I  am  willing  to  send  you  to  a  state 
prison.  I  don't  care  who  you  are." 
January  23,  1998:  Downey  is  fur- 
loughed  to  work  on  the  film  U.S. 
Marshals. 

February  13,  1998:  Back  in  coun 
ty  jail,  Downey  receives  a  gash  dur- 
ing an  altercation  with  three  othei 
inmates.  He  is  moved  to  solitary 
confinement. 

February  17  and  March  4,  1998. 
Furloughed  to  do  postproduc- 
tion  looping  for  Neil  Jordan's  In 
Dreams. 

March  31,  1998:  Released  from 
county  jail  after  113  days.  Checks 
into  court-ordered  120-day  rehab 
program. 

June  22,  1999:  Downey  ad 
mits  in  court  that  he  has  missed 
scheduled  drug  tests  since  a  De- 
cember 7  hearing.  This  is  pro- 
bation violation  No.  2.  "I  think 


"What's  wrong  with  you,  Downey?  You  had  everything!  And  you  blew  it,  man!" 


July  16-17,  1996:  The  infamous  "Gol- 
dilocks" incident.  While  awaiting  trial, 
Downey  wanders  into  a  neighbor's  Mali- 
bu house— the  front  door  was  unlocked— 
and  passes  out  in  the  empty  bed  of  their 
11-year-old  son.  Revived  by  paramedics. 
Spends  the  night  at  the  U.S.C.  Medical 
Center  prisoners'  ward.  The  family  refuses 
to  file  trespassing  charges. 

July  18,  1996:  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
nicipal Court  Judge  Lawrence  Mira  orders 
him  into  a  supervised  24-hour  drug  reha- 
bilitation program. 

July  20,  1996:  Dressed  in  a  Hawaiian 
shirt  and  hospital  pants,  Downey  escapes 
from  the  rehab  center  through  a  window. 


November  6,  1996:  Downey  gets  six 
more  months  of  live-in  rehab.  Also  re- 
ceives three  years'  probation,  including 
periodic  drug  tests. 

November  16,  1996:  Temporarily  re- 
leased from  rehab  to  host  Saturday  Night 
Live.  Show  includes  a  skit  in  which  Dow- 
ney plays  a  detective  who  finds  a  heroin 
stash.  "In  my  book,"  the  character  says, 
"if  you  do  drugs,  you  go  to  jail  and  you 
stay  there.  You  don't  go  to  some  cushy  re- 
hab center  and  take  a  week  off  to  host 
some  comedy  show." 

December  4,  1996:  Appears  on  Prime- 
Time  Live.  Diane  Sawyer  asks,  "You  a 
good  liar?"  Downey  says,  "Yeah.  You  have 


there  are  serious  psychological  issues  we 
need  to  address,"  says  Judge  Mira.  He  is 
handcuffed  and  taken  to  a  strict  24-hour 
rehab  program. 

August  5,  1999:  At  sentencing,  Dow- 
ney pleads  with  the  judge  not  to  send 
him  to  state  prison.  "It's  like  I've  got  a 
shotgun  in  my  mouth,  and  I've  got  my 
finger  on  the  trigger,  and  I  like  the  taste 
of  gun  metal,"  Downey  says.  Judge  Mira 
seems  unmoved,  saying,  "We  tried  reha- 
bilitation, and  it  simply  hasn't  worked." 
Basing  the  sentence  on  the  1996  cocaine- 
possession  charge,  Judge  Mira  gives  Dow- 
ney three  years  in  a  state  prison,  making 
good  on  his  earlier  threat.  The  sentence 
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means  Downey  could  be  released  .is  ear- 
K  .is  Novembei  2,  2000.  He  receives 
credit  for  201  days  served  and  is  moved 
to  the  North  Kern  State  Prison  in  De- 
lano. (  alifornia. 

lugust  25,  1999:  Downey  is  transferred 
to  the  California  Substance  Abuse  Treat- 
ment Facility  and  Stale  Prison,  Corcoran. 

September  24,  1999:  Downey's  legal 
team  files  an  appeal. 

His  66-year-old  mother,  Hsie  Downey, 
an  actress  who  appeared  on  TV 
shows  such  as  Mary  liar/man,  Mary 
Hartman  and  in  films  such  as  Robert  se- 
nior's Greaser's  Palace,  laughs  at  the  irony 
that  prison  has  brought  her  son  closer  to 
her.  "Whatever  it  takes,  I  guess,"  she  says. 
Robert  recently  wrote  her  "the  most  beau- 
tiful poem,"  she  says,  obviously  touched. 
"I'm  just  so  pleased  to  hear  from  him  so 
often  now— however  1  can  get  it.  I  hang 
on  to  every  word  he  writes  me,  like  it  was, 
you  know,  the  law.  I  pay  very  close  atten- 


waj  ol  giving  you  some  true  freedom  to 
'catch  up'  on  whal  you  need  to  accom 
plisli  ,  .  .  inwardly." 

During  my  fourth  visit.  Downey  talks 
about  not  wanting  to  expose  him- 
self anymore,  to  stop  playing  the 
clown.  "In  the  future,  I'm  going  to  try  to 
QOt  be  so  candidly  detailed  about  my 
personal  life,  Exhibitionism  is  just  show- 
ing my  inadequacies  and  insecurities.  And 
I'm  not  going  to  use  that  'dysfunctional 
family'  terminology  ever  again.  I  mean," 
he  says,  as  if  to  himself,  "is  nothing  sa- 
cred? I  used  to  think  I  had  nothing  to 
hide,  which  is  complete  bullshit.  I'd  sit 
back  and  watch  'The  Robert  Downey 
Show'  pathetically  objectively,  like  I  was 
out  of  my  body."  He  says,  "I  feel  guilty 
about  my  petty  extravagances,  that  I 
have  sought  to  delay  dealing  with,  you 
know,  the  real  stuff." 

When  I  relay  this  to  his  soon-to-be  ex- 
wife,  Deborah,  she  says,  "It's  good  if  he's 


Downey's  friends  and  relatives  say  tha  I 
his  drug  addiction  and  spending  sprees!  I 
at  one  point  he  owned  hundreds  of  irr]  I 
ported  silk  scarves  and  countless  Dolce  a  I 
Gabbana  suits    have  left  him  nearly  per 
niless.  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
earning  $7  million  a  year.  "There  were  a 
the  signals  that  he  was  going  to  be 
loose  ends  again  after  the  filming  of  Wo, 
der  Boys,"  says  Michael  Douglas. 

"Making  a  movie  is  a  very  intense  li 
experience."  says  Curtis  Hanson.  "Ever 
one  is  working  on  a  common  goal  o| 
cause.  A  kind  of  family  situation  is  en 
ated.  At  the  wrap  of  a  film,  I  have  alwayi 
gone  through  an  intense  depression  li 
the  family  has  broken  up.  Robert's  ow 
family  had,  in  fact,  broken  up,  and 
anticipated  this  feeling  with  Robert. 
wished  that  he  had  a  base  to  go  back  I 
a  feeling  that  someone  cared  or  truste 
in  him." 

For  Downey,  that  feeling  has  elude 
him  since  his  childhood,  which,  whil 


"He  said  he  hasn't  used  in  prison,"  says  Sean  Penn.  "I  choose  to  believe  him." 


tion  to  what  he's  saying.  The  love  is  there, 
for  sure."  She  hasn't  been  able  to  visit 
him  since  he  has  been  in  the  state  pris- 
on—two heart  operations  have  kept  her  at 
home  in  Pennsylvania— and  she's  not  sure 
she'll  ever  again  feel  as  close  to  her  son  as 
she  does  now:  "As  far  as  true  communi- 
cation down  the  line,  well,  you  know, 
Robert  can  just  slip  back  out  of  touch  as 
easily  as  he  has  . . .  slipped  back  in." 

Downey's  older  sister,  a  36-year-old 
fledgling  filmmaker  named  Allyson  Dow- 
ney, has  been  "blown  away"  by  his  letters 
from  prison.  "It's  the  first  time  ever,  I 
think,  that's  he's  remembered  my  birth- 
day," she  says.  "He  made  me  a  card.  It 
was  November  29.  He's  writing  me  all  the 
time." 

His  letters  can  be  wild,  describing  mo- 
ments of  both  despair  and  contentment. 
In  one  of  the  half-dozen  letters  he  sent  to 
me,  he  writes  of  two  guards:  "I  must 
confess,  it  has  entered  my  mind  to  wait 
until  shift's  end  one  night  and  pull  a 
Hannibal  Lecter  on  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, thus  sporting  their  face  masks  to 
freedom.  A  grisly  consideration,  and  one 
I  could  only  ponder  in  jest."  In  another 
letter  he  writes  of  a  positive  aspect  of 
prison:  "For  those  of  us  who  have  con- 
sidered physical  'flexibilities'  to  be  of  im- 
port, I  bring  news  from  the  field. ...  It  is 
my  newfound  experience  that  in  order  to 
get  things  done,  I  must  be  still.  When 
that  is  afforded  by  an  imposed  restriction 
(illness,  weather,  incarceration,  generally 
being  grounded),  I  now  believe  it  is  God's 
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not  feeling  as  if  he's  got  to  be  'on'  all  the 
time.  That's  what  is  going  to  save  his  life — 
to  be  truthful,  to  not  always  be  covering 
something  up.  What  I  most  wish  for  him 
is  that  he  finds  a  simple  way  of  living." 

For  starters,  Downey's  friends  say,  he 
needs  a  permanent  residence.  He  has 
been  without  one  for  the  past  three  years, 
maybe  longer.  Before  his  incarceration,  he 
stayed  at  Curtis  Hanson's  Los  Angeles 
apartment  for  a  couple  of  months.  Before 
that,  he  stayed  at  the  Standard,  Andre 
Balazs's  stylishly  inexpensive  hotel  on  Sun- 
set Boulevard.  Before  that,  he  was  staying 
at  his  former  assistant  Tim  Kessler's  West 
Hollywood  apartment. 

"The  deal  was  that  if  Indio  was  stay- 
ing over,  then  I  would  take  the  couch," 
Kessler  says.  "Because  Robert  was  consid- 
erate, he  slept  on  the  couch  a  lot  more 
than  I  did."  Neighbors  would  trample 
through  the  yard  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  going  on.  "It  was  like  living  in  a  fish- 
bowl,"  recalls  Kessler.  And  Downey  kept 
forgetting  where  they  had  hidden  the 
house  key.  "We  had  one  of  those  where 
you  can't  replace  it,"  explains  Kessler,  "so 
Robert  was  always  coming  in  at  like  four 
a.m.,  waking  up  the  landlord.  Finally,  the 
landlord  was  like,  'Dude,  you  gotta  move 
out.'" 

Kessler  adds,  "When  someone  is  drink- 
ing or  using  drugs,  you  can  usually  tell 
right  off  the  bat,  because  their  attitude  be- 
comes different  or  their  personality  changes. 
Well,  Robert's  personality  changed  by  the 
minute,  all  the  time." 


hardly  short  on  creativity,  was  extreme 
He  describes  his  parents  as  "artistic  anc 
revered  East  Coast  squares  who  hap^ 
pened  to  like  marijuana.  Even  the  counter- 
cultural  guys  couldn't  relate  to  them 
When  Dad  got  into  coke,  he  didn't  really 
know  how  dangerous  it  was.  He  was  very 
naive.  He  just  thought  it  helped  him  edit 
To  me,  we  were  an  artistic  family  trying 
to  find  normalcy."  Marijuana,  he  says, 
"was  a  staple— like  rice!"  He  laughs  at 
the  notion. 

Allyson  Downey  offers  a  less  glorified 
view.  "To  put  our  growing  up  into  the 
context  of  right  now,"  she  says,  "it  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  having  Quentin  Tar 
antino  as  your  father.  My  family  were  all 
great  characters.  I  don't  know,  though, 
that  they  were  great  family  members. 
We're  all  good  characters,  we  all  definitely 
occupy  that  spot." 


Sitting  at  the  Cedar  Tavern,  a  fabled 
Greenwich  Village  watering  hole,  Rob- 
ert Downey  Sr.  tells  of  Robert  junior 
sipping  white  wine  at  the  age  of  six.  "We 
were  all  sitting  around,  smoking  grass  and 
playing  poker  down  in  the  old  West  Vil- 
lage loft,  and  Robert  was  staring  at  me 
kind  of  funny— Robert  was  always  an  ob- 
server of  it  all,  even  at  a  very  young  age. 
And  I  go,  'You  know,  you  ought  to  try  a 
little  of  this  instead  of  drinking.'  I  passed 
him  a  joint.  And  suddenly  I  knew  I  had 
made  a  terrible,  stupid  mistake."  He 
pauses.  "Giving  a  little  kid  a  toke  of  grass 
just  to  be  funny."  He  adds,  "The  story 
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"I'm  going  to  incarcerate  you,"  said  Judge  Mira.  "I  don't  care  who  you  are." 


tnng  repealed.  By  now  you'd 
think  Robert  was  Jimmy  Cliff's  dealer 
at  age  eight.  I'll  never  forgive  myself, 
but  Robert  and  I  have  dealt  with  it, 
and  he's  said  to  me.  'I'm  not  a  vic- 
tim, Dad.  I  don't  blame  anybody.'" 

He  goes  over  his  son's  upbringing: 
"Junior  was  born  in  Manhattan.  Then 
we  moved  to  Forest  Hills.  Then  a  loft 
in  Greenwich  Village.  London.  New 
York  again.  New  Mexico.  Los  Ange- 
les. Connecticut.  Woodstock,  New 
York.  Los  Angeles  again.  Back  to 
New  York.  Back  to  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  crazy."  The  Greenwich  Village 
loft  was  the  craziest.  Regular  guests 
included  Abbie  Hoffman,  Norman 
Lear,  and  filmmaker  Hal  Ashby. 
Family  friends  during  the  L.A. 
years  included  Jack  Nicholson, 
Peter  Sellers,  and  AJan  Arkin.  To 
Robert  junior,  it  was  dizzying. 

"You  know,  truthfully,  I've  nev- 
er seen  Bobby  happy— really,  real- 
ly happy."  says  Elsie  of  her  son. 
"But  I  haven't  seen  many  people 
happy.  I've  never  seen  him  enjoy 
life— he  enjoys  lives. " 

Did  she  and  her  ex-husband 
—they  divorced  years  ago— try 
to  make  their  son  happy?  "Oh, 
yeah,  as  hard  as  could  be," 
Elsie  says.  "You  only  know  so 
much  about  how  to  raise  chil- 
dren. I  always  wanted  him  to 
be  happy." 

At   one  point   father  and 
son  tried  to  heal  their  strained 
relationship  through  therapy. 
"It  ended  with  the  two  of  us 
crying  and  hugging,"  says  Robert  senior. 
"Suddenly  we  both  realized  that  the  psy- 
chiatrist had  put  on  Cat  Stevens's  'Father 
and  Son.'" 

Allyson  calls  their  childhood  a  "night- 
mare," wholly  lacking  in  adult  guidance. 
"But  because  Robert's  never  known  what 
it  means  to  be  happy,  it's  not  such  a 
sore  spot  with  him.  He  has  no  frame  of 
reference.  He's  done  the  best  that  he 
can  and  recognizes  that  something  is 
missing,  but  he  can't  necessarily  put  his 
finger  on  it."  She  tries  to  put  her  finger 
on  it:  "The  world  Robert  lives  in,  his 
emotional  reality,  it's  so  overwhelming 
for  him  just  to  function.  He's  like  an  idiot 
savant.  He's  a  brilliant  actor,  a  brilliant 
person,  and  a  really  good  friend.  But  he 
has  handicaps  in  dealing  with  day-to- 
day situations. 

"I  think  that  it's  also  the  pain  that  he 
is  in,"  she  continues.  "And  it's  been  with 
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PRISON  BLUES 

Robert  Downey  Jr.  in 
a  Polaroid  taken  by 
a  fellow  inmate  in  January 

2000.  Pending  review, 

Downey  is  due  to  be  out  on 

November  2,  2000. 


him  for  a  long  time. 

Like  me,  I  don't  think 

he  uses  drugs  so  much 

to  feel  anything  as  to 

not  feel  anything,  to 

block  out  all  the  emotions— just  so  he 

can  function." 

Josh  Richman  calls  Downey  "a  beau- 
tiful disaster."  Richman,  who  is  35, 
grew  up  with  Downey  in  the  high- 
flying 80s  and  partied  just  as  hard.  But 
Richman  was  always  able  to  pull  him- 
self away  from  real  danger.  "Bob's  ill- 
ness is  that  he  has  never  known  true 
freedom,"  says  Richman,  an  L.A.  entre- 
preneur who  has  had  a  hand  in  running 
nightclubs  and  who  co-produced  The 
Last  Party.  "Freedom  is  dictated  by  boun- 
daries, and  an  oddly  beautiful  thing 
about  Robert  is  that  he's  basically  lived 


without  them.  His  path  is 
not  a  linear  one— you  can't 
compare  it  to  any  other 
person's.  Maybe  to  Bob,  leading  what 
everyone  else  thinks  is  a  perfect  life  is 
not  perfect.  Maybe  Bob  doesn't  like  life 
like  that."  Richman  doesn't  want  to 
think  this,  but  he  says  it  anyway.  "And 
maybe  he's  not  prescient  enough  in  this 
life-form  to  fight  it  any  longer.  So  if  it 
means  dying  to  get  to  the  next  life,  then 
drugs  will  help  him  get  there  faster.  All 
this  other  stuff  may  be  just  bumps  in 
the  road." 

Dr.  Manijeh  Nikakhtar,  a  psychia- 
trist and  U.C.L.A.  professor,  has  visited 
Downey  in  prison.  She  has  two  words 
for  his  pain:  bipolar  disorder.  "So  Rob- 
ert has  been  self-medicating  himself," 
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:e  says.  "He  needs  to  be  treated  for 
sse  things,  not  punished." 
"It's  obscene  and  it's  barbaric  and  it 
ows  that  we  have  no  compassion  for 
ople  with  drug  problems,"  says  Robert 
tman,  who  directed  Downey  in  Short 
Us  and  The  Gingerbread  Man.  "He 
ould  be  in  a  hospital-care  facility. . . . 
>bert  is  a  gentle  human  being  with  an 
less,  an  addiction.  He  has  no  business 
ing  in  that  place." 

k  t  the  state  prison,  Downey  is  re- 
\  quired  to  attend  drug-treatment  ses- 
m  sions  or  classes  four  hours  a  day, 
e  days  a  week.  "This  guy  has  been  clean 
ice  he  got  there,"  says  Warren  Boyd, 
10  counsels  Downey  twice  a  month.  He 
ds,  "I  don't  think  Robert  is  at  risk  of  re- 
~ending.  I've  gotten  quite  a  few  lines  from 
ople— trying  to  look  in  their  eyes  and 


any  illicit  drugs  in  prison.  "I  haven't  used 
drugs  since  June  of  1999— the  Thorazine 
at  L.A.  County  Jail  was  my  swan  song," 
he  says.  "End  of  story." 

It's  a  Sunday,  high  noon,  in  early  May. 
The  sun  is  baking  the  empty  land 
around  the  state  prison.  This  is  my  fifth 
and  final  visit.  Downey's  appearance  and 
disposition  have  changed  radically.  After 
almost  a  year  in  this  place,  with  months 
between  him  and  his  likely  parole  date,  he 
has  become  "one  of  them." 

The  hair  at  his  temples  is  going  gray. 
His  eyes  are  yellowy.  There  is  a  slight  cut 
on  the  edge  of  one  nostril,  which  goes 
unexplained.  His  shoulders  are  bulked 
up,  making  the  rest  of  his  frame  look 
small.  No  "bonneroos"  this  time— just 
prison-issue  blues,  short  sleeves  for  the 
coming  summer. 


shows  on  television,  without  it  being  a 
group  decision,"  says  Downey. 

Not  long  before  this  visit,  the  National 
Enquirer  published  a  story  based  on  an 
interview  with  a  recently  released  inmate, 
Reginald  Harris.  Harris  told  the  super- 
market tabloid  that  members  of  a  Mexi- 
can gang  tried  to  stab  Downey  and  that 
Downey  angered  a  Native  American  in- 
mate known  as  Water  Buffalo  by  "sa- 
shaying around  without  any  clothes  on." 
Water  Buffalo  choked  Downey  until  he 
almost  passed  out,  the  tabloid  reported. 

Downey  denied  it:  "I'm  not  going  to 
respond  to  any  of  the  allegations  with  any- 
thing but  'No  comment,'  because  either 
way  it  could  fuck  up  my  situation. . . . 

"These  guys  in  jail  don't  know  anything 
but  what  they  see  on  television,  so  they 
make  up  a  story  for  the  press  that  is  a  little 
bit  Jerry  Springer,  a  little  bit  Who  Wants  to 


ople— trying  to  look  in  their  eyes  and      coming  summer.  bit  Jerry  Springer,  a  little  bit  Who  War 

ov/ney  don't  need  nobody  watching  his  back,"  says  cellmate  Figueroa  Slim. 

r\op  if  they're  telling  the  truth    I  see  the  T  ask  him  what  has  chaneed  in  the  two       Be  a  Millionaire,  and  a  dash  of  Blu 


dge  if  they're  telling  the  truth.  I  see  the 
tor  and  the  heart  and  he's  not  trying  to 
illshit  anyone."  As  for  the  effect  of  pris- 
i  life  on  the  inmate:  "Robert's  charisma 

ows  him  to  be  very  much  liked,"  Boyd 
ys.  "Robert  is  not  someone  who  cowers 

all.  Robert  walks  like  a  man  and  I'm 
oud  of  him." 

Downey  describes  the  drug  program  as 
bit  like  a  Scared  Straight  television  pro- 
am,  with  oversize  inmates  shouting  in 
s  face,  "What's  wrong  with  you,  Downey? 
<u  had  everything!  And  you  blew  it,  man!" 

But  the  real  deterrent  for  inmates  here 
the  random  drug  testing  that  the  prison 
'ersees.  "A  guy's  number  can  come  up 
/e  times  a  week,"  says  Vitka  Eisen,  di- 
ctor  of  Walden  House.  "If  an  inmate 
>mes  up  with  a  dirty  urine  test,  that's 
msidered  a  drug  possession  and  poten- 
dly  can  lead  to  another  criminal  charge 
id  more  time." 

A  prison  spokesman  says  that  Downey 

"cooperating  with  the  program  and  do- 
g  fine."  Downey,  for  his  part,  says  he 
ishes  he  were  tested  on  a  daily  basis- 
ill  the  time,"  he  says,  "because  I  don't 
ant  there  to  be  any  discrepancy.  I  don't 
ant  there  to  be  an  open  door." 

His  friend  Richman  points  out  that 
owney  is  capable  of  going  through  long 
retches  of  remaining  "clean."  He's  gone  as 
ng  as  18  months.  "But  when  something 
ane-crushing  happens  to  him,"  says 
ichman,  "Robert  falls  back  into  it." 

"He  said  that  he  hasn't  used  in  pris- 
i,"  says  Sean  Penn.  "I  choose  to  believe 
m— although  I  admit  I've  been  fooled 
:fore." 

I  ask  him  if  he's  using,  or  has  used, 
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I  ask  him  what  has  changed  in  the  two 
months  since  I've  seen  him. 

"Nothing  has  changed,"  he  says  in  an 
angry  tone.  "Why  should  it  have?  I'm  just 
sinking  deeper  into  my  depression  ses- 
sions. Sometimes  I'm  just  dead,  living  in  a 
fucking  warehouse.  I'm  ready  to  get  out." 

He  declines  being  photographed,  saying, 
"I  just  look  like  shit— you've  got  what  you 
need,  don't  you?" 

He  says  he's  done  with  kitchen  duty, 
and  he's  happy  about  that.  A  high-school 
dropout,  he  has  finally  earned  his  Gen- 
eral Equivalency  Diploma,  and  received 
the  highest  pre-G.E.D.  grade  of  anyone 
ever  in  this  facility— a  dubious  feat,  he 
concedes,  chuckling  about  how  the 
"class"  was  like  the  Sweat  Hogs  in  Wel- 
come Back,  Kolter.  "It's  supposed  to  be 
one  cellie  in  the  bathroom  at  a  time,  but 
there  was  always  like  15  of  them,  like 
the  whole  class,  doing  whatever  they 
do  in  there.  I'd  be  a  better  poster  boy 
for  getting  your  G.E.D.  than  for  kicking 
drugs,"  he  says,  smoking  a  cigarette  in 
the  visitors'  yard,  which  is  a  lurid  spring- 
green  oasis  in  the  otherwise  bleak  sur- 
roundings. 

He  hopes  to  be  moved  to  another 
prison.  He'd  like  his  new  temporary  home 
to  be  the  California  Men's  Colony  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  a  half-hour  from  this  place, 
but  closer  to  the  breezes  of  the  Monterey 
coast.  That's  where  Marlon  Brando's  son 
Christian  did  five  years  on  a  manslaughter 
charge  for  killing  the  lover  of  his  sister, 
Cheyenne.  "It's  even  tighter  security,  but  it 
would  mean  getting  out  of  a  group  dorm 
and  sharing  a  cell  with  only  one  other  in- 
mate. I'd  actually  be  able  to  pick  my  own 


Be  a  Millionaire,  and  a  dash  of  Blueboy 
magazine  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  It's 
a  'Hey,  I  can  top  that'  kind  of  mentality." 

Concerning  the  Water  Buffalo  incident 
specifically,  he  says,  "They  can  say  that  I 
was  wearing  a  skirt,  or  that  'that  faggot 
actor  was  going  down  with  the  Water  Buf- 
falo,' but  I'm  not  going  to  comment."  The 
Enquirer  also  reported  that  he  has  been 
having  difficulties  with  a  jealous  "pre-op 
transsexual"  inmate.  Downey  denied  that 
part  of  the  story,  too,  saying:  "If  anyone 
asked  one  of  the  bitches  on  the  yard, 
they'd  say,  'Well,  we'd  like  to  do  him,  but 
it  hasn't  happened.'" 

I  ask  him,  then,  what's  the  worst  thing 
that  has  happened  to  him  in  prison.  "I 
would  never  tell  you  the  worst  things  that 
have  happened  to  me,"  he  says. 

We  go  out  into  the  visitors'  yard  for 
cigarettes.  I  give  him  a  Marlboro 
Medium  and  we  stand  there  smok- 
ing and  talking  among  the  inmates  and  their 
wives,  girlfriends,  and  children.  From  time 
to  time  a  Latina  girl,  about  18  years  old, 
looks  over  at  Downey.  Finally,  she  leaves 
the  inmate  she's  visiting  and  comes  over. 

"Are  you  who  I  think  you  are?"  she 
says  shyly. 

"I  don't  know,"  Downey  says.  "Who 
am  I?" 

"That  actor?"  she  says. 

"Which  actor?" 

The  girl  smiles  just  slightly,  apparently 
realizing  he's  not  going  to  give  her  a  real 
answer.  Soon  the  guard  announces  that 
cigarette  time  is  over,  and  Robert  Dow- 
ney Jr.  goes  back  inside  with  the  other 
prisoners.  □ 
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_     n't  schoolyard,  c 

and  bronie  statu* 

founder  King  Hen 


Tomas  Stoel  von  Holstein 


Eton's  annual 

"Fourth  of  June"  spotlights 

Prince  William  s  peers 

ton,  an  all-boys  school  founded  by  King  Henry  VI 
in  1440,  lias  not  produced  a  future  monarch  until 
now,  with  Prince  William's  graduation  this  sum- 
mer. At  the  school's  annual  "Fourth  of  June"  cel- 
ebration, the  boys  spent  the  day  lailgating,  playing 
cricket,  drinking,  and  "snogging"  girls  in  the  bushes.  In  his 
five  years  at  Eton,  Prince  William  introduced  paparazzi 
and  royal  entourages  to  the  school's  routine  of  scholarship 
and  old-boy  networking. 

While  nearly  half  of  Britain's  prime  ministers  attended 
Eton,  the  school  is  considered  the  very  soul  of  egalilari- 
anism  by  Buckingham  Palace  standards.  Here,  the  sons  of 
haughty  aristocrats  mix  with  the  sons  of  commoners— just 
the  environment  Diana  had  in  mind  for  her  sons.  Her  influ- 
ence over  England's  future  may  prove  more  than  just  genet- 
ic. If  Camilla  and  Charles's  enduring  romance  has  shown 
anything,  it's  that  a  prince's  early  relationships  are  for  life. 
As  we  enter  the  Age  of  William,  his  rakish  schoolmates 
seem  poised  to  take  their  place  in  the  new  world  order. 

-  KRISHNA  STKWART 
PHOTOGRAPHS     by     HARRY     BENSON 
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Returning  to  campus  by 
way  of  Judy's  Passage. 
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Alex  Brueton  and 
->v     William  van  Bergan 
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Eton  cricketers 

outside  the  school's 

Upper  Club. 


Britain's  newest  batch 
of  bright  young  things. 
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Beacon  and 
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MODERN 

ELIXIRS 


Makes  changing  your  hair  as  easy  as  changing  your  mind 

Feeling  sleek,  smooth  and  refined?  Or  in  the  mood  for  volume  and  body?  The  secret  lies  in  this 
breakthrough  process  of  Activated  Botanicals  .  Treat  your  hair  from  the  inside  out. 


JOHN  PRUL  MITCHELL  SYSTEMS. 

Only  available  in  fine  salons. 
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OCCUPATION:  Actor.  AGE:  25.  PROVENANCE: 

New  Haven.  Connecticut.  ASTROLOGICAL 

DISPOSITION:  "I'm  a  Taurus  with  Scorpio  risigg 

and  a  Gemini  moon,  which  makes  for  a  real 

mess."  EARNED  HIS  INDIE  CRED  WITH:  /  Shot 

Andy  Warhol,  High  Art.  and  Great  Expectations. 

VES  HIS  DREAM  IN:  Cherry  Falls,  a  twisted  high- 

I     school  murder  mystery  from  Romper  Stamper 

I  director  Geoffrey* Wright,  "I  was  raised  on  My 

•■"'y  Valentine,  Terror  Train.  The  Fo"  ' 

ere  was  an  opportunity  to  wc 

ic,  I  went  nuts."  IN  L.A.,  YOU  MUST  HAVE 

A  PRETTY  SWEET  SET  OF  WHEELS:  "A  1)«X5 

Chrysler  LcBaron,  'Cathy.'  Wc  talk.  Wc  have 

agreements  like.  You  just  get  me  to  this 

appointment,  and  then  Til  call  AAA  and  we'll  get 

you  what  you  need."  FINALLY,  SOMETHING 

POSITIVE  ABOUT  CANADA:  "I  smoke  Export  A 

gold  box. . . .  Canadian  ciga^yg^  are  great 

:e^ey/re  shorts,  so  you  can  smoke  twice  as 

many  between  takes."     siohiian  m<  devitt 
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VANITIES 


t  1998's  Golden  Globes  ceremony,  winner  Chris- 
tine Lahti  was  still  in  the  ladies'  room  getting  ready  for  her 
close-up  when  her  name  was  announced.  It's  moments 
like  this  that  filmmaker  and  artist  Maxi 
s  for.  Over  the  course  of  20 
hen  has  been  snappir" 
not-so-famous  women 


piiiiipii  ly,  uu  utility,  ui  pu  uuuij 

sanctuary  to  which  ladies,  N 

-fashion,  adjourn  in  pairs.  Loo-as- 

nts  many  a  challenge:  actresses  es- 

>y  bodyguards,  shooting  outward  through  stall- 

oor  slats,  being  thrown  out.  But  the  potential  quarry 

remains  irresistible.  "Everyone,"  Cohen  says,  "has  to  go 

to  the  bathroom  sometime."  —  RIZA  CRUZ 


i 
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SPEED 

DIAL 
LUKE 

JOHNSON 


don't  take  it  out  in  the  evenings."  Luke  Johnson.  British 
entrepreneur  and  restaurateur,  is  talking  about  his  Motorola 
Timeport  mobile,  and  his  horror  of  rushing  out  of 
restaurants  to  answer  calls.  "The  Japanese  have  got  clever 
devices  which  send  out  a  signal  stopping  your  mobile  from 
working  when  you're  in  their  building." 

Johnson,  38,  has  moved  fast  since 
taking  over  Pizza  Express  in  1993,  the 
popular  and  ubiquitous  chain  that  made 
him  a  millionaire  and  a  player  on  the 
British  restaurant  scene.  A  recent 
acquisition  is  the  moules-biere-frites  Belgo 
group,  which  made  the  transatlantic  leap 
last  year  with  a  branch  in  New  York's  East 
Village  and  opened  the  Belgian-beer 
paradise  Bierodrome  in  two  locations  in  Britain  earlier  this  year. 
Chicer  additions  to  his  restaurant  portfolio  include  the  infamous  Ivy 
(No.  1  on  his  speed  dial),  alongside  its  glamorous  sister  Le  Caprice, 
both  of  which  can  claim  the  most  fought-over  tables  in  London.  He 
has  since  acquired  more  interests  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  including 
American  Park  at  the  Battery  and  Lundy  Bros,  in  Brooklyn.  Good 
thing  his  mobile  functions  in  New  York. 

Johnson,  who  lives  in  London's  Little  Venice,  considers  himself 
to  be  a  "serious"  mobile  user.  "I  much  prefer  to  speak  to  someone," 
he  says.  "The  E-mail  and  the  fax  avoid  human  contact.  I  prefer 
dialogue  to  monologue."  No.  5  is  close  friend  David  Ross,  billionaire 
boss  and  co-founder  of  UK-based  Carphone  Warehouse.  The 
Cobden  Club  (No.  4),  Notting  Hill's  answer  to  the  Groucho  Club,  is 
a  "trendy  club  for  showbiz,  fashion,  music  types"  he  founded,  where 
"Stella  McCartney  goes  to  watch  football."  Johnson  himself  doesn't 
have  much  time  to  enjoy  his  own  establishments.  "I  get  less  bored 
than  I  used  to,  less  fidgety,"  he  says,  although  even  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  work.  Johnson's  "hobby"  is  writing  a  weekly  business  column  for 
Neil  Bennett  (No.  6),  city  editor  of  Tlw  Sunday  Telegraph. 

He  can  get  a  table  anywhere  in  London,  but  Johnson  is  a  devoted 
regular  elsewhere.  "I  call  my  parents  [No.  2]  twice  a  week.  Mum's  a 
phoneaholic,"  he  says.  (His  father  is  historian-journalist  Paul  Johnson.) 
"I  go  round  for  supper  most  Sunday  evenings."  — tamasin  day-lewis 


Rainbow  Room, 
New  York  City,  1978. 


Sigourney  Weaver  and 
Renee  Zellweger  at  the 
2000  Golden  Globe  Awards. 


At  this  year's  Golden  Globes. 


Odeon,  New  York  City,  1981. 
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tducing  Expedia  Special  Rates.'  Through  direct  negotiations  with  our  hotel  partners,  we  offer  you  exclusive  prices  on  top 
ity  hotels  that  beat  standard  rates  by  up  to  70%.  Plus  you'll  get  all  the  other  insights  you  need  so  you  don't  just  book  a  trip, 
book  the  right  trip.  Book  the  perfect  flight.  Reserve  the  right  car.  Easy  and  secure  transactions,  all  at  the  right  price.  Backed 
>ur  24-hour  customer  support. 


\^  Expedia.com 


Don't  just  travel.  Travel  Right. 


an  also  find  us  under  Travel  on  ms/T 


VANITIES 


GEORGE 

AYNE 


Lil'  Kim  has  proved  herself  more  than  equal  to  the 
strutting  peacocks  of  the  male  hip-hop  scene.  And, 
like  some  of  her  male  counterparts,  she  is  fiercely 
competitive  with  her  rivals,  especially  Foxy  Brown 
and  Faith  Evans.  With  a  new  album,  Notorious  KIM,  in 
stores,  she  talks  to  our  ghetto-fabulous  columnist  about 
sleepwear,  her  MAC  cosmetics  campaign,  and,  we're 
quite  sure,  Olympic  diving  events. 

George  Wayne:  How  old  is  Lil'  Kim  right  now?    t 
Lil'  Kim:  In  my  early,  early  20s. 
G.W.  When  did  you  have  your  breasts  en- 
larged, and  why'.'  W''' 
L.K.  I  really  don't  want  to  talk  about  that. 
G.W.  Why  not?  You  have  spoken  about  it  before.    M\\ 
L.K.  I've  talked  about  it  so  many  times,  and    t 
there  are  so  many  people  in  the  industry 
who  have  them,  and  no  one  talks  about  it.     • 
G.W.  It  must  have  been  a  painful  process.       tv 
L.K.  Yeah.                                                M 
G.W.  Do  you  suffer  from  mood     ,   \ 
swings? 

L.K.  Yeah,  I  think  we  all  have      St" 
mood  swings.  We  go  through     ■£■ 
so  much,  especially  celebrities.  I 
wouldn't  call  it  mood  swings,  but     ^H 
there  are  certain  times  when  I  am       >v 
depressed. 

G.W.  You  love  to  dress  up,  Lil'  Kim.  Why- 
does  it  take  you  hours  to  get  ready  to  go  any- 
where? 

L.K.  Well,  as  you  can  see,  it  is  a  process  to 
have  this  image. 

G.W.  You  create  drama  with  your  wardrobe. 
Which  designers  are  you  favoring  these  days? 
L.K.  I  have  a  little  of  everybody,  from  Ice- 
berg to  Versace.  So  I  can't  really  say— I  wear 
them  all. 

G.W.  To  paraphrase  the  legendary  fashion  ed- 
itor Diana  Vreeland,  "A  little  vulgarity  brings 
spice  to  life."  Would  you  agree? 
L.K.  Yeah,  I  can  say  that.  It  depends  on  how 
you  do  it,  too.  As  long  as  you're  doing  what 
you  want  to  do,  and  you  ain't  bothering 
anybody. 

G.W.  Have  you  ever  gone  muff-diving? 
L.K.  What  diving? 
G.W.  Muff. 

L.K.  I  don't  know  what  that  is. 
G.W.  But  you  do  know  about  blackberry  mo- 
lasses? 
L.K.  Yeah. 

G.W.  Can  you  give  me  a  definition  as  to  what 
that  means? 

L.K.  Explain  to  me  what  you  are  talking  about. 
G.W.  You  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  by  "black- 
berry molasses"  and  I  will  explain  muff-diving. 


Big  time  for  Lil'  Kim 


L.K.  If  you  can  explain  what  muff-diving  is,  I  can  answer  your| 

question  right  away. 

G.W.  Have  you  ever  had  oral  sex  with  another  woman? 

L.K.  No. 

G.W.  That's  what  muff-diving  is. 

L.K.  If  someone  wants  to  go  muff-diving,  that's  up  to  | 
^^     them    nothing  wrong  with  it. 

G.W.  Sex  is  an  integral  part  of  your  gig.  Let's  talk 
about  the  MAC  campaign,  Viva  Glam  HI,  which  is  \ 
a  monumental  statement  for  you  and  Mary  J.  Blige. 
Is  she  one  of  your  closest  friends? 
L.K.  Yeah,  she  was  definitely  a  woman  whom  be- 1 
fore  I  got  into  the  game  I  looked  up  to,  and  was 
inspired  by  everything  she  did.  When  I  looked  at 
ler,  I  saw  a  lot  of  things  in  her  that  I  saw  in  myself. 
And  to  actually  meet  her  so  early  in  the  game  was 
a  blessing. 
G.W.  What  does  it  mean  to  you,  being  part  of  this 
campaign?  You  follow  the  queenious  drag  queen 
RuPaul,  whom  some  people  say  you  look  like. 
L.K.  I  don't  feel  like  I  look  anything  like  him, 
even  though  he  is  a  beautiful  person.  To  be  a 
part  of  MAC  is  an  honor.  I  was  doing  some- 
thing for  a  good  cause. 
I      G.W.  Why  do  you  ccdl  rapper  Foxy  Brown  evil? 
L.K.  I  don't  feel  like  talking  about  her  right 
L      now,  either.  I  am  a  very  spiritual  person,  so 
if  I  feel  somebody  is  evil,  you  can  only 
imagine  why  I  said  it. 

G.W.  When  do  you  think  you  will  come  to 

the  point  where  you  could  talk  about  Faith 

[Evans],  and  the  fact  that  she  took  your  man 

from  you? 

L.K.  I've  moved  on  from  her,  that  time,  and  that 

period. 

G.W.  Do  you  have  a  sex  life? 

L.K.  I  can  honestly  say  I  haven't  had  sex  in  three 

months,  because  I've  been  working  a  lot.  But 

when  it's  time,  there  are  partners  that  I  have 

known  for  a  while,  and  I  will  go  back  to  them. 

G.W.  This  infamous  journo  wants  to  know: 

do  you  sleep  in  a  thong,  in  a  nightgown,  or  in 

the  raw? 

L.K.  Sometimes  I  sleep  in  a  thong,  T-shirt, 
and  sweatpants;  sometimes  I  sleep  in  a  "wife- 
beater."  Sometimes  I  sleep  in  no  clothes. 
G.W.  What  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  cre- 
ative process  this  time  around? 
L.K.  It's  always  hard  when  you  have  to 
,        top  something  that  may  be  untoppable. 
Hard  Core  is  an  album  that's  going  to 
go  down  in  history.  It  made  history, 
and  everyone  is  going  to  remember  it. 
Everyone  loved  it- 
it  sold  two  million 
copies.  It's  hard  to  come 
over  that. 
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Set  Closer  to  Your  Favorite  Stars. 
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|NNER!  1999  ACADEMY  AWARD 

It  Supporting  Actress  •  Angelina  Jolie 


WINONA  RYDER  ANGELINA  JOLIE 


V         * 


Meg  Ryan  Diane  Keaton  Lisa  Kudrow  ami  Walter  Matthau 

Hanging  Up 


1999  Academy  Award'  Nominations! 

BEST  ACTOR.  Scan  Penn  •  BEST  SUPPORTING  ACTRESS.  Samantha 


Every 
family 
has  a  few 
hong-ups. 

"Hangiiig  Up' 
Sparkles!" 


sweet., 
lowdown 
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Makes  a 

comedy  sta 

Sean  Penn  that  will  surprise 

even  his  most  ardent  fans." 


ANTHONY  UPAGIIA 

SAMANTHA  MORTON 

SEAN  PENN 

UMATHURMAN 

written  and  directed  by 


Rent  Them  Tonight! 

Choose  from  Winona  Ryder,  Angelina  Jolie,  Meg  Ryan, 

Diane  Keaton,  Lisa  Kudrow  and  Sean  Penn. 


Available  now  on  video  and  £2S,  at  a  video  store  near  you! 


Columbia  Pictures  Industries,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved 

Columbia  Pictures  Industries,  Inc  All  Rights  Reserved 

Sweetland  Films,  B.V.  and  Magnolio  Productions,  Inc  All  Rights  Reserved 
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EMILY  WOODS 

co-founder  and  chairman,  J.  Crew 

The  Chess  Garden, 

by  Brooks  Hansen  (Riverhead). 

"One  of  my  all-time  favorites.  A  unique 

and  memorable  adventure!" 


BRINI  MAXWELL 

public-  access  -cable-  TV  host, 
The  Brini  Maxwell  Show 

The  Love  Machine, 

by  Jacqueline  Susann  (Grove). 

"Jacqueline  Susann's  novel  of 

sin,  success,  and  failure  in  the 

world  of  60s  television  has 

many  lessons  for  a  girl 

following  the  same  path." 
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JOHN  GUARE 

playwright 

The  Human  Stain, 

by  Philip  Roth 
(Houghton  Mifflin). 
"I  think  it's  amazing  that 
he  has  produced  American 
Pastoral,  I  Married  a 
Communist,  and  now  this  in 
the  last  four  years.  An 
astonishing  achievement." 


Scavenger  Hunt! 

Ili<j,h  and  low  will)  Hollywood  tumnilcrs 


Scavengers,  from  left: 
John  C.  Reilly,  P.  T.  Anderson, 
Fiona  Apple,  Heather 
Graham,  Rip  Taylor,  Eddie 
Melcka,  Dawn  Wells. 


T 

his  isn't  your  kid's  scavenger 

I  hunt.  "It  was  just  this  thing  I  did 
for  my  birthday,  and  now  it's  grown 
into  a  monster,"  says  Todd  Graff,  40, 
the  actor  (The  Abyss)  turned  screen- 
writer (Used  People)  who  has  transformed  a  common  childhood 
pastime  into  a  surreal,  madcap  escapade  through  Los  Angeles. 
This  being  Hollywood,  studio  heads  are  duking  it  out  with  ac- 
tresses and  directors  alike;  treasure  hunters  have  included  Heather 
Graham,  Paul  Thomas  Anderson,  Fiona  Apple,  John  C.  Reilly, 
and  Stacy  Sher  (co-president  of  Jersey  Films). 

Scavenger-hunt  parties  aren't  new  (Suzanne  and  Jennifer  Todd 
hosted  one  as  a  joint  bachelorette  party  for  Susanna  Hoffs  and 
Robin  Ruzan),  but  invitations  to  Graff's  are  hot  tickets.  For  the 
past  five  years,  he  has  staged  elaborate  hunts  to  celebrate  his 
birthday  in  October.  Eight  teams  of  four  people  each  receive  four 
identical  clues,  which  direct  them  all  over  the  city— from  the  Tom- 
cat porno  theater  on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  to  a  heliport  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  (time  limit  is  eight  hours).  "Each  team  gets 
a  rhymed  quatrain  that  I  write,"  Graff  says.  "They  have  to  crack 
the  clue  and  complete  an  extraordinary  task  in  order  to  collect 
the  next  clue  and  so  on."  One  year,  teams  were  led  to  a  bowling 
alley  in  East  L.A.,  where  they  had  to  beat  an  opposing  team  con- 
sisting of  Dawn  Wells  ("Mary  Ann"  from  Gilligciris  Island),  Eddie 
Mekka  ("Carmine"  from  Laverne  and  Shirley),  and  Rip  Taylor. 

Graff  spends  a  month  planning  his  annual  hunt,  though  no 
arrangements  are  made  with  any  of  the  venues.  "Most  of  the  fun 
is  the  guerrilla  warfare— you  don't  want  anyone  in  on  anything 
ever,  because  it's  all  about  how  you  deal  with  obstacles  that  pop 
up.  The  only  rules  are  that  there  are  no  rules."  And  people  do 
anything  to  win.  Last  year  one  group  went  as  far  as  calling  911 
and  reporting  an  opposing  team's  car  stolen.  They  were  pulled 
over  and  lost  time  while  proving  the  car  was  indeed  theirs. 
"Miraculously,  nobody  has  ever  been  hurt.  It's  insane,  people  get 
so  competitive."  The  prize  at  the  end  of  the  night? 

"Bragging  rights,"  says  Graff.  A  much-coveted  treasure  in 
this  town.  — krista  smith 
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Fashion's  cool  new  designers 

arc  just  starting  to  get  noticed 

Perhaps  the  last  lew  years  of  material  ex- 
travagance John  Galliano's  Orient  Ex- 
press! Tom  Ford's  Bond  girls!— have  left  every- 
one partied  out.  Or  maybe  it  has  to  do  with 
all  those  empty  0's  in  the  year  2000.  What- 
ever it  is,  fashion's  coolest  crew-of-new  is 
high-minded,  intellectual.  They're  fill- 
ing those  0's  with  thought. 

So  who  are  these  Sartres  of  the 
seam?  Ladies  first.  Half-Belgian,  half- 
Portuguese,  26-year-old  Veronique  Bran- 
quinho  graduated  from  Antwerp's  Roy- 
al Academy  with  a  final  presentation 
titled  "The  Decadence  of  Etiquette," 
which  sounds  more  like  performance 
art  than  fashion.  Inspired  by  movies 
such  as  Heavenly  Creatures  and  Twin 
Peaks,  Branquinho  fixes  on  that  mo- 
ment when  black  holes  start  appearing 
in  teen  dreams.  Her  schoolgirl  pleats- 
mathematical,  implacable— suggest  spi- 
raling  staircases  in  Goth  towers. 
Dutch  designers  Viktor  &  Rolf  are 
the  Siegfried  and  Roy  of  couture,  only  with-      «■ 
out  the  white  tigers.  They  too  have  put  arty  titles 
on  their  collections  (such  as  "The  Appearance 
of  the  Void"),  and  they  produced— and  sold— a 
"virtual"  perfume  (there  was  nothing  in  the  bot- 
tle). The  actual  clothes,  however,  the  silhouettes, 
are  amazing,  balancing  on  a  fine  line  between 
exquisite  simplicity  and  cartoonish  abandon. 
With  Viktor  &  Rolf  it's  nothing  or  everything. 
Now  29,  Hussein  Chalayan,  a  Cypriot  Turk, 
has  had  a  cult  following  since  his  graduation 
in  1993  from  Central  Saint  Martins  College  of 
Art.  Speaking  of  his  most  recent  collection  un- 
der his  own  name  (he  also  designs  one  for  TSE 
New  York),  he  told  Vogue  his  idea  was  to  "repre- 
sent the  invisible  through  form."  For  Chalayan, 
the  invisible  is  History,  Gravity,  Mutability— all  of 
which  we  see  in  his  exploration  of  ethnic  silhou- 
ettes, in  details  so  weighted  they  become  shapes, 
so  evolved  they  become  objects. 

As  for  the  Spanish-bora,  self-taught,  34-year-old 
Miguel  Adrover,  he's  the  star  of  the  moment,  hav- 
ing received  ecstatic  press— and  the  C.F.D.A.'s  Per- 
ry Ellis  Award  for  Women's  Wear— for  clothes  that 
fall  somewhere  between  semiotics  and  home  sew- 
ing. His  latest  collection  included  an  Edwardian 
day  coat  in  cotton  ticking  taken  from  the  mattress 
of  a  neighbor,  the  late  Quentin  Crisp.  Beautiful 
and  sad,  inventive  and  stained— what  was  the  coat 
saying  about  values,  about  labels,  about  life?  What 
does  it  all  mean?  This  is  the  little  question  these 
designers  are  trying  on  for  size.     — laura  Jacobs 
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Below.  Veronique 
Branquinho; 
inset,  Branquinho's 
fall  2000  show. 
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WHITE  KNIGHT 

Heath  Ledger  on  location  in 

Prague  for  A  Knight's  Talc, 

May  28,  2000.  "When  Heath 

smiles,  it's  Errol  Flynn."  savs 

director  Brian  Helgeland. 

"Once  every  50  years  a  guy 

like  that  comes  along." 


CHISELED  FEATURES 


Ledger  at  an  art  academy 
in  Prague.  "Because  I  D.J.  in  L.A., 
I've  seen  a  lot  of  'actory'  types," 
says  Shannyn  Sossamon,  Ledger's 
love  interest  in  A  Knight's  Tale. 
"Heath  is  not  actory."  ' 
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screen's  latest 


Australian,  Heath  Ledger,  his  head  hidden 
beneath  a  medieval  knight's  helmet  and  vi- 
sor, his  body  bolted  into  plate  armor,  sits 
atop  his  steed  in  the  blistering  sun  here  on 
the  back  lot  of  Barrandov  Studios  in  the 
hills  above  Prague.  Barrandov  was  built  by 
the  family  of  Czech  president  Vaclav  Havel 
in  the  1930s,  and  its  sad  and  illustrious  his- 
tory includes  its  utilization  by  German 
propagandist  director  Leni  Riefenstahl  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Today  it  is  often  rented 
by  American  producers,  enticed  here  as 
much  for  budgetary  concerns  as  aesthetic 
ones.  A  Knight's  Tale,  budgeted  at  around 
$45  million,  would  have  cost  Columbia 
Pictures  twice  that  if  it  had  been  made  on 
a  lot  in  Hollywood. 

Ledger  is  no  cut-rate  talent,  however, 
having  crossed  over  into  the  million-dollar- 
per-film  category.  "He's  the  real  thing,"  says 
Amy  Pascal,  chairman  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures. Bowled  over  by  the  dailies  she  saw 
of  his  performance  as  Mel  Gibson's  son 
in  TJie  Patriot,  she  gambled  that  audiences 
would  be  clamoring  to  see  more  of  the  21- 
year-old  swashbuckler,  and  signed  off  on 
him  for  the  starring  role  in  A  Knight's  Tale 
suggested  by  one  of  the  stories  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales- over  many  bigger  names 
who  were  campaigning  for  the  part.  Brian 
Helgeland,  who  won  a  screenwriting  Oscar 
along  with  Curtis  Hanson  for  LA.  Con- 
fidential, is  A  Knight's  Tale'?,  writer  and 
director.  "When  Heath  smiles,  it's  Errol 
Flynn,"  says  Helgeland,  summing  up  much 
of  newcomer  Ledger's  old-fashioned  ap- 
peal. "Once  every  50  years  a  guy  like  that 
comes  along.  For  his  age.  Heath  has  ;m 
incredible  manliness  about  him."  Indeed, 
few,  if  any,  of  the  latest  batch  of  dollish  bad- 
boy  idols  can  match  Ledger's  effortless 
ability  to  convey  masculine  case  on-screen. 

Inside  the  set's  elaborate  jousting  are- 
na—which is  the  size  of  two  football  fields 
Ledger  lakes  a  practice  run  on  his  mount. 
Thundering  toward  his  opponent,  with 
clouds  of  dirt  swirling  about  the  horse's 
flanks,  he  handles  the  2,000-pound  animal 
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with  the  expertise  he  developed  on  the  set 
of  The  Patriot,  which  called  for  him  to  ride 
alongside  <  libson  while  at  the  same  time 
shooting  i  Revolutionary  War  rifle  with  his- 
torical authenticity.  "Sounds  like  he's  getting 
oven  more  . , ,  antiquidated,"  says  Kentucky 
gun-maker  Frank  House,  who  built  the 
long  rifles  for  ///<■  Patriot  and  coached  the 
cast  on  how  to  use  them.  "Heath  wasn't  no 
dandy,  sissy  actor.  There  wasn't  none  of  that 
spoiled-brat  skill".  He  was  very  intense  and 
serious.  Very  studious.  Very  . . .  contained." 

Hundreds  of  Czech  extras,  hanging  rapt 
from  the  arena's  rafters,  watch  the  proceed- 
ings below  them.  The  crew  mills  about  set- 
ting up  a  dolly  shot  of  the  joust  as  the  rest 
of  the  cast  kills  time  by  listening  to  music, 
taking  photographs,  or  laughing  at  the  latest 
dirty  joke  making  the  rounds.  Mark  Addy, 
the  sweet,  plump  stripper  in  Tlie  Full  Mon- 
ty, who  portrays  one  of  Ledger's  varlets  in 
the  film,  and  fellow  Brit  Rufus  Sewell,  the 
film's  villain,  compare  notes  regarding  their 
favorite  Prague  restaurants.  Sewell  has  been 
on  location  for  seven  weeks  now  but  has  yet 
to  film  a  scene,  'it's  one  of  the  finest  expe- 
riences of  not  working  with  an  actor  I've 
ever  had,"  he  says  when  I  ask  him  about 
the  young  leading  man.  "Pseud  alert  here," 
he  then  warns,  alluding  to  "The  Pseuds 
Corner"  in  Private  Eye,  where  the  satirical 
English  fortnightly  collects  fatuous  com- 
ments, "but  the  camera  just  relaxes  on 
him.  When  the  camera  hits  certain  people, 
you  can  feel  it  sort  of  go,  'Ah,  that's  O.K. 
We're  in  good  hands  here.'  Not  many  peo- 
ple have  that.  It  makes  a  star." 

"You  can  tell  this  is  not  Heath's  life," 
says  Shannyn  Sossamon,  Ledger's  love  in- 
terest in  the  film.  It  is  certainly  not  hers. 
Never  having  acted  before,  she  was  discov- 
ered spinning  records  at  Gwyneth  Paltrow's 
last  birthday  party.  "Because  I  D.J.  in 
L.A.,  I've  seen  a  lot  of  'actory'  types,"  says 
the  exotically  beautiful  hoyden,  whose  first 
purchase  in  Prague,  after  having  saved  up 
her  per-diem  money,  was  a  new  turntable. 
"Heath  is  not  actory." 

"I've  never  met  an  actor  who  is  actory," 
counters  Paul  Bettany,  putting  down  a  copy 
of  Martin  Amis's  Experience.  Bettany,  who 
plays  a  comically  eloquent  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer in  the  movie,  just  finished  portraying 
a  serial  killer  in  the  film  adaptation  of 
Amis's  Dead  Babies.  "That's  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  an  apocryphal  concept.  I  mean, 
I've  met  actors  who  are  wankers,  but  I've 
met  accountants  who  are  wankers,  too.  I 
do  agree,  though,  that  Heath  is  a  joy  to 
be  around. . . .  [His  relaxation]  comes  with 
being  given  an  enormous  amount  of  con- 
fidence at  a  young  age.  There's  a  certain 
grace  in  being  given  a  lot  of  pressure. 
You've  got  no  choice  except  to  be  relaxed. 


You  don't  have  to  light  for  anything  when 
so  man)  people  are  putting  thai  much  laith 
in  you.  A  transformation  occurs  that  has  its 
ow ii  volition." 

"Mark,  darling!"  the  fust  assistant  direc- 
tor loudly  trills.  Is  this  a  Icy  attempt  to  get 
Addy  into  place  for  the  upcoming  take? 
Not  at  all.  It  is  code  the  crew  has  cooked 
up  for  "Rolling!,"  since  Ledger's  massive 
horse,  much  more  of  a  moviemaking  veter- 
an than  its  rider,  becomes  too  frisky  when 
it  hears  the  normal  warning. 

The  set  hushes. 

"Action!"  Helgeland  howls. 

The  soundman  is  attempting  to  record 
only  the  hooves  pounding  against  the  are- 
na's floor,  so  the  extras  have  been  instructed 
to  mime  their  enthusiasm,  as  if  they  were  in 
a  Cecil  B.  DeMille  pre-talkie  extravaganza. 
Ledger's  jousting  lance  breaks  against  his 
opponent's  breastplate  right  on  cue.  The 
extras  erupt  with  silent  fervor.  "Aaaannnd 
. . .  cut!"  shouts  Helgeland.  Ledger  trots  his 
horse  over  to  the  playback  monitor  and 
pries  the  helmet  from  his  head.  Holly- 
wood's newest  visage  is  revealed,  gleaming 
with  sweat  in  the  late-afternoon  light.  Over- 
hearing Addy  and  Sewell  resume  their  epi- 
curean discussion,  Ledger  bums  a  cigarette 
and  offers  a  recommendation  of  his  own. 
"And  beer  here  is  20  cents  a  pint,"  he  says. 

He  dismounts  and  clangs  toward  the 
monitor.  He  carefully  studies  his  jousting 
technique.  A  crew  member  with  40  years' 
experience  leans  in  and  whispers,  "I've  seen 
them  come  and  seen  them  go,  and  this 
kid's  got  what  all  the  great  ones  have:  he's 
in  his  own  damn  movie.  It  really  doesn't 
matter  how  elaborate  the  set  is  or  how  tal- 
ented the  other  actors  are— in  every  frame 
the  great  ones  are  always  starring  in  their 
own  private  film.  It's  got  nothing  to  do 
with  being  selfish.  They  just  can't  help  it." 

Ledger,  after  a  quick  final  puff,  mounts 
his  horse  and  reins  it  in  for  one  more 
take.  Before  sliding  his  helmet  back  on  his 
head,  he  spots  Sossamon  in  the  crowd  and 
flashes  her  an  Errol  Flynn. 

"Mark,  darling!" 

He  snaps  his  visor  shut. 

Only  his  eyes  are  visible. 

"Aaaannnd  . . .  action!" 

es,  he's  sexy— not  tradi- 
tionally handsome,  but 
there  is  something  there 
in  those  eyes  of  his. 
They  can  get  incredibly 
compassionate,"  says  di- 
rector Shekhar  Kapur, 
who  furnished  the  third 
bolt  of  lightning  to  strike  Ledger's  nas- 
cent career  when  he  cast  him  as  the  lead 
in  his  long-awaited  continued  on  page  160 
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MXR  ATTRACTION 

"Heath  has  quite  an  effect  on  women."' 

*«     says  Roland  Knimcrich.  who  directed 

The  Patriot.  "F.»cr>"  one  of  (he  women  in 

my  company  csltnc  into  my  office  and 

saW,  Vleu.se  cast  Heath!'* 


After  a  decade  of  vicious  conflict  on  the  African  continent,    ^ 
the  war  in  Sierra  Leone  is  still  shocking  in  its  sheer  atrocity: 
rebel  troops  of  drug-crazed  teenagers  have  hacked 
the  limbs  off  thousands  of  civilians,  including  women  and  babi 
U.N,  peacekeeping  forces  have  been  powerless  to  intervene ^Jji 


SEBASTIAN  JUNGER  gives  us  new  evidence  of  the  cold-blooded 
calculation  that  fuels  the  rebels'  insanity — the  struggle 
for  control  of  the  country's  diamond  mines — including  a  secret 
agreement  between  international  investors  and  ^ 

the  man  who  has  terrorized  a  people 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Kamajors  on  the  front  line 

in  May.  These  tribal  hunters, 

used  by  the  government 

as  a  defense  force,  "terrified 

everybody,  including 

the  people  they  were 

defending." 


The  sin  ni  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  oj 
iron,  (iiul  with  ///(•  point  oj  a  diamond. 

Jeremiah  17:1 
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the  son  of 


an  up-country  diamond  trader,  checked 
over  his  shoulder  and  pulled  a  pack  of 
555-brand  cigarettes  out  of  his  pocket.  He 
opened  the  top  and  shook  two  diamonds 
into  his  palm,  a  25-carat  coffee-colored 
industrial  and  a  3-carat  white  gem.  They 
looked  like  rock  candy.  We  were  at  the 
Cape  Sierra  Hotel,  one  of  the  few  safe 
places  in  Freetown,  and  Josephus  wanted 
to  do  business. 

"How  do  I  know  they're  real?"  I  asked. 

Josephus  picked  up  a  beer  glass  and 
dragged  a  long  scratch  down  the  side  with 
the  white.  Very  few  things  are  hard  enough 
to  scratch  glass,  and  a  diamond  is  one  of 
them.  Josephus  said  that  his  father  was  a 
local  chief  in  Kono  and  had  large  mining 
concessions  there.  Kono,  a  district  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  country,  is  the 
richest  diamond-producing  area  in  Sierra 
Leone  and— not  coincidentally— is  still  under 
rebel  control.  Every  two  weeks,  Josephus 
said,  he  flew  to  Freetown  to  sell  diamonds 
and  returned  with  rice  and  palm  oil  for 
the  miners.  The  miners  were  paid  a  dollar 
a  day,  and  if  they  found  any  stones  they  got 
a  commission. 

I  could  sense  the  bartender  watching 
us.  Josephus  slid  the  stones  back  into  their 
hiding  place  and  said  he  could  get  more  if 
I  was  interested.  I  told  him  I  had  to  think 
about  it.  I  was  in  Sierra  Leone  to  write 
about  the  diamond  trade,  but  being  taken 
for  an  investor  was  virtually  unavoidable. 
No  one  believed  for  a  second  that  my  pho- 
tographer, Teun  Voeten,  and  I  were  just 
journalists;  Sierra  Leone  has  been  run  as 
a  mining  scheme  for  the  last  70  years,  and 
there  was  no  reason  we  should  see  it  any 
differently.  Before  we  arrived,  a  London 
contact  had  set  up  a  meeting  for  us  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Sier- 
ra Leonean  military.  Not  for  an  interview. 
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Above,  outside  Freetown,  a  Kamajor 

fighter  who  believes  his  strings  of 

shells  and  charms  render  him  invincible. 

Right,  teenage  workers  near  Bo 

remove  topsoil,  hoping  the  gravel  they  are 

unearthing  will  bear  diamonds.  Miners  are 

fed  rice  twice  a  day,  paid  a  nominal 

salary,  and  receive  a  third  of  the  diamonds 

they  find.  Below,  a  dealer  in  Ke~ 

displays  three  uncut  diam 
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ARMS  DEALER'S  BEST  FRIEN 


he  from  top  center:  in  Freetown,  family  and 
ends  mourn  Sierra  Leonean  Army  soldier  Huscin  JtWJi, 
killed  in  a  shoot-out  with  Nigerian  peacekeepers  in  Ma\: 
a  mural  in  Freetown  depicts  the  late  rap  artist  Tupac 
Shakur.  a  favorite  of  the  teenage  rebels  who  carried  out 
"  nuary  6,  1999,  attacks;  a  soldier  guards  the 
ice  of  retired  lieutenant  colonel  .lohnnv  Paul  Koroma, 
renegade  army  helped  overthrow  the  government 
in  1997;  Foday  Sankoh.  head  of  the  Revolutionary 
!*H  Front,  gives  a  May  I  press  conference  in 
wn,  with  his  bodyguards  standing  behind  him. 
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They  did  their  work 

with  rusty  machetes  and 

axes. . . .  There  were 

tries  of  hands  being  taken 

awayin  blood- soaked 

rain  bags,  of  hands  being 

hung  in  trees,  of  hands 

being  eaten. 


CASUALTY  OF  WAR 


Three-year-old  Ylcmuna 

Mansarah  in  May  at  a  refugee  eamp 

in  Freetown.  Her  arm  was  cut  off 

by  rebels  in  one  of  the  only  widespread 

uses  of  amputation  in  the 

history  of  warfare. 


which  he  never  would  have  consented  to, 
but  for  a  diamond  deal. 

Of  all  days  for  business,  though,  this  was 
a  bad  one.  Word  had  just  gotten  out  that 
UN  peacekeepers  had  surrounded  Foday 
Sankoh's  house  in  retaliation  for  rebel  at- 
tacks elsewhere  in  the  country.  Sankoh  is 
head  of  the  R.U.F.— the  Revolutionary  Unit- 
ed Front— as  the  rebels  call  themselves,  and 
under  the  UN.-sanctioned  Lome  Peace  Ac- 
cord of  July  1999  he  was  given  a  govern- 
ment position  and  a  compound  outside 
Freetown.  The  day  before,  his  forces  in  the 
field— possibly  without  consulting  him— had 
encircled  a  UN.  disarmament  camp  in  the 
town  of  Makeni  and  demanded  that  the 
Kenyan  peacekeepers  turn  over  10  rebels 
who  had  voluntarily  surrendered  their  wea- 
pons. The  commander  refused,  shooting 
broke  out,  and  seven  UN.  personnel  were 
taken  prisoner.  The  rest  were  still  surround- 
ed. The  last  time  Sankoh  was  arrested, 
the  government  sentenced  him  to  death  in 
1998,  and  the  R.U.F.  overran  Freetown. 

I  told  Josephus  I'd  look  him  up  in 
a  few  days,  and  then  I  paid  the 
tab  and  walked  out  of  the  hotel. 
The  sudden  thick  dusk  of  the 
tropics  had  just  dropped,  and  I 
could  see  garbage  fires  winking  on 
the  hillside  above  town.  I  dodged 
the  crowd  of  hookers  in  front  of 
the  hotel  and  got  into  a  hired  car  and  told 
the  driver  to  take  me  to  Sankoh's  house. 
The  driver  hesitated  and  then  said  he'd 
have  to  double  his  usual  rate.  We  drove  out 
across  Aberdeen  Bridge  and  through  the 
roadside  markets  and  shantytowns  of  Lum- 
ley,  on  the  outskirts.  Sankoh's  compound 
was  on  a  hill  overlooking  town;  it  consisted 
of  an  ugly  yellow  villa  with  a  wall  around  it 
and  a  gutted  concrete  structure  that  served 
as  a  bunker.  We  pulled  up  to  a  flimsy 
checkpoint  in  the  driveway,  and  a  single 
U.N.  peacekeeper  stepped  forward  and 
asked  us  what  we  wanted.  There  were  no 
other  peacekeeping  troops,  no  white-painted 
UN.  vehicles— the  place  was  deserted.  Sud- 
denly a  dozen  young  toughs  in  street  clothes 
came  running  out  of  the  bunker. 

"Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want?"  they 
shouted,  pushing  the  peacekeeper  aside.  I 
explained  that  1  was  a  journalist  and  had 
come  to  talk  to  Sankoh,  but  that  was  clear- 
ly not  the  right  answer.  They  screamed 
that  he  wasn't  in.  and  one  of  them  started 
pounding  on  the  roof  of  the  car. 

"Turn  around."  I  told  the  driver,  "dot 
us  out  of  here." 

The  driver  threw  a  fast  U-turn,  and  we 
raced  back  the  way  we  came  Halfwa) 
down  the  hill  we  pulled  over  to  make  waj 
for  a  convoy  of  pickup  trucks  filled  with 
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Youdidnt 

hear  it  from 

me,  but  its 

going  to  be  like 

the  fall  of 

Saigon  when 

we  pull  out.'' 


more  of  Sankoh's  boys.  They  weren't  armed, 
but  they  were  singing  and  pumping  their 
fists  in  the  air,  as  if  they  knew  something. 
As  it  turned  out,  they  did. 

The  R.U.F.  started  quietly 
and  brutally  when  a  hun- 
dred or  so  lightly  armed 
guerrillas  crossed  into  Sier- 
ra Leone  from  war-torn 
Liberia  in  late  March  1991. 
Their  intent  was  to  over- 
throw the  one-party  system 
of  Joseph  Saidu  Momoh,  but  the  force  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  mercenaries  from 
Liberia  and  Burkina  Faso,  and  the  cam- 
paign quickly  devolved  into  an  excuse  to 
loot  and  kill.  Playing  off  traditional  male 
initiation  rites,  the  rebels  abducted  children 
and  teenagers,  took  them  into  the  bush,  and 
tattooed  them  with  identifying  marks  so  that 
they  couldn't  return  to  society  unnoticed. 

The  rebels'  leader,  Foday  Saybana  San- 
koh,  was  a  Sierra  Leone  Army  corporal  who 
had  been  jailed  for  seven  years  for  his  sus- 
pected involvement  in  a  1971  plot  to  over- 
throw the  government.  After  getting  out  of 
prison  he  set  up  a  photography  business  in 
Kailahun  District,  on  the  Liberian  border, 
and  spent  the  next  decade  traveling  around 
the  diamond  fields  of  eastern  Sierra  Leone. 
At  first  Sankoh  claimed  simply  to  want  to 
rid  the  country  of  one-party  rule,  but  his 
forces  quickly  distinguished  themselves  with 
a  brutality  that  was  exceptional  even  by  the 
standards  of  African  warfare.  Their  trade- 
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mark  was  amputations,  mostly  <>i  hands, 
as  a  lactic  to  terrorize  the  local  population. 

Il  was  one  of  the  only  uses  of  mass  ampu- 
tations m  the  history  of  warfare,  and  it  gave 
the  R.U.F.  a  small,  poorly  armed  force 
that  had  no  real  backing  a  power  dispro- 
portionate to  its  si/e. 

Announcing  their  attacks  beforehand  to 
inspire  terror,  the  rebels  swept  through 
soul  hern  and  eastern  Sierra  Leone  in  a 
matter  of  months.  The  national  army  was 
too  small,  too  disorganized,  and  too  cor- 
rupt to  offer  much  resistance.  Some  of 
them  even  joined  forces  with  the  rebels  to 
loot.  By  1995  the  rebels  were  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Freetown,  and  President  Valentine 
Strasser— a  29-year-old  army  officer  who 
himself  had  seized  power  three  years  ear- 
lier—hired the  South  African  security  firm 
Executive  Outcomes  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. Making  great  use  of  several  MI-24  heli- 
copter gunships,  Executive  Outcomes  took 
only  a  matter  of  weeks  to  drive  the  rebels 
out  of  Freetown  and  then  out  of  Kono— 
although  they  neglected  to  destroy  every 
last  rebel  base.  (That  would  later  prove  to 
have  been  a  mistake.)  The  gunships  re- 
portedly were  so  effective  that  the  rebels 
offered  a  $75,000  reward— payable  in  dia- 
monds—to anyone  who  destroyed  one. 

Utterly  beholden  to  Executive  Outcomes, 
the  country  was  reported  to  have  given  up 
huge  mining  concessions  in  the  face  of  a 
bill  supposedly  equal  to  half  its  annual  de- 
fense budget.  (Executive  Outcomes  denied 
having  received  concessions.)  By  January 

1996  Strasser  had  been  replaced  by  Julius 
Maada  Bio,  who  in  turn  was  replaced  by 
the  current  president,  Ahmad  Tejan  Kab- 
bah, in  a  democratic  election.  In  many  oth- 
er countries  this  would  have  been  the  end  of 
the  story,  but  not  in  Sierra  Leone.  Disgrun- 
tled army  officers  who  hadn't  been  paid  in 
months  ousted  Kabbah  in  1997,  released  600 
inmates  from  Pademba  Road  prison,  brought 
the  rebels  into  the  government,  and  insti- 
tuted their  own  brutal  regime.  They,  in  turn, 
were  thrown  out  by  ecomog,  a  Nigerian-led 
regional  peacekeeping  force  which  managed 
to  reinstate  Kabbah  as  president  in  early 

1998.  Kabbah,  however,  then  made  the 
mistake  of  executing  24  disloyal  army  offi- 
cers and  bringing  Sankoh  up  on  charges 
of  treason.  The  charges  stemmed  from  a 

1997  arms-buying  trip  Sankoh  had  made  to 
Nigeria  on  behalf  of  the  R.U.F.  The  rebel 
leader  was  quickJy  found  guilty,  but  before 
his  death  sentence  could  be  carried  out,  a 
sketchy  alliance  of  rebels  and  army  irregu- 
lars staged  another  attack  on  Freetown. 

War  does  not  get  worse  than  January  6, 

1999.  Teenage  soldiers,  out  of  their  minds 
on  drugs,  rounded  up  entire  neighborhoods 
and  machine-gunned  them  or  burned  them 


H 


alive  in  their  houses.  They  tracked  d 
anyone  whom  they  deemed  to  be  an 
my   journalists,  Nigerians,  doctors  who 
ed  wounded  civilians    and  torlured 
killed  them  They  killed  people  who  refi 
to  give  them  money,  or  people  who  di 
give  enough  money,  or  people  who  looki 
them  wrong.  They  raped  women  and  k 
nuns  and  abducted  priests  and  druj 
children  to  turn  them  into  fighters.  1 
favored  Tupac  T-shirts  and  fancy  hair 
and  spoke  Krio    the  common  languag 
Freetown— to  one  another  because 
didn't  share  a  tribal  language.  Some 
mercenaries  from  Liberia  and  Burkina  F 
a  few  were  white  men  thought  to  be  fi 
Ukraine,  but  most  were  just  from  the  b 
They  had  been  fighting  since  they  were  e 
or  nine,  some  of  them,  and  sported  na 
such  as  Colonel  Bloodshed,  Commanl 
Cut  Hands,  Superman,  Mr.  Die,  and  ( 
tain  Backblast.  They  fought  their  way  v 
in  Freetown,  neighborhood  by  neighl 
hood,  through  Calaba  Town  and  Well 
ton  and  Kissy,  and  they  weren't  stop: 
until  they  had  nearly  overrun  the  ecoivJ- 
headquarters  at  Wilberforce  Barracks. 

Eventually  the  Nigerian-led  military 
chine  set  itself  in  motion.  It  attacked  v  i< 
heavy  artillery  and  Alpha  jets  and  helic 
ter  gunships.  Some  of  the  gunships  w 
piloted  by  white  South  Africans  who  j 
threw  mortars  out  of  the  gun  bays  wl 
they  ran  out  of  ammunition.  Slowly, 
rebels  fell  back.  Realizing  that  they  w  U 
going  to  lose  the  city,  they  started  round  w 
up  people  and  detaining  them  until  spe< 
amputation  squads  could  arrive.  The  squ 
were  made  up  of  teenagers  and  even  c 
dren,  many  of  whom  wore  bandages  wh 
incisions  had  been  made  to  pack  coca 
under  their  skin.  They  did  their  work  w 
rusty  machetes  and  axes  and  seemed 
choose  their  victims  completely  at  rando 
"You,  you,  and  you,"  they  would  say,  pi 
ing  people  out  of  a  line.  There  were  stoi 
of  hands'  being  taken  away  in  blood-soal  |re 
grain  bags.  There  were  stories  of  han 
being  hung  in  trees.  There  were  stories 
hands'  being  eaten. 

"They  marched  us  at  gunpoint  to 
hill  near  Kissy  Mental,"  one  15-year-' 
girl  named  Ramatu  later  told  human-rig 
investigators.  "They  didn't  say  why  tr 
were  taking  us  but  we  knew. . . .  They  h 
us  get  down  on  our  knees  and  put  c 
arms  on  a  concrete  slab. . . .  One  rebel  d 
all  the  cutting.  A  few  had  both  hands 
off;  others  just  one.  And  then  they  walk 
away.  I  couldn't  even  bury  my  arm." 

It  took  several  weeks,  but  the  Nigeria  i 
eventually  drove  the  rebels  out  of  Freetoy  n 
and  back  up-country.  Six  thousand  peor  ( 
had  died  in  Freetown.  Although  the  reb  i 
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lit  had  failed  militarily,  it  had  so  trau- 
?ed  the  civilian  population  that  they 

prepared  to  do  almost  anything— in- 
ng  accept  the  rebels  as  part  of  their 
■Dent— in  order  to  bring  an  end  to 
»>ar.  The  result  was  the  Lome  Peace 
rd,  which  granted  a  blanket  amnesty 

combatants,  instituted  a  nationwide 
mament  program,  opened  the  door  to 
)  U.N.  peacekeepers,  and  assigned  gov- 
ent  posts  to  rebel  commanders.  Sankoh 
nade  vice  president  of  the  country,  as 
as  chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
Management  of  Strategic  Resources, 
nal  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
tat  was  a  lot  of  words  to  say  that  he 
iow  the  diamond  czar  of  Sierra  Leone. 

veryone's  fear— that  the 
U.N.  would  surround  San- 

H'  koh's  house  and  arrest 
him— turned  out  to  be  un- 
founded, but  the  night  I'd 
'  driven  up  there,  the  mood 
in  the  city  was  as  tight  as 
a  piano  wire.  By  dark  the 
s  were  empty,  and  around  midnight 
5  of  automatic  gunfire  were  heard  in 
ills  outside  Freetown.  It  turned  out  to 
st  skittish  security  forces  shooting  at 
mother.  There  were  rumored  to  be 
;ands  of  R.U.F.  within  the  city  itself, 
lg  for  the  signal  to  rise  up,  and  no 
new  when  that  moment  would  come, 
and  I  were  supposed  to  travel  to  the 
ond  fields  up-country,  and  we  were 
ed  that  if  things  got  any  worse  the 
s  would  stop  flying  and  we'd  be  stuck 
;etown.  A  contingent  of  rogue  soldiers 
I  as  the  Westside  Boys  had  blocked 
nly  road  out  of  the  city,  and  the  U.N. 
m  the  verge  of  suspending  all  internal 
5  because  of  the  deteriorating  security 
ion  up-country.  If  Teun  and  I  were 
;  anywhere,  we  had  to  do  it  in  a  hurry, 
le  next  morning  we  drove  to  a  bullet- 
lered  airfield  outside  of  town  and 
led  an  old  twin-prop  that  flew  us  up 
e  River  and  over  the  Moyamba  Hills 
e  diamond-trading  town  of  Bo,  200 
to  the  east.  The  first  thing  we  did  on 
round  was  check  in  with  the  comman- 
>f  the  Kamajors,  a  civil-defense  force 
:  up  of  tribal  hunters  from  the  eastern 
of  the  country.  The  Kamajors  were 
fighters  who  terrified  everybody,  in- 
ng  the  people  they  were  defending,  and 
recently  they  had  gone  into  battle  wear- 
mrine  life  jackets  for  effect.  The  Kama- 
vere  supposed  to  be  immune  to  bullets, 
he  rebels  were  so  intimidated  by  Ka- 
r  magic  that  in  a  sense  it  worked. 
le  commander  assured  us  that  God 
d  take  care  of  whatever  the  U.N. 


couldn't,  which  we  took  to  mean  that  the 
Kamajors  were  busy  re-arming  themselves, 
and  then  we  wandered  through  town  to 
talk  to  the  diamond  traders.  Most  of  them 
had  Lebanese  names— Mansour,  Jamil, 
Ahmad— and  their  offices  were  in  small, 
brightly  lit  rooms  tucked  behind  stores 
that  sold  radios  and  tools  and  dry  goods 
and  cloth— almost  anything  you'd  want  if 
you  didn't  want  diamonds. 

Teun  and  I  were  traveling  with  a  long- 
time diamond  miner  named  James  Ko- 
kero,  who  had  made  and  lost  several  small 
fortunes  in  Kono.  His  surname  means 
"eagle,"  and  among  his  associates  he  was 
known  as  the  Eagle  of  Kono.  Kokero,  who 
was  50,  wore  pressed  shirts  and  slacks  de- 
spite the  heat  and  carried  all  his  mining 
documents— 20  years'  worth— in  an  old 
goat-and-snake-skin  case.  He  said  he  had 
found  his  first  diamond  at  age  15  when  he 
stopped  to  relieve  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  road  and  realized  he  was  pissing  on  a 
36-carat  stone  worth  around  $28,000.  His 
father,  who  was  already  in  the  mining  busi- 
ness, lost  all  the  money  from  the  sale  of 
the  stone  on  exploratory  mining,  so  Kokero 
dropped  out  of  school  and  wound  up  join- 
ing a  gang  called  the  Born  Losers,  which 
specialized  in  stealing  gravel  from  the  dia- 
mond fields.  In  Sierra  Leone,  gravel  is 
money:  wash  it  and  sometimes  there  are 
diamonds  in  it.  The  Born  Losers  sold  their 
gravel  to  Lebanese  diamond  traders  who 
paid  them  a  percentage  of  whatever  stones 
turned  up. 

Kokero  worked  in  the  business  off  and 
on  for  the  next  20  years,  graduating  to  large 
foreign  companies  that  invested  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  draglines  and 
bulldozers  for  deep  alluvial  mining.  Several 
times  his  operation  was  sabotaged,  and  his 
life  was  even  threatened  by  Lebanese  traders 
who  were  said  to  have  had  a  very  close  re- 
lationship with  the  local  authorities.  When 
the  war  came,  Kokero  was  working  with 
an  American  named  Mike  Taylor  up  in 
Kono.  One  day  a  group  of  irregular  sol- 
diers seized  their  equipment  and  told  the 
two  miners  that  they  were  going  to  be 
killed.  "Would  you  rather  be  shot  or 
buried  alive?"  they  asked.  Taylor  chose  to 
be  shot,  so  the  soldiers  stood  them  against 
a  wall,  and  three  men  stepped  up  and 
cocked  their  machine  guns.  Kokero  and 
Taylor  both  burst  out  laughing— it  was  all 
they  could  think  to  do— and  this  so  puz- 
zled their  executioners  that  they  demand- 
ed to  know  why  they  weren't  scared. 

"I'm  a  human  being,  like  you,"  Kokero 
said.  "We're  brothers.  If  you  kill  me.  you 
lose  because  you've  killed  a  brother.  For 
me,  it's  over,  I'm  gone.  You're  the  one  left 
with  the  problem." 


The  soldiers  were  so  impressed  with 
their  fearlessness  that  they  let  the  two  men 
go.  Kokero  was  a  survivor,  in  other  words, 
and  our  plan  was  to  take  him  up  to  Kono 
and  see  if  we  could  get  a  look  at  some  of 
the  illegal  mining  that  the  R.U.F.  was  up 
to.  The  prospects  looked  bad,  though.  In 
Freetown  we'd  talked  to  an  English  pho- 
tographer named  Marcus  Bleasdale,  who 
was  one  of  the  few— and  certainly  the 
last— Western  journalists  to  get  into  Kono. 
He  and  two  Dutch  reporters  had  driven 
through  rebel  roadblocks  waving  a  letter 
from  Sankoh  himself,  but  when  they  ar- 
rived in  Koido,  the  largest  town  in  Kono, 
the  local  R.U.F.  commander  told  them 
straight  out  that  the  letter  meant  nothing. 
"Sankoh  doesn't  decide  things  here,  I  do," 
he  said.  He  didn't  let  the  reporters  any- 
where near  the  major  diamond  fields  out- 
side of  town,  but  small-scale  mining  was 
going  on  everywhere— along  roads,  behind 
mosques,  anywhere  they  could  find  gravel. 
Locals  would  set  up  washing  plants  and 
sift  through  the  gravel  for  diamonds,  then 
the  rebel  command  would  come  in  and 
take  its  share. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  the  thunderstorms  came  in  over  Bo  at 
the  end  of  the  afternoon,  heavy  towers  of 
cumulus  that  turned  the  air  yellow  and  rat- 
tled rain  down  so  hard  you  couldn't  see 
across  the  street.  Men  and  women  ducked 
under  corrugated  zinc  awnings,  and  boys 
tore  their  shirts  off  and  darted  through  the 
torrent  like  fish.  At  6:30  the  BBC  came  on 
the  air  and  said  that  the  U.N.  had  lost 
communication  with  some  200  Zambian 
peacekeepers  near  Makeni.  and  that  it 
was  thought  they  had  been  surrounded 
and  disarmed.  Helicopter  reconnaissance 
indicated  that  the  R.U.F.  was  now  driving 
around  in  the  Zambians'  armored  vehicles. 
"The  rebels  appear  to  be  on  the  move." 
said  U.N.  spokesman  Fred  Eckhard  on 
the  broadcast.  "But  we  don't  know  where." 

iamonds  are  not  par- 
ticularly rare  geological- 
ly, and  not  particularly 
valuable  intrinsically— 
they  mainly  cut  things 
well,  which  makes  them 
worth  up  to  about  $  JO 
a  carat  for  most  indus- 
trial applications.  What  gives  diamonds 
tremendous  economic  power  is  the  fact 
that  70  to  80  percent  of  the  world's  gem- 
quality  diamonds  flow  through  a  group 
of  companies  collectively  known  ,is  De 
Beers,  which  regulates  the  availability  of 
diamonds  so  that  prices  remain  high.  In 
the  late  1920s,  when  the  diamond  industr) 
was  in  complete    contini  ed  on  i 
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She  was  the  perfect  10.  Now,  more 
than  two  decades  after  that  unforgettable  debut 

Bo  Derek's  a  perfect  43,  sparing  time  from 

ions-horseback  riding,  sailing,  and  scuba-divir 

the  occasional  movie,  such  as  this  fall's  Horr 

In  one  of  her  only  photo  shoots  since 

te  1998  death  of  her  husband,  director  John  Derek 

Bo  shows  HERB  RITTS  that  age  means 

nothing  to  beauty 
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LEI  US  NOW 
PRAISE  FAMOUS  10 


"She  just 
floated  in  and  lay  d 

the  sand  . . .  perfectly,' 

says  Herb  Ritts,  who 

iphcd  Bo  Derek 

at  /uma  Beach 

ibu,  California, 

May  25. 


wenty-one  years  ago  she  emerged  from 
the  sea  and  defined  the  ideal  of  beauty  for  a  generation 
of  American  men.  In  May  she  was  at  it  again.  Malibu's 
surfer-friendly  Zuma  Beach  was  the  site  where  Herb  Ritts 
became  one  of  only  a  handful  of  photographers  she  has 
permitted  to  shoot  her,  other  than  her  late  husband,  di- 
rector John  Derek,  who  died  of  heart  failure  two  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  71.  "It's  funny— people  always  said  that 
he  was  my  Svengali,"  says  a  laughing  Derek,  who  mar- 
ried the  filmmaker,  30  years  her  senior,  when  she  was  just 
a  teenager.  She  is  referring  to  reports  that,  after  her  yowza- 
inspiring  debut  as  Dudley  Moore's  perfect  babe  in  Blake 
Edwards's  1979  hit,  "10"—  need  we  remind  you  of  the  corn- 
rows,  the  clinging  flesh-toned  one-piece,  or  the  endless, 
slow-motion  jogging  sequences?— John  compelled  her  to 
stay  home  in  Santa  Ynez  and  appear  mostly  in  his  forget- 
table quasi-erotic  films,  including  1981  's  notorious  Tarzan 
the  Ape  Man,  in  which  she  is  covered  in  mud  by  wild-eyed 
savages,  and  Bolero  ( 1984),  in  which  she  cures  a  hand- 
some Spanish  matador  after  he  is  gored  in  the  testicles  by 
a  bull.  "My  husband  said  he  couldn't  tell  me  to  do  other 
films,  and  he  couldn't  tell  me  not  to  do  them,  and  I 
made  my  own  choices."  A  few  films  not  directed  by  John 
Derek  instantly  spring  to  mind:  Hot  Chocolate  (1992), 
Woman  of  Desire  (1993),  and  the  underrated  Tommy  Boy 
(1995),  in  which,  stretching  dramatically,  she  plays  Chris 
Farley's  stepmother. 

After  John's  death,  she  sold  their  spectacular  46-acre 
ranch,  replete  with  22  Spanish  horses,  and  moved  into  her 
sister's  house  near  Santa  Barbara— "so,  even  after  John's 
death,  I'm  never  alone,"  Derek  explains.  "When  you're 
alone,  [ranch  life]  just  doesn't  have  the  same  appeal."  She 
still  has  seven  horses,  which  she  keeps  at  her  sister's 
place  and  at  a  nearby  stable.  Horses  are  her  life.  "I  was 
born  that  way,"  she  says.  "All  the  places  I  like  to  visit,  like 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  places  where  I  can  be  with  hors- 
es. I'm  going  there  soon,  in  fact."  She's  also  an  inveterate 
sailer,  scuba  diver,  and  admirer  of  aging  Republican  man- 
darins, from  George  Bush  and  Ronald  Reagan  to  Bob 
Dole  and  Norman  Schwarzkopf  (with  whom  she  has 
played  blackjack). 

But,  hey,  how  about  these  photographs!  They  were 
taken  during  the  long,  hot  afternoon  of  May  25.  The  gen- 
esis of  the  shoot  was  neither  scientific  nor  particularly 
sophisticated— rather,  it  was  along  the  lines  of  "Do  you 
think  Bo  Derek  still  looks  good  in  a  bikini?"  Eyebrows 
arched.  Ritts  was  summoned.  He  and  Derek  had  never 
met,  and  neither  knew  quite  what  to  expect— Ritts  wasn't 


even  sure  what  she'd  look  like  two  decades  alter  "10  ,"  With 
more  mature  stars  such  as  Derek,  who  is  43,  "you  don't 
know  how  much  work  is  going  to  be  required,"  says  Kills. 
"Normally,  you  have  to  position  them  and  get  the  correct 
angles."  He  adds,  "She  just  sort  of  floated  in  and  lay  down 
on  the  sand,  and  she  was  all  there,  perlectly,  like  Gisele 
[Bundchen]." 

Early  on,  Derek  was  slightly  nervous.  "I  feel  like  I'm 
too  old  to  be  doing  this,"  she  said,  still  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Bo  Derek  of  "10,"  minus  only  the  corn- 
rows.  Same  body.  Same  piercing  blue  eyes.  Same  every- 
thing. 

"Uh  . . .  don't  worry,"  Ritts  replied. 

Within  minutes,  Bo  was  Bo  again— luxuriating  on  the 
sand,  swathed  in  fishnet,  glistening  in  the  natural  ele- 
ments. Middle-aged  women  everywhere  probably  do 
not  need  to  hear  that  the  wee  1960s  bikini  was  a  perfect 
fit.  Sad  but  true.  The  semi-nudity  was  Ritts's  brainchild, 
and  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  his  instinct  was  cor- 
rect. Being  beautiful,  it  turns  out,  is  just  like  riding  a  bike. 
Her  Bo-ness  is  still  potent.  Recently  director  Brett  Ratner 
(Rush  Hour),  who  had  been  just  another  panting  kid  dur- 
ing the  height  of  Bo-mania,  was  reportedly  terrified  to 
ask  Derek  to  consider  playing  a  role  in  an  upcoming  pro- 
ject; producer  Brian  Grazer  had  to  buck  up  the  young  di- 
rector before  he  approached  her  table  at  the  Grill  in 
Beverly  Hills. 

Unlike  many  actresses,  she  has  no  problem  with  the 
premise  that  she  essentially  vanished  for  a  period.  "I  was 
gone  for,  like,  10  years,"  she  says.  "That's  definitely  true." 
Indeed,  having  grown  up  in  Southern  California,  the 
daughter  of  a  boat  salesman  and  a  makeup  artist,  she's  still 
slightly  bemused  by  the  fact  that  she  was  ever  famous  in 
the  first  place.  "It's  very  strange,"  she  says.  "Success  just 
kept  coming  to  me. . . .  But  I  don't  regret  [leaving  it  all]. 
I  turned  down  so  many  offers.  I  took  on  other  responsibil- 
ities instead." 


^  or  the  record,  Bo  is  back.  Before  heading 
off  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  she  filmed  a 
small  role  in  a  TV  movie  called  Murder  at 
the  Cannes  Film  Festival  and  she's  already 
wrapped  a  somewhat  meatier  role  as  a 
college  professor  teaching  a  course  on  psy- 
chological terror  in  the  forthcoming  thriller  Horror  101.  For 
the  time  being,  Derek  is  exploring  her  options,  professional- 
ly and  personally.  She's  happy  to  play  "10  "-like  roles,  which 
she  considers  something  of  a  lark— "I  never  really  took  it 
seriously,"  she  says.  And  when  not  traveling  to  horse-filled 
paradises,  she  spends  most  of  her  time  in  and  around  her 
new  home.  "When  I  go  out,  it's  usually  a  T-shirt-and-jeans 
sort  of  place,"  she  says.  She  makes  the  90-minute  drive  into 
Los  Angeles  only  for  business— perhaps  three  or  four  days 
a  month.  As  for  those  rumors  about  big-shot  celebrity  boy- 
friends, such  as  Ted  Turner  and  Paul  McCartney,  they're 
"not  true,"  says  Derek,  who,  quite  clearly,  would  still  be  a 
dream  fix-up.  "I've  never  even  met  Paul  McCartney."  She 
adds,  "Everything  I  do  ends  up  in  the  paper.  I've  spent  21 
years  like  this.  Now  it's  funny.  When  I  start  seeing  some- 
one, it  might  be  awkward."  Ah!  There's  a  genuine  news  item 
for  you:  she's  shy.  — ned  zeman 
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,  who  starred 
band  John  Derek's 
erotic  films,  says, 
tie  mv  own  choices." 


FRANCIS  BACON 
TANGLED  WEB 
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Eight  years  after  his  death, 

Francis  Bacon,  perhaps  England's  most 

acclaimed  painter  since  Turner,  is  at 

the  center  of  a  major  scandal. 

John  Edwards,  a  former  pub 

manager  who  is  the  painter's  heir, 

has  sued  Bacon's  longtime  dealer, 

Marlborough  Fine  Art. 

Examining  charges  that  the  gallery 

cheated  both  the  artist  and 

Edwards,  its  chicanery  shielded 

by  a  token  Liechtenstein  branch, 

MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  finds 

that  all  the  parties  in  this 

scandal  may  have  had 

hidden  motives,  including 

Bacon  himself 
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SELF-DEFACING 


A  1962  Irving  Pcnn 

photograph  of 

Francis  Bacon  with  a 

Kcmhrandl  sclf-porlrait. 

Opposite,  a  self-portrait 

bv  Bacon,  1970. 


rancis  Bacon  has  come 
to  stay  in  an  old  stone  building  in  Dublin. 

The  widely  declared  "greatest  British 
painter  since  Turner,"  once  condemned  by 
Margaret  Thatcher  as  "that  awful  artist 
who  paints  those  horrible  pictures,"  died 
in  April  1992.  But  his  spirit  is  here,  in  the 
Hugh  Lane  Municipal  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art,  to  which  his  humble  London  studio 
has  been  brought,  bit  by  carefully  record- 
ed bit.  A  team  of  eight  archaeologists  dis- 
assembled the  site,  noting  the  placement 
of  every  crumpled  photograph  and  paint- 
smudged  book  in  a  three-dimensional  grid. 
Now  four  curators  are  logging  each  of  the 
studio's  roughly  10,000  items  into  a  com- 
puter database.  This  is  a  first:  no  artist's 
studio  has  ever  been  enshrined  in  quite  this 
way  before. 

The  visual  links  are  fascinating,  if  in- 
scrutable. A  torn-out  magazine  photograph 
of  monkeys  with  open  mouths  may  have 
helped  inspire  Bacon's  "screaming  pope" 
series.  An  old  radiography  text  has  draw- 
ings encompassed  by  frames  and  set  off 
with  arrows— both  signature  icons  of  many 
Bacon  paintings.  A  large  cutout  picture  of 
the  head  of  one  of  Bacon's  lovers,  George 
Dyer,  appears  to  have  served  as  a  stencil 
for  portraits  of  the  "rough  trade"  thug.  In 
November,  Bacon's  studio  will  emerge 
from  the  boxes  and  folders,  complete  with 
walls  and  door,  as  a  permanent  installa- 
tion, like  one  of  those  dioramas  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Manhattan.  It  will  be  re-created  just  the 
way  it  was:  dirty  and  messy. 

These,  as  it  happens,  are  also  apt  words 
to  describe  the  lawsuit  filed  by  Bacon's 
estate  against  the  artist's  longtime  dealer, 
Marlborough  Fine  Art. 

The  lawsuit's  charges  suggest  the  sort  of 
art-world  scandal  not  seen  since  . . .  well, 
since  the  last  time  Marlborough  was  ac- 
cused of  such  chicanery,  by  the  estate  of 
painter  Mark  Rothko,  in  1971.  Indeed,  the 
superficial  similarities  between  the  two  cas- 
es, and  the  fact  that  Marlborough  stands 
accused  of  cheating  Bacon  during  the  same 
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After  he  bid  j 
his  artist  friends  goqa  night, 

Bacon  liked . . .  young 

men  who  indulged  his  desire 

to  be  beaten. 
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period  it  grossl)  underpaid  Rothko's  estate 

and  was  fined  by  a  New  York  Surrogate 
Court  jud  more  than  $9  million  lor  do- 
ing so.  suggest  to  many  observers  in  the  art 
World  .1  likelihood  of  guilt  on  the  gallery's 
part  though  such  guilt  would  be  no  less 
shocking  for  that. 

lo  some,  the  Bacon  ease  seems,  if  any- 
thing, more  egregious,  because  the  painter 
appeared  so  trusting  of  the  gallery  during  his 
more  than  three  decades  of  representation 
by  it,  and  because  the  younger  male  friend 
who  inherited  Bacon's  estate— estimated  to 
be  worth  between  $50  and  $100  million 
is  a  shy,  uneducated  Cockney  whose  work 
experience,  before  meeting  the  painter, 
consisted  of  helping  his  older  brothers  run 
a  string  of  pubs  in  London's  East  End. 
But  the  picture  that  has  emerged  in  the 
press— of  big  bad  Marlborough  hornswog- 
gling  the  hapless  illiterate— may  be  almost 
as  distorted  as  one  of  Bacon's  portraits, 
given  the  gallery's  own,  surprisingly  per- 
suasive, version  of  events.  Imagine,  in- 
stead, a  real-life  version  of  the  board  game 
Clue,  in  which  a  crime  may  have  been 
committed  in  the  drawing  room  and  every 
character  in  the  house  has  a  motive. 

Including  the  deceased. 

From  outside,  7  Reece  Mews 
appears  just  as  it  did  when 
Bacon  worked  there.  It's 
hard  to  locate,  which  is  one 
of  its  charms:  you  take  a 
tiny  street  off  London's  Old 
Brompton  Road,  then  look 
for  the  arrow  that  points  to  a  cobblestoned 
court  of  brick-walled  former  stables.  Though 
plain,  the  mews  is  a  lovely  sanctuary  in 
South  Kensington.  Inside  No.  7,  obviously, 
nothing  remains  as  it  was.  Now  that  the 
archaeological  excavation  is  done,  a  work 
crew  is  sheetrocking  the  walls,  finishing 
the  transformation  of  Bacon's  studio  into 
a  sleek  apartment  where  Bacon's  heir,  50- 
year-old  John  Edwards,  will  stay  when  he 
comes  to  London  from  his  large  country 
farmhouse  in  Suffolk,  or  from  his  home  in 
Thailand. 

By  the  time  Bacon  moved  to  this  ad- 
dress in  1961,  his  critical  reputation  was  es- 
tablished, though  he  remained,  at  age  51,  a 
painter  of  modest  means.  That  was  fine  by 
him:  all  his  life  he  had  a  disregard  for  mon- 
ey that  verged,  literally,  on  the  criminal.  As 
a  young  man  he  moved  from  one  small 
apartment  to  another,  often  without  paying 
the  rent  due.  As  his  paintings  started  sell- 
ing, he  loved  having  a  wad  of  bills  in  his 
pocket  to  blow  on  gambling  in  private  dens, 
or  champagne  at  the  Colony  Room,  a  seedy 
Soho  bar  where  he  held  court  almost  every 
day  (the  gleefully  profane  manager  there, 


Muriel  Belcher,  hail  been  shrewd  enough, 
when  she  liisl  saw  how  charismatic  be  was, 
lo  pay  him  £10  a  week  just  to  show  up),  or 
oysters  at  Wheeler's  fish  restaurant,  where 
he  invariably  picked  up  the  check  lor  a 
group  that  often  included  painters  Lucian 
Freud  and  Frank  Auerbach,  After  he  bid  his 
artist  friends  good  night,  he  liked  to  spend 
money  on  young  men  who  indulged  his  de- 
sire to  be  beaten,  whipped,  and  sodomized 

a  lifelong  acting  out,  it  was  sometimes 
said,  of  the  physical  abuse  he'd  received 
from  his  quick-tempered  fool  of  a  father,  a 
military  man  who  bred  horses  in  Ireland. 

Otherwise,  Bacon  spent  little  money  on 
himself,  and  the  studio  reflected  that.  A 
sleep  wooden  staircase  with  a  rope  banister 
led  up  to  a  bare  kitchen  and  tiny  bed-sitting- 
room  with  lightbulbs  dangling  from  the 
ceiling.  The  adjacent  studio  was  as  chaotic 
as  the  apartment  was  stark.  Its  door  was  a 
palette  of  paint  smears— as  close,  Bacon 
liked  to  joke,  as  he  ever  got  to  abstract  art. 
Within  lay  piles  of  what  appeared  to  be 
garbage:  torn  newspaper  and  magazine  pic- 
tures, creased  photographs  of  the  friends  he 
liked  to  paint,  and  hundreds  of  unwashed, 
discarded  paintbrushes  in  buttered-beans 
and  orange-juice  cans.  On  his  easel  would 
be  the  next  of  his  startling  yet  strangely 
beautiful  portraits,  the  features  of  his  sub- 
ject stretched  to  the  grotesque  and  rendered 
all  the  more  striking  by  the  streaks  and 
gobs  of  excess  paint  that  Bacon  flung  onto 
the  canvas  with  inspired  daring. 

Three  years  before  his  move  to  Reece 
Mews,  Bacon  had  left  his  first  dealer,  a 
mannishly  dressed  lesbian  named  Erica 
Brausen,  to  sign  with  London's  hottest 
gallery  for  contemporary  artists,  Marlbor- 
ough Fine  Art.  It  was  a  move  made  less  to 
burnish  his  career  than  to  settle  a  £5,000 
gambling  debt  that  Bacon  felt  Brausen 
would  be  unable  to  pay  off  for  him.  In  re- 
turn for  his  signing  a  10-year  contract, 
Marlborough  advanced  him  the  money 
against  current  and  future  paintings,  with 
the  price  of  each  to  be  determined  by  its 
size.  A  painting  measuring  20  inches  by 
24  inches  was  valued  at  £165  ($462),  while 
one  of  65  inches  by  78  inches  was  valued 
at  £420  ($1,176);  these  were  two  sizes  that 
Bacon  favored.  According  to  the  contract, 
the  painter  would  try  to  supply  the  gallery 
with  £3,500  ($9,800)  worth  of  pictures 
each  year,  and  would  be  represented  ex- 
clusively by  Marlborough,  which  would 
also  handle  all  his  finances— acting,  in  ef- 
fect, as  his  manager. 

Four  decades  later,  Bacon's  estate  would 
start  asking  pointed  questions  about  that 
arrangement.  Why,  its  complaint  asks,  was 
an  artist  so  cavalier  about  money  allowed 
to  sign  a  binding  contract  without  indepen- 


dent legal  representation?  Why  was  the 
scale  lor  an  artist  of  Bacon's  stature  b| 
on  measurement,  and  why  did  it  ■ 

elude  a  provision  lor  paying  Bacon  a 
er  percentage  of  the  retail  price  of] 
paintings  if  their  market  value  increj 
over  that   10-year  period?  Why,  the 
Marlborough  was  required  by  the 
ment  to  give  Bacon  an  accounting  ofj 
paintings  sold,  did  it  appear  never  U] 
so?  And  why,  the  estate  began  to  wor 
were  Bacon's  paintings  not  sold  in 
don,  but  through  Marlborough's  notor 
Liechtenstein  branch,  Marlborough  A<] 

At  the  outset,  Bacon 
no  cause  to  comply 
New  York  dealer  Ricl 
Feigen  had  staged  a  s 
of  Bacon  painting; 
Chicago.  "I  was  get 
$1,300  for  the  most 
pensive  paintings,"  Feigen  recalls  ruef 
"The  others  were  priced  between  $ 
and  $1,200."  No  one  was  necessarily 
ing  them.  The  Marlborough  deal  j 
Bacon  his  market  price  for  8  or  10  pj 
ings  a  year— guaranteed.  It  also  put  hi 
the  hands  of  Frank  Lloyd,  the  most 
liant  English  art  marketer  of  the  post 
period. 

Lloyd,  born  Franz  Kurt  Levai  nea 
enna  in  1911,  had  started  Marlborougl 
ter  World  War  II  with  a  fellow  Aust 
refugee,  Harry  Fischer,  naming  it  for 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  lend  it  an  ai 
grandeur.  The  "old  uncles,"  as  Ba 
would  come  to  call  them,  chose  to  de; 
top-tier  modern  art,  much  of  it  acqu 
discreetly  from  highborn  British  fami] 
brought  low  by  the  war.  For  entree,  t 
relied  on  a  junior  partner,  David  So: 
set,  the  future  11th  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
By  the  time  he  signed  Bacon,  LI 
had  fashioned  Marlborough  into  a  po 
house  that  had  virtually  cornered 
market  on  undervalued  European  painl 
of  the  early  20th  century— such  as  Kl 
and  Schiele— while  cosseting  and  pron 
ing  contemporary  artists  as  no  other  gall 
did.  As  efficient  as  an  investment  ba 
Marlborough  gave  artists  advances,  s' 
gered  payments,  and  handled  all  theii 
nances  for  them.  Henry  Moore,  Barb 
Hepworth,  Oskar  Kokoschka,  Ben  Nic 
son,  Graham  Sutherland,  and  Luc 
Freud— all  were  excited  and  proud  to 
Marlborough  artists.  Many  gave  their 
to  the  gallery  on  consignment,  receiM 
nothing  until  a  painting  was  sold.  But 
con  wanted  ready  cash,  so  the  gall 
bought  his  paintings  outright. 

Lloyd's  shrewdest  stratagem  was 
establish  the  branch  in  Liechtenstei 
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Bacon  earned  his  money  early  on 
\y  being  a  croupier. ...  He  had  to  be  able  to  co 
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reud,  let  I,  and 
ere  bolh  represented 
mrough  Fine  Art. 
ved  drinking 
using  with  such 
tists  as  Freud. 


was  little  more  than  a  mail  drop,  but  Lloyd  and  Fischer  bought 

and  sold  much  of  the  art  they  handled  through  Marlborough 
AG;  that  \  ay,  both  they  and  their  clients  could  exploit  loopholes 
in  I  in'!  i\  laws  "I  he  legal  avoidance  of  taxes  was  an  integral 
part  ol  the  growth  of  Marlborough,"  explains  one  longtime  Lon- 
don dealer.  "Lloyd's  real  purpose  in  operating  the  gallery,"  says 
another,  "was  to  move  currency  around.  It  was  much  more  effi- 
cient, he  found,  to  move  currency  around  by  paintings  than  any 
other  way   and  they  made  money  on  the  paintings,  too!" 

Why  did  other  galleries  not  follow  Marlborough's  lead?  The 
first  dealer  laughs.  "Laziness  . . .  and  social  responsibility.  I  think 
one  should  pay  taxes."  By  the  mid-1970s,  Bacon's  paintings  were 
sold  exclusively  through  Marlborough  AG. 

The  paintings  would  be  picked  up  in  groups  every  few  months 
by  a  Marlborough  factotum  named  Valerie  Beston,  who  soon 
came  to  play  as  large  a  role  in  Bacon's  life  as  he  played  in  hers. 
Not  only  did  "Miss  B,"  as  Bacon  fondly  called  her,  log  the  new 
paintings  into  a  record  book  and  arrange  for  their  sale  by  Marl- 
borough AG,  she  also  handled  his  mail,  paid  his  bills,  even 
dealt  with  his  laundry.  "Valerie  was  very,  very  attached  to  him— 
a  kind  of  love,"  says  Michael  Peppiatt,  whose  1996  biography  of 
Bacon,  Anatomy  of  an  Enigma,  is,  to  date,  the  definitive  one.  "It 
was  a  major  thing  in  her  life,  it  was  her  raison  d'etre.  It  was  like 
a  shrine  to  Bacon  in  her  office— photos  and  mementos."  For  le- 
gal matters,  Miss  B  steered  Bacon  to  Marlborough's  solicitors. 
According  to  the  estate,  the  solicitors,  in  turn,  recommended  the 
accountant  Bacon  used  to  prepare  his  tax  returns. 

At  some  point.  Bacon  established  a  Swiss  bank  account— al- 
most certainly  with  help  from  Marlborough  AG,  though  how 
much  remains  unclear.  Into  this  account  the  gallery  began  to 
make  partial  payments  for  paintings  it  bought  from  the  artist. 
For  the  Liechtenstein  branch,  this  was  a  legal  maneuver.  For  Ba- 
con, as  an  English  resident,  establishing  the  account  broke  no 
law,  either.  But  failing  to  declare  Marlborough's  payments  to  the 
English  Inland  Revenue  as  taxable  income  did. 

Midway  through  his  10-year  agreement,  Bacon  chose  to  exer- 
cise an  escape  clause.  Yet  he  stayed  on  as  a  Marlborough 
artist  without  a  contract  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  To  those  who  side 
with  the  gallery  in  the  Bacon  case,  this  is  the  point  that  under- 
cuts the  estate's  legal  action.  Bacon,  they  argue,  was  pleased  with 
how  he  was  treated  by  Marlborough;  if  he  hadn't  been,  he  would 
have  left.  Anyway,  they  say,  he  should  have  been  pleased.  In  ad- 
dition to  paying  him  up  front  for  his  work,  Marlborough  was  or- 
ganizing major  shows  for  him  and  meting  out  paintings  in  a 
carefully  controlled  way  at  steadily  rising  prices  to  establish  him 
as  a  major  artist. 

"He  did  mention  to  me,"  says  one  old  friend,  "when  that  con- 
tract was  up,  'I  just  can't  be  bothered  to  go  anywhere  else.  I  can't 
be  bothered.  I'll  stay  with  them.'" 

"Francis  once  said  to  me,  'I'd  rather  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  crook  than  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  honest 
man,' "  recalls  art  critic  Brian  Sewell  of  the  Evening  Standard. 
"What  he  said,  and  this  shows  the  shrewdness  of  Francis,  is 
that  he  preferred  a  third  of  a  million  pounds  rather  than  half  of 
half  a  million  pounds.  And  what  he  said  is  that  the  prices  were 
constantly  being  pushed  up  by  Marlborough  in  a  way  that  they 
would  never  be  pushed  up  by  anyone  else.  And  so  however  little 
he  got  in  broad  percentage  terms,  it  was  still  more  than  he'd 
have  got  if  he  went  with  anyone  else." 

"He  implied  they'd  been  so  good  for  continued  on  page  154 
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ed  into  those  who  thought  Jane  Campion's  1993  film 
The  Piano,  was  a  masterpiece  and  those  who  though 
it  was,  well,  a  tad  pretentious.  Then  there's  1  8-yea 
old  Anna  Paquin,  who  hasn't  actually  seen  The  Piano, 
even  though  her  role  in  it,  as  Holly  Hunter's  bonne 
wearing  daughter,  earned  her  the  Oscar  for  best  su 
porting  actress.  "I  only  saw  the  first  1 5  or  20  minutes," 
says  Paquin.  "Then  the  R-rated  aspects  kicked  in  an 
little  Anna  was  kicked  out  of  the  room.  So  I  couldn' 
really  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  movie." 

Paquin  was  not  one  of  those  annoying  show-busines 
kids  when  she  was  growing  up  in  New  Zealand.  Sh 
got  the  role  in  The  Piano  after  tagging  along  with  friends 
who  were  auditioning.  "I  had  never  even  watched 
films,"  she  says.  "I  wasn't  too  far  past  thinking  that  peo- 
ple who  were  on  television  were  living  inside  the  televi- 
sion set."  She  has  since  acted  alongside  geese  in  Fly 
Away  Home  (1996);  learned  all  about  love,  summer- 
of-'69-style,  in  A  Walk  on  the  Moon  ( 1 999);  and,  play- 
ing a  nomadic  sexpot  in  Hurlyburly  ( 1 998),  she  nearly 
stole  scenes  from  Sean  Penn  and  Kevin  Spacey. 

This  fall  she's  back  on-screen  as  a  groupie  in  Cam- 
eron Crowe's  70s  rock  movie,  Untitled.  That  role  gave 
her  a  brand-new  obsession:  Black  Sabbath.  "We  Sold 
Our  Soul  for  Rock  W  Roll  is  a  great  album,"  she  says.  But 
first  she'll  appear  as  a  good  mutant  battling  evil  mutants 
in  Bryan  Singer's  would-be  summer  blockbuster,  X-Men, 
which  is  based  on  the  Marvel  comic-  book  series.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  great  action  sequences,"  she  says,  "but  it's 
not  all  about  that.  The  comic  book  does  have  a  point. 
There  is  actual  acting  involved." 

Between  premieres,  Paquin  plans  to  leave  the  Los 
Angeles  home  she  shares  with  her  mother  for  a  com- 
pletely different  role  in  New  York:  freshman  at  Colum- 
bia University.  -EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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Anna  Paquin,  who  w 
an  Oscar  at  age  li,  is  ma 
the  transition  to  moder 
sexpot  heroine  at  age  18  > 

big  roles  in  X-Men 

and  Untitled.  Photographed 

in  New  York  City, 

May  8,  2000. 
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Club  New  York  rumble  that 


( ioiubs  is  a  Bentley-d riving, 
GristaJ-swilling  contradiction, 
Who  is  thecal  Puff  Daddy? 
The  talent  spotter  with  street 
cred  whose  Bad  Boy  label  and 
underworld  connections  drew 
him  into  a  gang  war  that  may 
have  killed  Tupac  Shakur  and 
Biggie  Smalls?  Or  the  East 
Hampton  music-mogul  friend 
of  Donald  Trump,  Ronald 
Perelman,  and  Martha  Stewart? 
STEVEN  DALY  investigates 
Puffy  s  violent  rise,  and  wonders 
if  his  latest  legal  misstep 
could  be  his  last  ..A 
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white  fur  and  cmp" 
styled  jewelry,  tai 

in  Paris  last  suim 

during  a  photo  shoot  fiife 
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can  "Pully  '  (  OTnbs 

leans  ovei  lus  own 
likeness  and  exam- 
ines it  with  great 

care,  as  he  has 
done  so  many, 
many  times  before. 
Few  in  the  enter- 
lainmcnl  field  arc 
more  astute  manip- 
ulators of  image, 
and  Combs  wants 
to  make  sure  this 
particular  portrait  is,  like  all  the  others, 
just  right.  But  as  he  gets  closer  to  the 
picture,  his  pleasant,  almost  childlike 
smile  dissolves. 

"You  made  me  look  mad,"  Combs 
protests,  a  frown  of  betrayal  clouding  his 
visage.  "Get  it  right!" 

He  is  not  this  day  addressing  some  high- 
priced  photographer,  but  a  middle-aged  fe- 
male court  artist  at  a  bail  hearing  in  state 
supreme  court  in  Manhattan.  The  woman 
timidly  explains  to  Combs  that  his  face 
was  in  heavy  shadow  from  where  she  was 
sitting.  He  wants  her  to  change  the  sketch. 
She  vigorously  applies  eraser  to  paper. 
Combs  returns  to  his  seat,  and  his  expres- 
sion returns,  as  it  almost  always  does  in 
public,  to  one  of  studied  impassivity. 

Today  more  than  ever,  Sean  Combs 
needs  to  keep  his  game  face  on.  Numer- 
ous are  the  worries  that  currently  beset  the 
30-year-old  hip-hop  mogul,  who  has  been 
a  dominating  force  in  his  musical  genre 
for  the  best  part  of  a  decade,  having  intro- 
duced the  world  to  Bentley-driving,  Cristal- 
swilling,  white-fur-coat-wearing  "player" 
culture  on  his  way  to  making  the  cover  of 
Forbes  magazine  and  spinning  off  multiple 
extensions  of  the  Puffy  franchise  (these  in- 
clude two  restaurants  and  a  well-executed 
clothing  line  that  grossed  $32  million  in 
1999,  its  first  year  in  operation).  In  the 
midst  of  his  success,  however,  he's  also 
had  a  number  of  scrapes  with  the  law. 
And  it  is  a  legal  matter  that  brings  him 
here  to  court  on  this  chilly  day  in  Febru- 
ary, the  gravest  such  problem  he  has  yet 
confronted:  Combs  is  charged  with  two 
felony  gun-possession  offenses  stemming 
from  an  incident  on  December  27,  1999, 
at  Manhattan's  Club  New  York  during  its 
weekly  "Hot  Chocolate"  night.  According 
to  the  prosecution,  Combs  brandished  a 
gun  inside  the  club  after  an  altercation 
with  a  fellow  reveler  in  which  one  or  both 
of  the  men  threw  cash  in  the  face  of  the 
other— a  gesture  of  both  largesse  and  dis- 
respect. Immediately  thereafter,  say  police 
reports,  Jamal  "Shyne"  Barrow— a  Belize- 
born  rapper  who  is  signed  to  Combs's  Bad 
Boy  record  label— fired  several  shots,  in- 
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juring  three  clubgoers.  Barrow  was  arrest- 
ed outside  Club  New  York,  allegedly  with 
a  9-mm.  pistol  tucked  in  his  waistband. 

It  is  by  now  urban  tabic  how  Combs 
was  subsequently  apprehended,  along  with 
Jennifer  Lopez,  his  (by  all  accounts  equal- 
ly driven)  actress-singer  girlfriend,  in  a 
Lincoln  Navigator  on  Eighth  Avenue  and 
54th  Street  after  his  driver  had  run  11  red 
lights;  how  police  allegedly  found  a  9-mm. 
revolver  under  the  passenger  seat  occu- 
pied by  Combs's  bodyguard  and  child- 
hood friend  Anthony  "Wolf"  Jones;  how 
Jones  and  Combs  reportedly  attempted  to 
stash  the  gun  in  one  of  the  Navigator's 
customized  hidden  compartments  (the  ve- 
hicle is  registered  to  Combs's  Bad  Boy  or- 
ganization); how  another  allegedly  Combs- 
tied  gun  was  found  along  the  chase  route; 
how  Combs  and  Lopez  were  detained, 
along  with  Jones  and  driver  Wardell  Fen- 
derson;  how  Lopez,  who  was  not  charged 
with  any  crime,  nevertheless  spent  a  tear- 
ful 14  hours  in  custody. 

Today,  supreme-court  justice  Charles 
H.  Solomon  will  hear  arguments  about 
what  bail  should  be  levied  on  the  gun- 
possession  charges  against  Combs  and 
Jones,  and  on  the  11  more  serious  charges 
against  Jamal  Barrow,  which  include  at- 
tempted murder  and  several  degrees  of 
assault.  All  three  men  have  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  all  charges.  (Fenderson,  the  driv- 
er, has  not  been  charged  and  is  expected 
to  be  the  key  witness  for  the  prosecution 
when  the  case  eventually  comes  to  trial.) 

As  Judge  Solomon  brings  the  sparsely 
populated  courtroom  to  order,  Combs 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Anthony 
Jones.  Both  men  are  just  over  six  feet  tall, 
but  Jones,  34,  looks  fit  and  solid,  while 
Combs's  sloping  shoulders  bespeak  some- 
one who  does  not  make  his  living  through 
physical  pursuits.  Although  known  for  his 
emphatic  taste  in  jewelry,  Combs  has  to- 
day restricted  himself  to  a  single  square 
diamond  earring.  The  19-year-old  Barrow 
is  roughly  the  same  height  as  his  associ- 
ates, but  this  slender,  smooth-faced  boy  in 
black  suede  Gucci  loafers  looks  every  inch 
the  junior  partner  in  the  affair. 

Before  the  hearing,  in  the  fluorescent- 
lit  hallway  outside  the  courtroom,  Bar- 
row's lawyer,  Murray  Richman,  was  talk- 
ing to  reporters.  Richman,  a  courtly  man 
who  is  known  locally  as  "Don't  Worry 
Murray,"  made  careful  mention  of  the  fact 
that  he  also  represents  rappers  Jay-Z  (ac- 
cused of  a  nightclub  stabbing)  and  DMX 
(accused  of  weapons  possession).  "They 
are  both  a  lot  bigger  than  Puffy,"  Rich- 
man  explained. 

It  is  true:  Puff  Daddy,  as  Combs  is  also 
known,  no  longer  enjoys  quite  the  cultural 


ascendancy  he  did  just  a  few  years  ag 
I  he  banner  year  of  1997,  Combs, 
styles  himself  "the  black  Sinatra,"  h 
hand  in  every  No.  I  rap  single  for  a 
tonishing  33  consecutive  weeks,  and 
Boy's  gross  receipts  that  year  were  a  s| 
gering  $130  million.  No  one  has  marki 
rap  more  aggressively  and  skillfully  t 
Sean  "Puffy"  Combs. 

Society's  higher  echelons  have  pr 
no  more  immune  than  record  buyer 
Combs's  formidable  drive;  born  in  Harl 
he  now  mixes  with  the  Martha  Stew) 
and  Ron  Perelmans  and  Donald  Trump 
the  world  at  Bridgehampton  polo  mati 
and  at  white-dress  parties  at  his  $2.5 
lion  Charles  Gwathmey  house  in 
Hampton.  (Combs's  New  York  City  r 
dence,  currently  on  the  market  for 
million,  is  a  12-story  Park  Avenue  bu 
ing.  He  also  bought  and  then  leased 
a  $3  million  spread  in  Beverly  Hills.)  J 
three  weeks  before  the  Club  New  Y< 
shooting  he  was  rapping  for  hundred: 
gilded  and  boldfaced  names  at  the  Me 
politan  Museum's  annual  Costume  In 
tute  gala. 
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evertheless,  Combs's  p 
forming  career  is  curre 
ly  in  uncomfortable  stra 
while  Bad  Boy  has  suffe 
a  number  of  setbacks 
1998  the  label's  receipts 
by  more  than  70  perc 
to  $35  million,  shaking  loose  a  hail  of  a 
Puffy— or  as  he  would  say,  "player-hater1 
sentiment  in  both  the  hip-hop  world  and 
mainstream  press.  Though  no  doubt  agg 
vated  by  Combs's  ultra-materialistic  im 
this  was  not  merely  the  inevitable  loath 
of  a  too  successful  figure.  Yes,  Combs 
widely  perceived  as  an  overachieving  c 
trol  freak,  as  is  his  friend  Martha  Stew; 
but  there  is  a  more  malevolent  backdropl 
Combs's  dealings.  Indeed,  there  have  1 
been  rumors  about  his  unorthodox  bu| 
ness  tactics,  and  about  a  violent  streak  til 
goes  far  beyond,  say,  screeching  at  ass 
tants  over  mismatched  valances. 

From  the  fatal  crowd  stampede  at 
1991  celebrity  basketball  game  Com 
promoted  near  the  start  of  his  career 
the  violent  death  of  his  friend  and  lat 
asset  Biggie  Smalls  in  1997  to  the  gunpl 
at  Club  New  York,  the  Bad  Boy  C.E. 
has  led  a  life  that  was  euphemized  in 
recent  promotional  video  bio  as  "bo 
charmed  and  challenged."  For  mar 
Combs's  admitted  1999  physical  assai 
on  record  executive  Steve  Stoute  co 
firmed  that  too  many  of  the  challeng 
Puff  Daddy  faces  are  of  his  own  makin 
If  Sean  Combs  is  to  recover  his  poi 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU 
LOOKING  AT? 
Combs  at  this  year's 
imy  Awards  ceremony 
Los  Angeles  with  the 
idersides  of  girlfriend 
nifer  Lopez's  breasts. 
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|  made  me 
k  mad.r  Combs 
►rotests,  a  frown 
'trayal  clouding 
„..  his  visage. 


Hon  as  hip-hop's  player  king,  he  rnusl 
hope  that  his  history  of  slipping  legal  en 
tanglements  will  stay  intact  and  help  him 
avoid  conviction,  and  a  possible  15-year 
sentence,  on  the  charges  stemming  from 
the  (  hib  New  York  incident.  To  boost  his 
chances  Combs  has  retained  Benjamin 
Brafman,  the  high-profile  attorney  who 
has  in  the  past  secured  the  liberty  of 
such  challenging  defendants  as  Mafia  hit 
man  "Sammy  the  Bull"  Gravano  and  be- 
leaguered New  York  nightclub  owner  Peter 
Gatien  (charged  in  1997  with  participation 
in  massive-scale  drug  dealing  and  eventu- 
ally acquitted). 

Brafman's  co-counsel,  Johnnie  Cochran, 
is  absent  from  today's  bail  hearing,  but 
with  the  esteemed  criminal  lawyer  (and 
Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor)  Ed  Hayes 
alongside  representing  Jones,  and  the  re- 
doubtable Richman  handling  Barrow, 
the  defense  team  still  has  a  formidable 
look  to  it. 

Leading  the  prosecution  is 
Manhattan  assistant  district 
attorney  Matthew  Bogdanos, 
a  man  of  ascetic  aspect  with 
dark-gray  hair  styled  in  a 
short  manner  compatible 
with  his  extracurricular 
commitment  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
reserve.  Bogdanos,  43,  begins  what  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  perfunctory,  procedural  day 
in  court  by  disparaging  the  character  of 
the  defendants,  calling  them  "criminal, 
brazen,  and  arrogant,"  and  then  working 
up  a  biblical  fury  as  he  confronts  Combs 
and  Jones  with  previously  unaired  accusa- 
tions of  bribery.  According  to  the  A.D.A., 
both  men  repeatedly— "relentlessly"— ap- 
proached driver  Wardell  Fenderson,  now 
the  cooperating  witness,  and  asked  him  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  gun  in  the  Lin- 
coln Navigator.  Combs  allegedly  offered 
as  collateral  a  $40,000  ring  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  from  Jennifer  Lopez. 

In  light  of  these  new  charges,  Bogda- 
nos asks  for  increased  bail:  $150,000  for 
Combs,  $350,000  for  Jones,  and  $500,000 
for  Barrow.  At  every  juncture  of  Bogda- 
nos's  aggressive  presentation  one  can  see 
the  defense  attorneys'  eyes  widening  in 
disbelief.  There  might  even  be  a  flicker  of 
surprise  from  Combs  himself,  but  then 
again,  that  flicker  could  just  as  easily  be 
defiance— with  Puff  Daddy  you're  always 
left  guessing. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  even  Bog- 
danos's  high-end  bail  figures  would  be  little 
more  than  pocket  change  to  Combs. 
Something  else  is  going  on  here,  something 
of  a  theatrical  nature.  Brafman  stands  up 
and  accuses  the  A.D.A.  of  playing  to  the 
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Puffy  played  down 

rumors  of  reckless  behavior. 

■*&  was  all,  he  insisted, 

ling  more  than  some  "wild 

£  +lie  Menace  shit" 


press  with  a  spee  h  thai  would  better  lit  a 
sentencing,  adding  contemptuously,  "If  he 

over  gets  to  ■  al     fudge  Solomon,  peering 
o\lt  Ins  glasses,  regards  the  skirmish  with 
wrj  an  u  ement 
If  Matthew  Bogdanos  is  indeed  playing 
press,  he  is  a  virtuoso.  The  cover  of 
i     nexl  day's  Daily  News  will  feature  a 
picture  of  Lopez  with  Combs's  hand  on 
her  shoulder;  around  his  finger  is  the  now 
notorious  piece  of  jewelry.  The  headline: 
wnii  1 1 1 is;  ring,  i  mil   bribe.  The  vani- 
ties, it  seems,  are  afire  once  more. 

In  the  summer  of  1997,  I  spent  a 
couple  of  days  interviewing  or, 
rather,  attempting  to  interview— 
Puff  Daddy  on  the  occasion  of 
his  solo  recording  debut.  No  Way 
Out.  Just  pinning  Combs  down 
was  an  effort,  since  his  giddy  play- 
er's existence  obliged  him  to  be  constantly 
juggling  phone  calls  from  powerful  busi- 
ness associates  and  needy  woman  friends. 
Even  when  these  activities  subsided,  it 
was  difficult  to  extract  anything  more  than 
platitudes  from  Combs.  And  these  were 
imparted  with  such  studied  cool  that  he 
seemed  to  be  wearing  shades  even  when 
he  didn't  have  his  sunglasses  on. 

Yes,  Puff  Daddy  allowed,  he  did  feel 
like  quitting  after  Biggie  died.  "I'd  give  up 
all  the  money,  every  hit  record,  just  to 
have  my  man  Biggie  back."  But  still  he 
forged  ahead.  "I  want  to  be  a  modern-day 
Mozart,"  he  said.  "I  feel  like  I'm  Jordan 
when  I  make  a  record— I  can  do  any- 
thing." And  he  did  mean  anything.  De- 
scribing himself  as  "a  chameleon,"  Combs 
methodically  recited  his  skill  set:  "I  can 
be  in  the  restaurant  business;  I  can  be  on 
the  stage,  in  the  boardroom,  on  the  dance 
floor,  in  the  stands."  Curiously,  in  our  con- 
versations he  shaved  a  year  off  his  real 
age.  He  also  played  down  his  reputation 
for  reckless  behavior.  It  was  all,  he  insist- 
ed, nothing  more  than  some  "wild  Dennis 
the  Menace  shit."  In  other  words,  kid  stuff. 
Though  his  affect  was  impeccably  flat, 
it  felt  as  though  Combs  was  always  strain- 
ing—as he  often  is  in  performance— to 
keep  his  voice  low,  slurred,  above  all  cool. 
And  even  within  Puffy 's  deadpan  bromides 
there  were  mixed  messages:  ripples  of  de- 
fensiveness,  aggression,  naivete;  hints  of 
the  complexity  that  must  infuse  one  so 
driven  to  dominate  an  art  form  where  ca- 
reers are  said  to  be  measured  in  dog  years. 
It  is  a  mission  demanding  a  flexibility 
that  is  unique  to  Combs,  according  to  his 
former  (and  Jennifer  Lopez's  current)  man- 
ager, Benny  Medina.  "I  see  people  who 
[run  their  businesses]  from  a  desk,  from 
a  plane  or  a  boat  deck,"  says  Medina. 
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"Puffy  does  it  from  the  most  luxurious  en- 

vin tents  in  the  universe  as  well  as  some 

street  corner  in  Harlem,  lie's  really  con- 
necting dots  that  no  one  in  the  enteitain- 
men!  society  is." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  man  at  the 
center  of  this  precarious  equation  guards 
his  public  persona  most  zealously  glimpses 
behind  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs's  implacable 
exterior  are  hard  to  come  by.  Most  asso- 
ciates will  give  only  admiring  testimony 
about  Puff  Daddy's  endless  stamina,  his 
awe-inspiring  perfectionism,  his  meager 
sleep  requirements;  many  others  say  they 
are  afraid  to  speak  about  him.  But  anyone 
who  has  closely  followed  Combs's  rise 
knows  that  the  challenges  currently  facing 
him  did  not  arrive  out  of  a  clear  blue  sky. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  become  notorious 
in  hip-hop  circles  for  his  aggressive  behav- 
ior. Whatever  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
the  Club  New  York  charges,  there  is  ample 
evidence,  backed  up  by  interviews  conduct- 
ed for  this  story,  that  "the  black  Sinatra," 
like  the  white  Sinatra  before  him,  has  been 
drawn  to  men  of  violent  and  not  necessari- 
ly the  most  law-abiding  temperaments. 

"Even  at  the  beginning  he  had  his  own 
entourage,"  says  one  former  employee  of 
Uptown  Records,  where  Puffy  worked  be- 
fore he  started  Bad  Boy.  "Some  of  those 
guys  were  roughnecks  who  would  give  him 
some  credibility."  Though  Combs's  busi- 
ness lawyer  Kenny  Meiselas  denies  that 
any  of  Combs's  entourage  carried  wea- 
pons, the  former  employee  says  that  among 
Puffy 's  retinue  "there'd  be  one  who  had  a 
gun  and  one  that  didn't." 

Many  people  complain  about  Bad  Boy's 
chaotic  business  practices— one  photogra- 
pher's representative  decries  the  label's  "im- 
provisational  approach  to  budgeting"— and 
say  that  they  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
company's  C.E.O.  and  his  insistence  on  try- 
ing to  control  every  aspect  of  the  label's  bus- 
iness. While  admitting  that  Combs  is  a  big 
spender  and  a  perfectionist,  Meiselas  main- 
tains that  Bad  Boy  conducts  itself  in  a  "pro- 
fessional way."  But  some  who  have  worked 
with  the  label  say  its  dealings  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  malevolent  edge  that  can  also  be 
linked  to  Combs.  A  producer  at  a  major 
music-video  company  says  that  Bad  Boy's 
unpolished  business  methods— "They'll  sign 
overages  and  refuse  to  pay,  and  they  won't 
pay  for  months"— are  exacerbated  by  "the 
lowest,  the  absolute  worst  gangster-thug  at- 
titude. Every  job  I've  heard  of,  Puffy  has  to 

threaten  somebody I  think  he  thinks  it's 

the  only  way:  it's  about  respect. 

"Everyone  knows  about  this  stuff  across 
the  board,"  continues  the  producer,  add- 
ing, "I've  seen  Puffy  go  into  rages  over  the 
size  of  his  Winnebago— he's  Satan." 


The  rapper  Heavy  D.  an  old  Irienci 
<  (iinbs's  and  one  ol  his  early  champic 
puts  Pull  Daddy's  rages  in  the  wider 
text  of  a  complicated  individual.  "I've  S 
the  tears,  I've  seen  the  laughter,  I've  s 
the  pain  .  .  .  I've  seen  the  anger 
seen  the  uncontrollable  temper  at  times 

Combs's  former  colleague  at  Upto 
takes  an  even  larger  view:  "The  guy  is  \ 
erratic.  He  acts  like  a  five-year-old.  On 
other  hand,  people  say  the  young  Da 
Geffen  was  out  of  control.  In  this  cour 
there's  definitely  more  room  for  white  g 
to  act  out  that  way." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  I 
hearing,  on  another  ch 
day,  Benjamin  Brafrri 
and  Sean  Combs  are,  '% 
turning  to  court  for  Ju< 
Solomon's  bail  decisi<§:m 
They  share  the  elevator 
to  the  seventh-floor  courtroom  with  a  c 
pie  of  reporters.  "Nice  suit,"  Brafman  t<  sa 
Combs,  eyeing  his  client's  navy  two-pi(  ki 
with  windowpane  check.  "Versace?" 

"Yeah,"  Combs  confirms  with  a  sn 
and  a  shrug.  "Maybe  we  should  get  th( 
to  sponsor  this  thing.  We'll  get  you  m 
sured  up." 

Brafman,  a  dapper,  stocky  individ 
with  swept-back  gray  hair,  is  every  bit 
image-conscious  as  his  client.  He  has 
vised  Combs  not  to  talk  to  any  publi 
tions,  including  this  one,  until  after  his  tri  h 
Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  is  receiving  also 
spoke  form  of  justice.  Cochran  says  his  n 
one  of  the  last  criminal  cases  that  he  v  a 
take  on  before  devoting  himself  solely  olle 
his  personal-litigation  firm,  which  h  \\ 
branches  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  i  u 
lanta.  (The  peripatetic  Cochran  describ  io 
his  current  address  as  "Seat  4A  on  Ame  nI 
can  Airlines.") 

Cochran  and  Combs  have  known  ea  ti 
other  for  years,  having  socialized  at  t  v 
annual  Essence  Awards  (the  magazim  fc 
publication  director,  Susan  Taylor,  is  to,j 
godmother  to  Combs),  and  the  two  mi  1 
have  discussed  "getting  together"  on  » 
sports  agency  that  is  now  on  hold.  Coc  ft 
ran  describes  himself  as  "a  father  figu  || 
for  Sean  in  some  respects";  he  took  on  tr  me 
case  partly  "because  of  my  fondness  fi  fc 
Sean,  and  the  fact  that  I  felt  he's  innocei  ni{ 
And  the  fact  that  I  felt  that  somehow  r.  \& 
celebrity  was  driving  much  of  what  wi  spd 
happening  on  these  charges." 

Benjamin  Brafman  is  at  pains  to  dra  tf 
a  benevolent  picture  of  his  client— in  fac  id; 
the  way  he  describes  the  current  situatio:  tm 
Combs  is  the  victim.  "He's  a  very,  vet;,, 
generous  man,  to  a  fault  almost.  Bi 
when  you're  that  big  a  star  and  that  su 
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nful,  you  have  to  be  careful  that  people 
t  take  advantage  of  you,  or  that  the 
ag  people  don't  associate  with  you." 
Mice  the  February  bail  hearing,  Combs 
>been  careful  to  associate  only  with  the 
kind  of  people,  basking  in  the  protec- 
uira  of  undiscriminating  acceptance  at 
jsual  rounds  of  celebrity  parties  and 
ds  shows,  including  the  Grammy  cere- 
y  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  nomi- 
d  for  best  rap  performance  by  a  duo 
roup,  a  falloff  from  1998,  when  he 
nominated  in  seven  categories  and 
two.  Still,  this  year  he  was  enjoying  the 
cted  glory  of  Jennifer  Lopez's  barely- 
:  Versace  dress  until  host  Rosie  O'Don- 
smbarrassed  him  in  front  of  the  whole 
stry— the  whole  viewing  nation!— by 
king  wise  about  his  legal  problems, 
can  really  Sing-Sing,"  she  said.  There's 
w  musical,  she  said— "Puffy  Get  Your 
I  Cut  to  close-up  on  Puffy,  who  looked 
he'd  just  been  coldcocked,  nearly  los- 
lis  game  face.  When  his  category  final- 
tme  up,  he  lost  to  the  Roots,  featuring 
ah  Badu.  It  had  been  that  kind  of  day. 
very  morning  A.D.A.  Matthew  Bog- 
>s  had  chosen  to  tell  the  world  that  a 
it  of  bribery  was  being  added  to  the 
ial  charges  against  Combs, 
'ith  Puffy  back  in  court,  today  would 
e  to  be  that  kind  of  a  day  as  well.  Af- 
udge  Solomon  announces  that  Combs 
Jones  must  each  post  an  extra  $20,000, 
Barrow  an  additional  $15,000,  Bog- 
>s  offers  yet  another  sensational  an- 
lcement:  that  Combs  is  under  inves- 
ion  for  a  pair  of  recently  uncovered 
offenses.  In  two  similar-sounding  sce- 
3S,  loaded  and  stolen  guns  are  alleged 
ave  been  left  behind  after  Puff  Daddy 
;  to  Moline,  Illinois  (in  1997),  and  Wash- 
>n,  D.C.  (in  1998).  Brafman  calls  foul, 
again  the  damage  is  done  in  the  court 
•ublic  opinion.  Combs's  next  appear- 
;  is  scheduled  for  a  months-distant  date 
'  his  upcoming  European  tour, 
•utside  the  courtroom,  the  media  throng 
little  more  muscular  than  before,  and 
:rowd  more  raucous.  Among  the  knot 
ivilians  who  gather  on  the  sidewalk  be- 
[  the  jostling  ranks  of  TV  cameramen, 
inie  Cochran  appears  to  be  a  bigger 
than  Puff  Daddy.  "Yo,  hook  me  up, 
inie!"  shouts  one  wag  as  Benjamin  Braf- 
.  asserts  that  the  bribery  charge  is  "as 
sparent  as  the  dress."  (It  is  apparently 
ven  that  all  present  are  familiar  with 
ez's  diaphanous  Grammy  garment.) 
that  Combs  is  completely  ignored  by 
crowd.  Amid  the  melee  a  lone  female 
e  squeaks  out,  "Free  Puff  Daddy!" 
'ombs  will  in  subsequent  days  be  stung 
urther  accusations  from  Bogdanos: 


Puffy  s  got  a  dozen  guys 

around  him,  with  maybe  one 

brain  between  em"  says 

a  former  bodyguard. 


according  to  the  A.D.A.,  Combs  exagger- 
ated his  abhorrence  of  weaponry  during 
his  noncompulsory  and  thus  possibly  ill- 
advised  testimony  to  a  grand  jury  investi- 
gating the  case.  This  was  before  he  was 
represented  by  Brafman  and  Cochran, 
who  now  maintain  that  Combs  was  un- 
fairly grilled.  Of  special  chagrin  to  the  de- 
fense is  the  way  Bogdanos  made  mention 
of  Combs's  ownership  of  rifles,  and  his  at- 
tendance at  gun  shows.  More  generally, 
they  will  take  issue  with  the  A.D.A. 's  "ad- 
versarial approach"  in  bringing  up  three 
of  Combs's  "prior  bad  acts"  before  the 
grand  jury.  Be  that  as  it  may,  under  oath 
Combs  chose  to  draw  a  line  in  the  sand 
and  insist  that  he  had  never  ever  owned  a 
gun  or  even  so  much  as  "possessed"  one, 
words  that  may  come  back  to  bite  him. 

The  first  challenge  of  Sean 
Combs's  life  came  all  too 
soon  after  his  November  4, 
1969,  birth  in  Harlem.  On 
January  26,  1972,  Combs's 
father,  Melvin,  was  fatally 
shot  in  Central  Park  during 
what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  misfired 
deal  of  some  kind. 

Little  is  known  about  Melvin  Combs  oth- 
er than  that  he  ended  his  life  as  a  33-year- 
old  drug-dealing  hustler.  It  is  with  some 
hesitation  that  his  widow  addresses  the  is- 
sue. "He  was  a  man  that  was  in  the  street- 
things  like  that  happen,"  says  Janice  Combs, 
Sean's  mother.  "This  [life  on  the  street]  was 
a  new  thing,  maybe  a  few  months.  He 
worked  for  the  Board  of  Ed  and  he  drove 
a  cab.  He  was  a  gambling  man.  Used  to 
play  pool  and  cards— he  would  go  out  to 
the  Rhythm  Club  on  133rd  Street.  I  never 
knew  about  the  drugs  stuff,  because  he  al- 
ways worked— he  did  it  in  between  times." 
Janice  Combs  is  sitting  in  the  lounge 
area  of  Justin's,  her  son's  upscale  soul-food 
restaurant  on  Manhattan's  West  21st  Street. 
The  place  is  a  large,  tastefully  lit  bi-level 
room  done  in  chiaroscuro  tones.  (It  is 
named  for  Combs's  six-year-old  son;  never 
married,  Sean  also  has  a  two-year-old.  Chris- 
tian, by  a  different  mother.)  Mrs.  Combs  is 


a  petite,  striking,  50-ish  woman  who  dresses 
in  a  manner  fully  reflective  of  her  son's 
multimillionaire  status.  Today  she  is  heavily 
bejeweled  and  pashmina-clad,  with  a  small 
Gucci  purse  tucked  by  her  side.  With  her 
impressive  cleavage  and  brazen  platinum 
wig  she  looks  young  enough  to  pass  for 
Combs's  sexette  protegee  Lil'  Kim. 

Accompanying  Mrs.  Combs  is  her  half- 
sister  Gerri  Garcia,  who  is  equally  stylish 
in  a  black  suede  cowboy  hat  and  clinging 
black  mohair  dress.  Garcia  has  always 
been  extremely  close  to  the  Combs  family, 
and  she  remembers  Melvin  with  great 
fondness.  "He  had  style  and  flair,"  she 
says.  "Gg  with  a  dash  of  pizzazz— wear- 
ing the  trendy  stuff,  but  with  good  taste. 
Sometimes  when  I  see  Sean  walking  away, 
he  reminds  me  of  his  father. ...  I  can  see 
some  of  his  personality  is  in  Puffy." 

Within  18  months  of  Melvin  Combs's 
death,  Janice  Combs  moved  Sean  and  his 
sister  Keisha  (now  a  Bad  Boy  employee) 
out  to  the  racially  mixed  suburb  of  Mount 
Vernon,  just  north  of  the  Bronx.  The 
Combses'  Harlem  home,  at  Esplanade 
Gardens  on  Lenox  Avenue,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "an  Eden  of  middle-class  gentil- 
ity," and  Mrs.  Combs  is  at  pains  to  point 
out  that  the  family's  suburban  relocation 
was  not  the  great  upward  social  leap  that 
it  is  usually  portrayed  as. 

The  urge  to  perform  was  with  Sean  ear- 
ly, according  to  Garcia,  who  put  him  on- 
stage at  a  kids'  fashion  show  at  the  day-care 
center  where  she  worked.  "People  would 
scream— he  was  such  a  ham,"  says  Garcia. 
Mrs.  Combs  had  enrolled  Sean  at  Mount 
Vernon's  Montessori  School,  and  watched 
in  wonder  as  he  began  to  put  on  "little 
plays  and  little  dances."  He  was  already  a 
professional:  someone  from  Baskin  Robbins 
had  seen  him  and  hired  him  for  an  ice- 
cream print  advertisement  at  the  age  of  two. 

Gerri  Garcia  remembers  that  she  began 
to  notice  "a  tenacity  about  Sean.  A  fine 
line  between  tenacity  and  aggression.  He 

wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer I'm 

talking  about  six,  seven,  eight  years  old." 

Sean's  theatrical  impulses  were  soon 
matched  by  a  idmim  ed  on  r \<. f   i«; 
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ll;illl|)loiis.  iiiifijiinj; 
Sally  Kgbcrt  has  11 
I  lampion,  anil  f— 

painter  Donai ,j 


Cindy  Sherman  just  bought  a  $1.4  million  home  in  Sag  Harbor, 

Ross  Bleckner  has  settled  into  Truman  Capote's  Sagaponack  saltbox,  and 

Julian  Schnabel  owns  a  10-bedroom  Stanford  White  place  in  Montauk. 

j  Writer  BOB  COLACELLO  and  photographer  JONATHAN  BECKER  explore  the 

Hamptons'  enduring  hold  on  American  painters,  from  the  1878 

invasion  of  the  Tile  Club — whose  members  included  Winslow  Homer  and 

William  Merritt  Chase — through  the  Abstract  Expressionist  reign  of 

Jackson  Pollock  and  Willem  de  Kooning,  and  into  the  wave  of  artists,  dealers. 

and  patrons  gathered  for  this  year's  high  season 
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might,  director,  and, 

Robert  Wilson    sin  m  : 

l>>  props  from  his  product  n 

in  his  nearly  basketbflll-coin' 

studio  and  rehearsal  hall  j 

Watermill  Center,  a  summer 

for  students  near  Soutluin 

He  sells  the  large  Polaroid  poi 

for  as  much  as  $10,000  ea 

raise  money  for  the  c 
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reece  has  it.  And  this  area' 


started  coming  out  here  in  the  late  60s,  to  visit 
riend  Christophe  de  Menil.  I  liked  it  immediately,"  said 
)laywright,  opera  director,  and  artist  Robert  Wilson  one 
noon  last  summer,  standing  in  his  nearly  basketball-court- 
xhearsal  hall  and  studio  at  the  Watermill  Center,  the  sum 
camp  for  theater,  dance,  and  music 
:nts  he  has  been  running  since  1992 
i  old  Western  Union  research  labora- 
m  the  woods  near  Southampton,  New 
"Her  house  was  right  near  the  beach 
magansett.  I  wrote  Einstein  on  the 
h  there.  I  made  the  whole  model  of 
:et— in  the  winter.  It's  beautiful  out 
I  like  the  light.  You've  got  the  water 
ther  side,  so  there's  this  special  light, 
ike  San  Francisco  has  special  light, 
ce  has  it.  And  this  area." 
was  one  of  those  perfect  August 
days  in  the  much-celebrated,  much- 
;rated  Hamptons,  when  the  traffic  isn't 
Dad  and  there's  a  nice  clean  breeze 
ie  ocean.  While  we  talked,  Wilson,  a 
tg  57  in  polo  shirt,  shorts,  and  flip- 
;,  signed  the  20-by-24-inch  Polaroid 
•aits  he  had  taken,  for  as  much  as 
000  each,  two  nights  before  at  his 
annual  Watermill  Center  Summer 
:fit,  including  ones  of  Mercedes-Benz 
Mick  Flick  and  Swiss  businessman 
rice  Amon  (whose  family  makes  the 
tsed  to  print  the  currency  of  several 
ipean  and  African  countries).  Among 
|  also  attending  the  $  1,000-a-ticket  event— which  has  come 
e  seen  as  the  art-world  party  of  the  Hamptons  summer 
?n,  and  which  raised  about  $400,000  toward  the  $4  mil- 
needed  to  complete  the  transformation  of  the  30,000- 
re-foot  main  building  into  a  year-round  multimedia  arts 
;r— were  painters  Malcolm  Morley,  Ross  Bleckner,  Donald 
:hler,  and  George  Condo,  collectors  Jan  Cowles,  Asher 
man,  and  Barbara  Goldsmith,  dealers  Larry  Gagosian, 
a  Cooper,  and  David  Maupin,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
executive  vice  president  Ashton  Hawkins,  and  Guggenheim 
eum  deputy  director  Lisa  Dennison,  as  well  as  Calvin 
i,  ABC's  Star  Jones,  and  former  senator  Alfonse  D'Amato 
his  date,  Gwynneth  Rivers,  the  33-year-old  daughter  of 
t  Larry  Rivers. 

Ilson's  date  was  one  of  the  hottest  stars  of  contemporary  art, 
ly  Sherman.  Wearing  a  sleeveless  black  top  with  a  long  print 
,  she  stood  in  the  receiving  line  with  him  and  the  evening's 
hairs,  Claudia  Cohen,  the  TV  personality,  Carol  Mack, 
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the  w  ifc  of  the  foi  mei  chairman 

Of  the  New  Yoi !  Stale  (  oun- 
al  on  the  Arts  Katharine  Ray- 
tier,  the  '  ■ .  (  ommunications 
heires!    and  myself.  Sherman, 

\vh<  had  recently  been  di- 
v  reed  from  video  artist  Mi- 
chel Auder,  was  spending  her 
first  summer  in  the  Hamptons. 
alter  many  years  in  the  (  als- 
kills  "being  domestic,  seeing 
HO  one,"  as  she  put  it.  "People 
said  I'd  hale  it  here,"  she  told 
me.  "Because  you  see  all  the 
same  people  you  see  in  New 
York.  And  that's  true.  But  you 
see  them  in  a  different  way.  You 
hang  out  on  the  beach  together, 
and  it's  kind  of  nice.  I'm  look- 
ing for  something  to  buy." 

The  latest  word  is 
that  Sherman  has 
bought  songwrit- 
er Marvin  Ham- 
lisch's  stately  19th- 
century  house  in 
Sag  Harbor  for 
$1.4  million,  and  that  Giorgio 
Armani  will  be  doing  the  decor 
for  this  summer's  Watermill  Cen- 
ter benefit,  to  be  held  August 
19.  In  fact,  this  summer  is  shap- 
ing up  for  the  art  world  as  a 
festival  of  its  own  his- 
tory in  the  Hamptons. 
In  June  the  Parrish  Art 
Museum  in  Southamp- 
ton opened  an  exhibi- 
tion called  "In  Memory 
of  My  Feelings:  Frank 
O'Hara  and  American 
Art,"  consisting  mainly 
of  portraits  of  the  late 
poet  and  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  curator  by 
his   friends,   including 
Fairfield  Porter,  who 
lived  in  Southampton 
until  his  death  in  1975, 
and  Larry  Rivers  and 
Jane  Freilicher,  both  of 
whom  have  been  spend- 
ing summers  in  the  Hamptons  since  the  50s.  Guild  Hall  in  East 
Hampton  is  currently  presenting  "American  Impressionism: 
Treasures  from  the  Smithsonian  American  Art  Museum,"  in- 
cluding works  by  William  Merritt  Chase,  who  ran  an  art  school 
at  Shinnecock  Hills  from  1891  to  1902,  and  Childe  Hassam, 
who  loved  his  house  in  East  Hampton  so  much  that  he  had  an 
ambulance  take  him  there  from  Manhattan  to  die  in  1935.  That 
show  will  be  followed  at  Guild  Hall  on  August  12  by  an  exhibi- 
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tion  of  works  by  Willem  dc  Kooning,  the  colossus  of  the 
tons  art  scene  for  four  decades,  until  his  death  in  1997. 

When  New  Yorkers  refer  to  the  Hamptons,  they  meanj 
string  of  fashionable  summer  resorts  that  occupy  the  South 
of  Long  Island,  beginning  with  manicured  old  Southamf 
90  miles  from  the  city,  and  ending  at  the  rocky  cliffs  of 
tauk  Point,  30  miles  farther  east.  Only  10  miles  at  its  widest] 
South  Fork  is  surrounded  by  water— the  Atlantic  Ocean  on| 
south,  Peconic  Bay  and  Gardiner's  Bay  on  the  north— anc 
nowned  for  its  wide  sandy  beaches.  It's  also  renowned  for  its  I 
fie,  which  on  summer  weekends  creeps  along  the  two-lane 
27  from  Southampton  through  the  once  bucolic  villages 
hamlets  of  Watermill,  Bridgehampton,  Sagaponack,  Wainscj 
East  Hampton,  and  Amagansett  to  Montauk,  which  is  st 
commercial  fishing  port  but  is  better  known  for  its  family  m(j 
and  surfers.  In  the  off-season,  the  area's  population  is  ub 
40,000;  it  triples  in  July  and  August.  And  although  East  Haf 
ton,  Watermill,  and  Wainscott  in  particular  retain  a  distinct : 
tic  charm,  with  their  historic  windmills  and  white-steep 
mmm    churches,  the  potato  farms  and  cornfields  contij 
to  give  way  to  the  pumped-up  showplaces  of 
Street's  latest  batch  of  junior  plutocrats. 

But  this  is  not  another  story  about 
horrible  the  Hamptons  have  become.| 
not  about  Hollywood  East,  hip-hop 
vaders,  or  Ira  Rennert's  mega-mansj 
in  Sagaponack.  It's  about  a  whole  otl 
unreported,  but  quite  glamorous  life| 
the  East  End  of  Long  Island,  which 
ters  on  work  instead  of  play,  and  which  has  produij 
some  of  the  most  important  art  of  our  time.  The 
is,  more  than  a  century  after  the  great  maritime  pal 
er  Thomas  Moran  built  a  gabled  house  and  studio  [ 
Main  Street  in  East  Hampton  and  became  the 
artist  to  make  the  Hamptons  his  permanent  sumr 
home,  and  more  than  50  years  after  Jackson  Polld 
and  his  wife,  Lee  Krasner,  left  Greenwich  Village 
an  unheated  farmhouse  in  the  backwoods  hamlet  ca 
the  Springs,  America's  leading  artists  are  still  spendj 
their  summers— and  increasingly  their  winters  too- 
the  Hamptons. 
David  Salle,  one  of  the  hot  young  stars  of  the  Neo-Expressioil 
movement  of  the  80s,  now  47,  has  given  up  his  Tribeca  stu< 
and  is  living  and  working  full-time  in  his  sparkling  new  Sa 
ponack  house  and  studio.  Down  the  road,  Ross  Bleckn 
whose  luminous  paintings  about  memory  and  loss  also  ma 
him  a  star  in  the  80s,  and  who  bought  Truman  Capote's  m< 
em  saltbox  eight  years  ago,  doubled  its  size,  and  had  a  matchi 
studio  built  on  an  adjoining  field,  spent  most  of  last  winter  thi 
painting  against  deadline  for  shows  in  Athens  and  Basel. 
New  Year's  Eve,  Eric  Fischl,  the  52-year-old  Neo-Expression 
turned  near-classical  realist,  and  his  wife,  April  Gornik,  perha 
the  best  landscape  painter  of  their  generation,  laid  out  t 
caviar,  smoked  salmon,  and  Cristal  champagne  and  unveil 
their  10,000-square-foot  minimalist  dream  house  off  Peconic  B 
in  North  Haven,  which  is  rumored  to  have  cost  more  than 
million.  "I  felt  like  I  was  entering  an  extremely  glamorous  Sh 
to  palace,"  said  Bleckner,  one  of  the  hundred  or  so  guests,  wfl 
also  included  abstract  sculptor  Bryan  Hunt,  53,  who  has  a  plaj| 
in  Wainscott,  and  neon  artist  Keith  Sonnier,  58,  who  is  buildil 
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metimes  its  nice  to  run  into  s< 
lild  Hall,  or  at  the  supermark 
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ISLAND  DWELLERS 


Clockwise  from  below:  William  Rayner  with  a 
model  in  his  East  Hampton  studio:  pattern  painter 
Richmond  Burton  in  his  Springs  studio:  abstract 
painter  Dennis  Lawrence  in  his  East  Hampton 
studio;  part  of  Robert  Dash's  Madoo  Conservancy 
gardens  in  Sagaponack:  detail  of  the  late 
Roy  Lichtcnstein's  studio  in  Southampton;  Robert 
Harms  on  the  deck  of  his  studio  in  Napeague: 
artists  Hilary  Helfant  and  Jack  Youngcrman 
and  their  son,  Milo.  in  Bridgehampton;  Dorothy 
Lichtenstein  in  her  late  husband's  studio;  Donald 
Baechlcr  in  his  potato-barn  studio  in  Amagansctt: 
Julian  Schnabel's  1882  Stanford  White  house 
in  Mont  auk:  the  incomparable  light  over 
Bridgehampton:  neo-Pop  artist  Peter  Da\  ton  in 
his  garage  studio  near  Three  Mile  Harbor. 
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From  above:  David  Salle 

with  his  \  i/sln  in  the 

breezeway  connecting 

his  house  and  studio 

in  Sagaponack; 

sculptor  Lynda  Bcnglis 

with  her  companion, 

Anand  Sarabhai,  and 

their  dachshund  in 

East  Hampton; 

proto-Pop  artist  Larry 

Rivers  with  one  of 

his  sculptures  in 

Southampton. 
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a  studio  next  to  his  white  clapboard  Victorian  in  Bridgehamj 
Another  of  the  80s  Nco-Lxpressionists,  Julian  Schnabe 
cently  paid  an  estimated  $1.5  million  for  a  10-bcdroom, 
Stanford  White  house  on  seven  acres  in  Montauk,  alter  hi 
rented  Andy  Warhol  and  Paul  Morrissey's  place  there  for  I 
ly  a  decade.  He  is  putting  up  a  60-by-3 0-foot  studio  with 
foot-high  walls  and  no  roof,  from  which  he  can  dive  inti 
80-foot-long  turquoise  concrete  pool,  complete  with  a  kic 
shaped  island  with  two  wild  cherry  trees  growing  out  of 
double-height  great  room  adjoins  the  studio,  and  run 
around  the  entire  structure  is  an  Adirondacks-style  porch 
which  Schnabel  can  sit  and  watch  the  sun  set  over  Lake 
tauk  with  his  second  wife,  Olatz,  their  six-year-old  twin 
and  a  white  Mexican  pit  bull  named  Zeus. 

"I  think  we  have  more  painters  in  this  area  than  all  Italy  hi 
the  quattrocento,"  says  Robert  Dash,  the  66-year-old  lands< 
painter  turned  quasi-abstractionist,  who  has  maintained  sum 
and  winter  houses,  each  with  a  studio,  in  Sagaponack  sinq 
late  60s.  Robert  Harms,  a  younger  landscape  painter  turned  q 
abstractionist  who  has  lived  year-round  in  Nape* 
between  Amagansett  and  Montauk,  since  1 
adds,  "There's  an  artist  under  every  rock  out  hi 
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mong  the  better-known  arn 
who  currently  spend  part  oi 
of  the  year  in  the  Hamptons 
John  Chamberlain,  Jack  Your 
man,  Chuck  Close,  Lynda  B 
lis,  Esteban  Vicente,  Jane  Wil 
Sandro  Chia,  Joe  Zucker, 
Kendrick,  Mary  Heilmann,  George  Condo, 
Donald  Baechler.  In  the  old  whaling  town  of 
Harbor  alone,  one  finds  Nan  Goldin,  Donald 
tan,  Vija  Celmins,  Ned  Smyth,  and  Donald  Li 
(not  to  mention  Billy  Joel's  ex-girlfriend  Can 
Beegan).  The  Artists  Alliance  of  East  Hamp 
and  Southampton  Artists,  Inc.,  count  nearly 
members  between  them.  Two-artist  household 
the  tradition  of  Jackson  Pollock  and  Lee  Kras 
who  was  also  an  Abstract  Expressionist,  are 
uncommon.  Paul  Brach,  the  retired  dean  of 
Arts  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Miriam  Schapiro,  one  of  the  earl 
feminist  artists,  have  had  a  place  in  East  Hampton  since  the 
as  have  sculptor  William  King  and  painter  Connie  Fox.  Paii 
Mats  Gustafson  and  jewelry  designer/sculptor  Ted  Muehli 
both  in  their  40s,  are  in  Sag  Harbor;  up  toward  Three  Mile 
bor  in  the  Springs,  Peter  Dayton,  45,  produces  neo-Pop  flo< 
collages  in  the  garage  while  his  wife,  Barbara,  turns  out  comr 
sioned  portraits  of  dogs  in  the  basement.  Pop  abstractionist  Ji 
Youngerman's  wife,  Hilary  Helfant,  a  geometric  abstraction 
was  included  in  last  summer's  show  of  13  emerging  Hampu 
artists  at  Guild  Hall,  along  with  Austin  Ackles,  Sally  Egbert, 
Freeman,  and  Kathleen  Kucka,  all  of  whom  are  exploring 
sorted  forms  of  abstract  painting. 

The  variety  of  artists  is  as  staggering  as  the  number,  rang 
from  the  septuagenarian,  Oklahoma-born  socialite  Harold  ! 
venson,  who  creates  neoclassical  homoerotic  fantasies  in 
sunroom  of  his  aubergine  Colonial  in  Wainscott,  to  the 
year-old  Southampton  College  dropout  Bill  St.  Pierre,  wi 
paints  obsessive  mathematical  abstractions  on  the  roof  oi 
long-stationary  mobile  home  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks! 
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The  Pop  artists  came  and  went. 
Aside  from  Lichtenstein,  Andy  Warhol  was 

the  only  one  who  stayed. 
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The  main  house  of  the  fhc-housc 

compound  on  the   Ulanlic  near 

Montauk  Point  which  And)  Warhol 

and  Taul  Mnrrissc)  houyht  in  1971. 

and  which  was  rented  at  difTcrcnl 

times  In  lee  Kad/iwill.  Mick  lajjjjer. 

Halston.  and  Julian  Schnahel. 


last  Hampton  ("A  polarized  environment 

is  a  good  thin  St.  Pierre  says.  "This  is 
not  a  place  /here  you  have  too  much  mid- 
dle ground  io  work  with,  It's  perfect  for 
self-inn  .cd  exile")  There's  the  Texas  contin- 
gent i<  hiding  John  Alexander,  54,  a  social 
sal  list  who  paints  more  and  more  land- 
capes,  Dan  Rizzie,  49,  whose  whimsical 
work  mixes  the  real  and  the  abstract,  and 
Waco-born  Jim  Gingerich,  48,  who  favors 
big,  bawdy,  romantic  nudes.  The  doyenne 
of  Washington  still-life  painters,  Polly  Kraft, 
summers  in  Wainscott  with  her  husband, 
Lloyd  Culler,  the  doyen  of  Washington  pow- 
er brokers.  Billy  Sullivan,  a  survivor  of  the 
Max's  Kansas  City  scene,  who  does  life 
studies  with  a  light  touch,  says,  "I  came  out 
here  when  I  got  my  first  car.  If  you're  from 
Brooklyn,  this  is  where  you  want  to  be." 

Henry  Koehler,  73,  whose  exquisitely 
rendered  oils  of  Thoroughbreds,  pugs,  and 
overscale  artichokes  have  made  him  a  fa- 
vorite of  Prince  Charles,  Ralph  Lauren,  and 
the  late  Paul  Mellon,  has  an  18th-century 
farmhouse  facing  Bowden  Square  in  South- 
ampton. In  East  Hampton,  almost  every 
Sunday,  retired  Conde  Nast  executive  Wil- 
liam Rayner  hires  a  model  and  invites  a 
group  of  fellow  artists  ("sometimes  John 
Alexander,  sometimes  Bob  Wilson,  and  a  lot 
of  local  people,"  he  says)  to  his  tower  studio 
with  views  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Geor- 
gica  Pond  for  a  morning  of  sketching. 

"And  there  are  even  a  few  survivors  of 
the  old  Abstract  Expressionist  core  group, 
who  are  all  in  their  80s  now,"  says  Jane 
Freilicher.  "Ibram  Lassaw  is  still  here,  in 
Springs.  Mercedes  Matter  is  still  alive.  She 
founded  the  New  York  Studio  School  and 
was  the  femme  fatale  of  that  group.  It's  like 
the  end  of  Proust,  in  Springs." 
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"ost  art  colonies  have  a  finite  life,  be- 
.  cause  they  were  attractive  to  a  genera- 
tion of  artists  who  found  something  specific 
in  that  place  that  related  to  their  work,  like 
the  plein-air  painters  who  went  to  Province- 
town  or  Cape  Anne  in  Massachusetts,  and 
also  came  here,  because  they  were  interested 
in  maritime  subject  matter,  or  went  up  to 
Woodstock,  because  they  wanted  to  paint 
the  mountains,"  says  Helen  Harrison,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Pollock-Krasner  House,  which 
is  now  a  historic  landmark  and  study  center, 
and  co-author,  with  Constance  Denne,  of 
the  tentatively  titled  Hamptons  Bohemia. 
"This  area  survived  because  it  began  to  at- 
tract artists  for  other  reasons.  The  Surrealists 
didn't  come  out  here  during  the  war  to  paint 
the  sea.  The  Abstract  Expressionists  were 
not  interested  in  landscape  painting.  It  was 
almost  like  the  idea  of  why  you  go  to  an  art 
colony  changed— people  could  see  other  po- 
tential out  here." 

Such  as? 

"Location,  location,  location.  It's  so  near 
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to  New  York,  but  until  very  recently  it  was 
relatively  undeveloped." 

"The  subtext  here  is  Manhattan,"  Peter 
Dayton  says.  "I  can  buy  truffles  in  the  little 
stoic  on  the  cornel.  It's  not  that  I  need  truf- 
fles. It's  the  idea  that  they're  available  I  feel 
comfortable  being  here.  It's  creepy  in  up- 
stale  New  York.  It's  not  creepy  here." 

"For  several  years  I  went  upstate."  says 
David  Salle.  "I  renovated  a  house  in  the  up- 
per Hudson  Valley,  because  I  wanted  some- 
thing more  rural  and  isolated.  But  there  you 
had  junked  cars  and  trailer  houses  right  on 
the  road." 

Or  as  the  venerable  sculptor  John  Cham- 
berlain, who  at  73  has  tried  everywhere  from 
suburban  Rockland  County  to  Santa  Monica 
to  Santa  Fe  to  the  Connecticut  shore,  puts  it, 
"The  grass  is  greener  on  Long  Island." 

"Artists  have  always  had  this  love-hate 
relationship  with  any  community,"  notes 
Chuck  Close,  60,  whose  monumental  mo- 
saiclike portraits  have  won  him  international 
acclaim.  "We  want  to  live  together.  And  yet 
we  value  our  privacy.  But  sometimes  it's  nice 
to  run  into  someone  you  know  at  Guild 
Hall,  or  at  the  supermarket,  or  at  a  veg- 
etable stand,  or  at  the  beach.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  don't  want  to  do  the  same  things 
in  the  summer  that  you  do  in  the  winter  in 
the  city— go  from  one  cocktail  party  to  an- 
other, one  opening  to  another.  Basically, 
artists  want  to  be  someplace  where  artists 
are  appreciated.  And  East  Hampton  has 
been  an  artists'  colony  for  a  very  long  time." 

That  history  itself,  which  is  omnipresent, 
is  another  big  reason  why  artists  continue 
to  congregate  in  the  Hamptons.  This  is  the 
sacred  ground  where  the  giants  of  Abstract 
Expressionism  trod— Pollock,  de  Kooning, 
Robert  Motherwell,  Mark  Rothko,  Franz 
Kline,  Adolph  Gottlieb.  This  is  where  Fer- 
nand  Leger,  Marcel  Duchamp,  Andre  Bre- 
ton, and  Max  Ernst  sat  out  World  War  II. 
The  Moran  House  still  stands  on  Main 
Street  in  East  Hampton;  it  is  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Condie  Lamb,  a  prominent  local 
real-estate  broker.  Childe  Hassam's  house, 
perfectly  preserved,  is  on  nearby  Egypt 
Lane.  According  to  the  late  Pop  artist  Roy 
Lichtenstein's  widow,  Dorothy,  she  and  her 
husband  almost  bought  William  Merritt 
Chase's  house  in  Shinnecock  Hills  back  in 
the  late  60s,  before  settling  on  a  1910  car- 
riage house  on  Southampton's  posh  Gin 
Lane.  Visitors  can  put  on  slippers  and  walk 
across  the  paint-spattered  floor  of  the  barn 
behind  the  Pollock-Krasner  House,  where 
the  self-destructive  genius  painted  such 
masterpieces  as  Autumn  Rhythm  and  Blue 
Poles  and  changed  the  course  of  art  history. 
Willem  de  Kooning's  daughter,  Lisa  de  Koo- 
ning, has  plans  to  turn  her  father's  enor- 
mous modern  studio  off  Springs'  Fireplace 
Road,  which  he  designed  himself  in  1962, 
into  a  foundation  that  will  be  open  to  schol- 
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ars  and  the  public  on  a  limited  basis.    ; 
last  painting  he  was  working  on  befbn 
CUmbing  to  the  late  stages  of  Al/heii 
disease  is  sitting  on  his  easel,  half  finis! 

The  house  of  de  Kooning's  estra: 
wile,  the  painter  Elaine  de  Kooning,  in 
Hampton's  Northwest  Woods,  which 
built  in  the  late  60s  by  the  artist  Gary 
den  and  sold  by  her  estate  to  sculptor 
Chamberlain  in  the  early  90s,  has  rec 
been  bought  by  40-year-old  Richmond 
ton,  whose  abstract  pattern  paintings 
made  him  a  rising  star  of  the  New  Yor] 
scene.  "Elaine  de  Kooning  added  this  1 
lous  studio,"  says  Burton,  standing  in 
60-foot-long  space  with  a  17-foot-high  |  : 
wall  at  its  north  end  which  he  gave  up 
Tribeca  loft  for.  "There  are  many  sim 
ties  to  de  Kooning's  studio.  It's  what  I 
nautical  modern.  You  become  more  fs 
iar  with  the  whole  legacy  once  you'r 
close  to  it.  He  used  to  come  here  ai 
time,  you  know.  Imagine." 

"The  artistic  heritage  of  this  place 
matter,"  says  David  Salle.  "The  first  tii  ■  > 
came  out  here,  I  was  taken  to  the  Gi 
River  Cemetery  to  see  Pollock's  grave 
I  am  thinking  of  trying  to  get  a  plot  th< 

Salle  isn't  the  only  artist  who  has  ma< 
pilgrimage  to  the  Green  River  Cemeterj 
Accabonac  Road  in  the  Springs.  Althou 
dates  back  to  about  1911,  Jackson  Pollo< 
thought  to  be  the  first  artist  to  be  bu 
there,  in  1956,  with  a  50-ton  boulder  to 
his  grave.  Lee  Krasner,  who  died  in  198 
buried  nearby,  under  a  somewhat  sm 
stone.  The  three-acre  cemetery  is  also  the 
ial  place  of  Elaine  de  Kooning,  Stuart  D; 
Ad  Reinhardt,  Alfonso  Ossorio,  Hani  fan 
Wilke,  Jimmy  Ernst,  and  many  of  the  le  b 
Abstract  Expressionists,  including  Jai  sis 
Brooks,  John  Ferren,  Abraham  Rattner,  J< 
Little,  Wilfrid  Zogbaum,  Perle  Fine,  <  4 
Costantino  Nivola.  Three  other  renowi 
art-world  figures  are  also  buried  there: 
critic  Harold  Rosenberg,  the  poet  Fnltl; 
O'Hara,  and  the  curator  Henry  Geldzahli 
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And  then  there  is  the  light. 
"I  think  it's  the  wettest  light  in 
world,"  says  Robert  Dash.  "It's  Venetltc 
light.  It's  Dutch  light.  It  is  composed  of 
tuary  light  and  lake  light  and  pond  li| 
and  stream  light  and  lagoon  light  and  1  ti 
light  and  ocean  light— it's  incredible.  It' 
double  light:  it  bounces.  And  I've  not  so 
it  elsewhere,  outside  of  Venice  in  the  !  ii 
tumn.  It's  never  dull.  It's  always  changii  der 
It's  shifty  light.  It's  ambiguous.  It's  per  lim 
sive.  But  it  bounces.  It's  mostly  that  doui;i' 
bouncing  light  that  is  indefinable.  Whei   > 
was  painting  landscapes,  that  was  the  n  ml 
jor  difficulty:  where  is  the  horizon?  Was  it 
floating?  It  gets  miasmic.  Hallucinatory."  si 
"The  light  here  is  what  they  say  the  lij  V 
is,"  says  Bryan  Hunt.  "It's  a  high  light,  r,  il 
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arc  still  these  angles.  Long  Island  is 
on  an  east-northeast  axis,  so  you  have 
m  coming  up  over  the  ocean  and  going 
i  over  the  sound,  and  there's  this  play 
, -acted  light.  The  light  here  is  the  best." 
■re  is  more  light  here— a  bigger  vol- 
>f  light  but  of  a  softer  quality,"  says 
Salle.  "It's  not  as  strong  a  light  as  you 
n  the  Mediterranean,  and  it's  not  the 
I  light  of  Southern  California,  which  I 
liked.  This  light  has  a  paler,  creamier 
and  it  mixes  better  in  the  eye." 
ju  have  this  incredible  light,"  says 
c  Close.  "It's  so  great.  I  paint  by  day- 
mt  here.  I  paint  in  the  morning.  Some- 
I  go  to  the  beach  with  my  kids  for 
then  paint  in  the  afternoon  until  the 
'ails,  around  six.  So  it's  a  wonderful 
perfect  painting  day." 
le  landmass  is  so  small  that  there's  not 
)f  cloud  cover,  and  the  skies  tend  to  be 
clear,"  says  Richmond  Burton.  "And 
surrounded  by  water,  so  you  get  all 
^flection  off  the  water  coming  back 
he  land.  And  those  pinks  and  laven- 
in  the  morning  and  the  evening  there's 
>  a  strip  of  color  that  surrounds  you." 
a  heard  all  that  stuff  about  the  light, 
just  don't  get  it,"  says  Donald  Baech- 
,  who  bought  his  place  in  Amagansett 
)3  and  whose  quirky  faux-primitive 
ses  have  lately  fetched  increasingly 
)rices.  "I'm  not  seduced  by  that  light, 
ver  it  is." 

s  not  a  glowing  light.  I'd  say  it's  a  plain, 
nge,  ordinary,  typical  East  Coast  At- 
light,"  says  the  young  neo-Surrealist 
»e  Condo,  who  has  rented  houses  in 
:hampton  for  the  last  three  summers, 
's  not  true  of  Maine,  where  you  have 
le  light  changes.  It's  never  struck  me  as 
dramatic  light  here.  I'll  be  quite  hon- 
ith  you:  the  Hamptons  light  doesn't  im- 
me.  The  best  light  out  here  for  me  is 
:on  light  in  the  King  Kullen  supermar- 
the  Bridgehampton  Commons  mall." 

•haps  the  easiest  way  to  explain  the 
>ngevity  of  the  Hamptons  as  an  artists' 
,  and  to  put  some  order  to  its  sprawl, 
;ee  it  as  a  daisy  chain,  with  one  artist 
;  another,  who  lured  another,  and  so 
I  also  worth  noting  that  the  press  was 
ed  from  the  start. 

1878,  Scribner's  magazine  financed  an 
>ion  to  East  Hampton  by  the  Tile  Club, 
idified  band  of  New  York  artists  who 
dered  themselves  the  avant-garde  of 
time.  Its  members,  who  included  the 
;r  Winslow  Homer,  the  sculptor  Au- 
s  Saint-Gaudens,  and  the  architect 
)rd  White,  met  weekly  in  Greenwich 
;e  to  exchange  ideas  while  painting 
sh  ceramic  tiles,  which  were  then  the 
Although  Homer  was  not  among  the 
ib  members  on  the  trip,  he  had  spent 


some  time  in  the  early  1870s  painting  land- 
scapes in  and  around  East  Hampton,  which 
was  still  an  undiscovered,  bucolic  village  not 
much  changed  from  the  time  of  its  founding 
by  English  settlers  in  the  1640s.  The  Scrib- 
ner's article,  titled  "The  Tile  Club  at  Play," 
called  the  town  "a  painter's  goldmine"  and 
described  its  main  street  as  an  "immense 
tapis  vert  of  rich  grass,  green  with  June,  and 
set  with  tapering  poplar  trees  . . .  bordered 
on  either  side  of  its  broad  expanse  by  ances- 
tral cottages,  shingled  to  the  ground  with 
mossy  squares  of  old  gray  'shakes.'" 

The  illustrated  article  and  two  sequels 
created  so  much  interest  among  artists  that 
by  1883  Lippincott's  Magazine  was  referring 
to  East  Hampton  as  "the  American  Barbi- 
zon,"  after  the  French  country  region  near 
Fontainebleau  where  Corot,  Millet,  and 
Theodore  Rousseau  painted  landscapes  in 
the  mid-1800s.  The  artists  who  descended 
upon  East  Hampton  by  railroad  and  coach 
stayed  in  boardinghouses  on  Main  Street, 
the  most  popular  of  which,  owned  by  Miss 
Annie  Huntting,  soon  became  known  as 
Rowdy  Hall.  Today  it's  called  the  Huntting 
Inn,  and  a  branch  of  Manhattan's  Palm 
steak  house  occupies  the  ground  floor. 

Among  the  artists  drawn  to  East  Hamp- 
ton by  the  Tile  Club  accounts  were 
Thomas  Moran  and  his  wife,  Mary  Nimmo 
Moran,  a  noted  etcher.  After  renting  rooms 
for  a  few  summers,  in  1884  they  completed 
and  moved  into  the  first  important  summer 
house  in  the  village,  with  an  open,  airy  stu- 
dio on  the  first  floor.  While  the  house  was 
clad  with  the  traditional  split  shingles  of  the 
village's  old  cottages,  its  storybook  gables, 
bay  windows,  and  oriels  set  the  Hamptons 
style  well  into  the  next  century.  What's  more, 
as  Helen  Harrison  points  out,  "Thomas  Mor- 
an had  a  number  of  siblings  and  cousins, 
many  of  whom  were  also  artists,  who  settled 
in  East  Hampton.  And  many  of  their  chil- 
dren were  artists,  too.  So  there  was  an  in- 
stant artists'  colony  right  there." 

In  1891,  William  Merritt  Chase,  one  of 
the  most  stylish  and  influential  members  of 
the  Tile  Club,  founded  the  Shinnecock 
Summer  School  of  Art  for  Men  and  Wom- 
en outside  Southampton.  By  the  following 
year  Stanford  White  had  finished  a  big 
house  and  studio  for  Chase  and  his  family 
three  miles  west  of  the  school.  Each  sum- 
mer more  than  100  students  lived  in  the 
school's  Art  Village,  a  cluster  of  cottages 
around  a  large  studio.  Today  the  cottages 
sell  for  $1  million  each,  and  the  studio  is 
owned  by  New  York  real-estate  heiress  and 
art  collector  Beth  Rudin  De  Woody. 

One  of  Chase's  backers.  Samuel  Parrish, 
an  old-money  New  York  lawyer,  built  the 
area's  first  art  museum  in  Southampton  in 
1897  to  house  his  Italian  Renaissance  col- 
lection. But  after  1902.  when  Chase  closed 


his  school  in  order  to  spend  his  summers 
abroad,  Southampton— while  thriving  as  a 
resort  for  the  very  rich— would  cease  until 
after  World  War  II  to  be  seen  as  a  place 
where  artists  lived. 

East  Hampton,  on  the  other  hand,  contin- 
ued to  develop  as  a  fashionable  resort  and  an 
artists'  colony  simultaneously,  and  many  of 
the  most  prominent  residents  belonged  to 
both  worlds.  The  ultra-exclusive  Maidstone 
Club,  for  example,  which  was  established  in 
1891,  counted  Thomas  Moran  among  its 
founders.  Childe  Hassam,  who  first  visited 
East  Hampton  as  the  houseguest  of  the  not- 
ed landscape  artist  Gaines  Ruger  Donoho  in 
the  1890s,  and  who  bought  Donoho's  prop- 
erty in  1919,  was  often  seen  on  the  Maid- 
stone's golf  course  and  beach.  The  quintes- 
sential East  Hampton  couple  of  this  period 
were  Albert  and  Adele  Herter.  He  was  an 
artist  and  decorator,  she  was  a  landscape  ar- 
chitect and  portrait  painter,  and  they  had 
both  inherited  substantial  fortunes.  His  fa- 
ther, Christian  Herter  Sr.,  decorated  Presi- 
dent Grant's  White  House  and  the  New 
York  homes  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  William  H. 
Vanderbilt.  In  1894,  Albert's  widowed  moth- 
er bought  the  young  couple  Sheep  Point— 70 
acres  on  Georgica  Pond— as  a  wedding  pres- 
ent, and  they  commissioned  Grosvenor  At- 
terbury,  who  had  designed  the  Parrish  Art 
Museum,  to  build  them  a  cream-colored  Ital- 
ianate  villa  with  a  fireplace  in  each  of  its  19 
rooms.  Atterbury  also  designed  Albert's  enor- 
mous studio— 56  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide— 
which  could  be  used  as  a  theater.  Today  the 
Herter  estate,  known  as  the  Creeks,  is  owned 
by  cosmetics  billionaire  Ronald  Perelman, 
who  uses  the  studio— hung  with  huge  paint- 
ings by  Julian  Schnabel  and  Donald  Baech- 
ler— as  a  party  room  and  screening  room, 
complete  with  a  popcorn  machine,  a  candy 
stand,  and  some  two  dozen  chaise  tongues, 
each  with  a  cashmere  throw  folded  on  it. 

In  1931  a  group  of  artists  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Maidstone  Club,  including  the 
Herters,  Childe  Hassam,  Maude  Jewett, 
Hamilton  King,  and  Francis  Newton,  joined 
with  the  philanthropist  Lorenzo  E.  Wood- 
house  and  his  wife  to  build  East  Hampton  a 
community  arts  center.  Guild  Hall.  Its  main 
gallery  was  dedicated  to  Thomas  Moran. 
and  its  small  theater  to  the  matinee  idol 
John  Drew,  who  had  a  summer  house  on 
Lily  Pond  Lane. 

Next  to  the  Maidstone  Club,  on  an  80- 
acre  estate  called  Dunes,  lived  one  of  East 
Hampton's  richest  men,  Frank  B.  Wiborg.  a 
Cincinnati  entrepreneur  who  had  made  his 
fortune  in  printing  ink.  Wiborg's  daughter 
and  son-in-law.  Sara  and  Gerald  Murphy 
were  America's  most  glamorous  expatriates 
in  the  20s.  the  models  for  the  spoiled,  wild 
couple  in  F  Scott  Fit/gerald's  Tender  Is  the 
Night.  After  the  stock-market  crash  in  1929. 
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Gerald  Murphy  was  forced  to  give  up  paint- 
ing an-  return  to  New  York  to  save  his  fam- 
ily's luxury-leather-goods  business,  Mark 
Cross.  The  Murphys  continued  their  Riviera 
iik-slyle  at  Dunes  on  weekends,  and  as  the 
Nazis  cast  a  shadow  across  Europe,  they 
turned  the  estate  into  a  refuge  for  their  Euro- 
pean artist  friends.  One  of  the  first  to  arrive 
from  Paris  was  Lucia  Christofanetti,  a 
painter  better  known  as  a  hostess,  with  her 
then  lover,  Fernand  Leger,  a  major  figure 
of  the  Cubist  and  Surrealist  movements. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  Max  Ernst,  Mar- 
cel Duchamp,  Marc  Chagall,  Andre  Mas- 
son,  Piet  Mondrian,  Andre  Breton,  Salva- 
dor Dali,  Roberto  Matta,  Yves  Tanguy, 
Wilfredo  Lam,  Jean  Helion,  Dorothea  Tan- 
ning, and  Isamu  Noguchi,  many  of  whom 
rented  houses  in  East  Hampton  and  neigh- 
boring Amagansett. 

Another  legendary  American  expatriate, 
the  mining  heiress  and  art  collector  Peggy 
Guggenheim,  returned  to  New  York  in  1941. 
That  same  year  she  married  Max  Ernst,  and 
in  1942  she  opened  her  Art  of  This  Century 
gallery,  both  to  provide  the  European  Surre- 
alists with  a  place  to  show  and  to  foster 
new  American  talent.  Among  her  discov- 
eries was  the  27-year-old  Robert  Mother- 
well, who  was  the  first  Abstract  Expression- 
ist to  spend  summers  in  the  Hamptons, 
starting  in  1942  with  a  small  rented  house 
in  the  Springs.  There's  a  wonderful  photo- 
graph of  the  tousle-haired  Motherwell  play- 
ing chess  with  the  white-haired  Max  Ernst 
on  a  picnic  table  in  East  Hampton  at  this 
time— a  picture  of  one  era  concluding  and 
another  starting.  As  the  Surrealists  returned 
to  Europe  after  the  war  ended  in  1945,  the 
Abstract  Expressionists  were  just  beginning 
to  lead  American  art  into  what  would  come 
to  be  seen  as  its  golden  age,  and  the  Hamp- 
tons would  soon  bask  in  their  glow. 

The  daisy  chain  continued.  After  visiting 
Motherwell  in  the  fall  of  1945,  Jackson 
Pollock  and  Lee  Krasner  bought  a  house 
across  the  road  from  him  for  $5,000,  mostly 
borrowed  from  Peggy  Guggenheim,  who 
was  also  Pollock's  dealer.  The  following  year, 
Motherwell  had  the  famous  French  architect 
Pierre  Chareau  transform  a  Quonset  hut 
into  the  first  modern  house  in  East  Hamp- 
ton for  him,  on  the  corner  of  Georgica  and 
Jericho  Roads  in  the  fancy  part  of  town. 
Two  years  later,  Willem  and  Elaine  de  Koo- 
ning paid  a  weekend  visit  to  the  Pollocks 
and  fell  in  love  with  the  area.  They  spent  the 
summers  of  1951  and  1952  at  the  grand 
house  that  art  dealer  Leo  Castelli  had 
bought  across  the  road  from  Motherwell— 
on  the  back  porch  Willem  de  Kooning 
painted  some  of  the  Women  series,  which 
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would  soon  make  his  name  internationally 
famous.  Not  far  down  Jericho  Road,  the 
painters  Larry  Rivers,  Jane  Freilicher,  and 
Nell  Blaine  and  the  poets  Kenneth  Koch 
and  John  Ashbery  shared  a  bungalow  for 
the  summer  of  1951.  Rivers  fell  in  love  with 
Freilicher,  who  spurned  him.  After  Rivers  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  by  slitting  his 
wrists,  his  best  friend  and  sometime  lover, 
Frank  O'Hara,  arranged  for  him  to  spend  a 
month  reading  Proust  in  a  guest  room  of  the 
painter  and  critic  Fairfield  Porter's  shabby 
old  white-columned  house  on  South  Main 
Street  in  Southampton.  Porter  had  moved 
there  from  Manhattan  with  his  wife  and  four 
children  in  1949.  In  1953,  Rivers  also  moved 
to  Southampton,  with  his  ex-mother-in-law 
and  two  sons.  In  1957,  Freilicher  married 
and  took  a  house  in  nearby  Watermill. 
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eanwhile,  in  1949,  Alfonso  Ossorio, 
.  the  Harvard-educated  heir  to  a  sugar- 
refining  fortune  in  the  Philippines,  who 
spoke  eight  languages  and  painted  over- 
the-top  Surrealist  fantasies  in  his  Green- 
wich Village  carriage  house,  bought  one  of 
Jackson  Pollock's  large  drip  paintings  at  the 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  where  he  himself 
showed.  The  painting  arrived  damaged,  and 
Ossorio  took  it  to  the  Springs  for  Pollock 
to  repair.  After  spending  the  weekend  with 
Pollock  and  Krasner,  he  decided  to  rent  a 
house  in  East  Hampton  for  the  summer 
with  his  companion,  Ted  Dragon,  a  dancer 
with  the  New  York  City  Ballet. 

That  July,  Guild  Hall's  first  annual  "Art- 
ists of  the  Region"  exhibition  included  Pol- 
lock, Krasner,  John  Little,  Ibram  Lassaw, 
Balcomb  Greene,  and  several  other  of  the 
avant-garde  painters  who  were  pouring  into 
the  area.  By  the  early  1950s  the  Springs 
in  particular  had  attracted  everyone  from 
Mark  Rothko,  who  had  a  studio  on  Louse 
Point,  to  Franz  Kline,  who  rented  John  Lit- 
tle's barn  on  Three  Mile  Harbor  Road,  but 
who  lasted  only  a  few  seasons  before  de- 
camping for  Provincetown,  because,  as  he 
told  a  friend,  "there  is  no  bar  life  here— you 
have  to  cook  dinner  for  people  in  order 
to  see  them."  The  Sardinian-born  sculptor 
Costantino  Nivola  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  often 
had  the  neighborhood  artists,  including 
Pollock  and  Krasner,  to  dinner  at  their  18th- 
century  farmhouse,  in  which  their  friend 
Le  Corbusier  had  covered  two  walls  with 
what  is  reputedly  the  only  mural  he  ever 
did  in  this  country. 

Soon  the  Hamptons  art  world  would 
have  its  own  host  with  the  most.  In  1951, 
when  Lee  Krasner  learned  that  the  Creeks 
had  been  put  up  for  sale  by  the  Herters'  son, 
Christian  Herter  Jr.  (later  Eisenhower's  sec- 
retary of  state),  she  cabled  Alfonso  Ossorio, 
who  was  traveling  in  Europe.  Ossorio  bought 
the  Creeks  for  $35,000  and  spent  a  fortune 
turning  the  faded  old  estate  into  what  News- 


day  called  "a  Disneyland  for  esthetes."  Ii 
summer  he  provided  a  promising  artist 
his  gatehouse  and  an  adjacent  barn;  CI) 
Still  and  Grace  Hartigan  were  among 
artists  m  residence  in  the  50s.   Night 
night,  summer  and  winter,  Ossorio  h 
elaborate  dinners,  parties,  and  concerts 
Pollock  and  Krasner,  whom  he  shov    & 
with  gifts,  were  nejarly  always  present. 

On  summer  afternoons,  the  interlo 
cliques  of  artists -from  Southampton 
Watermill,  from  Amagansett  and 
Springs— congregated  at  Coast  Guard  Blse 
in  East  Hampton.  There,  as  historian  ] 
Ashton  has  written: 

i  si 
I  could  encounter  the  same  painters 
sculptors  I  used  to  greet  on  10th  Street  d 
the  winters.  The  talk  was  the  same,  eve 
the  beach,  but  the  spirit  was  lighter.  I  thi 
kind  of  consolidation  occurred  that  c 
never  have  happened  in  the  riotous  and  s 
times  hostile  setting  of  the  city.  Everyom  W 
it  on  communal  occasions  such  as  the  an 
beach  picnic  when  young  and  old,  renov 
and  neophyte,  shared  hot  dogs  and  caw  u» 
on  the  sand.  In  some  ways  the  "New 
School"  was  never  quite  so  real  as  it  w 
those  days  in  East  Hampton. 

Hovering,  or  rather,  towering  over  all 
occasions  was  Harold  Rosenberg  who  r 
missed  a  social  event. . . .  Other  sympat 
writers  and  critics  turned  up  occasior 
among  them  Fairfield  Porter  and  F 

O'Hara I  don't  doubt  that  these  enc 

ters  of  artists  and  their  spokesmen  helpe 
focus  the  leading  ideas  of  the  movement, 
to  give  lustre  to  the  chronicles  and  criti 
these  critics  would  subsequently  write. 


I 


* 
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Jane  Freilicher,  who  is  now  75  and 
painting  cheerful  landscapes  and  still 
recalls  those  idyllic  days.  "Everybody 
sort  of  available.  There  wasn't  this  divid 
money,  and  there  weren't  that  many  pec  Di 
with  it.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  thing  I 
existed  at  the  Cedar  Tavern  in  the  city,  wl  of 
the  younger  painters  and  the  older  pain^ 
mixed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  much  m  fe 
camaraderie.  It  was  mostly  going  to  par  nbe 
at  people's  studios,  and  there  were  lots  no- 
beach  parties,  and  swimming,  and  fool « > 
around  on  the  beach.  People  drank  a  lo 
seemed  to  me." 


it  a 


On  the  night  of  August  11,  1956,  Jack 
Pollock  was  expected  at  a  benefit  rec 
for  Guild  Hall  at  the  Creeks,  but  after  rea 
ing  the  gates  of  the  estate,  he  turned  his  gn  fc 
Oldsmobile  convertible  around  and,  for  I 
sons  that  are  still  unclear,  sped  back  tow  D, 
home.  In  the  car  with  him  were  his  girlfrie 
Ruth  Kligman,  and  a  friend  of  hers  from 
Bronx  named  Edith  Metzger.  Pollock  had 
portedly  met  Kligman  at  the  Cedar  Tavt. 
that  spring,  and  she  had  taken  a  summer  j 
at  the  Rattner  School  of  Art  in  Sag  Hart ,  i 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Lee  Krasner,  w 
took  off  in  a  jealous  fury  for  Europe.  Polk 
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utarted  drinking  gin  that  morning  at  Ca- 
iro's, a  bar  across  the  street  from  the 
■  station  in  East  Hampton.  Speeding  up 
jigs'  Fireplace  Road,  he  lost  control  of 
ar,  which  flew  off  the  road  and  turned 
'  Metzger  died  on  impact,  KJigman  sur- 
with  a  few  broken  bones,  and  Pollock 
hrown  from  the  car  into  a  tree,  splitting 
cull  nearly  in  two.  The  police  called  Os- 
to  identify  Pollock's  body. 
le  king  was  dead,  and  the  new  king  was 
m  de  Kooning.  The  de  Koonings  had 
spending  more  and  more  time  at 
e's  brother's  house  across  Accabonac 
I  from  the  Green  River  Cemetery,  and 
■ck  and  de  Kooning,  who  was  also  a 
drinker,  sometimes  hung  out  together 
igle  Pete's,  the  local  Springs  dive.  At  52, 
ooning  was  still  movie-star  handsome, 
had  an  aura  about  him,"  says  Freilicher, 
was  very  hard  to  resist."  The  same  year 
illock's  death,  de  Kooning's  mistress,  the 
Joan  Ward,  gave  birth  to  their  daugh- 
,isa.  De  Kooning  and  Elaine  were  al- 
/  estranged,  and  for  a  time  he  took  up 
Ruth  KJigman,  whom  Frank  O'Hara 
abeled  "the  Death-Car  Girl." 
1959  de  Kooning  bought  five  acres  of 
off  Springs'  Fireplace  Road  from  the 
)grapher  and  sculptor  Wilfrid  Zogbaum 
began  construction  on  what  was  by 
le  largest  artist's  studio  to  be  built  in 
Jamptons  since  Albert  Herter's  at  the 
ks.  "It  looks  like  a  steamship  plowing 
igh  the  landscape,"  says  curator  Klaus 
:ss  of  the  10,000-square-foot  glass-steel- 
:edar-siding  structure,  which  includes  a 
>edroom  living  wing.  The  studio  itself  is 
stories  high,  with  a  steel  staircase  lead- 
)  a  crow's  nest  from  which  de  Kooning 
1  look  down  upon  his  works  in  prog- 
De  Kooning  didn't  work  with  an  archi- 
so  the  construction  process  was  some- 
of  an  ordeal  for  the  contractors,  one  of 
n  reportedly  absconded  to  Brazil.  "I  re- 
ber  when  he  was  building  it,"  says  John 
nberlain.  "He'd  say,  'Let's  change  this, 
move  this  over  there.'  He  spent  more 
sy  screwing  around.  But  he  got  it  the 
he  wanted  it,  and  I  think  he  was  pretty 
>y  about  the  whole  thing." 

eanwhile,  the  daisy  chain  grew  longer. 
.  One  summer  Chamberlain  rented  Lar- 
vers's  barn  and  proceeded  to  turn  pieces 
ivers's  1920s  Ford  pie  wagon  into  his 

"car  crash"  sculpture.  "It  was  like  a 
bulb-goes-on  moment."  Chamberlain 

"I  took  these  two  fenders,  I  hacked 
pounded  them A  couple  of  years 

I  realized,  Jesus,  I'd  taken  Larry's  an- 
:,  and  I  really  had  no  right  to  do  that, 
he  didn't  put  up  much  fuss." 
i  1961,  Saul  Steinberg  established  a  stu- 
n  the  Springs  on  Old  Stone  Highway, 
is  a  mile  or  two  north  of  the  house  the 


Bauhaus-inspired  architect  Paul  Lester  Weiner 
built  about  the  same  time  for  the  sculptor 
and  Rockefeller  heiress  Elizabeth  Strong- 
Cuevas,  who  fit  right  in.  "I  quickly  met  Al- 
fonso Ossorio,  who  became  a  good  friend, 
and  through  Alfonso  I  met  Lee  Krasner," 
says  Strong-Cuevas.  "You  know,  Charles 
James  made  all  her  clothes.  Ossorio  rec- 
ommended Charles  to  Lee  when  she  went 
to  Paris  after  Pollock's  death.  And  when 
Charles  came  out  here  to  visit  me,  we  had  a 
very  funny  dinner  once.  He  put  a  bra  on  me 
that  was  made  for  Gina  Lollobrigida.  Appar- 
ently Lee  dined  out  on  that  story  for  years 
afterwards,  because  there  I  was,  in  this  green 
bra,  that  was  slipping  off  and  that  was  full 
of  pins,  and  I  was  trying  to  balance  trays." 

i^Phe  first  place  I  rented  was  that  fa- 
_L  mous  little  shack  on  the  highway  at 
the  Creeks  that  Grace  Hartigan  had  had," 
says  Robert  Dash,  who  also  arrived  in  the 
early  60s.  "And  there  was  a  garden  shed  in 
the  woods,  where  they  stored  the  dahlias, 
and  that  was  the  studio.  But  let's  stay  off 
Ossorio,  I'd  much  prefer  that."  By  1966, 
Dash  had  decided  to  buy  a  place  of  his 
own.  "I  wanted  a  barn  in  either  Sagaponack 
or  Wainscott,  the  two  most  rural  areas," 
he  says.  "They'd  show  me  places  that  were 
broom  closets  and  say,  This  would  make  a 
lovely  studio.'  And  we  were  just  going  down 
Sagaponack's  Main  Street  one  day  and  I 
saw  the  line  of  the  roof  of  an  old  barn.  I 
said,  'What's  that?'  The  real-estate  agent  said, 
'You  don't  want  it.  It's  falling  down.'  I  said, 
'That's  what  I  want.  It  winked  at  me.'  It 
was  built  in  1740  from  shipwreck  timber. 
And  its  last  resident  was  a  cow."  Dash  com- 
bined the  barn  with  several  18th-century 
outbuildings  to  create  a  pair  of  houses  with 
studios,  one  for  the  summer  and  one  for 
the  winter,  and  gave  up  the  city  for  good. 
"All  gentlemen  of  taste  leave  cities,"  Dash 
says,  quoting  Henry  James.  "But  if  anyone 
asks  me  what  it  is  like  living  out  here  in  the 
winter.  I  say,  'Always  a  dull  moment.'" 

In  those  days  one  of  the  few  restaurants 
open  year-round  was  Bobby  Van's  in  Bridge- 
hampton.  "That's  where  you  went  when  you 
were  stuck  on  something,  and  you  just  had 
to  go  out  and  have  a  beer,"  Dash  says. 
"And  you'd  sit  there  with  your  plumber, 
your  carpenter,  your  electrician,  and  you'd 
make  a  dollar  bet  on  who  could  see  the 
first  snowflake.  That's  what  I  mean  by  dull- 
ness. Yes,  there  were  writers  there— Truman 
Capote  and  Wilfrid  Sheed  and  James  Jones 
and  Willie  Morris.  But  it  wasn't  a  coterie.  It 
was  a  nice,  dinky  bar  with  booths,  and  it 
smelled  of  Clorox  and  old  coleslaw." 

In  1966,  Roy  Lichtenstein  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  rented  a  house  in  Southampton 
that  Larry  Rivers  had  bought  around  the 
corner  from  his  own  house.  Three  years  later 
they  bought  their  1910  carriage  house  facing 


the  ocean  on  Gin  Lane,  and  Dorothy  says, 
"We  didn't  go  back  to  New  York  until  1982. 
We  just  slowly  let  the  loft  go.  It  seemed  so 
beautiful  out  here.  And  it  was  so  dead,  so 
quiet— even  the  butcher  went  to  Palm  Beach 
for  the  winter.  The  most  exotic  thing  you 
could  buy  was  Brie  cheese— it  was  strictly 
bluefish  and  Velveeta.  Roy  loved  it  because 
there  was  literally  nothing  to  do  but  work. 
Larry  was  out  here,  and  occasionally  we 
saw  Bill  de  Kooning.  Elaine  was  back,  tak- 
ing care  of  him.  It  hadn't  even  become  'the 
Hamptons'  at  that  point.  'The  Hamptons' 
started  in  the  late  70s." 

Klaus  Kertess,  who  sold  an  Agnes  Mar- 
tin painting  to  build  a  house  in  East 
Hampton  in  1973,  agrees  that  the  scene 
started  to  change  in  the  70s.  "There  was  less 
of  a  group  ethic,"  he  says.  "People  would 
come  out  separately.  Sometimes  they  were 
friendly,  but  it  wasn't  like  a  group,  like  the 
Abstract  Expressionists." 

The  Pop  artists,  for  instance,  came  and 
went,  but  they  never  coalesced.  "Jasper 
Johns  and  Robert  Rauschenberg  were  here 
briefly,"  says  Helen  Harrison.  "Jim  Dine 
was  here.  James  Rosenquist  actually  bought 
a  place  in  East  Hampton,  but  he  and  Mary 
Lou  divorced  and  he  left." 

Aside  from  Lichtenstein,  Andy  Warhol 
was  the  only  one  who  stayed,  but  he  rented 
out  his  Montauk  compound— five  houses 
set  above  a  rocky  beach,  which  he  bought 
with  Paul  Morrissey  for  $235,000  in  1971— 
as  much  as  he  occupied  it  himself.  His  first 
tenant  was  Lee  Radziwill,  who  had  her  sis- 
ter, Jackie  Onassis,  as  a  frequent  house- 
guest.  Then  came  Mick  Jagger  and  the 
Rolling  Stones.  The  designer  Halston  rented 
it  longest  and  invited  everyone  from  Martha 
Graham  to  Elizabeth  Taylor  for  weekends. 
Like  every  part  of  Warhol's  life,  activities 
at  Montauk  were  relentlessly  videotaped, 
photographed,  and  tape-recorded  for  his 
magazine,  Interview. 

But  the  big  change  on  the  East  End  of 
Long  Island  started  with  the  Reagan  boom 
and  continued  right  through  the  Clinton 
boom,  with  barely  a  burp  during  the  Bush 
recession.  Indeed,  by  the  time  Andy  Warhol 
died  in  1987,  what  had  started  out  a  century 
earlier  as  an  old-money  summer  redoubt 
crossed  with  a  genteel  community  of  artists 
had  become  a  new-money  social  free-for-all 
where  some  of  the  newest  money  was  in  the 
hands  of  artists. 

The  daisy-chain  effect  was  still  working. 
John  Chamberlain's  buddy  Dan  Flavin,  the 
Minimalist  sculptor  who  pioneered  the  use 
of  fluorescent  lights,  bought  a  house  in 
Bridgehampton,  then  traded  it  with  Hcmer 
Friedrich.  co-founder  of  the  Dia  Art  Foun- 
dation, for  a  house  on  Beach  Lane  in  Wain- 
scott,  where  he  died  a  recluse  in  1996.  The 
Dia  Center  still  maintains  a  small  museum 
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foi  Flavin'  light  sculptures  in  a  formei  Bap- 
tist chi  ch  on  Corwith  Avenue  m  Bridge- 
ham      i 

,'.i\nl  Salle  speni  his  liist  weekend,  in 

6,  .u  the  house  of  Paul  Brach,  a  teacher 
of  his  at  C'al  Arts,  who  had  also  taught  line 
Fischl  and  Ross  Bleekner. 

"'Lynda  Benglis  drove  me  out  here  the 
tii st  time,"  says  Bryan  Hunt,  "and  I  eould 
never  have  imagined  how  beautiful  it  eould 
be."  In  1988,  Hunt  sublet  the  Sagaponaek 
house  that  Ross  Bleekner  had  been  renting 
from  the  Sunday  painter  George  Mittendorf. 
In  1990  he  bought  a  house  facing  the  Creeks 
on  Georgiea  Pond  through  David  Porter,  a 
real-estate  agent  who  is  also  a  painter. 

"The  first  time  I  came  out  to  the  Hamp- 
tons was  to  Artie  Glimcher's  summer  bash 
the  year  1  joined  Pace  gallery,"  says  George 
Condo,  who  has  been  renting  houses  in 
Bridgehampton  for  the  past  four  years  and 
is  looking  for  something  to  buy.  "All  the 
artists  from  the  gallery  were  there.  Julian 
[Schnabel]  was  there.  Jim  Dine  was  there. 
Chuck  [Close]  was  there.  I  remember  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  fun  with  John  Chamberlain. 
Everybody  was  jumping  into  the  pool  at 
one  point  with  their  clothes  on." 

The  big  cocktail  party  given  by  PaceWil- 
denstein  gallery  owner  Ante  Glimcher  and 
his  wife,  Milly,  at  their  orchid-filled  glass-and- 
stone  house  in  East  Hampton  is  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  invitations  of  the  summer, 
as  are  invitations  to  spend  an  afternoon  on 
the  Glimchers'  custom-made  sailboat.  Glim- 
cher's arch-rival,  Larry  Gagosian,  prefers 
small  dinners— often  in  honor  of  such  super- 
star houseguests  as  British  artist  Damien 


Hirst,  "i  shced-cow-in-fbrmaldehyde  fame 

.mil  eontiowisi.il  I  ondOD  collector  (  liailes 
Saatchi  followed  by  a  movie  screening  at  his 
oceanfront  house  in  Amagansett,  which  was 
designed  bj  Charles  Gwathmey  and  which 
Gagosian  bought  from  Francois  de  Menil 
loi  a  reported  $8  million  in  1990.  Other 
prominent  art-world  hosts  include  Barnes 
&  Noble  chief  and  Dia  board  chairman 
Leonard  Riggio,  dealers  Rachel  Lehmann 
and  Irving  Blum,  Brazilian  collector  Kim 
Esteve  and  his  companion,  Barbara  Leary, 
and  documentary-film  maker  Lana  Jokel. 
Ronald  Perelman  gives  two  or  three  big 
parties  every  summer  at  the  Creeks,  mixing 
Donald  Baechler,  David  Salle,  and  Bryan 
Hunt  with  the  likes  of  movie  director  Penny 
Marshall  and  rock  star  Jon  Bon  Jovi. 

"I  invite  the  artists  to  every  event  I  do," 
says  Peggy  Siegal,  the  New  York  publicist 
who  organizes  movie  premieres  in  the 
Hamptons  during  the  summer.  "Ross  Bleek- 
ner is  the  most  fun.  Eric  Fischl  and  April 
Gornik  are  a  great  couple.  They're  well- 
rounded,  they're  well-read,  they're  very  easy 
to  seat.  Bryan  Hunt  is  a  very  nice  guy,  and  he 
always  has  a  succession  of  gorgeous  girl- 
friends. Now,  the  one  who's  really  got  a  sen- 
sational personality  is  John  Alexander,  and 
he's  the  best  friend  of  Lome  Michaels  and 
best  best  friend  of  Jimmy  and  Janie  Buffett. 
The  most  wonderful  thing  about  John  Alexan- 
der is  that  he's  a  volunteer  fireman  in  Ama- 
gansett and  takes  it  very  seriously.  David 
Salle  I  definitely  invite,  but  I  know  very  lit- 
tle about  him.  He's  an  intellectual.  Julian 
Schnabel  fills  a  room.  He  oozes  testoster- 
one. Schnabel  has  either  a  Picasso  or  a 
Hemingway  complex.  Is  he  still  wearing  his 
pajamas  in  public?  He  always  has  an  en- 
tourage of  exotic  women,  whether  it's  the 


wile,  the  daughters  he  always  looks  likei 
stepped  out  of  his  studio  with  his  mus^ 
love  Donald  Baechler.  Donald  has 
wonderful  potato  barn.  He's  a  little  mys| 
ous.  Larry  Rivers?  He's  very  wild." 

As  the  new  season  begins,  the  daisy  c 
is  still  growing,  and  the  boom  is 
on.  John  Chamberlain,  who  married 
Flavin's  assistant  Prudence  Fairweather 
years  ago,  is  putting  up  a  72-by-82-foot 
dio  on  Shelter  Island.  Donald  Baechler 
winterized  his  potato  barn.  He  and  Ci 
Sherman  are  having  shows  at  the  chic  G 
Horowitz  Bookseller  in  East  Hampton, 
rated  by  Edsel  Williams,  and  the  Oss 
Foundation  in  Southampton  has  a  sumi 
long  exhibition  of  the  artist's  never-bef 
seen  photographs  of  the  Creeks.  Robert  I 
is  designing  a  12-acre  garden  for  the  h< 
Ala   and   Ralph    Isham— she's   Sunny 
Billow's  daughter,  and  his  mother,  Sh 
Isham,  is  a  Sagaponack-based  artist- 
building  north  of  Bridgehampton.  The 
rish  Art  Museum  is  planning  a  major  exj 
sion.  Ruth  Kligman's  memoir,  Love  Affai 
Memoir  of  Jackson  Pollock,  has  been 
sued  by  Cooper  Square  Press,  and  Ju 
Spring's  big  new  biography,  Fairfield  Po 
A  Life  in  Art,  will  be  required  reading 
Gibson  Beach,  where  the  art  world  con 
gates  these  days  in  Sagaponaek.  Every 
is  waiting  for  the  release  of  the  Jackson 
lock  movie,  directed  by  and  starring 
Harris,  though  no  date  has  been  set.  A 
as  the  old  joke  goes,  everybody  is  still  dy 
to  get  into  Green  River  Cemetery.  Sect 
Two  sold  out  shortly  after  it  opened  a 
years  ago,  partly  because  Steve  Ross's  v,  "• 
ow,  Courtney,  bought  110  plots.  But  run 
has  it  that  a  Section  Three  is  on  the  way. 
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continued  from  page  i28  him  and  put  him 
where  he  was  that  he  was  grateful  for  that, 
and  didn't  want  to  change,"  says  art  histori- 
an Sam  Hunter,  recalling  a  conversation 
with  Bacon  about  Marlborough.  "And  he 
was  very  loyal  by  character." 

There  is.  however,  another  interpretation 
for  why  Bacon  never  left  Marlborough.  Per- 
haps he  feared  that  no  other  gallery  would 
funnel  money  into  a  Swiss  account  as  Marl- 
borough did,  enabling  him  to  shelter  a  siz- 
able chunk  of  his  income  from  English 
taxes.  Perhaps,  too,  the  account  put  the 
painter  in  a  vulnerable  position.  "He  was 
perhaps  less  happy  than  he  seemed,"  sug- 
gests one  old  friend  of  Bacon's  who  occu- 
pies a  high  enough  position  in  the  art  world 
to  be  a  sort  of  Deep  Throat  for  the  Bacon 
saga.  Is  that  to  say  Bacon  did  feel  trapped? 
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"Yes,  that's  the  nub  of  it,"  says  this  source, 
"but  I  can't  say  any  more." 

Lending  credence  to  this  theory  are  men- 
tions, in  a  1978  book,  Tlie  Legacy  of  Mark 
Rothko,  by  Lee  Seldes,  of  Swiss  accounts  es- 
tablished by  Marlborough  for  another  of  its 
artists  at  roughly  the  same  time.  Like  Bacon, 
Rothko  had  a  Swiss  account  for  partial 
payments  from  the  gallery,  in  his  case  to 
avoid  U.S.  taxes.  Seldes  suggests  he  may 
have  been  haunted  by  the  gallery's  knowl- 
edge of  his  illegal  act.  "Those  who  know 
about  such  things  in  the  art  world  say  that 
Marlborough  often  offered  collectors  as  well 
as  artists  kickbacks  deposited  in  numbered 
Swiss  bank  accounts,"  Seldes  writes.  "If  so, 
these  arrangements  might  have  made  sever- 
ing one's  ties  with  Marlborough  . . .  quite 
difficult." 

The  Rothko  case  is  mentioned  only  in 
passing  in  the  Bacon  complaint,  but  it  hard- 
ly needs  to  be  stressed,  so  striking  are  the 


L 


parallels  it  depicts.  To  some  in  the  art  woi 
the  only  mystery  is  why  Marlborough  has 
already  settled  out  of  court  with  the  Bac 
estate:  perhaps,  goes  the  reasoning.  Fra 
Lloyd  pulled  the  same  tricks  with  Bac 
that  he  did  with  Rothko's  estate. 

Those  tricks,  as  prosecutors  proved 
1975,  included  influencing  the  estate's  exei 
tors  with  blatant  perks,  to  nudge  them  irfa 
selling  some  100  of  Rothko's  paintings  to 
gallery  for  a  low  lump  sum  of  $1.8  millic 
then  reselling  them  for  windfall  profi  i 
When  a  US.  judge  called  a  halt  to  the  sal)  Wi 
Marlborough  ignored  him,  making  numi  '■'< 
ous  sales  covertly.  When  the  judge  return 
a  $9.2  million  penalty  against  it,  the  galle 
tried  to  smuggle  a  trove  of  Rothko  pail  ft 
ings  out  of  U.S.  jurisdiction,  first  shippii  * 
them  from  New  York  to  a  Canadian  wai 
house,  then  trying  a  dead-of-night  maneuv 
to  fly  them  to  Liechtenstein.  But  prosecutoi 
alerted  by  an  anonymous  tip,  foiled  the  pla 
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oyd,  charming  and  evasive  throughout 
othko  trial,  became  a  fugitive  from  U.S. 
e.  Humiliated  into  resigning  his  chair- 
ihip  in  London,  he  lived  his  last  years  in 
lahamas  with  a  new  young  wife  and 
,  y,  until  his  death  in  1998  at  the  age  of 
.arting  in  1983,  day-to-day  management 
:  gallery  fell  to  the  two  children  from  his 
narriage,  Gilbert  and  Barbara,  and  a 
;w.  Pierre  Levai.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort 
ined,  apparently  unruffled  by  Lloyd's 
us  crimes.  Most  Marlborough  artists, 
■'ding  Bacon,  remained,  too,  and  the 
m  scandalized  but  solvent,  soldiered  on. 

rhatever  his  feelings  about  the  Rothko 
trial.  Bacon  was  almost  certainly  less 
:sted  in  it  at  the  time  than  he  was  in  a 
some  23-year-old  pub  manager 
the  East  End,  who  confronted 
rather  belligerently  one  day  in 
n  the  Colony  Room.  More  than 
the  young  man  explained,  his 
brother,  who  managed  a  pub 
1  the  Swan,  had  been  tipped 
hat  Bacon  was  coming,  and 
;d  champagne  for  the  occasion. 
Jacon  hadn't  showed,  and  now 
rother  was  stuck  with  the  stuff, 
use  no  one  in  the  East  End 
c  it.  "I  said  to  him.  'Why  don't 
urn  up  when  you  are  supposed 
rn  up  for  this  fucking  cham- 
;?'"  John  Edwards  related  later 
British  journalist.  "He  found 
very  amusing,  and  he  took  a 
to  me.  He  invited  me  to  have 
l  at  Wheeler's,  but  it's  a  fish 
irant  and  I  don't  like  fish,  so  he 
ht  me  some  caviar." 
lwards  became  Bacon's  closest 
hough  apparently  not  a  lover— 
I  a  surrogate  son.  Unlike  George 
,  the  petty  criminal  who  was 
Bacon  for  eight  years  and  com- 
d  suicide  in  1971,  and  a  previous 
of  Bacon's  named  Peter  Lacy, 
played  piano  in  bars,  Edwards  was  nei- 
self-destructive  nor  a  drunk.  He  had 
vd  judgment,  which  Bacon  came  to 
)n,  especially  in  weeding  out  some  of 
langers-on  in  the  painter's  entourage, 
n's  friends  had  no  choice  but  to  accept 
irds,  though  some  did  so  reluctantly. 
>  a  nice  guy,"  says  one  close  family 
i  of  Bacon's.  "Up  to  a  point." 
ith  Marlborough's  guidance.  Bacon  be- 
:  world-famous  over  the  next  decade 
in  1989.  the  most  expensive  living  artist 
one  of  his  triptychs  sold  at  Sotheby's 
/er  $6  million.  Yet  he  kept  Reece  Mews 
s  home  and  studio.  People  would  see 
at  the  South  Kensington  subway  sta- 
-but  only  after  9:30  a.m.,  when  Bacon 
1  travel  at  the  reduced  senior-citizen 
With  friends,  however,  he  was  an  easy 


touch,  often  pulling  a  mass  of  crumpled  bills 
from  his  pocket  and  handing  them  over.  Pep- 
piatt  recalls  a  late  night  when  Bacon  invited 
him  to  go  gambling.  "But  I  have  no  money," 
protested  Peppiatt,  who  was  a  student  at  the 
time.  Bacon  pulled  cash  from  various  cans 
around  the  studio  and  spotted  him  £50.  At 
the  private  gambling  den,  Bacon  quickly  lost 
his  own  stake,  while  Peppiatt,  to  his  own  as- 
tonishment, won.  When  Bacon  asked  for  a 
loan,  Peppiatt,  naturally,  obliged.  Bacon  pro- 
ceeded to  lose  that  money,  too.  The  next 
day,  over  lunch.  Bacon  insisted  on  repaying 
the  money  he'd  "borrowed." 

As  he  grew  closer  to  Bacon,  Edwards 
adopted  a  more  extravagant  lifestyle,  in- 
stalling himself  with  friends  and  family  in  a 
Suffolk  cottage  called  the  Croft,  which  Bacon 
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Bacon  with  his  heir,  John  Edwards,  in  the 

early  1970s.  "He's  a  nice  guy.  Up  to  a  point,' 

says  a  Bacon-family  friend  about  Edwards. 


owned.  According  to  Andrew  Sinclair,  whose 
book  Francis  Bacon:  His  Life  and  Violent 
Times  appeared  in  1993,  the  Edwards  clan 
then  acquired  a  nearby  Georgian  mansion 
with  converted  stables,  and  Dale's  Farm,  a 
house  with  outbuildings.  For  transportation, 
they  had  a  Rolls-Royce  and  a  Bentley,  one 
with  the  license  plate  boy  1. 

"One  banker,  who  went  to  dinner  with 
the  Edwards  brothers,  found  himself  sealed 
with  eight  men  and  two  women  at  the  table." 
Sinclair  reported  in  The  Sunday  Times  soon 
after  Bacon's  death.  "Four  of  the  men  boast- 
ed of  their  prison  sentences  for  burglary  and 


demanding  money  with  menaces;  but  the 
food  and  the  wine  were  excellent.  The  rooms 
of  the  house  were  superbly  decorated,  but 
the  banker  was  told  that  the  old  furniture 
and  the  pictures  were  changed  every  three 
months.  The  constant  factor  was  the  numer- 
ous paintings  by  Francis  Bacon,  which  were 
even  hung  in  the  lavatories." 

Bacon,  who  often  mused  on  the  finality 
of  death  and  remained  an  atheist  all  his 
life,  appeared  calm,  almost  cheerful,  as  he 
asked  his  family  doctor  and  longtime  friend 
Paul  Brass  to  be  one  of  the  three  executors  of 
his  will.  "Don't  worry,"  Bacon  told  him.  "It's 
such  a  simple  will,  it'll  all  be  over  in  a  few 
weeks.  Everything  will  go  to  John." 

Seemingly  unconcerned  about  possible 
conflicts  of  interest,  Bacon  appoint- 
ed as  his  other  two  executors  Gil- 
bert de  Botton,  a  wealthy  financier 
who  had  once  been  a  director  of  the 
Marlborough  gallery  and  who  still 
served  as  Bacon's  financial  adviser, 
and  his  own  adored  Valerie  Beston. 
Death  came  quickly,  of  a  heart  attack 
in  April  1992  while  he  was  on  a  trip 
to  Madrid  to  try  to  rekindle  a  romance 
with  a  much  younger  lover.  On  his 
easel  back  in  Reece  Mews,  Bacon 
left  an  unfinished  self-portrait. 

Though  probate  took  some  years 
to  establish,  Edwards  was  given  mon- 
ey by  the  executors,  whenever  he 
needed  it,  from  his  initial  inheritance 
of  cash,  real  estate,  and  a  handful  of 
paintings,  valued  in  sum  at  $18  mil- 
lion. But  the  gallery  held  on  to  a 
dozen  or  so  Bacon  paintings— the  bulk 
of  the  estate— taken  by  Valerie  Beston 
from  the  painter's  studio  soon  after 
his  death.  "They  kept  telling  him  the 
market  was  flat;  it  was  a  bad  time 
to  sell,"  says  one  source.  And  when 
Edwards  asked  Marlborough  for  a 
complete  list  of  Bacon's  paintings 
sold  over  the  years,  and  for  how 
much,  he  thought  the  gallery's  answers 
seemed  insufficient. 

Unfortunately,  the  estate's  executors  could 
be  of  no  help.  Gilbert  de  Botton  resigned 
upon  Bacon's  death,  citing  other  obliga- 
tions. Edwards  believed  that  Valerie  Beston 
could  hardly  be  counted  on  for  impartial 
counsel  about  Marlborough.  And  Dr.  Paul 
Brass,  though  well-meaning,  could  get  noth- 
ing more  out  of  Marlborough  than  Ed- 
wards had;  Beston  told  him  that  she  was 
very  busy,  but  was  supplying  Edwards  with 
all  the  information  he  needed.  Beston 
thought  that  everything  was  proceeding 
properly,  and  that  her  relations  with  Ed- 
wards were,  as  she  reportedly  put  it.  "ver\ 
good."  But  Edwards's  frustration  was  grow- 
ing, especially  since  Marlborough.  ,is  ,i 
stipulation  of  Bacon's  will,  was  empowered 
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Francis  Bacon 


to  handle  he  paintings  owned  by  the  es- 
tate. "J  hn  was  overwhelmed  bj  having  to 
earn  n  the  Francis  Bacon  mantle,  and 
wa  i  happy  with  how  Marlborough  was 
i  it,  because  they  were  running  the 
show  completely,"  a  person  close  to  the  sit- 
uation recalls.  Early  on,  this  person  says, 
Edwards  had  been  contacted  by  an  artist 
friend  named  Brian  Clarke,  volunteering  to 
help  with  the  estate.  Now  Edwards  took 
him  up  on  the  offer,  giving  him  power  of 
attorney  and  asking  him  to  scout  around. 
"That,"  says  another  close  observer,  "is 
when  the  niggles  began." 

When  Marlborough  at  last  opened  its 
warehouse,  about  a  dozen  full-size 
paintings,  not  all  of  them  finished,  lay  with- 
in. Among  them  was  a  stunning  crucifixion 
triptych  done  a  year  before  Bacon  died,  in 
magenta  and  mauve.  The  Inland  Revenue 
hired  an  expert  from  Christie's  to  appraise 
the  works,  and  after  much  back-and-forth  a 
settlement  was  worked  out:  the  government 
would  take  the  triptych  in  lieu  of  transfer 
taxes  for  the  whole  estate.  But  Edwards, 
wary  of  the  process  and  fond  of  the  trip- 
tych, said  no. 

Not  long  after,  at  an  old  framer's  shop 
that  Bacon  had  favored  years  ago,  about  20 
rolled-up  canvases  were  found.  These  were 
mostly  finished  paintings,  including  two 
"screaming  popes"  from  Bacon's  golden 
days  in  the  1950s,  but  some  had  been  de- 
clared "abandoned"  by  the  artist  in  his  cata- 
logue raisonne.  Nevertheless,  they  were  said 
to  be  signed  on  the  front  and  back— an  indi- 
cation that  Bacon  approved  them  at  the 
time.  Now  the  estate  was  worth  considerably 
more,  perhaps  five  times  more.  A  new  settle- 
ment was  agreed  upon  by  the  Inland  Rev- 
enue and  Bacon's  executors,  but  again,  Ed- 
wards refused  to  accept  it. 

Then,  four  years  into  the  process  of  set- 
tling the  estate,  the  bombshell  was  revealed 
that  Bacon  had  had  a  Swiss  account,  con- 
taining millions  of  dollars.  Moreover,  Val- 
erie Beston  had  been  a  co-signatory  on  it, 
but  apparently  had  failed  to  mention  it  to 
Edwards  or  anyone  else  involved  with  the 
estate  in  all  this  time. 

Why?  One  Bacon  friend  observes  that 
Beston  had  started  as  a  secretary,  as  well  as 
a  nanny  for  Frank  Lloyd's  children,  and 
worked  her  way  up  to  be  a  director  of  the 
gallery  with  an  elegant  home  on  Harley 
Street  in  London  filled  with  art.  Later,  to 
the  press,  Brian  Clarke  exculpated  Dr.  Paul 
Brass  from  any  wrongdoing,  but  pointedly 
failed  to  mention  Beston.  Yet  a  close  associ- 
ate of  Beston's  recalls  the  day  when  Miss  B 
showed  her  a  check  for  £1,000  from  Ba- 
con, intended  as  a  gift.  Beston  had  never 
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cashed  it.  "I  didn't  want  my  relationship 

with  Francis  to  be  tainted  by  that,"  she  told 
the  associate. 

"She  wanted  to  protect  Bacon,"  says 
another  source  close  to  the  situation.  "She 
lived  to  protect  him."  Also,  says  another 
source,  "she  was  old,  and  . . .  had  definitely 
gotten  confused."  So  conceivably  Beston 
had  somehow  forgotten  about  the  account. 
In  any  event,  says  the  participant,  "after  the 
Swiss  account  turned  up,  Valerie  Beston  was 
exposed.  So  she  had  to  leave." 

The  estate  moved  to  have  Beston  re- 
moved as  an  executor,  and  in  December 
1998  an  English  judge  complied.  Dr.  Brass 
was  also  removed,  much  to  his  relief:  the 
new  money  had  meant  new  taxes  to  be 
paid  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  but  Edwards, 
now  a  resident  of  Thailand,  had  been  able 
to  acquire  the  whole  Swiss  account  without 
having  to  pay  any  English  taxes  on  it;  theo- 
retically, Brass  was  warned,  he,  as  an  ex- 
ecutor, might  have  been  obligated  to  pay 
them.  Beston  moved  to  France  to  tend  a 
dying  sister.  Soon  after,  her  lawyers  report- 
ed that  she  was  no  longer  mentally  compe- 
tent to  answer  queries  about  the  account  or 
anything  else.  (She  is,  in  fact,  not  named  in 
the  estate's  complaint.)  Since  no  executors 
remained,  Edwards  was  allowed  to  name 
Brian  Clarke  to  the  post. 

Also  at  the  hearing,  Marlborough  was  sev- 
ered from  the  estate.  As  a  result,  Clarke 
and  Edwards  were  able  to  choose  new  deal- 
ers to  handle  the  Bacon  paintings  now  owned 
by  the  estate:  Gerard  Faggionato  in  London, 
and  Tony  Shafrazi  in  New  York. 

Those  appointments  sent  up  red  flags  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Faggionato  was 
relatively  unknown;  Shafrazi  was  all  too 
well  known,  as  the  dealer  who  made  his 
name  by  spray-painting  the  words  "Kill  Lies 
All"  on  Picasso's  Guernica  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and  who  later 
represented  Jean-Michel  Basquiat  and  Keith 
Haring,  among  other  hot  80s  artists.  Nei- 
ther Faggionato  nor  Shafrazi  was  remotely 
in  Marlborough's  league,  but  both  were  old 
pals  of  Clarke  and  Edwards's. 

Both,  as  it  happens,  have  exhibited  the 
stained-glass  art  of  Brian  Clarke. 

By  now  the  estate  had  a  high-powered 
art-world  lawyer  in  John  Eastman,  60,  of 
New  York.  Eastman,  who  is  the  brother  of 
Linda  McCartney,  had  represented  many 
artists— one  of  his  largest  clients  is  the  es- 
tate of  Willem  de  Kooning— and  on  at  least 
one  occasion  he  had  gone  up  against  Marl- 
borough, successfully  representing  the  estate 
of  the  sculptor  Naum  Gabo  in  the  early 
80s.  When  Clarke  described  how  Bacon's 
paintings  had  been  handled  by  Marlbor- 
ough AG,  Eastman  perked  up,  remember- 
ing the  role  that  the  Liechtenstein  branch 
had  played  in  the  Rothko  case. 


At  Clarke's  urging,  Eastman  under! 
to  determine  if  Marlborough  was  hi 
anything  from  the  estate,  and  if  Bacon 
been  underpaid  systematically  over 
years.  But  every  time  he  requested  infori 
tion  from  Marlborough,  he  felt  the  gal 
failed  to  make  a  full  disclosure.  By 
spring  he  was  fed  up,  one  observer 
and  so  was  the  estate. 


lii.1 
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The  estate's  complaint,  lodged  in  Engl; 
seems  to  make  an  impressive  case.  M| 
of  it  portrays  Bacon  as  a  naif  about  mo 
easily  duped  by  the  gallery.  At  the  start, 
suit  alleges,  Marlborough  let  him  sign 
10-year  contract  without  independent 
resentation.  It  paid  him  a  pittance  on 
measurement  scale  when  he  should  h -i 
earned  much  more.  By  way  of  example, 
estate  lists  more  than  40  paintings 
studies  Bacon  created  in  1965  and  19 
for  which  he  was  paid  a  total  of  £41, 
($116,698)  when  their  "fair  market  vah 
based  on  sales  at  the  time,  was  £101, 
($283,432).  Instead  of  granting  Bacon 
market  value  for  his  work,  the  complAita 
declares,  the  gallery  paid  him  less  than 
percent  of  that,  and  appears  never  to  h 
told  Bacon  what  his  paintings  fetched  wl 
sold  through  Marlborough  AG 

Moreover,  says  the  estate,  the  gall 
was  acting  not  just  as  Bacon's  dealer 
as  his  manager.  As  such,  it  had  a  "pufci 
tilio  of  honor,"  as  the  legal  phrase  has  it.  i 
get  Bacon  the  highest  possible  price  for  sin 
paintings,  and  to  give  him  the  highest  p  inu 
sible  share  of  those  sales.  Yet  in  many  ck; 
es,  the  estate  says,  Bacon  received  as  liltka 
as  26  percent  of  the  sale  price  of  a  pai  s!v 
ing.  As  one  estate  lawyer  observes,  t  ice 
Rothko  case  established  a  definition  of  j  \nw 
ma  facie  fraud  on  the  gallery's  part  rfo 
paying  an  artist  25  percent  of  a  paintin  isu 
retail  price. 

The  most  shocking  documents  in  the  s  fe 
concern  six  paintings  bought  from  Bac  jjv 
by  Marlborough  AG  in  the  last  years  of!  jiv 
life.  Soon  after  Bacon's  death,  his  accoi  k 
tant  received  a  receipt  from  Valerie  Best  bor 
showing  that  Marlborough  had  deposit  uw 
£1.6  million  ($2,832,000)  for  the  paintin  tin 
into  Bacon's  U.K.  bank  account  in  Januav 
1992.  But  the  complaint  produced  anott,  kl 
document  from  Marlborough  AG  purpo  «.. 
ing  to  show  that  the  Liechtenstein  brari'  :h, 
had  paid  Bacon  £4.2  million  ($7,434,00  », 
for  those  same  paintings.  Worse  yet,  the  ( tj> 
tate  claims,  the  £1.6  million  was  taken  frou 
Bacon's  own  Swiss  account.  Not  only  w  i;i. 
Bacon  cheated  out  of  half  of  what  he  w; 
owed,  the  complaint  suggests,  he  was  pa  ioj 
with  his  own  money! 

When  Eastman  examined  the  list  of  B  m 
con  paintings  sold  over  the  years,  eventui^ 
ly  surrendered  by  the  gallery,  27  know; 
paintings  failed  to  appear  on  it.  Some  i  f, 
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:  are  visible  in  photographs  taken  of 
»n  in  his  studio,  yet  Marlborough  had 
cord  of  them.  In  an  average  year,  John 
irds  recalled,  Valerie  Beston  picked 
r;tween  10  and  25  paintings.  Marlbor- 
's  list,  however,  showed  only  two  or 
paintings  in  some  of  those  years.  Was 
ssible  that  Bacon,  lost  in  his  creative 
I,  had  never  been  paid  for  those  paint- 
it  all? 

wyers  for  the  estate  demanded  the  for- 
•ecord  book  that  Valerie  Beston  had 
of  Bacon  purchases,  but  Marlborough 
failed  to  produce  it— then  allegedly 
it  out  of  jurisdiction  to  Marlborough 
They  asked  for  photographs,  books, 
documents  removed  by  Beston  from 
n's  studio  immediately  after  his 
,  but  were  given  nothing.  In- 
,  they  learned  that  seven  boxes 
>cuments  pertaining  to  Bacon's 
:  had  been  spirited  off  to  Marl- 
lgh  AG.  The  attorneys  went  to 
gency  which  had  taken  photo- 
is  of  all  of  Bacon's  paintings, 
>rdered  a  full  set  of  copies,  only 
rn  that  the  copies  and  negatives 
according  to  the  lawsuit,  "col- 
1  in  person  shortly  thereafter  by 
:rt  Lloyd." 

the  charges  were  filed,  they  were 
ted  both  in  the  London  papers 
>n  the  front  page  of  Tire  New  York 
s,  without  any  point-by-point  re- 
1  from  Marlborough,  whose  En- 
lawyers  forbade  Gilbert  Lloyd  or 
tie  else  to  make  any  comment 
than  that  the  charges  would  be 
istly"  contested. 

ice  then,  Marlborough's  side  of 
ory  has  come  clearer,  pieced  to- 
r  from  a  number  of  sources. 
>  surprisingly  credible. 


he  first  place,  says  a  Marlbor- 
gh  source.  Bacon  was  represent- 
/  two  different  law  firms  at  the 
he  signed  his  10-year  agreement  with 
borough.  One  was  Marlborough's  own 
itor,  but  the  other  was  hired  to  help 
thwart  a  possible  lawsuit  from  the 
>ver  Gallery,  which  he'd  left  so  abrupt- 
arlborough  became  his  dealer  but  not, 
one  close  observer,  his  manager.  "All 
borough  did  was  allow  Valerie  Beston 
:come  Bacon's  secretary  because  Ba- 
vas  so  disorganized." 
any  case,  the  amount  paid  per  paint- 
.'as  fair  based  on  the  painter's  market 
at  that  time,  say  sources,  as  was  the 
od  of  paying  by  measurement.  (Picas- 
bserves  one  art  critic,  was  paid  by 
nparable  measurement  scale  by  his 
dealer  for  years.)  When  Bacon  termi- 
i  his  agreement  with  Marlborough 
five  years,  he  set  his  own  escalating 


prices,  understanding  that  the  gallery  would 
try  to  double  them  or  better,  to  cover  its 
overhead  and  earn  a  profit.  By  1990,  ac- 
cording to  a  Marlborough  source,  he  was 
charging  the  gallery  as  much  as  $1.8  mil- 
lion per  artwork. 

If  Marlborough  had  handled  Bacon's 
work  on  a  consignment  basis,  it  would  have 
sent  him  regular  financial  statements— and 
paid  him  a  higher  percentage  when  a  paint- 
ing was  sold  than  it  did  by  buying  his  paint- 
ings outright.  But  Bacon,  says  someone  close 
to  the  case,  "knew  very  well  what  his  paint- 
ings fetched  on  the  open  market."  The  es- 
tate's claim  that  Bacon  received  as  little  as  26 
percent  of  his  paintings'  retail  price  is  based, 
says  a  Marlborough  source,  on  the  sale  of  a 
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The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  helped 

Marlborough's  founders  gain  access  to 

highborn  families,  is  the  London  chairman. 


1983  painting  entitled  Statue  &  Figures  in  a 
Street.  This  was  a  deal,  though,  in  which 
Bacon  also  received  a  painting  in  exchange, 
says  a  gallery  insider.  Usually,  says  the  same 
source,  he  received  much  more— enough  so 
that  over  time,  says  a  close  observer  quoting 
Gilbert  Lloyd,  the  gallery  netted  only  about 
one-third  of  its  sales  prices  for  Bacon  paint- 
ings after  all  its  expenses  for  promoting  him. 
At  first,  says  the  source,  the  sums  paid 
to  Bacon  seemed  paltry,  because  the  estate 
knew  only  about  Bacon's  U.K.  account. 
Then  the  estate  learned  that  Bacon's  work 
had  been  sold  through  Liechtenstein.  Marl- 


borough AG  invited  the  estate's  lawyers  to 
come  inspect  its  books,  but  the  lawyers 
canceled  two  appointments  to  do  so  at  the 
last  minute.  When  a  full  accounting  was 
subsequently  sent  to  the  estate's  lawyers 
in  New  York,  it  was  initially  returned  un- 
opened—because the  lawyers  realized  it 
would  show  payments  made  to  Bacon's 
Swiss  account,  which  would  obligate  them 
to  notify  the  Inland  Revenue.  "The  gallery 
actually  said,  'You  might  not  want  this  in- 
formation,'" says  one  estate  lawyer.  Finally, 
they  sent  the  accounting  to  the  estate's  En- 
glish lawyers,  who  did  open  it— revealing 
the  Swiss  account. 

In  any  event,  say  sources,  Bacon  was 
hardly  naive  about  what  Marlborough  was 
making  from  his  artwork,  or  how  his 
finances  were  being  handled.  "There 
are  all  kinds  of  public  statements, 
whether  in  interviews  in  the  press  or 
television,  where  Bacon  complained 
about  his  taxes  and  talked  with  a 
great  deal  of  sophistication,"  says  one 
observer.  "This  guy  was  no  bucolic 
bumpkin." 

Art  critic  Brian  Sewell  agrees. 
"Francis  was  no  fool.  And  this  idea 
that  he  was  naive  and  being  taken 
for  a  ride  is  absolutely  idiotic."  Adds 
another  old  friend  of  Bacon's,  "You 
must  never  forget  about  Francis  that 
he  earned  his  money  early  on  by  be- 
ing a  croupier  at  illegal  roulette  par- 
ties. He  was  very  good;  and  he  had 
to  be  able  to  count." 

The  shocking  charge  about  the 
invoice  of  1992  becomes  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  estate  if  the  gallery's 
side  of  this  particular  story  is  true. 
"Bacon  got  himself  a  bit  mixed  up." 
one  source  says.  "He  had  all  of 
the  money— the  full  £4.2  million- 
sent  to  his  Swiss  account.  Then  he 
realized  he  needed  to  show  some  in- 
come in  the  U.K.  for  those  paint- 
ings. So  he  asked  for  a  portion  of  it 
to  be  sent  back."  To  do  that  without  im- 
plicating himself,  he  had  his  Swiss  banker 
send  £1.6  million  back  to  Marlborough, 
which  then  forwarded  the  £1.6  million  to 
Bacon's  U.K.  account. 

As  for  the  missing  paintings,  says  a  Marl- 
borough source,  they  have  all  been  identi- 
fied. In  most  cases.  Bacon  gave  them  away 
himself— or  sold  them,  which  he  was  al- 
lowed to  do  after  his  initial  agreement  was 
terminated.  ("It's  well  known,"  says  biogra- 
pher Michael  Peppiatt.  "that  Bacon  gave 
paintings  to  various  friends.")  Marlborough, 
which  thus  had  no  record  of  them,  and 
claims  it  had  no  obligation  to  bother  about 
them,  tracked  them  down  anyway.  A  list 
provided  to  the  estate  and  to  Vanity  Fan 
appears  to  show  all  those  missing  paintings, 
along  with  the  full  prices  paid  for  them,  de- 
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(ailing  pa)  nents  made  both  to  Bacon's 
U.K.  an  ■  Swiss  accounts.  (A  lawyer  for  the 
estati  ronounces  the  information  "not  sat- 
isf   tory. ') 

I  he  estate  also  believes  that  Marlborough 
paid  Bacon  little  or  nothing  for  some  3,700 
lithographs  made  of  his  work  over  the 
years.  Yet  if  a  list  shown  to  Vanity  Fair  is 
accurate.  Bacon  was  indeed  paid,  on  a 
consistent  and  proper  basis,  for  the  litho- 
graphs. 

Intimations  of  a  cover-up,  on  this  or  any 
other  aspect  of  the  gallery's  dealings  with 
Bacon,  says  a  Marlborough  source,  are  sim- 
ply groundless.  Any  documents  and  photos 
Beston  may  have  taken  from  the  studio  were 
in  the  boxes  that  a  lawyer  sent  to  Liechten- 
stein by  mistake,  this  source  explains.  Half 
turned  out  to  contain  information  pertaining 
to  Bacon,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  es- 
tate. As  for  the  telltale  record  book,  only  a 
copy  of  it  was  sent  to  Liechtenstein,  this 
source  says;  the  original  resides  in  London. 
But  a  copy  of  it  has  been  made  available 
to  the  claimants.  And  Gilbert  Lloyd's  per- 
sonal trip  to  snatch  back  photos  of  Bacon's 
paintings,  says  a  source  close  to  the  gallery, 
never  happened.  (A  spokesman  for  Marlbor- 
ough confirms  this.)  Lloyd  did  have  a  law- 
yer advise  the  photographer  who  took  the 
pictures  that  the  pictures  belonged  to  Marl- 
borough, and  warned  him  that  he'd  be 
dragged  into  a  messy  lawsuit  if  he  cooper- 
ated with  the  estate. 

Sources  close  to  Marlborough  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Rothko  case  hangs  heavily  over 
the  Bacon  lawsuit,  even  25  years  later,  and 
puts  the  gallery  on  the  defensive.  But  "the 
gallery  has  learned  its  lesson,"  one  insider 
says,  "I  can  tell  you  that."  And  so  it  may 
have,  to  judge  by  two  of  America's  best- 
known  artists.  "I've  been  very  happy  with 
them,"  Red  Grooms  says  of  Marlborough, 
which  he  had  the  nerve  to  join  in  1974,  in  the 
heat  of  the  Rothko  trial.  "The  accounting's 
very  good,  very  straight,  they're  very  good  at 
collecting  money— which  isn't  easy  to  do,  ac- 
tually—and I  get  paid.  And  that's  been  con- 
sistent." Larry  Rivers,  a  Marlborough  artist 
for  30  years,  concurs.  "They've  always  been 
honest  with  me,"  he  says.  "Like  any  two  peo- 
ple who  stay  together  a  long  time  we've  had 
our  disagreements,  but  it  was  never  about 
anything  where  I  felt  I  was  being  short- 
changed. They  were  always  perfect  with  me." 

All  of  which  leads  one  to  wonder:  in  a 
game  where  every  character  has  his  mo- 
tives, what  are  Clarke's  and  Edwards's? 

(J  I  They're  a  bunch  of  cowboys,"  says  Bri- 

X  an  Sewell.  "The  man  who  inherited  the 

estate  knows  nothing  about  pictures,  knows 

nothing  about  the  market.  The  executor  of 
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the  estate,  Brian  ( larke,  is  an  absolutely  low- 
Is  artist  who  has  a  private  war  with  Marl- 
borough because  he  thinks  he's  marvelous 
and  Marlborough  wouldn't  take  him  on." 
Their  motives,  say  two  other  close  observers, 
are  simple.  "Money,  money,  money" 

(  larke  in  particular  does  seem  to  draw  his 
share  of  disparaging  judgments.  One  promi- 
nent American  dealer  calls  him  a  "ferret." 
"Had  you  ever  heard  of  Brian  Clarke  or  his 
art,"  says  one  dealer,  "before  he  got  the  Bacon 
estate?" 

One  of  Clarke's  supporters,  English  art 
critic  Edward  Lucie  Smith,  suggests  that  at 
core  Clarke,  like  Edwards,  is  driven  by  class 
resentment.  "Brian  is  a  tough  North  Coun- 
try boy,"  says  Smith,  "and  he's  not  going  to 
let  the  Duke  [of  Beaufort]  off  the  hook." 

Clarke  is,  in  fact,  the  child  of  a  miner 
and  a  cotton-mill  worker.  "My  childhood 
memories,"  he  told  one  British  journalist, 
"are  of  deprivation,  of  hardship,  damp,  mice 
and  cockroaches."  But  he  scoffs  at  Smith's 
comment.  "There's  a  certain  ill  grace  in  sug- 
gesting that  a  [properly  structured]  lawsuit 
is  class-motivated,"  he  says.  "It's  too  silly 
for  words." 

In  the  mid-70s,  Clarke  dove  into  the  Lon- 
don art  scene  through  a  chance  meeting 
with  Robert  Fraser,  the  glamorous  bad-boy 
dealer  who  stood  at  the  center  of  it  all.  Fras- 
er was  famous  by  then  as  the  handsome, 
Eton-educated  founder  of  London's  most  ex- 
citing gallery,  the  Robert  Fraser  Gallery, 
though  his  fondness  for  drugs  and  his  utter 
recklessness  with  money  doomed  the  ven- 
ture from  the  start.  In  Groovy  Bob,  a  recent- 
ly published  oral  biography  of  Fraser  by 
Harriet  Vyner,  Clarke  recalls  favoring  clergy- 
man's clothing  at  the  time.  The  day  he  met 
Fraser,  he  recalled,  "I  had  on  a  clerical  col- 
lar and  a  leather  jacket  and  tight  jeans,  and 
Robert  tried  to  pick  me  up  in  the  toilets." 

The  two  became  close  enough  for  ob- 
servers to  feel  that  Clarke  was  Fraser's 
boyfriend,  but  Clarke  denies  this.  "I  would 
be  proud  to  say  I  was,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
true."  In  Groovy  Bob,  he  says  the  relation- 
ship was  more  complex  than  that.  "That 
night  Robert  and  I  left  with  two  boys  from 
the  club,"  Clarke  recounts  about  an  evening 
at  a  sleazy  Soho  club  called  the  Toucan, 
"and  that  established  a  pattern  of  behavior 
that  was  to  characterize  a  particular  part  of 
our  friendship  for  the  next  decade." 

Through  Fraser,  Clarke  met  all  the  char- 
acters in  the  Bacon-estate  saga:  Edwards, 
Shafrazi,  and  Faggionato.  Also  Paul  Mc- 
Cartney, who  hired  Clarke  to  design  the  sets 
for  his  1993  "New  World  Tour,"  and  Linda 
McCartney,  who  would  introduce  him  to 
her  brother,  John  Eastman. 

In  the  process,  Clarke  became  what  he 
calls  an  "architectural"  artist,  working  in 
stained  glass,  and  began  to  win  large  com- 
missions to  design  abstract  creations  for  cor- 
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porate  clients  which  ranged  from  a  COU 
club  in  Japan  to  an  energy  company  in  I 
sel,  Germany,  Before  long  he  became  ra]  ■'• 
wealthy,  living  in  a  spacious  private  hous 
Kensington  called  Peel  Cottage. 

Clarke  says  he's  taken  on  his  executor 
ties  without  fee.  "I  don't  need  any  I 
from  the  estate,"  he  says,  "and  I  don't 
licularly  want  it."  But  an  executor  is  ent 
to  charge  lor  expenses,  and  Clarke  is  sai 
travel  frequently  with  Edwards,  sparing 
expense:  for  a  gallery  show  of  Bacon's  w 
in  Paris,  according  to  a  dealer,  the  two 
portedly  stayed  at  the  Ritz,  with  Edward  m 
a  particularly  impressive  suite.  "I  know  a 
son  who  was  in  it  who  had  never  seen  a 
this  large  at  the  Ritz,"  says  one  person  in 
Edwards-Clarke  circle.  "I  do  travel  by 
class,"  says  Clarke.  "I've  done  so  since  15 
And  yes,  I've  stayed  in  hotel  suites  for 
years,  too— and  expect  to  continue  to  do 

Nor  is  an  executor  forbidden  by  law  to|[wr 
ceive  gifts— of  art,  say— for  his  good  w< 
One  visitor  to  Clarke's  home  observe 
large  Bacon  painting  on  the  wall.  "That 
longs  to  John  [Edwards],"  Clarke  explain 
Still,  if  Edwards  sees  fit— and  perhaps  if 
legal  action  is  successful— Clarke  could  be  q, 
warded  with  art  on  which,  by  law,  he  wc 
owe  no  taxes  unless  he  sold  it  or  died  wi 
seven  years  of  receiving  it.  Meanwhile,  < 
one  close  observer  notes,  the  owner  of  si  j 
a  gift  could  borrow  money  against  it 

Clarke  waves  off  the  very  suggestion,  al|  1 
says  that  in  fact  the  case  has  become  a  hi 
obstacle  and  headache.  For  starters,  he  s<  | 
"I  have  an  over-20-year  relationship  w  lfj 
both  Shafrazi  and  Faggionato.  I've  ne 
found  them  to  be  anything  other  than  :  fj 
peccable.  And  because  both  were  known  |j 
Edwards  through  Fraser,  I  suggested 
speak  to  them." 

This  case,  Clarke  says  emphatically, 
not  about  money.  "John  Edwards  is  wealt 
enough  not  to  have  to  worry  about  financ 
matters  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  So  am  I.  T 
is  about  the  truth.  And  it's  about  Fran 
Bacon's  legacy." 

So  far.  Clarke  says,  the  gallery  has  "giv 
accounts  created  retrospectively.  They  ha  », 
not  answered  our  questions,  they've  stoi 
walled  us,  they've  moved  documentation  c  \t 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  English  courts.  We  h 
to  get  the  courts  to  order  it  back. 

"When  a  will  is  discharged,"  Clarke  ad< 
"there  are  always  delays  of  one  sort  or  a 
other.  But  in  a  simple  will,  a  delay  of  fi 
years  is  not  acceptable.  Especially  wb 
after  that  five-year  period  there  was  n 
the  slightest  hint  it  would  be  resolve 
We've  worked  very  diligently  to  avo 
bringing  this  case  to  court.  All  we  wants 
was  for  Marlborough  to  tell  us  the  trut 
If  they  want  the  truth  as  well,  they  ha 
nothing  to  fear." 
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line  way  to  assess  Clarke  and  Edwards 
inis  by  how  they've  handled  Bacon's  art 
uate.  Several  shows  of  the  estate's  hold- 
-the  paintings  at  Reece  Mews  when 
on  died,  and  those  found  since  his 
•h—  have  been  held  in  Paris,  London, 
New  York.  The  consensus  seems  to  be 
many  of  the  recent  works  are  unfin- 
i,  and  that  most  of  the  rest  appear 
l  early  catalogue  raisonne  as  "aban- 
:d"  paintings— listed  that  way  by  Ba- 
50  that  if  they  surfaced  they  would  not 
old  or  judged  as  part  of  his  oeuvre. 
London  dealer  recalls  taking  on  sever- 
ibandoned"  Bacons  in  the  1960s,  and 
■ring  the  painter's  wrath.  "I  was  on  the 
lg  foot  with  Bacon  after 
"  An  art-world  source  who 
ded  a  Shafrazi  show  found 
>aintings  "pretty  indifferent 
'  think  Bacon  had  every 
that  these  paintings  should 
been  edited  out." 
)  one  rival  dealer,  the  re- 
shows  suggest  an  intrigu- 
notive  for  the  estate's  insis- 
!  on  acquiring  a  complete 
rom  Marlborough  of  all  of 
m's  paintings.  Clarke  has 
owledged  wanting  to  create 
pdated  catalogue  raisonne. 
n  that's  done,  the  matter  of 
h  Bacon  paintings  are  or 
iot  "abandoned"  can  be  re- 
:d.  The  legal,  logical  arbiter 
lat  will  be  the  estate.  If 
ndoned"  paintings  are  re- 
fled  as  part  of  Bacon's 
'  of  work,  their  value  will 
Clarke  concedes  that  that 
Id  probably  make  them 
:r  to  sell,  "but  the  intellec- 
value  is  so  exciting  that  the 
hing  we  want  to  do  is  part 
any  of  these  pictures." 

nother  realm  of  Bacon's  work  in 
which  the  estate  has  made  decisions  is 
of  the  drawings— genuine  or  not— which 

surfaced  since  his  death,  challenging 
painter's  oft-stated  claim  that  he  went 
ght  to  the  canvas. 

he  first  lot  surfaced  courtesy  of  a  South 
;ington  neighbor  of  Bacon's  named  Bar- 
tele,  who  became  a  friend  and  helper  to 
fainter  after  meeting  him  by  chance  in 

Often,  Joule  says.  Bacon  asked  him  to 
oy  portraits  that  failed  to  meet  his  stan- 
s;  Joule  would  comply  by  cutting  out 
aces  with  a  Stanley  knife.  It  was  Joule, 
who  introduced  Bacon  to  a  young  Span- 
anker  in  1988  who  became  the  painter's 
lover.  When  the  banker  broke  up  with 
)n  in  1990,  the  painter  was  devastated. 
Joule,  and  poured  his  sorrow  into  all  his 
paintings.  The  hope  of  reviving  that  ro- 


mance was  what  propelled  Bacon  to  take 
his  ill-fated  trip  to  Madrid  in  April  1992, 
even  after  a  collapse  and  hospitalization, 
three  months  before,  for  a  faulty  heart  valve. 

Joule  says  that  when  he  drove  Bacon  to 
the  airport  that  last  time,  the  painter  asked 
him  to  deal  with  a  cardboard  box  and  a  fold- 
er that  together  contained  hundreds  of  draw- 
ings, as  well  as  magazine  and  newspaper 
images  drawn  or  painted  over,  and  an  early 
self-portrait  on  canvas.  Joule  claims  his  in- 
struction was  somewhat  cryptic— "You  know 
what  to  do  with  it"— but  Joule  interpreted  it 
to  mean  he  should  safeguard  the  work. 

In  his  art-filled  London  apartment,  the  45- 
year-old  self-described  Canadian  ex-hippie, 


BACON  BITS 

A  collage  attributed  to  Bacon,  now  in 

the  Barry  Joule  Archive  at  the 

Irish  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Dublin. 

The  Tate  Gallery  questions  the 

archive's  authenticity. 


Clarke  that  he  was,  at  least,  a  real  friend  of 
Bacon's.  And  his  avowal  that  he  would  give 
nearly  all  the  drawings  to  a  museum  helped 
assuage  Clarke's  suspicions.  But  a  meeting 
at  the  Tate  Gallery  to  judge  whether  the 
drawings  were  real  ended  in  keen  frustration. 
Sylvester,  who  had  declared  in  a  lecture 
upon  first  hearing  of  the  drawings  that  they 
were  legitimate,  now  said  that  he  could  not 
"see  Bacon's  hand  in  them."  Another  critic 
theorized  that  while  much  of  the  material 
must  have  come  from  Bacon's  studio,  some- 
one else  might  have  "overpainted"  the  mag- 
azine pictures.  Despite  enthusiasm  for  them 
from  more  than  one  of  his  curators,  Nich- 
olas Serota,  the  Tate's  director,  was  per- 
suaded to  reject  the  collection. 

Bacon  biographer  Michael 
Peppiatt,  who  sat  in  on  the 
meeting,  agrees  with  Sylvester 
about  the  Joule  drawings.  "They 
didn't  smell  right,"  he  says. 
"From  everything  I  knew  about 
Bacon  over  30  years,  he  didn't 
need  to  practice  like  that,  repeti- 
tively, before  doing  a  picture. 
The  whole  point  of  the  picture 
was  that  as  far  as  possible  it 
should  be  spontaneous.  And  the 
idea  that  he  should  have  kept 
that  huge  amount  of  work,  which 
he  didn't  want  people  to  see, 
then  preserved  it  and  given  it  to 
Joule— it's  unlikely." 

Yet  within  months  of  that 
meeting,  the  Tate  announced  its 
acquisition  of  a  collection  of  oth- 
er Bacon  drawings  from  two  old 
friends  of  the  painter,  Paul  Dan- 
quah  and  Peter  Pollock.  The  col- 
lection is  essentially  a  notebook 
containing  42  works  on  paper, 
yet   the   Tate   bought   it    for 
£360,000  ($637,200).  Ironically. 
the  collection  came  through 
Marlborough,  supported  by  Syl- 
vester and,  tacitly  at  least,  by  the  estate, 
which  appears  to  need  Sylvester  as  much  as 
he  needs  it. 


M 


his  long  blond  hair  cut  Sir  Galahad  style,  re- 
calls the  furor  that  greeted  his  unveiling  of  the 
drawings  in  1996.  "Here  was  a  man  who  said 
all  his  life  he  never  drew— and  the  people 
who'd  written  about  him,  and  particularly 
[Bacon  critic  and  interviewer]  David  Sylves- 
ter, had  followed  that  line,  hook,  line,  and 
sinker."  They  were  embarrassed,  Joule  feels, 
because  they  hadn't  pushed  him  hard  enough 
in  their  questions  about  whether  he  drew. 

The  estate  responded  first  with  silence, 
then  with  lawyers'  letters  demanding  the 
trove  be  returned.  In  a  number  of  coffee- 
shop  meetings.  Joule  managed  to  persuade 


ore  curious  still  is  the  estate's  decision 
to  give  Bacon's  studio  to  the  Hugh 
Lane  Municipal  Gallery  in  Dublin.  In  Sep- 
tember 1997.  John  Eastman  asked  Serota  if 
he  would  be  interested  in  acquiring  the  stu- 
dio as  a  gift  to  the  Tate  if  it  could  be  recon- 
structed as  a  permanent  installation.  Serota 
expressed  some  interest,  but  warned  that  he 
couldn't  predict  how  the  Tate's  trustees 
would  feel  about  dedicating  a  permanent 
space  to  it;  the  museum  was  having  trouble 
enough  finding  space  for  its  Bacon  paint- 
ings. Eastman  suggested  that  Serota  view 
the  studio  by  getting  keys  from  Valerie  Bos- 
ton. But  when  Serota  called  her.  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Beston  said  the  keys 
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Francis  I  whom 


were  with  Iwards;  she  chose  not  to  men 
lion  thai  ihe  cstaio  had  begun  to  disassoci- 
ate it:    I  from  Marlborough,  or  that  she  and 

Ed     rds  were  no  longer  working  together, 

Rathei  than  approach  Serota  another 
time,  Clarke  and  Edwards  gave  the  studio 
to  the  Hugh  Lane,  reasoning  that  Bacon 
had  been  horn  in  Ireland  and  spent  his  ear- 
ls years  there,  To  Serota,  who  heard  of  the 
gift  only  when  a  newspaper  reporter  called 
lo  ask  for  his  reaction  to  it,  the  estate's  be- 
havior was  baffling  and  unfortunate.  The 
Tate  clearly  lost  out  on  a  plum,  but  to 
many  in  the  Bacon  circle  the  estate  lost, 
too,  because  the  Tale  would  have  seemed 
the  right  place  for  the  studio  of  a  painter 
who  had  done  nearly  all  his  best-known 
work  in  London. 

Now  that  most  of  the  items  are  logged 
in  on  the  Hugh  Lane  gallery's  computer- 
ized catalogue,  a  Bacon  fan  can  amuse  him- 
self by  typing  in  the  names  of  Bacon  cronies 
to  see  how  many  references  to  each  appear 
in  the  studio's  contents.  Photographer  Peter 
Beard,  a  close  friend  since  the  mid-1960s, 
has  254  references.  (Bacon,  says  Michael 
Peppiatt.  gave  him  a  triptych  of  Beard,  just 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  paintings  giv- 
en by  the  artist  to  friends  and  not  sold 
through  Marlborough.)  John  Edwards  has 
143,  and  Lucian  Freud  94.  But,  for  Brian 
Clarke,  there  are  only  four  references.  Along 
with  the  photographs  and  papers,  the  col- 
lection includes  58  slashed  canvases— each 
with  a  gaping  hole  where  the  face  once  was 
—and  one  unfinished  self-portrait,  the  paint- 
ing found  on  Bacon's  easel  after  his  death. 
A  short  ride  away  is  the  Irish  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  which  looks  like  a  castle 
with  elaborate  formal  gardens,  where  an 
outbuilding  is  currently  given  over  to  the 
Barry  Joule  collection,  warily  subtitled 
"Works  on  Paper  Attributed  to  Francis  Ba- 
con." Many  of  the  items  are  news  pho- 


lographs    boxen,  Na/is.  cricket  players 

painted  ovei  with  hurried  brushstrokes.  But 

enough  of  them  do  jibe  so  closely  with  the 
studio  drawings  as  to  seem  of  a  piece  with 
them,  If  ihe  estate  declares  them  so,  the 
Tate  will  look  foolish  lor  buying  its  smaller 
collection  of  drawings  instead  of  taking  the 
Joule  material  lor  free;  so  will  the  panjan- 
drums of  the  Bacon  circle  forjudging  them 
unpersuasive.  But  if  it  calls  them  fake,  it 
needs  some  proof,  and  so  tar.  it  appears  to 
have  none. 

Handling  Bacon's  estate  is,  as  it  turns  out, 
fraught  with  tough  decisions—none  hard- 
er than  whether  or  not  to  push  ahead  with 
the  lawsuit  against  Marlborough.  The  gallery's 
strong  response  will  surely  give  the  estate's 
lawyers  pause.  So  must  a  recent  verdict  in 
another  case  against  the  gallery,  brought  by 
the  estate  of  German  Dadaist  Kurt  Schwit- 
ters,  who  died  in  1948.  In  the  Schwitters 
case,  Marlborough's  Liechtenstein  branch 
was  accused  of  withholding  information 
about  its  stewardship  of  roughly  700  works 
by  Schwitters  from  the  legal  guardian  for  the 
painter's  stroke-debilitated  son.  The  son,  like 
Rothko  and  Bacon,  had  a  Swiss  bank  ac- 
count. But  when  the  guardian  tried  to  access 
it,  Marlborough  moved  it  to  Liechtenstein. 
The  guardian,  in  turn,  terminated  Marlbor- 
ough's contract  with  the  estate  and  sued  for 
the  return  of  the  artworks.  Eventually,  Marl- 
borough did  surrender  the  art— but  counter- 
sued  for  breach  of  contract.  A  lower  court  in 
Norway  found  in  the  estate's  favor,  declaring 
Marlborough's  conduct  "reprehensible."  But 
a  higher  court  reversed  the  ruling  last  March, 
chastising  the  gallery  for  not  coughing  up  in- 
formation earlier  to  the  estate,  but  finding  that 
the  gallery's  actions  did  not  breach  its  contract, 
and  awarding  it  $1.2  million  plus  court  costs. 

So  Marlborough  is  powerful,  and  in  the 
Bacon  case  it  may  also  be  right.  If  it  is, 
however,  that  hardly  makes  it  a  paragon  of 
virtue.  As  in  the  Schwitters  case,  the  gallery 


is  accused  of  almost  extraordinary  hub 
failing  to  communicate  with  Bacon's  rifl 
ful  heir,  much  less  giving  him  a  full  accoi    W 
ing  in  a  timely  fashion.  If  so,  the  gallery  |  ■■'■: 
brought  the  suit  upon  itself.  (Marlborou)    '<■ 
lawyers  say  that  the  gallery  cooperated  v 
the  estate's  executors  from  when  the  first   'c 
quests  tor  information  were  made  in  H  l(l1 
and  that  charges  of  hubris  are  comple   ►" 
unfounded.) 

Then,  too,  even  if  Bacon  was  cage 
avoiding  English  taxes,  Marlborough  * 
played  the  tax  game  on  a  grand  scale  for  ^ 
too  long.  "It's  a  much  bigger  question  tl  to 
the  Bacon  affair,"  says  one  longtime  L  :'■ 
don  dealer.  "It's  about  people  using  fore  I 
currency  to  buy  art."  And  using  the  art  ip*. 
turn,  to  launder  their  money.  "If  you  ti  i go 
$10,000  into  the  U.S.,  you  have  to  deel  (.! 
it,"  the  dealer  explains,  "but  if  you  cons  w 
a  $2  million  painting  through  Liechtenste  ki 
you  don't  have  to  declare  it."  The  galli  my 
wins,  not  just  by  selling  its  paintings,  but 
moving  art  from  country  to  country  for 
advantages.  "Look  at  the  annual  gallery 
ports,"  the  dealer  says.  "You  will  never  i 
Marlborough  appearing  in  the  highest  pr|M' 
it  or  turnover  columns,"  despite  the  g  sc-pj 
lery's  prominence  in  the  London  art  wor  last 
"There's  a  pattern,"  says  the  dealer,  "of  c  I  it 
guising  information."  ("Absolutely  fals>  psl 
says  one  Marlborough  lawyer.  "It's  just  tl  ri 
in  London  people  don't  want  to  pay  t  cur 
17.5  percent  [value-added  tax].  So  anyo  du| 
who  wants  a  Bacon  will  go  find  it  in  Ni 
York  or  Switzerland.") 

Which  side,  in  the  case  of  Tlie  Estate  oiv 
Francis  Bacon  v.  Marlborough  Fine  Art,  h 
more  egregious?  One  titled  English  collect  tt.l 
seems  to  sum  up  the  growing  consensus,  but 
don't  think  for  a  moment  the  Marlborou  i  ti 
[directors]  are  saints— they're  rough  ai  Idi 
tough— but  there  are  very  few  artists'  famili  ij 
who  don't  feel  put  out,"  he  snorts.  And  il 
this  case,  John  Edwards  has  little  reason  at 
be.  "He's  a  wanker,"  says  the  old  lord.  "I 
bloody  lucky  to  get  what  he  got."  D 


rte 

it 
three.  "I  had  69  cents  in  my  bank  accour  on 
And  just  enough  cash  from  my  folks  to  g  ■  du 
across  the  country,"  he  says,  covering  his  li  ifc, 
with  one  of  the  tasseled  wool  blankets  tl  boi 
restaurant  furnishes  for  those  unaccustome  |,> 
to  the  Czech  night  air.  By  19— with  two  tel  \S[ 
vision  series  and  the  Australian  art-house  h  He 
Two  Hands  behind  him— he  had  landed  :  mi 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  soon  cast  as  tl  ov 
lead  in  10  Things  I  Hate  About  You,  thi\ 
1999  teen  movie  loosely  based  on  Shak  b 
speare's  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  for  whic  f 
he  received  a  little  less  than  $100,001' 
Then  things  slowed  down  dramatically.  Hie. 
was  offered  teen  movie  after  teen  movii  c, 
but  he  turned  them  all  down.  "1  want  tiii! 
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Elizabeth,  a  remake  of  Zoltan  Korda's  1939 
classic,  The  Four  Feathers.  Again  he  will 
play  a  young  man  having  to  prove  his 
valor  in  a  costume  epic  when  he  goes 
straight  from  filming  A  Knight's  Tale  to 
North  Africa  and  England  to  begin  work 
for  Kapur.  Far-flung  sets  have  become 
the  actor's  home.  ("Suitcases,"  he  replies 
when  asked  where  he  lives.)  "You  can 
see  that  Heath's  a  person  who  under- 
stands a  bit  more  about  life— and  thought 
a  bit  more  about  it— than  just  being  a 
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kid  with  an  interesting  face,"  says  Kapur. 
Ledger,  his  eyes  void  of  compassion  as 
they  ponder  a  passing  party  boat  full  of 
drunk  German  teenagers,  orders  a  vodka 
tonic  on  the  terrace  of  the  Kampa  Park 
restaurant  on  the  bank  of  Prague's  Vltava 
River.  He  does  up  the  third  button  of  his  suit 
jacket  and  turns  up  his  collar.  "That's  my 
idea  of  hell,"  he  says,  pointing  with  his  half- 
smoked  Camel  Light  toward  the  teenagers. 
When  he  was  16,  he  and  his  closest  friend, 
Trevor  DiCarlo  (who's  staying  with  him  this 
summer  in  Prague),  jumped  into  a  car  and 
headed  for  Sydney  from  their  hometown  of 
Perth.  Usually  a  five-day  drive  over  2,500 
miles  of  barren  landscape,  it  took  them 


i  that  all  my  life— the  choice  to  say  no," 
ays.  "  I  'm  in  control  of  my  life,  not  any- 

in  Hollywood I  only  do  this  because 

having  fun.  The  day  I  stop  having  fun, 
*jst  walk  away.  I  wasn't  going  to  have  fun 

g  a  teen  movie  again I  don't  want  to 

lis  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  don't.  I  don't 
want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  youth  do- 
this  in  this  industry.  There's  so  much 
:  I  want  to  discover." 
e  was  almost  forced  to  make  some  of 
e  discoveries  before  he  was  cast  as 
riel  Martin  in  Tlie  Patriot.  It  had  been 
;  than  a  year  since  he  worked  in  10 
gs  I  Hate  About  You,  and  he  was  flat 
e.  "I  was  hungry  at  times.  It  was  my 
iope.  If  I  didn't  get  the  part,  I  was  go- 
:o  go  back  home.  I  had  nothing.  No 
ey.  No  nothing.  ...  At  one  point,  I 
't  even  want  to  read  the  script  and  go  in 
meet  with  them.  I  had  come  so  close  to 
lany  great  projects  that  I  just  had  the 
taken  out  of  me.  But  I  went  in  anyway 
read  for  the  director,  Roland  Emmerich, 
the  producer,  Dean  Devlin,  and  some 
r  people.  I  had  two  scenes  to  read,  and 
halfway  through  the  second  scene  and 
stopped.  I  said,  'I'm  sorry.  This  is  shit, 
wasting  your  time.  But,  more  impor- 
I'm  wasting  mine.'  I  was  so  in  the 
ps  I  just  didn't  give  a  shit.  I  stood  up 
walked  out.  But  they  must  have  been  a 
curious  about  my  behavior,  because  I 
d  up  getting  called  back." 

was  down  to  Heath  and  one  other  fel- 
ow,"  says  Mel  Gibson.  (It  is  rumored 
Ryan  Phillippe  was  the  second  con- 
er.)  "At  first  Roland  wanted  me  to  de- 
but I  couldn't,"  Gibson  continues.  "So 
d  him  that  he  was  the  director.  He 
ild  make  the  decision,  and  I  would  be 
>y  with  it.  And  I  was.  Heath  possesses 
nlikely  combination:  he  has  incredible 
snce,  yet  he  has  no  fucking  pretensions, 
much  more  grounded  than  I  was  at 
age,  when  it  all  started  happening  for 
I  think  he'll  handle  it  better  than  I  did." 
obert  Rodat,  the  screenwriter  of  Saving 
ite  Ryan  and  The  Patriot,  has  his  own 
on  the  dichotomy  Gibson  is  getting  at. 
didn't  want  the  character  of  Gabriel  to 
boy,"  he  says.  "We  wanted  him  to  be 
eone  stepping  from  the  dry  stone  of 
Ihood  to  the  slippery  rock  of  adulthood, 
wanted  him  to  be  straddling  that  line." 
Heath  did  blow  that  first  audition." 
ambers  Emmerich,  whose  directing  cred- 
lclude  Independence  Day  and  Godzilla. 
t  you  felt  in  the  room,  when  he  walked 
hat  everybody  was  kind  of  immediately 
ghtening  up  and  saying,  'Who  is  this 
P  ...  And  he  has  quite  an  effect  on 
len.  Dean  and  I  had  a  lot  of  women  in 
company.  There  was  this  thing  going 
vith  all  the  women  rooting  for  Heath. 


Every  one  of  them  came  into  my  office  and 
said,  'Please  cast  Heath!'  I'd  go,  'What's 
wrong  with  you  girls?  It's  about  acting  first 
of  all.'  But  they  were  all  in  love  with  him." 
(As  his  career  has  taken  off,  his  private  life 
has  suffered.  Having  broken  up  with  his  girl- 
friend. Ledger  is  now  single.) 

"It  was  a  very  difficult  part  to  cast,"  Dev- 
lin continues.  "We  needed  someone  who 
could  go  toe-to-toe  with  Mel  Gibson —  On 
the  first  day  of  shooting,  Heath  was  a  little 
shaky.  But  by  the  second  day  he  was  slug- 
ging it  out  with  Mel  scene  for  scene.  It  was 
interesting  to  watch." 

"In  order  not  to  hold  a  frame  with  some- 
one, you  have  to  be  intimidated  by  them," 
says  Ledger.  "Mel  is  so  easy  to  be  comfort- 
able with.  That  first  day  we  started  shoot- 
ing—it's weird— I  hadn't  been  in  front  of  a 
camera  for  over  a  year,  and  there  I  was  with 
Mel  Gibson. . .  .  But  he  helped  me  with 
every  scene  I  did  with  him.  It  wasn't  that  he 
sat  me  down  and  said.  Hey,  kid,  why  don't 
you  try  this  or  try  that.  There's  a  certain 
warmth  about  him.  It's  subtextual,  how  he 
teaches  you.  Of  course,  it  all  comes  down 
to  being  willing  to  be  taught."  Ledger  looks 
up  at  Prague's  moonlit  Charles  Bridge,  its 
statues  of  grim-faced  saints  with  their  grimy 
backs  turned  to  him.  He  lights  another  ciga- 
rette. "The  love  story  in  the  film  is  really  be- 
tween that  father  and  son,"  he  says. 

Heath  Andrew  Ledger  grew  up  in  the 
racetrack  pits  of  Western  Australia.  "I 
was  very  involved  in  motor  sport  and  speed- 
way racing,"  says  his  father,  50-year-old  Kim 
Ledger,  who  now  runs  an  assortment  of  engi- 
neering businesses  in  Perth.  "Heath  was  into 
go-karts  for  a  certain  time  and  won  a  few  go- 
kart  titles.  So  I  was  sort  of  expecting  him  to 
take  that  up.  He  was  really  good  at  field  hock- 
ey as  well.  So  you  get  all  these  pre-determined 
ideas.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be  on  the 
Olympic  field-hockey  team  this  year." 

Ledger  smiles  at  his  father's  dreams. 
"When  I  was  growing  up,  yeah,  my  dad  put 
a  field-hockey  stick  in  my  hand,"  he  says, 
but  adds  that  in  spite  of  his  upbringing  he's 
never  had  the  slightest  interest  in  what's  un- 
der the  hood  of  an  automobile  of  any  stripe. 
"I  only  recently  bought  my  first  muscle  car," 
he  says,  a  bit  embarrassed  by  the  purchase. 
"A  1970  Ford  Mustang  Grande.  This  one  is 
full  beefcake.  Bad-ass  black.  I  saw  it  and 
drove  it  and  felt  like  a  man.  I  also  have  a 
Land  Rover  just  to  get  around  in.  That's  my 
lesbian  car,"  he  deadpans.  "It's  odd,  that's 
why  I  don't  like  telling  people  I  played  field 
hockey.  It's  real  big  in  Australia  for  guys.  But 
I  say  I  played  in  America,  and  everybody 
goes,  'Oh,  you  girlP"  he  says,  laughing.  "I 
went  to  Guildford  Grammar  back  in  Perth. 
It  was  kind  of  like  a  military  school.  If  you 
did  cadets,  you  had  to  wear  a  uniform.  But  I 
didn't  want  to  fight.  I  thought  it  was  strange 


that  they  were  teaching  kids  to  shoot  auto- 
matic weapons  at  16.  If  you  didn't  do  that, 
they  made  you  play  sports.  So  I  played  a 

lot  of  field  hockey And  cricket.  And 

Australian-rules  football.  But  I  played  them 
all  just  to  get  out  of  cadets.  I  mean,  who 
wants  to  shoot  an  automatic  rifle?  What  the 
fuck  was  I  going  to  use  that  for?" 

"Heath  doesn't  want  to  squash  an  ant," 
says  his  father.  "He  worries  about  everything 
from  an  insect  dying  onward.  He's  very  soft 

inside We're  the  only  father  and  son  I 

know  who  hug  and  roll  around  on  the  floor 
of  the  airport  when  we  meet.  We're  crazy, 
mate.  We're  huggy,  touchy  people." 

Ledger's  father  and  his  mother,  Sally, 
ceased  such  activity  when  Heath  was 
10.  "The  point  I  got  to  very  quickly,  after 
my  parents'  divorce,  was  to  realize  that  they 
were  just  humans,"  he  says.  "It  wasn't  the 
death  of  something,  but  the  birth  of  some- 
thing else.  What  I've  always  looked  for  is 
redirection  of  energy  and  emotion,  and 
maybe  the  thrust  of  that  started  there." 
Ledger's  favorite  saying  is  how  he  likes  to 
"break  things  down"  when  life  becomes 
too  complicated  or  painful.  That  compart- 
mentalization  must  have  started  when  his 
family  morphed  from  being  a  single  unit 
into  a  happily  segmented  one.  His  mother, 
a  sometime  French  tutor,  quickly  remarried 
after  the  divorce  and  had  a  daughter,  Ash- 
leigh,  who  is  11.  His  father  has  a  three-year- 
old,  Olivia,  with  a  longtime  girlfriend. 

"I  think  I've  bred  another  one,  too,  out 
there  somewhere,"  Kim  Ledger  says  rather 
sheepishly,  then  turns  his  attention  back  to 
his  son.  "Ever  played  chess  with  Heath?" 
he  asks.  "He's  always  five  moves  ahead  of 
everybody.  Though  he's  fairly  laid-back 
about  things,  he's  also  pretty  streetwise. . . . 
He  does  seem  to  have  a  destiny  that  he's  in 
charge  of.  Once  I  picked  him  up  from  his 
Rock  Eisteddfod  rehearsal.  We  were  lying 
in  bed  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Heath  is  very  much  into  art  also.  He's  an 
arty  boy.  He  had  some  of  his  special  ab- 
stract art  pinned  on  the  walls  of  his  room 
and  on  the  ceiling.  We  were  lying  back 
looking  at  the  art  on  the  ceiling.  We'd  been 
talking  for  about  half  an  hour.  We'd  often 
talk  like  that.  I  finally  told  him— he  was 
about  14  or  15— he  was  going  to  have  to  get 
some  sleep  because  he  had  school  in  the 
morning.  He  said  to  me,  'Well,  Dad,  you're 
going  to  have  to  get  used  to  this.  Because 
this  is  what  I'm  going  to  be.  I'm  going  to 
be  very  good  at  it.  And  I'm  really  going  to 
enjoy  it.'  I've  always  told  him.  you  see,  that 
he  couldn't  be  good  at  anything  unless  he 
enjoyed  it  150  percent." 

"They  never  thought  I  was  going  to 
make  it  here,"  says  Ledger  of  America.  "I 
mean,  physically  get  here  One  reason  is 
that  the  work  I  did  on  TV  in  Australia 
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Heath  Ledger 


was  c»p.  '  mom  and  dad  were  the  first 
to  laugl       lOUt  it." 

"r1  big  break  was  a  show  called  Sweat," 
KM  Ins  lather.  "It  was  about  young  Olym- 
pii  hopefuls.  He  had  a  choice  of  two  roles. 
( )ne  was  the  swimmer  and  the  other  was  the 
gay  bicyclist.  I  was  thinking  to  myself,  Yeah, 
he'll  choose  the  swimmer!  I  used  to  be  a 
swimmer  when  I  was  younger.  This'll  be 
great!  But  then  he  told  me  he  chose  the  gay 
role.  I  went,  'Oh,  God  . . .  well,  O.K.'  But  his 
response  to  that  was  'Look,  Dad,  this  is  more 
of  an  acting  role.  So  if  I  want  to  get  some 
sort  of  recognition,  that's  the  one  I  should 
be  doing.'  He  wasn't  fazed  by  any  of  the  oth- 
er stuff.  But  his  father  was  a  little  ...  in  the 
back  of  your  mind,  you  sort  of  think  ...  I 
mean,  well,  if  Heath  ended  up  gay  in  his  life, 
I'd  still  love  him  as  much  as  I  do  right  now." 

"It  wasn't  that  painful  to  leave  and  head 
for  Sydney,"  says  Ledger.  "Not  at  that  age. 
No  matter  how  good  your  family  life  is,  you 
just  want  out.  Perth  is  the  most  isolated  city 
in  the  world,  but  it's  beautiful.  I  just  had  to 
move  on.  It's  always  been  like  that  for  me. 
I've  always  kept  going  going  going  going  go- 
ing. ...  I'm  sure  my  parents  were  really  con- 
cerned, but  they  were  wise  enough  not  to 
show  it  to  me  too  much.  They  knew  they 
were  not  going  to  stop  me.  They  knew  I  was 
going  to  go.  They're  amazing.  They  really 
just  fucking  let  me  fly!"  Ledger  breaks  into 
one  of  those  smiles  that  can  fill  a  screen  as 
easily  as  one  of  the  best  of  Tom  Cruise's. 
"My  dad  loves  being  a  father.  He  has  to  be 
a  father,  which  I  love  and  hate.  I  guess  it 
started  when  I  left  home,  but  our  relation- 
ship went  from  being  in  each  other's  face  to 
being  best  friends.  I  guess  that  comes  from 
understanding  him  as  an  adult  now  that  I'm 
an  adult.  It's  amazing  when  you  come  to  ac- 
cept each  other's  mistakes  and  let  each  oth- 
er make  them."  He  shakes  his  head.  "It's 
amazing,"  he  says  quietly. 

"Heath  took  off  at  a  very  early  age,"  says 
Kim  Ledger,  just  as  quietly.  "He's  barely 
been  home  since  then.  It  broke  my  heart.  We 
spent  our  life  together  playing  sports.  I'd  run 
him  around  to  this  and  that.  You  participate 
[as  a  parent]  in  everything  they  do.  So  when 
they  take  off,  it's  like  . . .  well  . . .  it's  like  a  di- 
vorce  But  I've  always  been  a  person  who 

believes  that  people  who  break  kids'  spirits 
should  be  jailed.  It  should  be  a  capital  of- 
fense. We  all  have  our  individual  spirits." 

Rock  Eisteddfod? 
"It's  a  nationwide  high-school  com- 
petition," says  Ledger.  "It's  a  dance  thing. 
You  get  about  60  or  80  students.  You  have 
to  create  an  eight-minute  dance  piece  to  a 
topic  you've  picked.  You  have  to  create  your 
own  sets  and  costumes.  And  you've  got  a 
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month  or  two  to  do  it.  I  Isually  a  lot  of  girls' 
schools  do  it  We  were  the  first  all-guys 
school  to  ever  do  it.  Our  topic  was  fashion," 
he  says  with  an  actory  aplomb  that  could 
send  his  leading  lady  reeling.  "It  was  pretty 
cheesy.  But  we  won  the  competition.  I 
choreographed  the  whole  thing.  Sixty  male 
students-all  farmers  at  a  military  school 
who  had  never  danced  before.  We  were  do- 
ing it  just  to  get  out  of  school  and  go  to  the 
competition  so  we  could  meet  all  those  girls. 
We  went  through  all  the  different  aspects  of 
fashion.  It  was  cool,  man.  These  kids  had 
never  danced  and  didn't  think  they  could 
do  it.  I  remember  the  first  meeting  we  had. 
All  of  them  were  kind  of  surly,  going, 
'Fuck  this.  I'm  not  gonna  dance.'  I  had  to 
literally  get  up  in  front  of  all  these  surly 
guys  and  put  on  a  song  and  just  dance.  By 
the  end,  when  they  won  the  competition, 
they  were  so  fucking  blown  away  by  it.  For 
starters,  that  they  could  simply  win  some- 
thing, but  also  that  they  could  dance.  I 
guess  it  was  like  a  Gene  Kelly  movie.  Like 
Summer  Stock. " 

You  might  think  that  Ledger's  cinematic 
hero  would  be  Steve  McQueen  or  Paul 
Newman  or  Marlon  Brando  or  James  Dean. 
"No,  it  all  comes  from  my  love  of  Kelly.  I 
think  he's  just  awesome.  It  was  more  or 
less  the  partnership  between  him  and  Judy 
Garland  that  I  liked.  He  nurtured  her  and 
had  her  under  his  arm,"  he  says,  miming 
having  a  phantom  Garland  in  a  gentle 
headlock.  He  pats  her  invisible  head.  "I 
really  loved  that.  There  was  something  so 
magical  about  Gene  Kelly's  films.  It  was 
moviemaking!  They  built  those  amazing 
sets!  They  danced  and  sang!"  He  pauses, 
trying  to  decide  whether  he  should  admit 
something  or  not.  "Actually,  I  have  a  pair 
of  tap-dancing  shoes,"  he  says.  "I  was  liv- 
ing on  Waverly  Place  in  Greenwich  Village 
for  about  six  months,  and  one  day  I  went 
to  Capezio's  and  bought  myself  some  shoes. 
I  haven't  had  a  lesson  yet.  Like  everything 
else,  I'm  self-taught.  I  do  it  by  myself  in  my 
apartment."  Lighting  his  last  cigarette,  he 
has  to  laugh  at  the  image  of  himself  privately 
step-ball-changing  in  front  of  his  mirror. 
"God!  Doesn't  that  sound  lonely?"  he  asks, 
taking  a  long  slow  drag. 

Ledger  has  never  bothered  with  acting 
lessons,  either.  "I  don't  have  a  method  to  my 
madness. . . .  For  me,  acting  is  more  about 
self-exploration.  I've  learned  a  lot  about  my- 
self in  order  to  learn  about  the  craft.  How 
many  kings  can  you  find  to  play  a  king?  You 
can't  find  them.  When  I  act,  I  look  at  it  as  if 
I'm  a  mixing  board  in  a  sound  studio.  The 
pattern  on  the  board  is  me.  When  I  play  a 
character,  I  go,  'I'll  turn  these  knobs  down 
and  these  ones  up.'  But  in  order  to  do  that  I 
have  to  know  myself.  I  have  to  know  myself 
like  an  instrument.  I'm  just  a  saxophone,"  he 


says,  shrugging.  "I've  always  been  very 
on  sell-exploration  and  answering  my  o    ^! 
questions   lor  so  many,  it's  hell  growing  » 
But  I  guess  I'm  blessed  I've  really  enjoyeq 
I  don't  let  a  lot  gel  to  me.  I  really  don't.  A   "■'■ 
keep  saying,  I  break  everything  down.  Evt   -■ 
lliing   I  look  up  at  those  stars,"  he  s;    $ 
pointing  at  the  sky  above  the  Vltava  Ri< 
"and  go,  'There's  no  explanation  for  us  to 
here.'  When  anything  is  blocking  my  head 
there's  worry  in  my  life,  I  just    whoosh  -go 
on  Mars  or  something  and  look  back  hen 
Earth.  All  you  can  see  is  this  tiny  speck.  ^    ■'•' 
don't  see  the  fear.  You  don't  see  the  pa 
You  don't  see  the  movie  industry.  You  dc 
see  this  interview.  You  don't  see  thought. 
just  one  solid  speck.  Then  nothing  re 
matters.  It  just  doesn't." 

i  A  aaannnd  . . .  cut!" 
l\  Ledger  pulls  off  his  helmet  a  " 
hands  it  to  a  costume  assistant.  Scowlii 
he  trudges  over  to  the  playback  monitor  M 
watch  the  sword  fight  his  character.  Sir  1  -r! 
rich  von  Lichtenstein,  has  just  won.  Richa 
Greatrex,  A  Knight's  Tale's  director  of  pi  W 
tography,  whose  credits  include  Mrs.  Bro  ''m 
and  Shakespeare  in  Love,  readies  his  crq*  > 
for  the  fight's  next  take.  "I  met  Heath  on  » 
before.  I'd  shot  his  screen  test  for  a  Mi  |M 
max  film  called  Calcio,  which  is  the  Itali  ijot 
word  for  football.  It  was  about  an  Engli  fl 
football  fan  who  ends  up  in  Sardinia.  TP> 
film  got  canceled  at  the  last  minute  becau  Jean 
Harvey  Weinstein  [Miramax's  co-chairma  me 
didn't  like  Heath.  The  director  and  Harv  nil 
had  quite  a  disagreement  about  him,  ai  lire 
the  thing  fell  apart  only  a  week  before  \  k 
were  to  start  shooting.  I  think  Harvey  mil  hi* 
be  kicking  himself  now,  considering  all  t!  m  i 
buzz  about  the  boy."  (Weinstein,  through  mi< 
spokesman,  claims  that  he  doesn't  rec;  pop 
such  a  film.)  In  fact,  Miramax,  along  wi  afc 
Paramount,  is  producing  Ledger's  next  \  to 
hide,  TJie  Four  Feathers.  Ledger,  for  his  pai  jpii 
refuses  to  answer— but  does  smile  knowin  it" 
ly— when  he's  asked  if  he  "stuck  it  to  Wei  i 
stein"  during  the  salary  negotiations  for  Tl  nov 
Four  Feathers,  considering  the  producer's  pa 
failure  to  appreciate  his  talent.  (Sources  si ; 
Ledger  will  cross  the  $2  million  threshold  ion 

Greatrex  continues:  "I  spoke  to  directed 
Gillian  Armstrong  just  before  I  came  I. hi 
Prague,  and  she  was  raving  about  Heath. .  n.i 
He  certainly  knows  his  way  around  a  se  i  hi 
He  knows  where  his  body  lies  in  the  spaoi 
very  well.  He  understands  the  3-D-ness  (id 
movie  acting.  He's  very  skilled  at  that."  i  a 
giant  shadow  falls  ominously  across  thru! 
sword-fighting  ring.  "Oh,  God!  Look  at  thos  lii 
dark  clouds  rolling  up." 

Ledger  emerges  from  the  tent  where  th 
playback  monitor  is  now  stationed.  He  iie> 
still  scowling.  The  costume  assistant  an 
tempts  to  loosen  a  bit  of  the  armor  on  hi 
biceps,  for  he  is  getting  badly  bruised  wit 
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i  two-handed  swing  of  his  sword.  "I 
n't  graceful  enough,"  he  growls,  ad- 
sing  what  he  just  saw  on  the  monitor, 
y  fool  can  fight.  I  have  to  find  a  way  to 
tore  graceful."  He  is  able  to  dismiss  the 
:ring  assistant  by  quietly  thanking  her. 
aning  at  the  weight  of  his  armor,  he 
,  his  helmet  back  on.  Once  again  he 
his  sword,  ready  for  another  morning 
iolly  shots  and  shouting  extras  and  a 
;-up  or  two  of  his  angry  eyes,  grouted 
:ath  his  visor. 

y  lunch  the  swordplay  is  finished.  Per- 
ng  heavily,  Ledger  removes  his  armor 
shirt  until  he  is  wearing  only  his 


leather  leggings.  He  puts  a  Janis  Joplin  CD 
into  his  boom  box.  On  a  hillside  next  to 
his  trailer,  he  attempts  to  stretch  his  sore 
body  to  Joplin's  singing.  (The  day  before, 
in  a  better  mood,  he  stretched  to  the  sooth- 
ing tones  of  Tracy  Chapman.)  Finally  sitting 
down  to  a  plate  of  meat  loaf  and  potatoes— 
his  curls  blowing  in  the  rising  wind— he's 
asked  if  Heath  is  a  shortened  version  of 
Heathcliff.  "No,  just  Heath.  But  I  do  have 
an  older  sister  named  Kathy,"  he  says. 
"Well,  Kate." 

There  is  a  thunderclap,  and  a  downpour 
erupts.  The  cast  and  crew  head  for  cover. 
Their  star  stays  put.  He  slips  Joplin  from 


the  boom  box  and  slides  the  Doors  in. 
"Riders  on  the  Storm"  begins  its  own  dis- 
tant rumble.  Ledger  turns  his  face  to  the 
rain  and  heads  up  the  bill.  The  Czech  sky 
is  roiling.  "Into  this  house  we're  born,"  Jim 
Morrison  sings.  "Into  this  world  we're 
thrown."  The  stones  have  become  slippery. 
Ledger  picks  up  a  few  and  heaves  them 
toward  the  heavens.  Ray  Manzarek's  key- 
board gets  his  feet  tapping.  A  rock  'n'  roll 
Gene  Kelly,  he's  found  the  grace  he  mis- 
placed this  morning  and,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear,  stomps  about  in  one  puddle  after 
another.  Lightning  flashes.  He  ignores  it  and 
keeps  on  dancing.  □ 


ffy  Combs 


s 


riNUF-:D  hrom  page  13?  desire  to  pros- 
financially.  At  12,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
per  route,  he  added  a  year  to  his  birth 
ficate;  then,  when  the  rules  denied  him 
Dpportunity  to  take  on  more  than  one 
e  himself,  he  found  kids  to  run  other 
;s  on  a  commission  basis.  And  always 
micro-mogul  could  depend  on  Mom's 
,  even  if  she  did  happen  to  be  working 
i  jobs  at  once.  "Sometimes  on  Sundays 
get  me  up  to  drive  him  and  drop  the 
;rs  off,"  says  Janice  Combs, 
ean  maintained  his  little  paper-route 
me  through  his  mid-teens,  taking  for 
self  jobs  as  a  busboy  and  waiter.  He 
already  becoming  something  of  a  fash- 
5late,  at  one  point  shaving  musical  notes 
his  high-top  haircut.  He  was  also  a  pro- 
nt  dancer,  appearing  in  music  videos 
irtists  such  as  rapper  Doug  E.  Fresh 
popsters  Stacy  Lattisaw  and  Fine  Young 
nibals.  At  Mount  St.  Michael  Academy 
lount  Vernon,  Combs  served  as  an  altar 
played  football,  and  grew  accustomed 
e  "Puffy"  nickname,  reportedly  acquired 
n  insult  game,  of  a  derivation  he  does 
now  discuss. 

y  the  time  Combs  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.'s  Howard  University  in  1988 
ursue  a  degree  in  business  administra- 
,  he  already  enjoyed  some  modest  re- 
n  among  fellow  New  Yorkers  who  had 
him  on  TV.  Other  students  came  to 
w  him  just  as  the  kid  who  always  wore 
ack-and-white  polka-dot  shirt.  Combs 
a  whirlwind  of  alpha-male  entrepre- 
ial  energy,  running  a  shuttle  service  to 
airport  during  holiday  periods,  report- 
selling  old  term  papers  to  classmates, 
,  most  famously,  promoting  hip-hop 
ies. 

i  1988,  when  he  was  19,  Combs  made  a 
it  of  meeting  Mount  Vernon's  sole  hip- 
celebrity,  a  stout  chap  named  Dwight 


Myers,  then  21,  who  recorded  under  the 
name  Heavy  D.  As  Myers  tells  it,  the  boy 
they  called  "Puffy"  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion. "He  was  the  kind  of  guy  that  most 
people  would  find  annoying  if  they  didn't 
understand  his  purpose,"  he  says.  "People 
misconstrued  the  energy  as  being  'This 
guy's  a  pain  in  the  ass,'  or  whatever.  He 
was  always  a  go-getter,  willing  to  do  what- 
ever it  took." 

Heavy  D  agreed  to  attend  one  of  Combs's 
Howard  parties,  and  before  long  Combs 
developed  enough  hip-hop  contacts  to  at- 
tract the  likes  of  Doug  E.  Fresh,  Public 
Enemy's  Chuck  D,  and  Def  Jam  C.E.O. 
Russell  Simmons  down  to  his  notoriously 
vibrant  events. 

Another  visitor  was  Heavy  D's  boss,  An- 
dre Harrell,  then  the  29-year-old  C.E.O.  of 
Uptown  Records,  who  soon  gave  Combs  a 
one-day-a-week  internship.  Combs  wasn't 
about  to  waste  a  weekly  seven-hour  round- 
trip  to  New  York,  so  he  set  about  impress- 
ing Harrell  however  he  could,  performing 
mundane  tasks  with  breathtaking  speed 
and  efficiency,  soon  parlaying  his  job  into 
a  three-times-weekly  internship,  and  then 
an  offer  of  a  full-time  position.  Though 
Janice  Combs  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  Sean  ditching  the  education  she'd 
scrimped  and  saved  to  pay  for,  his  tenacity 
won  her  over,  too. 

Before  long  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  was 
part  of  the  furniture  at  Uptown,  a  label 
built  on  the  polished  and  propulsive  "New 
Jack  Swing"  R&B  sound  created  by  Teddy 
Riley,  a  teenage  writer-producer  prodigy 
from  Harlem.  Combs— by  now  sometimes 
known  as  "Puff  Daddy"— was  entrenched 
in  the  less  polished  culture  of  hip-hop, 
earning  good  money  throwing  talk-of-the- 
town  parties  at  New  York  clubs  while  boast- 
ing to  Uptown  staffers  that  he  had  "plat- 
inum ears." 

Russell  Simmons,  co-founder  of  the  leg- 
endary Def  Jam  label,  remembers  when 
Harrell  introduced  him  to  his  new  hire  at  a 
Brooklyn  gym.  Combs  bet  hip-hop's  emi- 


nence grise  that  he  could  outlast  him  on 
the  Stairmaster.  Despite  being  a  novice  at 
the  machine,  Combs  stayed  on  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  winning  the  $700  he  needed  to 
repair  his  car.  "And  the  thing  is  that  today 
if  we  had  a  fight  about  who  could  be  on 
the  Stairmaster  longer,  he'd  stay  on  the 
Stairmaster  still,"  marvels  Simmons.  "He 
can  afford  not  to  be  in  pain  tomorrow,  but 
he'd  still  do  it." 

In  December  1991,  the  hard-charging  22- 
year-old  Sean  Combs  saw  his  nickname 
"Puffy"  in  headlines  for  the  first  time— but 
for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  On  the  28th  of 
that  month,  Combs  and  Heavy  D  promot- 
ed a  celebrity  basketball  game  at  the  City 
College  of  New  York,  at  138th  Street  and 
Convent  Avenue.  The  game,  billed  as  an 
aids  charity  event,  never  reached  its  conclu- 
sion: shortly  after  tip-off,  a  crowd  of  ticket 
holders  backed  up  in  the  stairwell  that  led  to 
the  college's  underground  gym.  With  the  en- 
trance shut,  9  people  were  slowly  and  horrif- 
ically  crushed  and  suffocated  to  death,  and 
29  others  were  injured.  In  the  wake  of  the 
tragedy,  Combs  was  vilified  in  the  press  and 
shunned  by  his  peers.  "A  lot  of  people  gave 
Sean  their  asses  to  kiss,"  Janice  Combs 
would  later  comment. 

In  1998,  Combs,  as  one  of  four  defen- 
dants in  a  civil  case,  would  pay  out  roughly 
$600,000  of  the  $3  million  settlement  ac- 
cepted by  the  families  of  eight  of  the  nine 
victims.  The  following  January,  court-of- 
claims  judge  Louis  Benza  handed  down  a 
73-page  ruling  that  divided  blame  for  the 
disaster  equally  between  C.C.N.Y  and  the 
Combs-Heavy  D  team.  The  latter  pair,  said 
Benza,  oversold  the  event  (to  almost  twice 
its  2,730-person  capacity,  city  officials  said) 
and  Combs  watched  his  own  security  guards 
block  the  door  against  which  the  panicked 
crowd  was  pressed.  The  judge  also  cast 
doubt  on  Combs's  claim  that  he  had  tried 
to  help  attendees  who  were  trapped  in  the 
nightmarish  crush,  citing  a  police  officer's 
testimony  that  immediately  after  the  stam- 
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pede  Com!    was  insult-  the  gym  vmiIi  two 
women        »l  them  holding  ticket  money. 

Py  .  in  the  months  immediately  following 
/she  City  College  disaster  Combs  emerged 
relativelj  unscathed,  his  ferocious  will  in- 
tact. He  took  on  greater  responsibility  at 
I  fptown,  becoming  a  one-man  focus  group 
for  Andre  Harrell.  After  styling  North  Car- 
olina \oeal  group  Jodeci  in  his  own  urban 
image  and  overseeing  the  band's  successful 
debut.  Combs  proved  similarly  effective  in 
bringing  to  prominence  Mary  J.  Blige,  a 
rawboned  singer  from  Yonkers  whose  Up- 
town career  had  been  slow  to  ignite  but 
who  began  to  have  hits  under  Combs's  tute- 
lage. In  short  order  he  was  made  vice  pres- 
ident of  Artists  and  Repertory,  a  designated 
talent  handler.  Recalls  former  Uptown  em- 
ployee Rachel  Dodd,  "Puffy  went  from  be- 
ing an  intern  to  being  our  boss.  And  he 
worked  really  hard  to  get  there— he'd  sleep 
like  four  hours  a  night." 

There  was  considerable  resentment  about 
Andre's  boy  wonder,  especially  when  he 
started,  as  one  former  Uptown  staffer  puts 
it,  "weaseling"  his  way  into  the  recording 
process.  "There  was  a  tape  doing  the  rounds 
that  had  been  accidentally  recorded  during  a 
session,"  the  staffer  says.  "And  you  could 
hear  the  engineers  saying,  "Keep  Puffy  away 
from  the  [mixing]  board!'" 

One  former  staffer  at  MCA  Records, 
then  Uptown's  parent  company,  elucidates 
Combs's  modus  operandi  at  the  time:  "He 
was  always  taking  credit  for  other  people's 
production  work,"  she  says.  "And  he  knew 
he  could  get  away  with  that!  There  were 
enough  kids  that  would  keep  quiet  about 
it  because  they  need  the  money.  Everyone 
knew— it  was  always  talked  about.  That's  a 
standard  hip-hop  thing." 

Another  former  Uptown  employee  de- 
scribes with  a  hint  of  awe  how  methodical- 
ly Combs  went  about  achieving  his  goals. 
"Puffy  was  maniacal  about  every  little  cred- 
it," she  says.  "His  name  had  to  be  right 
there  beside  Andre's.  Which  was  smart,  be- 
cause it  gave  him  a  lot  of  bargaining  power 
when  he  left. . . .  His  fundamental  thing  was 
always  gettin'  paid,  makin'  bank,  bein'  big- 
ger than. ...  He  was  so  focused— I've  never 
seen  anything  like  it." 

However  uncouth  his  methods,  Combs's 
studio  labors  ultimately  bore  fruit:  he  showed 
Uptown  the  way  forward  by  underpinning 
its  hits  with  tauter  beats  taken  off  of  hip- 
hop  tracks.  From  the  moment  in  1991 
when  he  remixed  Jodeci's  imploring  soul 
ballad  "Come  and  Talk  to  Me,"  using  the 
backing  track  from  EPMD's  hip-hop  song 
"You're  a  Customer,"  Puff  Daddy's  tracks 
would  toughen  up  R&B  and  at  the  same 
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time  accentuate  hip-hop's  sensual  side. 
lynthesizing  a  new  and  brazen  genre.  "I 

thought.  Wow,  here's  a  new   box:  hip-hop 

soul!"  remembers  Harrell,  who  coined  the 
term  "ghetto  fabulous"  to  describe  I  In- 
slick,  logo-centric  fashion  sense  that  ac- 
companied Combs's  musical  innovations. 

Lucrative  as  Combs's  hip-hop-soul  vision 
was  tor  Uptown,  it  came  at  a  price.  His 
increasingly  cavalier  attitude  toward  matters 
fiscal  Combs  would  reportedly  book  studio 
lime  and  show  up  hours  late,  or  not  at  all 
put  C.E.O.  Harrell  under  the  close  attention 
of  MCAs  bean  counters.  Kenny  Meiselas, 
Combs's  business  lawyer  since  1992,  insists 
that  Uptown  and  MCA  both  signed  off  on 
all  Combs-related  budgets.  Regardless,  Har- 
rell soon  found  the  need  to  "satellite  Puff 
out,"  giving  him  his  own  imprint.  Bad  Boy, 
under  the  aegis  of  Uptown.  The  nascent  la- 
bel's prime  asset  was  a  rapper  called  Biggie 
Smalls,  who  was  brought  to  Combs's  atten- 
tion by  the  hip-hop  magazine  The  Source. 
Born  Christopher  Wallace  in  Brooklyn,  Big- 
gie was  a  heavyset  ex-con  who'd  done  time 
in  North  Carolina  for  dealing  crack.  In  the 
handful  of  Uptown  Records  cameos  he  had 
done.  Smalls  imparted  his  bewitching  street- 
life  couplets  with  a  nothing-to-prove  drawl 
laden  with  ghetto  gravitas.  In  short,  Biggie 
was  the  real  deal. 

Too  real  for  some.  MCA  flagged  some 
of  Smalls's  saltier  lyrics,  placing  Harrell  in 
an  untenable  position  with  regard  to  Combs, 
who  was  already  showing,  Harrell  says,  a 
"lack  of  respect  for  authority."  In  July 
1993,  Andre  Harrell  walked  into  his  young 
charge's  office  and  summarily  dismissed 
him,  though  he  then  supported  Combs  and 
his  Bad  Boy  staff  while  the  new  label 
sought  a  corporate  home. 

Puff  Daddy  was  always  going  to  land  on 
his  feet,  and  sure  enough  he  had  no  problem 
licensing  Bad  Boy  to  Clive  Davis,  the  legen- 
dary head  of  Arista  Records.  Combs's  new 
patron  found  him  "grounded  in  practicality 
and  unusual  savviness"  and,  after  hearing 
some  unreleased  Biggie  Smalls  tracks,  pro- 
posed a  $10  million  deal.  This  pact  would 
allow  Combs  unheard-of  joint  ownership  of 
his  label's  masters  with  the  right  eventually 
to  buy  them.  Bad  Boy  immediately  enjoyed 
a  practically  unbroken  string  of  hits  with 
smoothly  indistinctive  hip-hop  soulsters  such 
as  Total,  112,  and  Faith  Evans,  along  with 
harder-edged  rappers  such  as  Craig  Mack 
and  Smalls  (known  commercially  as  the  No- 
torious B.I.G.  in  deference  to  a  rapper  named 
Biggy  Smallz). 

The  record  that  defined  for  many  Sean 
Combs's  ultra-proficient  hit  factory  was 
Smalls's  1994  debut,  Ready  to  Die,  a  laid- 
back  ghetto  opus  which  wrenched  public 
attention  from  West  Coast  gangster  rap 
back  to  the  East,  where  hip-hop  was  born. 


(  ombs  associated  himself  very  closely  w    :v 
the  universally  loved  Smalls,  almost  us 
the  big  man  as  a  shield  lor  any  critici 
that  came  his  way    In  the  advertising  bl 
ness  this  type  of  glamour-lbr-credibility 
change  is  sometimes  called  "borrowed 
uily."  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  music  bi 
ness  that  before  long  the  likes  of  Man 
Carey.  Boy/  II  Men.  and  Whitney  Housl    !" 
would  be  borrowing  Puff  Daddy's  equ 
contracting  him  as  mixer  or  producer 
give  their  records  the  correct  urban  patit 

Combs  himself  made  cameo  appe 
ances  on  many  Bad  Boy  records,  lendinj 
cheerleading  presence  to  the  label's  si  P 
mythologizing  promo  videos.  These  were 
creasingly  lavish  productions,  whose  lustre 
look  reflected  the  luxury-is-a-necessity  pla 
lifestyle  to  which  Combs  and  his  crew  h 
grown  accustomed.  If  you  wanted  helicopte 
boats,  rivers  of  Cristal,  fancy  cars,  and  tho 
clad  girls  galore.  Bad  Boy  was  the  place 
go.  The  gang  symbols,  low-rider  cars,  a 
black  sportswear  associated  with  West  Co. 
rap  had  begun  to  feel  a  bit  outmoded. 

Andre  Harrell,  meanwhile,  had  walk  ill 
out  of  Uptown  after  losing  a  power  strugj  pi 
with  MCA.  Heavy  D  took  the  reins  at  I 
town,  and  Harrell,  with  great  fanfare, 
sumed  the  position  of  C.E.O.  at  strugglilCoi 
Motown  Records.  But  he  failed  to  revive  t  pih 
sleeping  giant  and  was  fired  in  July  1997  ; 
ter  less  than  two  years  in  charge.  Harr  i;  ft 
now  works  for  Bad  Boy  Entertainment 
what  he  calls  "acting  president  and  kind 
like  a  counsel."  His  days  are  spent  in  a  f< 
tidiously  maintained  office  at  the  oppos; 
corner  of  the  30th  floor  from  the  office 
his  former  intern. 
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The  next  challenge  in  Sean  "Puffy"  Comb 
charmed  life  would  be  his  biggest  evi  » 
and  it  would  transform  him  irrevocably, 
arrived  in  the  bulky,  six-foot-three  form 
Marion  "Suge"  Knight,  head  of  Death  Re  || 
Records,  home  to  L.A.  gangster-rap  ac  wic 
such  as  Dr.  Dre  and  Snoop  Doggy  Dog 
The  shadow  of  gangster  rap's  fearsome  d(  h 
had  darkened  Uptown  Records'  door  in  195  | 
when  Knight— a  former  musicians'  bod 
guard,  a  short-lived  pro  football  player,  and 
known  associate  of  a  Bloods  gang  factidjki 
called  the  Mob  Pirus— took  on  the  role 
manager  for  the  Uptown  band  Jodeci. 

Countless  are  the  tales  of  Knight's  pirat 
cal  adventures  in  the  music  business.  One  ii  'm 
volves  his  visiting  Uptown's  offices  to  ren 
gotiate  Jodeci's  record  deal.  He  and  sorr  ; 
colleagues  allegedly  threatened  Andre  Ha 
rell,  ushering  him  into  the  company's  batl 
room  to  discuss  contractual  fine  points.  Thts, 
band  received  improved  terms.  Though  Ha 
rell  maintains  that  he  was  not  threatened  b 
Knight,  he  does  allow  that  Knight's  "attitud 
wasn't  quite  as  sophisticated  as  we  were  a*  ]| 
customed  to  dealing  with  in  the  record  bus 
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in  New  York."  Harrell  also  confirms 
Knight's  attentions  prompted  him  to 
extra  security  measures, 
ombs  by  then  had  left  Harrell's  orbit 
irm  Bad  Boy,  and  had  no  reason  to 
ine  that  he  himself  would  ever  need  to 
y  about  Suge  Knight.  Yet  the  irascible, 
:nt,  and  frequently  arrested  Knight 
»  had  once  retained  Johnnie  Cochran 
is  lawyer)  seemed  to  be  irked  by  Bad 
5  success,  and  in  particular  by  Combs 's 
>romotional  cavortings.  In  August  1995, 
«;ht  insulted  Combs  at  a  televised  hip- 
awards  show;  the  following  month 
lamed  Bad  Boy  acolytes  for  the  sti  11- 
ilved  murder  of  a  Death  Row  body- 
d  at  an  Atlanta  party.  Combs  wanted 
art  of  any  East  Coast-West  Coast  "rap 
'  but  Suge  Knight's 
sion  was  unilateral, 
he  conducted  his 
;k  on  Bad  Boy  by 
>  that  few  raised  be- 
1  the  gangland  turf 
'ompton,  his  South- 
Zalifornia  hometown, 
d  comprehend. 

Tatters  grew  dicier  for 
LCombs  in  October 
i,  when  doe-eyed  rap- 
Tupac  Shakur  was  re- 
id  from  prison  after 
ing  eight  months  for 
exual  touching  with- 

consent"  conviction 

was  but  one  part  of 
:xtensive  criminal  rec- 

Freed  pending  an 
eal,  Shakur  had  his 
i  million  bail  bond 
ranteed  by  Knight,  for 
>m  Shakur  was  now 
ecord.  (In  a  clear  re- 
al of  Combs's  relationship  with  the 
orious  B.I.G.,  Shakur  the  artist— a  for- 

theater  and  dance  student  at  Balti- 
c's School  for  the  Arts— was  borrowing 
ity  from  his  street-tough  label.)  The  al- 
ee was  bad  news  for  Bad  Boy  because 
ght's  new  star  was  also  a  sworn  enemy 
he  Combs  camp. 

'he  enmity  dated  back  to  the  night  of 
'ember  30,  1994,  when  Shakur  had  ar- 
d  at  Manhattan's  Quad  Studios  to  make 
7,000  guest  appearance  on  a  track  by 
own  artist  Little  Shawn.  In  the  studio's 
'nstairs  lobby,  Shakur  was  stopped  in 
tracks  by  two  masked  men  who  fired 
shots  into  him  at  close  range  and  then 
3ed  him  of  a  watch  and  jewelry  worth 
,000.  In  a  Vibe  interview  the  following 
il,  he  blamed  Combs  and  his  associates 
setting  him  up  for  this  still-unsolved  as- 
t,  as  a  result  of  which  he  lost  a  testi- 

Combs  and  Andre  Harrell  promptly 


issued  rebuttals.  Yet  by  the  recent  account 
of  one  individual  who  was  close  to  Combs 
and  Biggie  Smalls  at  the  time,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  nexus  of  hip- 
hop  and  street  culture,  Shakur  was  not 
completely  deluded  in  his  thinking.  This 
source  pins  the  shooting  on  "some  of  the 
kids  that  hung  around  Biggie." 

Shakur,  meanwhile,  began  expressing  his 
contempt  for  the  Bad  Boy  camp  whenever 
and  wherever  possible.  Taking  a  more  philo- 
sophical tack,  Combs— who  denies  know- 
ing anything  about  Shakur's  assailants- 
offered  his  rival  the  following  advice  in  a 
1995  interview  with  Vibe:  "If  you  gonna 
be  a  motherfuckin'  thug  you  gots  to  live  and 
die  a  thug  . . .  Only  thugs  I  know  is  dead 
or  in  jail.  Or  about  to  be."  On  such  me- 
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Combs  under  arrest  in  December  1995 

after  allegedly  pulling  a  gun  on  an  ex-cop. 

Combs's  recent  denial  under  oath  that  he 

ever  even  possessed  a  gun  has  led  to 

accusations  of  perjury. 


dieval  principles  was  Combs  learning  to  live. 
Toward  the  end  of  1995,  Smalls  and  Faith 
Evans  (Biggie's  new  bride  and  also  a  Bad 
Boy  artist)  were  booked  to  play  on  a  multi- 
artist  revue-style  tour.  With  paranoia  about 
Death  Row  running  rampant  in  the  Bad 
Boy  camp,  Combs  was  allegedly  prompted 
to  provide  security  for  the  tour  through  un- 
conventional means.  As  Andre  Harrell 
somewhat  cryptically  puts  it,  "I  think  [the 
security  arrangements]  didn't  necessarily 
put  him  with  people  he  didn't  know,  but  he 
got  to  know  people  better."  Others  who 
were  close  to  the  label  are  willing  to  name 
those  people:  one  Bad  Boy  insider  who 
worked  on  the  tour  says  that  Combs  was 


approached  by  a  reputed  Harlem  drug  king- 
pin named  Zip,  whose  bodyguards  Combs 
hired  to  provide  protection  on  the  tour. 
Kenny  Meiselas,  Combs's  lawyer,  while  ac- 
knowledging that  Combs  knows  Zip,  main- 
tains that  his  client  hired  only  off-duty  po- 
lice officers  for  security. 

Although  his  name  is  little  known,  Zip 
is  one  of  the  key  figures  in  the  saga  of  Sean 
"Puffy"  Combs.  Zip  exists  not  in  Puffy 's 
world,  but  in  a  parallel  world  of  ghetto  ce- 
lebrity where  powerful  drug  lords— men  such 
as  Alpo,  Rich  Porter,  and  the  legendary 
Nicky  Barnes— command  brand-name  recog- 
nition (and  sometimes  affection)  and  min- 
gle easily  with  certain  mainstream  black 
celebrities.  According  to  witnesses,  Zip's 
acquaintances  include  well-known  actors, 
sportsmen,  and  musicians. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  reported  that  he  is  the 
godfather  to  one  of  Big- 
gie Smalls's  children. 

Sean  "Puffy"  Combs 
was  not  then  the  first 
black  star  to  flirt  with  this 
parallel  world.  But  if  he  in 
fact  engaged  Zip  as  a  se- 
curity adviser  he  was  get- 
ting involved  on  an  un- 
commonly personal  level 
with  a  42-year-old  man 
who  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  drug 
game  for  two  decades.  (A 
onetime  competitor  says 
that  it  is  Zip's  "marketing 
genius"  that's  kept  him 
at  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion for  so  long.)  And  if 
Combs  was  looking  for 
tips  on  the  player  life- 
style, he  had  found  the 
right  tutor.  "Zip  wrote 
the  book  on  Cristal,"  says  one  man  who 
has  worked  with  him.  "He's  the  closest 
thing  there  is  to  the  Fonz."  Reaching  for  a 
further  pop-culture  analogy,  this  source 
calls  Zip  "the  Yoda  to  Puffy 's  Luke"  in 
matters  stylistic.  Since  Combs  did  not  find 
out  until  his  impressionable  teenage  years 
that  his  father  had  been  a  sometime  drug 
dealer,  the  rapper's  fascination  with  the 
charismatic  Zip  suggests  that,  even  as  he 
covered  his  walls  with  platinum  records. 
Sean  Combs  had  a  certain  nostalgic  de  la 
boue  for  Melvin  Combs's  life  on  the  edge. 

Aside  from  hiring  out  his  bodyguards. 
Zip.  known  as  a  "national  player,"  was  re- 
portedly able  to  introduce  a  Bad  Boy  con- 
tingent to  his  acquaintances  among  L.A.'s 
Southside  Crips  gang- deadly  rivals  to  the 
Bloods  faction  that  was  associated  with  Suge 
Knight  and  Death  Rou  who  could  vouch- 
safe the  Biggie  Smalls  touring  pam's  smooth 
passage  through  the  turbulent  southlands  of 
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California  luring  a  reported  meeting  with 
Smalls  a  i  Anaheim  hotel,  Crips  represen- 
tative '  >vayne  Keith  "Keefee  I)"  Davis  pro- 
po!  thai  gang  members  work  as  security 
■  irds  on  Smalls's  future  trips  to  the  Coast. 
Although  Combs  lias  denied  that  Hail  Boj 
had  hired  dips  members  in  tins  regard,  a 
1996  I  A.P.D.  affidavit  for  a  gang-related 
search  warrant  explicitly  stated  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  the  label  and  the  Crips. 

Five  months  later,  on  September  7,  1996, 
Tupac  Shakur  was  shot  to  death  in  Las 
Vegas  after  watching  a  Mike  Tyson  fight, 
ambushed  while  sitting  in  the  passenger 
seat  of  Suge  Knight's  BMW  750.  The  25- 
year-old  Shakur  (who,  to  complicate  mat- 
ters, was  planning  to  leave  Death  Row)  was 
hit  by  four  bullets  fired  from  a  white  Cadil- 
lac with  California  plates.  Knight  sustained 
a  small  head  wound.  Despite  the  fact  there 
were  more  than  four  dozen  witnesses,  no 
one  has  yet  been  apprehended  for  the  crime. 

In  March  1997,  Combs  and  Smalls  trav- 
eled to  Los  Angeles  for  the  Soul  Train  awards 
(where,  the  previous  year,  there  had  been  a 
weapons-brandishing  confrontation  between 
the  Bad  Boy  and  Death  Row  factions). 
When  the  pair  drove  away,  in  separate  cars, 
from  an  industry  party  at  the  Petersen  Au- 
tomotive Museum  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,  a 
dark-colored  sedan  pulled  up  next  to  the 
GMC  Suburban  carrying  Smalls.  The  driver 
then  shot  Smalls  several  times  through  the 
Suburban's  window.  Combs,  who  was  riding 
in  a  vehicle  in  front  of  Smalls,  was  among 
those  who  rushed  the  rapper  to  Cedars- 
Sinai  hospital,  where  he  was  pronounced 
dead  on  arrival. 

There  were  around  a  hundred  witnesses 
to  the  killing  of  Biggie  Smalls,  and  at  least 
one  off-duty  police  officer  was  in  the  car 
behind  him,  yet  this  murder  too  remains 
unsolved.  Among  the  several  theories  on 
the  street,  most  involve  Smalls's  connection 
to  the  Southside  Crips,  with  whom  he  had 
consorted  on  the  day  of  his  death.  One  line 
of  thought  says  that  Suge  Knight's  Bloods 
faction  took  Smalls's  life  in  revenge  for  the 
Crips'  suspected  assassination  of  Shakur. 
The  most  popular  theory,  aired  often  in  the 
press,  is  that  Smalls  was  in  fact  shot  by  the 
Crips,  angry  over  money  he  supposedly 
owed  them.  Investigators  at  the  time— and 
the  case  is  still  open— believed  the  alleged 
debt  was  possibly  an  unpaid  security  bill. 
On  this  point.  Combs  through  his  lawyer 
has  no  comment. 

The  source  who  accompanied  the  1995 
tour,  and  who  forged  close  ties  to  Biggie 
Smalls,  asserts  that  he  and  several  other  peo- 
ple in  Bad  Boy's  inner  sanctum  know  the  pre- 
cise facts  behind  the  rapper's  murder— includ- 
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ing  (  ombs  himself,  who  is  said  to  feel  guilty 

about  the  killing.  "He  knows  deep  in  his 
Own  heart  he's  responsible  lor  Biggie's  death," 
says  the  source.  "Pulls  would  have  prevented 

it  if  he  knew  what  was  goin'  down,"  On  this 
point  too,  Combs  through  his  lawyer  has  no 
comment  other  than  to  reiterate  his  feeling 
that  the  shooting  was  "a  tragedy." 

Biggie  Smalls  died  on  March  9,  aged  24; 
Puff  Daddy's  tribute  single.  "I'll  Ik- 
Missing  You"  (based  heavily  on  the  Police's 
"Every  Breath  You  Take"),  was  dominating 
radio  airwaves  by  mid-May,  despite  Combs's 
hesitation  about  carrying  on.  Smalls's  sec- 
ond album.  Life  After  Death,  came  out  the 
month  before  and  sold  five  million  copies; 
in  1999  Bad  Boy  would  mine  from  the  rap- 
per's outtakes  one  more  posthumous  double- 
platinum  album. 

Just  weeks  before  Smalls's  death,  Suge 
Knight  received  a  nine-year  jail  sentence, 
triggered  by  his  having  violated  his  proba- 
tion on  the  night  of  Tupac  Shakur's  death 
in  Las  Vegas:  both  men  had  been  part  of  a 
group  that  staged  a  hotel-lobby  attack  on  a 
Southside  Crip. 

With  Suge  Knight  imprisoned,  the  Death 
Row  label  decompensated  rapidly.  Puffy  was 
now  the  undisputed  King  of  Hip-Hop,  and 
an  empty  stage  awaited  his  entrance  as  solo 
performer. 

If  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  is  difficult  to  pin 
down  in  person,  his  1997  album  No  Way 
Out  offered  precious  few  apercus  into  his 
character.  The  record  consisted  mainly  of 
bombastic,  joyless  paeans  to  the  player 
lifestyle,  plus  lyrical  fatwas  on  dissenting 
"haters."  (Biggie  Smalls  neatly  summed  up 
the  player's  onerous  dichotomy  in  his  own 
song  "Mo  Money  Mo  Problems.")  Occa- 
sionally there  was  maudlin  self-pity:  on  one 
track,  as  Combs  contemplates  suicide,  Big- 
gie appears  and  tells  him  to  carry  on. 

The  album  cemented  Combs's  reputation 
as  a  producer  with  a  too  literal  approach  to 
sampling  and  the  sensibility  of  a  wedding 
D.J.  Those  trademarks  aside,  it  was  hard  to 
find  Sean  Combs  in  a  record  clotted  with 
guest  appearances,  and  anyway,  as  he  told 
journalist  Smokey  Fontaine  (confirming  long- 
held  suspicions  about  his  reliance  on  musi- 
cal collaborators),  "I'll  write  four  bars  or 
something  and  he  [the  co-writer]  will  take  it 
from  there.  I  ain't  even  got  the  patience  to 
write  the  whole  rhyme. ...  I  need  help!" 

Yet,  for  all  the  criticism  he  attracted, 
Puffy,  hip-hop's  Johnny  Mnemonic,  created 
a  genuine  Pop  Moment  with  No  Way  Out, 
which  racked  up  sales  of  more  than  seven 
million  copies  in  the  wake  of  the  "I'll  Be 
Missing  You"  single.  One  had  to  give  him 
credit  for  coming  out  from  behind  his  desk 
to  risk  performing  in  our  most  exacting  cul- 
tural arena— and  then  triumphing!    while  of- 
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fering  just  enough  ol  Ins  inner  self  to  k 
his  legendary  cool  intact. 

FoKVer,  his  second  album,  released  in 
gust  1999.  was  a  messiei  affair,  presentiu 
Pull  Daddy  plagued  by  a  mental-health 
book's    worth    of  aggressive,   clashing 
roses.  There  was  no  question,  at  least  rhe) 
ically.  about  what  would  happen  to  any< 
who  got  in  his  way:  on  the  song  "I  H 
Voices,"  Combs  gravely  intones,  "I  take  < 
and  then  I  squeeze  and  deliver";  later  he 
scribes  a  shooting  in  graphic  detail. 

The  track  "PE.  2000"  etched  his  wo: 
view  into  sharp  relief.  In  its  original  vers 
as  "Public  Enemy  No.  1"  by  Public  Enei 
the  1987  song  was  a  clangorous  anthem  t 
cast  young  black  males  as  an  endange 
species.  In  Combs's  lead-footed,  wate 
voiced  reworking,  he  is  the  endangei  De 
species,  loathed  and  feared  for  his  marl  pH 
place  triumphs.  In  the  videos  for  the  so 
underemployed    Public   Enemy   memb 
Chuck  D  and  Flavor  Flav  gamely  play  Lj, 
along  with  the  conceit,  lending  their  equ 
to  Puff  Daddy's  ghetto-fatuous  take  on  M 
black  music  where  communalily  has  be  ,;r 
replaced  by  gimlet-eyed  empiricism. 

Musically,  Forever  is  soft-centered,  w||; 
sampling  largely  replaced  by  grandiose 
strumentation.  Upon  its  release,  that  maL 
for  an  unfortunate  contrast  with  the  boi 
dry,  rock-hard  records  that  upstart  lab  1 
such  as  Cash  Money  and  Ruff  Ryders  w«  L 
then  launching  to  the  top  of  the  hip-h<  \] 
charts.  Forever's  sales  were  disappointir 
less  than  a  third  of  its  predecessor's. 


It  was  with  good  reason  that  Forever  ga||K 
the  impression  of  a  man  besieged  and 
creasingly  out  of  touch.  For  not  only  djof 
Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  appear  to  be  losing  1 
ability  to  create  the  Pop  Moment,  by  1 
year  his  empire  seemed  to  be  crumblii 
around  him.  Previously  impeccable  in 
signings.  Bad  Boy  began  experiencing  oi  L 
and-out  busts:  for  instance,  though  rece  L 
records  by  new  acts  such  as  Carl  Thorn  L 
and  Black  Rob  (an  ex-con  who  was  arrest*  L 
on  gun  charges  this  May)  have  halted  B<  u 
Boy's  post-1997  slide,  the  label's  alternate  fo 
rock  group,  Fuzzbubble,  has  been  "releasee  |j  | 
without  yielding  an  album.  Worse,  the  B£  ^ 
Boy  rapper  Mase,  with  a  multi-platinum  d  n 
but  album  to  his  name,  upped  and  quit  tl  ^ 
business  in  the  spring  of  1999  with  a  stat  ^ 
ment  about  having  found  religion.  That  sur  k 
mer,  hard-core  trio  the  Lox  whipped  up  pul  L 
lie  opinion  against  Puff  Daddy  in  an  effort  t ,  ^ 
flee  the  label.  (The  group  was  released,  an  \ 
signed  with  Ruff  Ryders,  aiming  sulphurou, 
insults  at  Combs  as  they  left.)  Combs's  ow  {(t 
record-industry  patron.  Arista  founder  CIK^ 
Davis,  was  forced  out  by  his  bosses  at  BMC  A 
the  label's  parent  company,  which  may  c^, 
may  not  bode  ill  for  Bad  Boy.  On  ancillary 
fronts,  Combs's  Notorious  magazine  (cms: 
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•toted  on  Bad  Boy  CD  packaging)  has 
on  hiatus,  and  work  on  his  seven- 
is,  co-written  autobiography  has  stalled 
Initely  (though  Combs's  lawyer  says, 
i  working  on  figuring  out  a  schedule"), 
fnever  non-"player-haters"  profiled 

•  bs,  they  made  careful  mention  of  Bad 
;  buzzing  movie  and  TV  divisions  and 
commerce  plans— but  none  of  these  has 
orne  fruit. 

/en  Puff  Daddy's  legendary  party- 
ving  ability  seemed  to  be  in  question:  in 
1 1998  he  had  thrown  a  half-million- 
1  r  birthday  celebration  at  the  restaurant 
ani  Wall  Street,  for  which  he  had  enlist- 
l  impressive  cohort  of  some  two 
n  celebrities— including  Oprah 
rey,  Ellen  DeGeneres,  Sammy 
,  Derek  Jeter,  Penny  Marshall, 
my  Hilfiger,  Todd  Oldham,  Ben 
I  two  Wayans  brothers,  and  a 
twin— to  perform  on  a  hand- 
ered,  velvet-wrapped  video  invi- 
i.  But  so  overblown  was  Combs's 
night  remodeling  of  the  space 
hundreds  of  the  1,200  invited 
s,  including  Minnie  Driver,  Lenny 
ritz,  and  Shoshanna  Lonstein, 

•  locked  outside  on  a  marrow- 
ing  November  night. 


le  first  public  sign  that  Sean 
'Puffy"  Combs  might  be  losing 
rol  of  more  than  his  business 

promotional  instincts  came  on 
15th  of  April  last  year.  At  about 

that  afternoon  Combs  arrived  at 
Broadway  offices  of  Interscope 
)rds  with  Bad  Boy  security  chief 

Offord  and  another  man,  who 
never  been  identified.  The  three 
i  were  paying  a  visit  to  Steve 
ite,  an  Interscope  executive  and 
manager  of  the  rapper  Nas,  with 
m  Combs  had  just  filmed  a  vid- 
or  their  raucous  duet  "Hate  Me  Now." 
lbs  and  his  friends  were  not  happy  with 
ite.  The  "Hate  Me  Now"  video,  directed 
type  Williams,  featured  a  scene  in  which 
l  Combs  and  Nas  were  crucified.  Combs 
Id  later  tell  the  Club  New  York  grand 

that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  mount 
cross  under  false  pretenses:  "When  it 
first  explained  to  me,  it  was  a  situation 
re— that  we  were  just  two  people  being 
;ified,"  he  testified.  "We  [were]  not  de- 
ing  Jesus."  But  afterward,  in  consultation 
l  his  pastor  and  his  mother.  Combs  de- 
•d  that  the  crucifixion  scene  might  be 
;eived  as  an  act  of  bad  taste.  Stoute 
:ed  to  cut  the  shot,  but  MTV  inadver- 
ly  aired  the  unexpurgated  video.  Shamed 
lis  most  valued  domain,  that  of  image, 
nbs  didn't  hesitate  to  express  his  dismay, 
itoute's  criminal  complaint  suggested  that 
f  Daddy's  "Dennis  the  Menace  shit"  had 


taken  on  a  more  serious  aspect.  The  document 
alleged  that  Combs  had  been  one  of  three 
men  who  burst  into  his  office  and  beat  him 
about  the  head  and  body  with  a  champagne 
bottle,  a  chair,  and  a  telephone;  Stoute  suf- 
fered a  broken  jaw,  a  broken  arm,  and  cuts  to 
his  head.  He  told  the  police:  "One  minute  I'm 
in  the  middle  of  a  meeting  and  the  next 
minute  I'm  down  on  the  floor  and  Puffy  and 
his  guys  are  kicking  and  pounding  me.  One  of 
them  picks  up  a  chair  and  throws  it  at  me.  I 
lay  on  the  floor  bleeding As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned this  was  an  attack  on  my  life.  The  only 
reason  I'm  not  dead  is  because  they  missed." 
The  resulting  charges  of  second-degree 
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Combs  and  Biggie  Smalls  at  the  Soul  Train 

awards  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  night  before 

Smalls's  murder,  March  7,  1997. 


felony  assault  and  criminal  mischief  against 
Combs  carried  a  potential  seven-year  jail 
term.  What  Combs  admitted  to  in  court  on 
September  8  last  year  was  harassment;  in 
the  intervening  months,  Stoute's  stated  in- 
tent to  press  charges  against  Combs  had 
softened,  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the 
widely  reported  $500,000  settlement  he  re- 
ceived from  Combs,  who  was  dispatched 
to  a  one-day  anger-management  class. 
(Combs  denied  making  any  payment.) 

In  the  year  since  the  assault  on  Stoute. 
further  reports  have  been  emerging  in 
the  press  about  alleged  instances  of  menac- 
ing behavior  involving  Combs,  both  past 


and  present,  in  cities  ranging  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  (a  reported  1995  arrest  warrant, 
later  voided,  for  threatening  a  university 
worker  with  a  gun),  to  San  Francisco  (a  ver- 
bal assault  on  a  radio  D.J.  in  1999),  to  New 
York  (an  alleged  assault  last  fall  in  the 
restaurant  Lot  61). 

Vanity  Fair  has  uncovered  information 
about  another  such  incident,  one  that 
A.D.A.  Bogdanos  aggressively  revisited 
while  questioning  Combs  before  the  grand 
jury.  The  event  in  question  occurred  on 
December  4,  1995,  shortly  after  midnight, 
when  New  York  Post  photographer  Gary 
Miller  was  sent  to  investigate  a  Mercedes- 
Benz  parked  on  West  44th  Street 
with  what  looked  like  a  police 
parking  permit  in  its  front  window. 
Miller,  a  former  detective  with  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau, 
was  taking  pictures  of  the  vehicle 
when  he  was  approached  by  a  man 
he  would  later  find  out  was  Sean 
"Puffy"  Combs.  Miller  recalls,  with 
great  deliberation,  how  Combs  de- 
manded the  film  and  refused  to  de- 
sist when  Miller  showed  his  I.D.  as 
a  retired  cop.  "I  don't  give  a  fuck!" 
spat  Combs.  "I  want  the  film.  Why 
you  taking  pictures  of  my  car?" 

Several  young  associates  of  Combs— 
whose  Daddy's  House  studio  is  locat- 
ed on  West  44th  Street— then  surround- 
ed Miller,  and,  Miller  says,  Combs 
produced  a  gun  from  under  his  jacket. 
Miller  handed  over  the  film  and 
watched  Combs  trash  it.  Combs  fol- 
lowed Miller  to  his  car  and  warned  the 
photographer.  "If  you  ever  come  around 
here  again  we'll  kill  you."  On  the  basis 
of  Miller's  description  of  an  assailant 
with  "overlapping  teeth"  and  possibly 
called  "Puff,"  police  placed  Combs  in 
a  lineup,  from  which  Miller  picked  him 
out.  A  Combs  lawyer  says  that  Combs— 
who  was  then  under  threat  from  Death  Row 
and  thus  nervous  about  being  watched— did 
not  threaten  Miller  with  a  gun  and  that  the 
ex-cop  did  not  identify  himself,  but  Miller 
stands  by  his  story,  which  will  be  thoroughly 
re-examined  in  the  Club  New  York  case. 

Combs  was  fined  $1,000  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  mischief.  Court  records  on  the  case 
are  now  sealed.  Gary  Miller  would  not  have 
any  further  contact  with  Combs  until  De- 
cember 27,  1999.  That  night  Miller  read  on 
his  pager  the  first  part  of  a  message  from 
Michael  Bergos,  proprietor  of  Club  New 
York.  The  message  began,  "I  have  Jennifer 
Lopez  and  Puff  Daddy  in  the  club 

Scan  "Puffy"  Combs  arrived  at  dub  New 
York  shortly  after  midnight  in  a  limou- 
sine; unlike  regular  patrons.  Combs  and  his 
entourage  were  not  frisked.  He  left  a  little 
more  than  two  hours  later  with  I  opez  in  a 
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Puffy  Combs 


I  incoln  r  uvigator  registered  to  Bad  Boy. 
This  m  ii  is  certain.  What  happened  in- 
side club  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
sr  Nation  and  will  form  the  central  part 
OWl  case  involving  Combs,  his  body- 
guard Anthony  "Wolf"  Jones,  and  his 
recording  artist  Jamal  "Shyne"  Barrow. 

Club  New  York's  Sunday-night  Hot 
Chocolate  event  was,  according  to  one  pa- 
tron who  was  there  on  the  27th,  a  "high- 
class  mingle  spot"  where  you'd  see  "grown 
folks  acting  in  an  adult  manner,  tryin'  to  get 
some  pussy."  The  $40  entrance  fee  ($30  for 
ladies)  discouraged  what  this  man— who 
did  not  clearly  see  the  gunplay  involving 
the  Puff  Daddy  party— calls  "riff-raff,"  and 
encouraged  a  smarter  set.  These  people  en- 
joyed the  latest  in  hip-hop  and  R&B,  their 
bobbing  heads  haloed  in  a  nimbus  of  dope 
smoke.  Now  defunct,  the  event  attracted 
hip-hop  stars  like  Nas,  Missy  Elliott,  and 
Aaliyah,  as  well  as  sports  figures  like  Latrell 
Sprewell,  Allen  Iverson,  and  Marcus  Cam- 
by.  These  mainstream  celebrities  were  aug- 
mented by  their  parallel  Zip-world  equiva- 
lents: "bailers"  (drug  dealers  and  other 
high  rollers)  of  serious  largesse. 

When  photographer  Gary  Miller  arrived 
at  Club  New  York  after  getting  the  tip-off 
from  Bergos,  he  saw  Sean  Combs  dancing 
on  a  round  table  in  a  V.I. P.  section,  cham- 
pagne bottle  in  hand  and  worshipful  en- 
tourage at  his  feet.  The  photographer  was 
introduced  by  Bergos  to  his  old  adversary, 
who  failed  to  recognize  Miller  from  the  De- 
cember '95  street  confrontation.  He  was 
then  called  away  on  another  job,  before  the 
money-flinging  dispute  between  Combs's 
party  and  fellow  revelers. 

Vanity  Fair  has  obtained  a  detailed  eye- 
witness account  of  the  incident,  given  by 
an  associate  of  the  Hot  Chocolate  event 
who  watched  the  action  unfold  from  just  a 
few  feet  away.  According  to  this  individual— 
who  did  not  see  Puffy  brandish  a  gun  in 
the  club— Combs  had  been  partying  that 
night  with  an  entourage  of  some  two  dozen 
people,  eight  of  whom  became  engaged  in 
heated  conversation  with  other  patrons  in 
the  club's  bar  area.  "It  started  with  three 
drug  dealers  from  Brooklyn  that  I  know," 
says  the  man,  who  adds  that  these  sorts  of 
professionals  were  among  Hot  Chocolate's 
regular  clientele.  "Street  kids  that  had  a  lot 
of  money.  I'm  not  sure  what  the  catalyst 
[for  the  dispute]  was,  but  there  was  a  lot  of 
macho  bravado,  getting  in  close,  talking  in 
each  others'  faces." 

One  acquaintance  of  the  Brooklyn  trio 
suggests  that  they  only  wanted  to  meet  and 
greet  Puff  Daddy.  The  eyewitness  isn't  sure 
whether  Combs's  entourage  tried  to  dis- 
suade the  drug  dealers  from  this  aim.  He 


does  say,  however,  that  the  club's  security 
guards  seemed  to  have  the  situation  well 
under  control.  "Then  one  [Brooklyn]  kid 
took  a  bunch  of  money  and  threw  it  in  the 
air,  like  'Who's  the  bigger  bailer?'"  Combs 
and  his  security  people  were  making  for  the 
exit  at  this  point— but  their  path  was 
blocked  and  they  ended  up  10  feet  away 
from  the  money-thrower. 

"That  raised  the  tension,"  says  the  wit- 
ness. "Then  Shyne  comes  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  pushes  his  way  into 
this  circle  of  people,  aggravating  things. 
Two  guards  pull  him  towards  the  exit.  They 
start  falling  and  he  shoots  as  he's  falling. 
I've  never  seen  such  depraved  indifference 
to  life.  It's  lucky  that  no  one  was  extremely 
badly  hurt."  Although  the  club  associate 
does  not  blame  Combs  himself  for  the  in- 
cident, he  believes  that  the  rapper's  nightlife 
proclivities  increased  the  chances  of  a  dan- 
gerous incident  occurring.  "Why  you  rolling 
with  25  guys?  You're  not  doing  yourself  a 
favor  if  you  don't  have  every  one  of  them 
searched.  As  I  understand,  they  didn't 
want  to  be  searched,  they  objected.  Can't 
you  conduct  yourself  like  a  professional 
businessman?" 

One  security  man  who  has  previously 
worked  for  Combs  is  not  surprised  that  a 
nightclub  contretemps  involving  his  former 
employer  managed  to  escalate  so  quickly  and 
dramatically.  "Puffy's  got  maybe  a  dozen 
guys  around  him,  with  maybe  one  brain  be- 
tween 'em,"  he  says.  "It  didn't  have  to  hap- 
pen: there's  ways  to  deal  with  that  shit  with- 
out getting  your  piece  out.  And  even  if  you 
do  use  a  gun,  you  just  put  a  couple  shots  in 
the  ceiling  and  that  scatters  everyone." 

According  to  a  former  drug  dealer  who 
is  familiar  with  Puffy's  alleged  role  model 
Zip,  to  focus  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
shooting  is  to  miss  the  point.  "The  question 
is,"  he  says,  "not  what  happened  at  that 
club  that  night— it's  what  the  fuck  was  Puffy 
doin'  there?  Club  New  York  is  a  bailers' 
club.  A  drug  dealer  would  get  more  respect 
than  him  there.  It's  for  bailers,  not  for  mon- 
grels—people who  hang  out  with  Donald 
Trump  and  Martha  Stewart.  Once  you 
crossed  over  you  can't  come  back." 

Although  Sean  Combs's  attention-drawing 
decision  to  dance  on  the  table  in  front 
of  his  Hollywood  princess  was  very  much 
his  own,  the  mogul  has  an  unspoken 
covenant  with  his  public  that  almost  oblig- 
es him  to  "go  back"  to  such  places.  "He's 
got  to  go  to  the  clubs  'cause  we  the  people 
who  made  him,"  says  the  Hot  Chocolate 
patron  who  didn't  clearly  see  the  shooting. 
"Puffy's  people  are  in  the  clubs."  And 
since  Puffy's  credibility  has  been  in  decline 
practically  since  Biggie  Smalls's  death,  his 
need  to  connect  with  his  people  is  more 
urgent  than  ever.  As  Heavy  D  puts  it,  "I 
don't  think  he  wants  to  end  up  like  guys 


who  had  a  couple  of  successful  alb 
and  you  don't  hear  from  them  no  mc 
they  can't  show  up  anyplace.  He  doi 
want  to  be  that  guy." 

The  former  dealer  offers  a  more  pr 
analysis:  "Puffy  wants  to  be  loved.  He  v, 
that  black  love.  There's  no  adulation 
that;  there's  nothing  gonna  beat  that." 


On  May  15,  the  night  before  Sean  "Pi 
Combs's  next  appearance  in  fron 
Judge  Solomon,  NBC  aired  the  pre-ta 
Arista  25th-anniversary  special,  featu 
Combs.  Once  again  he  had  dragged 
"I'll  Be  Missing  You"  as  an  emoti< 
tribute  to  the  Notorious  B.I.G.  Co: 
also  made  the  extravagant  gesture  of  si 
ering  thousands  of  fresh  dollar  bills 
the  well-heeled  audience. 

Now,  on  a  spring  afternoon,  he  is  1 
under  the  fluorescent  lights  of  the 
York  justice  system.  In  the  months  s 
Sean  Combs  and  A.D.A.  Bogdanos 
eyed  each  other  across  the  courtroom,  t 
lives  have  taken  divergent  paths.  Combs 
returned  from  performing  and  partying 
way  through  Europe's  great  cities  to 
the   role   of  an  organized-crime   bos: 
Made,  a  movie  directed  by  Jon  Favre  |w 
the  writer  and  co-star  of  Swingers.  (On 
foolish  man  would  bet  against  Com 
making  an  excellent  actor.)  Combs,  \ 
on  this  balmy  day  is  wearing  a  silver- 
summer-weight  suit,  was  also  fined  $2, 
for  hosting  an  unruly  party  at  his  Hai  :> 
tons  abode  last  July  4.  For  his  part,  B 
danos  has  been  in  Kazakhstan  with 
Marine  reserves. 

After  considering  motions  from  1 
sides,  Judge  Solomon  refuses  to  grant 
defense's  request  that  Combs's,  Jones's, 
Barrow's  cases  be  separated— a  major  bl 
Had  Solomon  decreed  that  three  tri 
must  take  place,  Jones  and  Barrow,  it 
expected,  would  not  have  testified  at  tl 
own  trials  but  would  have  given  evidei  f 
favorable  to  Combs  at  his  trial.  A  single 
al  also  brings  into  direct  conflict  the  inl 
ests  of  Combs  and  Jones:  to  put  it  simj  It 
the  gun  found  in  the  Navigator  can  h  m 
only  one  owner,  presumably  either  Con  fit 
or  Jones.  As  for  Barrow's  legal  status, 
has  recently  been  sued  for  $6  million 
allegedly  assaulting  a  fellow  basketb 
player  at  a  1999  pickup  game. 

If  and  when  Combs  does  come  befon 
Manhattan  jury  in  the  Club  New  Yc 
case,  he  may  well  get  the  luckiest  break 
his  charmed  life  thanks  to  the  N.YP.D.'s 
cent  record  of  mistreating  black  suspec 
which  will  no  doubt  weigh  on  the  pool 
potential  jurors.  Would  it  not  be  ironic 
Sean  "Puffy"  Combs— friend  to  the  Trum  I 
and  the  Perelmans  and  the  Martha  Ste  k 
arts  of  this  world— ends  up  being  acquitt  <J 
by  cashing  in  on  public  sympathy  for  t  k 
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i  lies  suffered  by  black  men  such  as  Ab- 
Louima,  Amadou  Diallo,  Malcolm 
upison,  and  Patrick  Dorismond?  Some 
Ae  New  York  legal  community  think 
1  this  may  well  happen.  In  other  words, 
nbs  may  be  poised  for  his  grandest-yet 
of  equity  borrowing,  from  victims  of 
N.Y.P.D.  A  piquant  thought,  this— be- 
te the  values  Puff  Daddy  espouses,  like 
f.  Simpson  before  him,  are  Establish- 
it  values.  Entrepreneurial  values.  Don- 
Trump  values. 


Underlying  this  front-page,  high-stakes 
Manhattan  legal  battle,  however,  is  the 
sense  that  the  defendant's  hip-hop  creden- 
tials are  also  up  for  examination.  When 
Combs  testified  before  the  grand  jury,  he 
cited  the  shooting  deaths  of  his  father  and 
Biggie  Smalls  as  reasons  why  he  had  never 
possessed  or  used  a  weapon.  Soon,  he  may 
have  to  confront  a  courtroom  with  his  trade- 
mark implacable  stare  and  effectively  deny 
that  there  is  anything  other  than  bravado  be- 
hind lyrics  such  as  "I  take  aim  and  then  I 


squeeze  and  deliver."  In  doing  so  he  would 
contradict  the  fundamental  mantra  that  Big- 
gie Smalls  intones  from  the  grave  on  Puffy 's 
Forever  album:  "Real  niggas  do  real  things." 
In  short,  Combs  must  admit  that  his 
player  persona  is  nothing  more  than  a  role, 
the  fantasy  of  a  little  boy  from  the  burbs 
who  just  wants  to  be  a  beloved  entertainer 
for  the  people.  Given  the  rising  tide  of  evi- 
dence against  him,  selling  this  idea  could 
be  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs's  greatest  market- 
ing challenge  yet.  □ 


erra  Leone 


tin u ed   from   page   117   disarray,   Sir 

;st  Oppenheimer  soaked  up  most  of  the 
I  Id's  supply  and  began  price-setting  in 

1  a  way  that  the  industry  remained  prof- 
le.  Today  De  Beers  mines  50  percent  of 
nearly  $7  billion  worth  of  the  world's  gem 
nonds  produced  every  year,  and  buys 
ther  20  to  30  percent  through  its  Cen- 

Selling  Organization.  The  C.S.O.  takes 
,e  diamonds,  sorts  them  into  shoebox- 

parcels,  and  then  sells  them  to  a  total 
bout  120  "sightholders"  throughout  the 
Id.  The  sightholders  often  do  not  see  the 
les  before  they  buy  them  and  pay  what- 
■  price  De  Beers  asks. 
Approximately  half  of  the  De  Beers  sight- 
iers  are  based  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Eu- 
e's  traditional  diamond  hub.  Until  re- 
try a  value-added  tax— a  small  fee  levied 
raw  materials  when  they  are  processed— 

so  easy  to  dodge  that  a  $20-billion-a- 
r  industry  paid  only  $8  million  a  year  in 
as.  The  industry  is  regulated  by  the  Hoge 
id  voor  Diamant,  the  Belgian  Diamond 
;h  Council,  which  serves  both  to  repre- 
t  Antwerp  in  the  international  market 

to  monitor  the  industry  on  behalf  of  the 
gian  government.  The  council  is  charged 
i  evaluating  diamond  imports  and  certify- 
their  country  of  origin.  For  the  purposes 
he  Diamond  High  Council,  the  country 
origin  is  simply  where  the  stone  was  last 
orted  from.  That  clause— in  a  nutshell- 
tie  heart  of  the  illegal  diamond  trade. 
Under  the  laws  of  Sierra  Leone— which 
ikoh  was  charged  with  upholding— every 
mond  mined  in  the  country  must  be 
>ught  to  a  Government  Gold  and  Dia- 
nd  Office  to  be  weighed,  classified,  and 
igned  a  value.  If  the  licensed  exporter 
nts  to  sell  the  stone,  he  pays  a  2.5  per- 
it  tax,  and  the  stone  or  parcel  of  stones 
ealed  in  a  box  and  stamped.  The  box  is 
:  supposed  to  be  opened  again  until  it 
ches  its  destination.  Foreigners  often 
m  up  with  citizens  of  Sierra  Leone  who 
d  mining  licenses,  and  then  make  ar- 
igements  with  landowners  to  mine  their 


land  in  exchange  for  a  portion— usually  be- 
tween a  third  and  a  half— of  whatever  dia- 
monds are  found. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  export  tax  on  dia- 
monds is  so  low  is  that,  to  some  degree, 
it  is  a  voluntary  tax.  Diamonds  are  the  most 
concentrated  form  of  wealth  in  the  world: 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  can  fit  into  a  pack 
of  cigarettes.  Diamonds  are  so  small,  so 
valuable,  and  so  easy  to  conceal  that  if  taxes 
on  them  rise  above  a  certain  level,  overall 
revenue  falls  because  people  simply  start 
smuggling.  Some  people  hide  the  stones  on 
their  person  and  board  a  plane  for  Belgium; 
others  transport  them  overland  to  Guinea  or 
Liberia  and  sell  them  on  the  local  black 
market.  The  places  to  hide  a  diamond  are 
almost  limitless.  They  are  heated  and 
dropped  into  tins  of  lard.  They  are  sewn  into 
the  hems  of  skirts.  They  are  encased  in  wax 
and  taken  as  suppositories.  They  are  swal- 
lowed, hidden  under  the  tongue,  burrowed 
into  the  navel,  or  slipped  into  an  open 
wound  that  is  then  allowed  to  heal. 

A  rebel  group  such  as  the  R.U.F  would 
not  bother  to  resort  to  any  of  those  mea- 
sures; it  would  simply  smuggle  them  over- 
land. Diamonds  are  carried  out  on  foot 
over  the  maze  of  jungle  paths  that  connect 
Sierra  Leone  to  Liberia,  or  they  are  taken 
out  by  light  airplane.  Marcus  Bleasdale 
said  that  when  he  was  in  Kono  he  heard 
planes  landing  and  taking  off  regularly, 
though  he  wasn't  allowed  anywhere  near 
the  airstrip.  Once  in  Liberia— or  Guinea,  or 
Burkina  Faso— the  stones  are  passed  off  as 
domestic  and  shipped  to  the  international 
markets  of  Antwerp  and  Tel  Aviv.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  by  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ic Survey,  the  total  output  from  all  of 
Liberia's  diamond  mines  is  only  100,000  to 
150,000  carats  a  year,  and  yet  the  Diamond 
High  Council  logged  Liberian  diamond  im- 
ports averaging  6  million  carats  a  year  be- 
tween 1994  and  1998  alone.  It  is  no  mystery 
where  the  discrepancy  comes  from,  and  the 
same  problem  exists  in  Angola,  where  unita 
rebels  have  sold  around  $3  billion  worth  of 
illegally  mined  diamonds  to  fund  a  war  that 
to  date  has  killed  half  a  million  people. 


This  has  all  come  to  light  in  the  West  in 
just  the  past  few  months,  beginning  with  a 
report  about  R.U.F.  diamond  mining  by  a 
nonprofit  group  called  Partnership  Africa 
Canada.  That  was  followed  by  a  report  from 
Robert  Fowler,  Canada's  ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  Both  papers  made  it  quite  clear:  if  in- 
ternational diamond  brokers  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  avoid  buying  illicitly  mined 
diamonds,  groups  such  as  unita  and  the 
R.U.F.  would  have  a  much,  much  harder 
time  bankrolling  their  wars.  Since  then,  De 
Beers  has  urged  punitive  action  against  any 
dealers  trafficking  in  so-called  "conflict"  di- 
amonds. By  mid-June,  the  U.N.  had  pro- 
posed a  ban  on  the  export  of  all  Sierra 
Leonean  diamonds  that  have  not  cleared 
customs  in  Freetown.  And  the  European 
Union  had  decided  to  halt  foreign  aid  to 
Liberia  because  of  Liberian  president  Charles 
Taylor's  support  of  the  R.U.F. 

Nonetheless,  selling  illicit  diamonds  in 
Antwerp  is  still  just  a  matter  of  a  few 
phone  calls.  And  so  for  the  past  10  years, 
Sierra  Leonean  diamonds  have  flowed  un- 
checked across  the  porous  border  of  Tay- 
lor's corrupt  little  country.  Not  surprisingly, 
Taylor  was  one  of  the  original  supporters  of 
Sankoh  back  in  1991,  when  the  first  hun- 
dred R.U.F.  fighters  crossed  over  the  Mano 
River.  Equally  unsurprising,  Sankoh's  post- 
ing as  head  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Management  of  Strategic  Resources— dia- 
monds, essentially— did  absolutely  nothing 
to  stem  the  flow. 

The  diamond  fields  start  right  outside  of 
Bo— you  can  see  them  alongside  the 
road  east  to  Kenema.  They're  just  gravel 
pits  carved  out  of  the  jungle,  dotted  with 
teenage  boys  in  their  underwear  shoveling 
mud.  We  drove  out  there  the  following  day 
with  James  Kokero,  racing  along  one  of  the 
only  good  highways  in  the  country,  past 
mud-walled  villages  and  upland  farms 
hacked  out  of  the  bush.  Some  clearings 
were  still  smoking  from  the  burn-overs  that 
precede  planting  season.  "I  used  to  farm," 
said  Kokero  sourly,  "farm  and  mine.  You 
mine  for  the  money;  you  farm  to  eat." 
The  young  miners  were  friendly,  stopping 
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their  worl  io  ask  for  cigarettes  when  we 

pulled  o  .  I  lies  worked  in  shifts  m  the  ham- 
merii  in.  digging  down  into  the  diamond- 
be  gravel  and  piling  u  up  on  the  side  to 
!  sorted,  Alluvial  mining  is  not  dramatic  01 
dangerous  or  even  costly;  it  just  requires  a 
lot  o\'  people  digging.  Larger  operations  use 
draglines  and  bulldo/ers  to  get  through  what 
is  known  as  the  overburden,  but  people  in- 
terested in  those  kinds  of  investments  have 
mostly  disappeared  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Almost  anyone,  however,  can  set  up  a 
small-scale  alluvial-mining  operation.  The 
diggers  are  fed  rice  twice  a  day,  paid  a 
nominal  amount  of  money,  and  given  a 
share  of  whatever  diamonds  are  found.  The 
gravel  gets  shoveled  out  of  steep-sided  pits 
and  then  pumped  into  small  steel  washing 
plants  that  are  run  off  a  generator.  There 
it  is  mechanically  sorted  for  size,  sluiced 
for  gold,  and  then  carted  off  to  a  secluded 
area— usually  behind  a  rattan  fence— to  be 
picked  through  for  diamonds.  Typically,  a 
third  of  the  stones  are  turned  over  to  the 
workers,  a  third  are  kept  by  the  financial 
backers,  and  a  third  are  given  to  the  land- 
owner. Obviously,  it's  a  system  full  of  op- 
portunities to  steal  someone  blind. 

Sierra  Leone  was  founded  in  1787  as  a 
colony  for  slaves  freed  by  the  British 
during  the  American  Revolution.  Diamonds 
were  discovered  there  in  1930.  Legend  has 
it  that,  when  word  got  around,  the  British 
started  telling  locals  that  the  stones  were 
electric  and  dangerous  to  touch.  Their  ad- 
vice was  to  leave  them  alone  until  a  white 
man  could  get  there.  On  a  larger  scale,  that 
was  essentially  how  the  colonial  govern- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone  handled  its  newfound 
wealth:  in  1937  it  sold  a  De  Beers-owned 
company  exclusive  mining  rights  to  the  en- 
tire country  for  the  next  99  years.  De  Beers 
quickly  got  production  levels  up  to  a  mil- 
lion carats  a  year,  but  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  locals  realized  that  in- 
stead of  working  for  De  Beers  they  could 
just  find  diamonds  on  their  own.  Soon  there 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  illicit  miners  in 
Kono  washing  river  gravel  in  homemade 
sieves  and  selling  whatever  they  found  to 
Lebanese  and  Mandingo  traders.  At  first, 
the  traders  sold  their  stones  in  Freetown, 
but  then,  when  that  got  too  difficult,  they 
smuggled  them  across  the  Mano  River  into 
Liberia. 

By  the  1950s,  20  percent  of  the  stones  on 
the  world  market  were  thought  to  have  been 
smuggled  out  of  Sierra  Leone,  mostly 
through  Liberia.  De  Beers  found  itself  facing 
a  choice:  lose  control  altogether  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  diamond  trade  or  open  an  office  in 
Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  to  buy 
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back  .ill  the  Stones  thai  were  being  mined  il- 
legally. Of  course,  they  sel  up  the  bu 
lice.  In  the  end  the  licensing  system  proved 
untenable,  and  in  1963  the  newly  indepen- 
dent government  of  Sierra  Leone  bought 
back  most  of  the  mining  rights  to  the  coun- 
try. For  the  first  time,  diamond  licenses  were 
made  available  to  the  locals,  and  a  patron- 
age system  developed  whereby  diamond 
buyers  Lebanese,  lor  the  most  part  fronted 
people  money  to  start  mining  operations 
and  then  bought  the  stones  that  were  found. 

In  the  1980s,  De  Beers  closed  its  buying 
office  in  Liberia,  but  that  has  done  lit- 
tle to  impede  the  flow  of  Sierra  Leonean 
diamonds  to  Antwerp.  Now  the  majority 
of  people  running  mining  operations  up- 
country  are  local  Lebanese  and  a  handful 
of  foreigners.  We  found  Greg  Lyell  drink- 
ing a  Coke  at  the  Capitol  Bar  in  Kenema. 
Kokero— who  seemed  to  know  everybody— 
spotted  him  and  brought  him  over.  Lyell, 
now  in  his  50s,  is  an  American  who  came 
to  Sierra  Leone  several  years  ago  to  buy  di- 
amonds and  wound  up  staying.  He  married 
a  local  woman  and  sat  out  the  1997  coup 
in  Freetown  with  a  gun  on  his  lap.  Now 
he  was  running  a  dredge  mine  that  sucked 
gravel  off  the  bottom  of  the  Sewa  River  be- 
tween Kenema  and  Bo. 

"Dredge  mining  is  all  hit-or-miss,"  Lyell 
explained.  "The  divers  take  a  propane  bot- 
tle and  an  air  compressor,  stick  a  hose  in  it, 
tie  a  rag  around  their  eyes  to  keep  the  dirt 
out,  and  go  down  and  dredge.  You  pump 
everything  into  a  canoe,  drag  it  to  shore, 
and  go  through  it  with  a  kicker"— a  sieve— 
"and  then  flip  that  over  on  the  bank.  Dia- 
monds are  heavier  than  most  other  stones, 
so  the  ones  that  worked  their  way  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  kicker  will  now  be  on  top." 

Dredging  can  be  dangerous,  but  that's 
where  the  diamonds  collect— in  the  gravel 
along  the  river  bottom.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  enormous  diamond  deposits  off  the 
coast,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Sewa  and  Mano 
Rivers,  but  seabed  dredging  is  extremely  ex- 
pensive. Lyell  said  his  divers  worked  30  to 
50  feet  down  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  and 
wore  sandbag  weight  belts  to  keep  them- 
selves on  the  river  bottom.  Some  divers  are 
known  to  sacrifice  sheep  before  starting  to 
work.  They  make  sure  the  blood  mixes  with 
the  river  water  to  safeguard  their  lives. 

"I  started  studying  diamonds  back  in  the 
States,"  Lyell  said.  "Let's  just  say  that  once 
upon  a  time  I  was  a  bad  boy  and  found 
myself  with  a  lot  of  time  on  my  hands. . . . 
I'll  probably  stay  here  for  a  while— I  was 
supposed  to  go  to  Mali  to  buy  some  gold, 
but  that  didn't  happen." 

Lyell  wore  his  hair  cropped  short  in  front 
with  a  ponytail  and  had  the  beginnings  of 
a  thin  goatee.  Like  everyone  else,  he  was 
sweating  heavily  in  the  afternoon  heat.  A 


truck  filled  with  miners  rattled  by  at 

point,  and  Lyell  pointed  at  it.  "Tongo  Fie. 
he  said.  "Trucks  go  up  there  every  day." 

"Tongo  Field?"  I  asked.  "Isn't  that  R.I 
territory?" 

Lyell  didn't  say  anything.  He  just  loo 
at  me  with  an  expression  that  I'd  already 
gun  to  recognize:  the  expression  of  some  -> 
who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  diamo 
and  finds  himself  dealing  with  someone  v 
hasn't. 
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By  the  time  we  left  Kenema,  three  d 
later,  the  situation  had  deteriorated 
the  point  where  we'd  begun  to  wonde 
we'd  even  have  trouble  getting  back  i 
Freetown.  As  many  as  500  peacekeeplii 
were  now  being  held  hostage  around 
country,  a  Guinean  Army  contingent  I    u 
been  forced  to  flee  an  important  b 
called  Rogberi  Junction,  and  the  rebels  w 
rumored  to  have  reached  Hastings  Airpi 
on  the  outskirts  of  Freetown.  This 
proved  to  be  untrue,  but  just  the  rum 
were  enough  to  trigger  widespread  panic 
was  starting  to  look  like  January  6  all  o 
again. 

There  were  checkpoints  on  the  B 
Kenema  road  every  few  miles  now,  a 
they  were  manned  by  Kamajors  with  gu 
These  were  the  first  guns  we'd  seen  in 
country,  apart  from  U.N.  peacekeeper- 
weapons,  and  it  was  a  bad  sign;  it  me; 
that  the  government  had  given  up  on 
U.N.  and  had  decided  to  take  matters  i 
its  own  hands.  As  soon  as  we  drove  ir 
Bo  it  was  clear  something  was  up;  th< 
were  too  many  groups  of  men  on  the  stre 
too  many  trucks  rumbling  in  and  'out 
town.  We  dropped  our  bags  off  at  the  ho 
and  walked  back  to  the  Civil  Defe 
Headquarters,  where  we'd  seen  a  crowd 
several  hundred  Kamajors. 

The  commotion  started  as  soon  as  we 
rived:  "we  de  go  kill  dem!  we  de  go  ki 
dem!"  one  Kamajor  started  shouting 
Krio,  jamming  a  round  into  his  grena 
launcher.  He  climbed  into  a  car  with  five 
six  others  and  sped  off  down  the  street.  T 
weapons  had  materialized  out  of  nowhe 
and  every  man  had  one:  rocket-propelle  | 
grenade  launchers  and  Kalashnikovs  at 
sleek  black  FN  assault  rifles  and  even  o 
shotguns  and  sabers  left  over  from  colon 
days.  They  had  come  from  the  bush,  the 
men,  and  they'd  brought  with  them  th( 
protective  magic  and  their  claims  of  speci 
powers.  They  wore  sackcloth  tunics  and  fis 
net  shirts  studded  with  crocheted  pouch 
that  were  supposed  to  stop  bullets.  Th 
sewed  cowrie  shells  onto  their  clothit  - 
and  wore  bone  necklaces  that  hung  dow 
over  their  ammo  belts  and  clacked  again  [ 
their  guns.  One  guy  had  nothing  on  b 
shorts  and  a  pink  ski-parka  hood.  Anoth  .. 
had  a  headband  made  of  live  machine-gi 
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■  ds.  They  stood  in  angry  little  clusters 
I  nd  shortwave  radios  listening  to  the 
Tnoon  BBC  report  and  slapping  ammo 
I"  into  their  guns. 

lat  morning,  apparently,  several  thou- 
protesters  had  gathered  at  Sankoh's 

round  to  protest  the  war,  and  Sankoh's 

guards  had  opened  fire.  Television  foot- 

howed  teenage  boys  in  civilian  clothes 

ying  banana  clips  into  the  crowd.  One 

guard  even  fired  off"  a  rocket-propelled 

ide.  Some  accounts  had  Sankoh  plead- 

^ith  his  bodyguards  not  to  shoot,  and 

•  accounts  had  him  standing  on  the 

my  with  a  machine  pistol,  directing  the 

k.  Nineteen  civilians  were  killed,  and 

es  were  wounded.  Later  that  day  a 

p  of  irregulars  stormed  the 

e  and  killed  some  of  the 

'guards,  but  Sankoh  him- 

had  fled.  There  were  ru- 

;  that  he  had  escaped  in  a 

.  vehicle,  or  that  he  was 

ig  in  Freetown,  or  that  he'd 

into  the  bush  and  was 

ing  his  way  back  to  rebel 

.  Government  forces  round- 

ip  two  dozen  R.U.F.  offi- 

in  Freetown  and  detained 

l,  and  Kamajors  had  done 

same  thing  in  Bo.  In  the 

ntime  the  rebels  were  ad- 

ing  down  the  road  to  Free- 

i  and  had  hit  a  town  called 
:rloo,  only  20  miles  away. 
You  didn't  hear  it  from 
'  a  UN.  military  observer 

Bo  told  me  that  afternoon, 

it's  going  to  be  like  the  fall 
aigon  when  we  pull  out." 

1  he  next  morning,  British 
■S.A.S.  in  two  big  Chinook  helicopters 
e  pounding  in  low  from  the  south  and 
ed  at  the  dirt  airfield  outside  Bo.  They 

on  20  or  30  foreign-passport  holders— 
ading  Teun  and  me— and  then  roared 
c  to  Freetown.  They  flew  20  feet  above 
forest  canopy,  and  when  we  passed  over 

villages  we  could  see  people  run  out 
leir  huts  to  watch. 

he  first  place  Teun  and  I  went  when  we 
back  to  Freetown  was  Sankoh's  house.  It 

early  morning  and  there  was  no  one 
e;  the  gate  had  been  torn  off  its  hinges, 
twisted  clothes  and  spent  bullets  littered 
yard.  We  stepped  inside  and  sloshed 
ugh  water  that  was  three  inches  deep 
•  the  marble  floors.  Somewhere  it  was 
running,  gurgling  out  of  a  pipe  where 
esters  had  torn  the  plumbing  out  of  the 
s.  There  were  women's  panties  and  bras 
:he  towel  rack  in  the  bathroom,  as  well 
n  empty  bottle  of  1998  Laurent  Grand 
le  Ferme.  In  the  upstairs  bedroom  there 
an  empty  box  of  70-mm.  ammo.  Papers 


were  scattered  everywhere,  and  syringes- 
thousands  of  them,  used  and  unused— lay 
piled  in  the  corners  like  drifted  snow. 

Long  before  we'd  gotten  there,  other  jour- 
nalists and  Sierra  Leonean  detectives  had 
scoured  the  premises  for  incriminating  docu- 
ments. According  to  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion Julius  Spencer,  they  found  evidence  that 
Sankoh  had  organized  a  coup  for  Tuesday, 
May  9,  but  the  protest  at  his  compound  the 
day  before  had  derailed  it.  A  number  of 
rebel  commanders,  including  Denis  "Super- 
man" Mingo,  Colonel  Akim,  and  Brigadier 
Issa  Sesay,  and  at  least  one  Ukrainian  mer- 
cenary, had  infiltrated  the  city  to  coordinate 
the  uprising.  Some  of  these  men  were  killed 
or  arrested  in  the  days  following  the  mas- 
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school  he'd  written,  "R.U.F  Minning  Unite." 
And  for  class  he'd  written,  "Black  guard." 
The  Blackguards  were  Sankoh's  elite  body- 
guard unit.  Bakundu  apparently  was  respon- 
sible for  collecting  diamonds  from  about  15 
rebel  dealers  up  in  Kono  and  Tongo  Field, 
and  they  in  turn  had  presumably  collected 
them  from  diggers  in  the  bush.  Some  of  the 
names  on  the  list— Sam  Bockarie  (known 
as  "Mosquito"),  Colonel  Akim— were  those 
of  well-known  rebel  commanders.  The  book 
lists  a  nine-month  haul  of  about  786  carats 
of  white  diamonds  and  887  carats  of  industri- 
als. The  stones  included  a  17-carat  orange,  a 
9-carat  white,  and  numerous  others  between 
1  and  6  carats.  The  R.U.F.  is  thought  to  be 
exporting  about  half  a  million  carats  a  year, 
which  would  suggest  there  were 
about  300  guys  like  Bakundu 
gathering  diamonds  for  Sankoh. 


TVJot  only  was  the  R.U.F.  min- 
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THE  ROAD  TO  HELL 

A  map  of  Sierra  Leone 

showing  the  road  to  Bo,  where  much  of 

the  alluvial  diamond  mining  occurs. 

The  front  line  of  fighting  was  just  outside 

the  city  of  Freetown. 


sacre.  The  bodyguards  I'd  seen  driving  up 
the  hill  to  Sankoh's  house,  pumping  their 
fists  and  singing  . . .  they  had  all  been  think- 
ing that  within  days  their  leader  would  be  in 
control  of  the  capital.  In  that  light,  their 
bravado  made  perfect  sense. 

More  important  than  evidence  of  a 
planned  coup,  however,  were  secret  R.U.F. 
reports  on  mining  operations  in  Kono.  A 
blue  composition  book  appears  to  list  every 
diamond  collected  by  just  one  R.U.F.  offi- 
cer between  October  30,  1998,  and  July  31, 
1999.  The  book  had  been  meant  for  use  by 
schoolchildren  and  had  "God  Bless  the 
Teacher"  and  "peace"  printed  on  the  cover. 
For  name  the  owner  had  written  in  careful 
script,  "Capt  Joseph  'K'  Bakundu."  For 


ing  diamonds,  they  were 
also  in  contact  with  Western 
businessmen.  In  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Strate- 
gic Resources  commission,  San- 
koh had  drawn  up  an  agreement 
to  buy  and  sell  precious  stones 
with  Samuel  Isidoor  Weinberger 
of  London.  Sankoh  had  also 
negotiated  with  Raymond  Clive 
Kramer  of  the  Kramer  Group 
of  Companies  in  South  Africa 
about  expert  consulting  on  min- 
ing operations.  There  was  a  let- 
ter from  Patrick  Everarts  de 
Velp,  the  Walloon  trade  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  (Wallo- 
nia  is  part  of  Belgium),  who 
was  trying  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  some  mining  equipment 
to  Sankoh.  "It  is  always  a  great  honour  and 
a  privilege  to  help  you,"  de  Velp  wrote. 

And  there  were  many,  many  letters  from 
an  American  named  John  Caldwell.  Caldwell, 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Trading  &  Invest- 
ment Company,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  had 
tried  to  arrange  agricultural  deals  through 
Sankoh.  including  a  $32  million  food  ship- 
ment. (Sankoh  had  opposed  that  particular 
deal  because  he  didn't  want  the  food  to  be 
handled  by  international  relief  organizations- 
presumably  because  they  would  not  favor 
the  R.U.F.  in  their  distribution.)  Caldwell  is 
a  French-born  naturalized  American  who 
served  in  NATO  intelligence  in  the  mid-1960s 
and  then  became  vice  president  of  interna- 
tional affairs  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Last  October,  he  and  his  business 
partner,  a  Belgian  named  Michel  Desaede- 
leer,  went  to  Freetown  to  negotiate  what  they 
say  was  a  comprehensive  development  pro- 
gram for  Sierra  Leone.  They  claim  that  their 
idea  was  to  bring  in  an  international  mining 
firm,  such  as  De  Beers,  and  use  the  revenue 
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to  fund  b      ultural  projects  in  rural  areas. 
In  c     '  to  broker  a  deal  of  thai  magni- 
tude    owever,  they  needed  to  have  some* 

th  to  oiler,  and  last  October  23,  they  got 
Sankoh  signed  a  contract  thai  gave  them 
a  monopoly  on  all  gold  and  diamond  min- 
ing in  the  rebel-controlled  territory  of  Sierra 
I. cone.  The  contract  was  between  the  R.U.F. 
and  the  BECA  Group,  an  offshore  company 
registered  in  Tortola,  British  Virgin  Islands, 
which  listed  Desaedeleer  and  Caldwell  as  di- 
rectors. BECA  was  to  run  all  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  R. UK-controlled  areas  and  han- 
dle all  export  and  sale  of  diamonds  on  the 
international  market.  The  R.U.F.  was  to  pro- 
vide security  and  labor  for  the  mining  oper- 
ations and  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
diamonds  out  of  the  coun- 
try, bkca  and  the  R.U.F. 
would  split  all  profits. 

The  contract  specified 
that  the  agreement  would 
become  null  and  void  as 
soon  as  the  government  of 
Sierra  Leone  activated  the 
Commission  for  the  Man- 
agement of  Strategic  Re- 
sources, National  Recon- 
struction and  Develop- 
ment—of which  Sankoh 
was  chairman.  At  that 
point,  a  new  contract 
would  be  negotiated  be- 
tween beca  and  the  com- 
mission. Until  then,  howev- 
er, mining  in  Sierra  Leone 
was  wide  open  to  anyone 
who  wanted  to  do  business  with  the  R.U.F. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States,  De- 
saedeleer went  to  the  embassy  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  met  with  John  Leigh,  the  Sierra 
Leonean  ambassador  to  the  U.S.  He  showed 
Leigh  the  contract  and  offered  to  sell  it  to 
him  for  $10  million,  which  he  claimed  was 
its  value  on  the  open  market.  In  effect,  he 
was  trying  to  sell  something  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone  that  Sankoh  had  no  le- 
gal basis  for  giving  away  in  the  first  place. 
Not  only  did  the  R.U.F.  have  no  legal  claim 
to  mining  rights  in  Sierra  Leone,  but,  even  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Strategic  Re- 
sources commission,  Sankoh  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  negotiate  a  contract  by  him- 
self. At  the  very  least,  he  needed  the  sig- 
natures of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission, which  he  obviously  did  not  have. 
Shocked  at  the  proposal— and  its  price- 
Ambassador  Leigh  says  he  asked  to  make  a 
photocopy  of  the  document  so  that  he  could 
send  it  to  his  government,  but  Desaedeleer 
refused,  and  Leigh  asked  him  to  leave. 
After  that,  Caldwell  and  Desaedeleer  tried 
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tO  sell  the  license  to  various  mining  com 

panics  De  Been,  DiamondWorio,  Rex,  Rio 
Tinto  but  were  turned  down  by  all  of  them. 
Finally,  Desaedeleer  says,  he  got  the  eai  ol 
Charles  Finkelstein,  a  member  of  a  promi- 
nent Antwerp  diamond  liunily.  Finkelstein  lat- 
er denied  any  professional  involvement  with 
I  )esaedeleer,  but  at  the  time,  Desaedeleer 
seemed  to  think  he  had  found  a  partner.  At 
the  very  least,  he  may  have  thought  that 
Finkelstcin's  name  would  impress  Sankoh. 

"With  Charles,  we  can  buy,"  Desaedeleer 
wrote  to  Sankoh  on  April  6.  "Charles  has 
the  financial  ability  to  do  anything,  a  private 
jet  from  Belgium  to  Kono  or  to  Monrovia  or 
to  Freetown  or  any  other  solution. . . .  What 
we  have  to  solve:  How  will  you  convince  the 
people  in  charge  in  Kono  to  bring  everything 
to  you  instead  of  10%  and  [if]  it  is  not  possi- 
ble how  are  you  going  to  convince  them  to 


ARMED  AND  DANGEROUS 

Kamajors,  in  full  battle  dress,  manned  the 
checkpoints  on  the  Bo-Kenema  road. 


sell  those  90%  to  us  instead  of  keeping  it  or 
selling  it  to  the  Lebanese  or  whoever?  . . . 
Foday  what  I'm  saying  is  this,  the  money  is 
finally  on  the  table,  you  make  sure  that  the 
merchandise  is  available  one  way  or  another 
and  all  of  us  will  be  ok." 

Desaedeleer  may  have  been  vying  with 
half  a  dozen  other  Western  businessmen- 
all  pursuing  mining  contracts— for  Sankoh's 
attention.  In  a  sense  these  men  were  not 
the  problem;  they  were  just  trying  to  exploit 
one.  The  real  problem  was  that  Sankoh  was 
presiding  over  a  system  in  which  all  the  di- 
amonds of  Kono  were  being  diverted  from 
Freetown  and  smuggled  out  of  the  coun- 
try. According  to  Ambassador  Leigh,  other 
documents  found  at  Sankoh's  house  cor- 
roborate this;  one  even  specified  that  10 
percent  of  the  Kono  diamonds  went  to 
Sankoh,  10  percent  to  the  rebel  comman- 
der Sam  Bockarie,  and  30  percent  was 
used  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition.  The  rest 


went  to  l.ibenan  president  Charles  Ta; 
Weapons  were  the  key:  without  them 
rebels  could  not  control  the  diamond-pro 
ing  regions,  and  without  diamonds  the  a 
could  not  buy  weapons.  And  there  was  pi 
of  evidence  that  weapons  were  making  it 
Sierra  Leone.  The  British  press  reported 
shortly  before  the  January  6  invasion,  a 
ton  shipment  of  weapons  from  Bratislava, 
vakia,  had  been  flown  into  rebel-held  eas 
Sierra  Leone  by  two  British  transport  c 
panies.  And,  according  to  the  New  Yc 
based  organization  Human  Rights  Wa 
in  April  1999,  the  ecomog  commande 
Sierra  Leone  reported  that  68  tons  of 
pons— including  Strela-3  surface-to-air 
siles  and  Metis  guided  antitank  missile 
terns— had  been  flown  into  Burkina  Fasc 
a  Ukrainian-registered  transport  plane 
there,  ecomog  claimed,  they  were  hi 
onto  smaller  planes 
flown  into  R.U.F.  territ 
The  end-user  certific 
stipulated  that  the  weap 
could  not  be  exporte< 
another  country,  but  in 
fast-and-loose  world  of 
ternational  arms  trad 
that  hardly  mattered 

"The  arms  trade  in  / 
ca  works  through  broke 
a  Belgian  arms-traffick 
authority  named  Jol 
Peleman  told  me  befoi 
arrived  in  Freetown.  "T 
usually  have  a  former 
telligence  or  military  b< 
ground,  but  at  the  sa 
time  they  are  businessn 
—commodity  traders 
instance. ...  A  typical  broker  would  be  a 
gian  based  in  a  French  hotel  room  sup] 
ing  guns  from,  I  don't  know,  Lithuania,  I 
country  neighboring  the  conflict  zone.  Do 
ments  would  all  look  perfectly  legitimate, ' 
the  arms  end  up  with  a  rebel  movement.' 


A  couple  of  days  before  leaving  Sie 
Leone,  we  drove  out  to  the  front.  1 
taxi  driver  wouldn't  go  beyond  the  town 
Waterloo,  so  we  got  out  and  waited  a 
Nigerian  Army  checkpoint  until  a  truckle 
of  Kamajors  drove  up.  They  were  headed 
miles  up  the  road  to  Masiaka,  where  a 
battle  had  just  taken  place.  They  pulled 
on  board  and  veered  back  onto  the  ro; 
There  were  about  20  of  them,  leaning  agai 
the  sides  of  the  truck  and  passing  a  jo 
around  while  the  jungle  blurred  by  on  eitl 
side.  At  the  deserted  towns,  soldiers  who  h 
been  stranded  would  run  out  to  try  to  w? 
us  down,  and  going  up  through  Occra  H 
we  slowed  to  a  crawl  on  the  inclines  wh 
groups  of  Westside  Boys  watched  us  pa 
pumping  their  guns  in  the  air  and  screa 
ing.  From  time  to  time  we  saw  ambush 
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I  .s  with  their  engine  parts  sprayed  out 
is  the  road,  and  around  Songo  Junction 
■  was  the  body  of  a  rebel  who'd  been 
l  two  days  earlier.  His  corpse  had  turned 
so  quickly  on  the  hot  asphalt  that  no 
lad  bothered  to  drag  him  off. 
asiaka  was  at  a  crossroads  that  con- 
d  access  to  the  entire  rest  of  the  coun- 
vithout  it  Freetown  was  basically  under 
.  and  the  rebels  had  held  it  for  the  past 
al  days.  But  the  Westside  Boys  had  driv- 
em  out  just  hours  earlier,  and  when  we 
;d  they  were  cranked  out  of  their  minds, 
r  on  coke  or  on  the  battle  itself,  and 
milling  around  the  town  square  shoot- 
leir  guns  off.  The  Kamajors  clambered 
1  and  joined  in  the  shooting.  Some  gov- 
ern soldiers  walked  up,  and  within  min- 
m  argument  had  broken  out— something 
t  who  was  doing  the  real  fighting  around 
An  officer  in  the  government  forces  be- 
iressing  down  a  Kamajor  commander, 
.he  Kamajor  suddenly  backed  up  a  few 
and  cocked  his  machine  gun.  The  offi- 
ocked  his  gun,  and  the  Kamajors  start- 
)cking  theirs,  and  suddenly  everyone  in 
)wn  square  was  screaming. 
glanced  around  for  some  cover,  but  all  I 
1  find  was  a  concrete  culvert  along  the 
We  edged  away  and  climbed  into  a  pick- 
uck  with  some  government  soldiers.  The 
s  were  in  the  bush  a  few  miles  away  and 
i  battle  between  Kamajors  and  govern- 
soldiers  wasn't  even  close  to  being  out  of 
luestion;  it  was  time  to  get  out  of  there. 
Irove  back  through  the  destroyed  towns 
agbuntoso  and  Jama  and  then  past  the 
rian  forward  positions  and  the  Jordanian 
lses  around  the  airfield.  Freetown  was 
ded  and  loud,  the  markets  thronged  with 
•le  and  the  streets  completely  choked  by 
:.  A  British  warship  was  visible  out  in  the 
3r.  British  paratroopers  had  dug  bunkers 
he  hillside  next  to  Aberdeen  Bridge. 

frica  stopped  at  Aberdeen.  Europe  be- 
gan. We  sat  down  at  the  terrace  of  the 
imy  Yoko  hotel  and  ordered  cold  beers 
:  the  sun  set  and  off-duty  soldiers  swam 
1  the  pool.  Within  a  day  we  were  clearing 
)ms  in  Conakry  and  boarding  an  over- 
:  flight  to  Belgium.  Sankoh  was  caught, 
e  end— spotted  by  an  alert  neighbor  as  he 
to  sneak  back  into  his  house.  Although 
sMJ.F  released  all  the  original  U.N.  hos- 
;.  they  took  more  in  June.  Two  foreign 
lalists,  Kurt  Schork  of  Reuters  and  Miguel 
vlorena  de  Mora  of  the  Associated  Press, 
killed  by  rebels  in  a  roadside  ambush 
Rogberi  Junction.  The  rebels  attacked 
:  nd  Kenema  and  then  withdrew  to  where 
d  been  three  weeks  earlier.  The  war  con- 
xl  up-country,  although  accounts  of  it 
y  made  it  into  the  international  press. 
Bry  little  had  changed,  really.  Except  that 
>v  more  people  are  dead.  □ 


FASHION 

Cover:  Heath  Ledger's  Calvin  Klein  Underwear 

tank  top  ffom  Macy's  stores  nationwide;  for  Helmut 

Lang  jeans,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com;  2(x)ist 

underwear  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide. 

Page  24:  For  T-shirt  and  |eans  by  Helmut  Lang, 

go  to  www.helmutlang.com. 

Page  32:  Bo  Derek's  bikini  from  Palace  Costume, 

L.A.;  blouse  by  Fendi,  from  Barneys  New  York,  L.A. 

Page  40:  Gabriel  Mann's  Marc  Jacobs  coat  and 

pants  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Lacoste 

shirt  available  at  Lacoste  boutiques  nationwide. 

Page  50:  See  credit  for  page  24. 

Page  58:  Pat  Singer  styled  by  Tina  Skouras; 

cardigan  by  TSE,  from  selected  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

stores;  skirt  by  TSE,  from  TSE  stores  nationwide. 

Page  93:  Gabriel  Mann's  Malo  sweater  from  Malo 

stores  nationwide;  Ralph  Lauren  Purple  Label  shirt 

from  all  Polo  Ralph  Lauren  stores;  for  Dockers  K-l 

khakis,  call  800-DOCKERS;  vintage  bandanna 

from  Paula  Rubenstein  Ltd.,  NYC;  gold  estate  ring 

available  at  Kentshire  Galleries,  NYC,  212-673-6644. 

George  Cortina  for  Lighthouse  Management. 

Pages  103-104:  For  Heath  Ledger's  Helmut 

Lang  clothing,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com. 

Page  107:  See  credits  for  cover. 

Pages  108—9:  Jil  Sander  shirt  from  Barneys  New 

York,  NYC 

Pages  118-21:  L'Wren  Scott  for  the  United  Talent 

Agency. 

Page  121:  See  credit  for  page  32. 

Page  129:  Anna  Paquin's  Tommy  Hilfiger  T-shirt 

from  Bloomingdale's,  NYC 

Page  181:  Jonathan  Morr  and  India  Mahdavi 

styled  by  Jacqui  Lefton  for  Susan  Price,  Inc. 

Page  186:  Phyllis  Diller  styled  by  Christina  Patch. 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover  and  page  24:  James  Edwards  for  Debbie 

Walters;  Gucci  Westman  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priano. 

Page  32:  Hair  by  Peter  Savic  for  Cloutier/Redken; 

makeup  by  Joanne  Gair  for  Cloutier/Bobbi  Brown 

Cosmetics;  manicure  by  Cecily  Carrington. 

Page  40:  Gabriel  Mann's  grooming  by  Colleen 

Creighton  for  the  Stephen  Knoll  Salon. 

Page  50:  See  credits  for  cover. 

Page  58:  Pat  Singer's  hair  and  makeup  by  Tern 

Grauel  for  Garren  New  York. 

Page  93:  See  credits  for  page  40. 

Page  94:  Luke  Johnson's  grooming  by  Malm 

Coleman  for  Time. 

Page  96:  Lil'  Kim's  makeup  from  MAC.  On  her 

eyes,  Eyeshadow  in  Gold;  on  her  lips,  Lipglass  in 

Succulent,  and  lip  pencil  in  Vino. 

Pages  118-21:  See  credits  for  page  32. 

Page  129:  Gavin  and  Dick  Page  both  for  Jed  Root, 

Inc. 

Page  181:  Jonathan  Morr's  and  India 

Mahdavi's  hair,  makeup,  and  grooming  by  Gyle 

Beausoleil  for  Peggy  Bremner,  Inc. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Page  60:  From  Magnum  Photos. 
Page  64:  From  Globe  Photos/Alpha. 
Page  68:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from  the  Image 
Works,  by  Richard  Young/Rex  Features,  Srdja 
Djukanovic/Camera  Press,  Nils  Jorgensen/Rex 
Features,  Martin  Keene/Topham-PA  Photos/The 
Image  Works,  Nils  Jorgensen/Rex  Features,  Hollis 
Philip/FSP/Liaison  Agency,  Tim  Rooke/Rex  Features. 
Page  70:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Tim 
Rooke/Rex  Features,  Tim  Ockenden/Topham-PA 
Photos/The  Image  Works,  Martin  Keene/MJB/PA 
Photos,  from  Big  Pictures,  by  Tim  Rooke/Rex 
Features,  Andre  Camara/Rex  Features,  Dave 
Chancellor/Globe  Photos/Alpha,  from  Big  Pictures. 
Page  72:  From  Rex  Features. 
Page  76:  Clockwise  from  left,  from  Film  Magic, 
from  Ron  Galella  Ltd.,  from  the  collection  of  Josh 
Richman,  from  Photofest,  from  Corbis  Outline. 


Page  78:  From  Globe  Photos. 

Page  82:  Left,  from  Corbis  Outline;  top  center, 
from  Globe  Photos/Rangefinder;  others  from  DMI. 
Page  93:  Production  by  Louis  DiFelice. 
Page  98:  Left,  top,  by  Marc  Royce;  second  from  top, 
by  J.  Searle;  bottom,  by  Elena  Seibert/Corbis  Outline. 
Page  100:  Left,  second  from  top,  by  Sinead 
Lynch/AFP;  second  from  bottom,  by  Corina  and 
Dan  Lecca;  bottom,  by  Ethan  Hill.  Right,  top,  by  Ian 
Patrick;  bottom,  by  Bert  Houbrechts. 
Pages  118—21:  Production  by  David  Radin  for 
Socal  Productions. 

Page  122:  ©  by  the  Estate  of  Francis  Bacon,  courtesy 
of  the  Tony  Shafrazi  Gallery,  New  York,  and 
Faggionato  Fine  Arts,  London/Scala/Art  Resource,  NY. 
Page  123:  Courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©  1963  by  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc. 
Pages  124-25:  From  the  Hugh  Lane  Municipal 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  Dublin;  ©  by  the  Estate  of 
Francis  Bacon. 

Page  127:  Courtesy  of  the  Marlborough  Gallery. 
Pages  130-31:  From  Limelight/Refna. 
Pages  133—35:  From  the  Liaison  Agency. 
Page  155:  ©  by  the  Edward  Ouinn  Archive/Scalo 
Publishers. 

Page  157:  From  Alpha/Globe  Photos. 
Page  167:  From  Celebrity  Photo. 
Pages  176-77:  From  AFP/Corbis  (Pope);  from 
Asian  Art  &  Archaeology,  Inc./Corbis  (O-Bon);  by 
Fitzroy  Barrett/Globe  Photos  (Duchovny,  Fraser); 
Dennis  Brack/Black  Star  (Congress);  from  Corbis 
Bettmann  (woman  in  space  helmet,  woman  holding 
beach  ball);  from  Culver  Pictures  (Caesar);  by 
David  Cumming,  Eye  Ubiquitous/Corbis  (graffiti); 
Bill  Davila/Retna  (Hurley);  from  Fourlegs  Photography 
(Scrabble  hat);  from  FPG  International  (golf  ball, 
people  with  beach  balls);  by  Steve  Granitz/Retna 
( Jolie  and  Thornton);  from  the  Hulton-Deutsch 
Collection/Corbis  (women  with  dumbbells, 
Beatles);  from  the  collection  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum  (Rubens);  from  Kraft  Foods  (Kool-Aid); 
from  the  Lake  County  Museum/Corbis  (Coney 
Island);  by  Sam  Levi/Retna  (Lopez);  Genevieve 
Naylor/Corbis  (two  women  on  beach);  courtesy  of 
the  Pebble  Beach  Concours  d'Elegance  (cars). 
Page  178:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Ten  T. 
Randall/Sony  Pictures,  courtesy  of  Winstar  Cinema, 
courtesy  of  Winstar  Cinema,  by  L.  Sebastian/New 
Line,  Robert  DiScalfani/Photonica. 
Page  181:  From  Bettmann  (balloon),  by  Patrick 
Demarchelier/Celine  (Kors),  Danielo  Fedenci/Corbis 
Outline  (Herrera),  Marco  Severini  (all  models). 
Page  182:  Counterclockwise  from  top  right,  by  John 
Rogers/BBC  Worldwide  (frame  by  Gary  Buss/FPG 
International),  Mark  Harrison/BBC  Worldwide 
(frame  by  Gary  Buss/FPG  International),  John 
Rogers  (frame  by  Spencer  Jones/FPG  International), 
from  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  by  Charlie  Gross/HBO, 
courtesy  of  Telemundo,  courtesy  of  the  Food 
Network.  Wallpaper  courtesy  of  Clarence  House. 
Page  183:  From  Culver  Pictures  (potato  farmer),  by 
Marina  Gamier  (Rennert),  Steve  Granih/Retna 
(Casey),  from  Ron  Kimball  Studios  (Porsche),  by 
Henry  McGee/Globe  (Rowley,  Sale  Ross),  Kaoru 
Mikami/Photonica  (vegetable),  Doug  Peters/All  Action/ 
Retna  (Ben),  from  CSA  Plastock/Photonica  (East 
Hampton,  Gibson  Lane),  by  Adam  Scull/Globe  (Delia 
Femina),  from  the  Telegraph  Colour  Library/FPG 
(gargoyle),  by  Gasper  Tnngale  (Candy  Kitchen,  Jitney, 
Nick  &  Toni's,  Westhampton),  Bill  Vance  (Mercedes). 
Page  184:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from  U.P.I/Corbts 
Bettmann,  by  Peter  Kramer/Ron  Galella  Ltd.,  James 
Smeal/Ron  Galella  Ltd.,  Michael  Ferguson/Globe 
Photos,  from  Star  File  Photo,  by  Fifrroy  Barrett/Globe 
Photos,  Kelly  Jordan/Ron  Galella  Ltd.,  Andrea 
Renault/Globe  Photos,  Sam  Emerson/Sygma,  from 
Globe  Photos,  by  Michael  Spilotro/Star  File  Photo, 
James  Smeal/Ron  Galella  Ltd. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  photograph  on  poges  146 
and  147  of  the  July  issue  was  from  the  Liaison  Agency 
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ed  by  Pierre  Koenig  in  1958  as  Case 
ouse  No.  22  for  Arts  and  Architecture 
magazine.  "Julius  Shulman,"  at  the 
ographers'  Gallery  in  London,  August  9 
through  September  24. 
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Hot  Reels: 

J.  HOBERMAN  on  the 

re-release  of  Akirci 

Kurosawa's  Ran 

KRISTA  SMITH  on 

the  Sundance  hit  The 

Too  of  Steve 

WALTER  KIRN  on  one 

minute  in  The  Cell  with 

Jennifer  Lopez 

LESLIE  BENNETTS  on 

Madison  Avenue's 

boutique  boom 

DAVID  COLMAN  on 

Miami's  new  spot: 

Townhouse 

LAURA  JACOBS  on 
the  BBC's  Wives 
and  Daughters 
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PLUS: 

WOLCOTT 

^e  Web, 

SHELL'S 

Hot  Type,  and  a 

tanned  and  wa»   ' 
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If  you're  in  Recife,  Brazil,  today, 
stop  by  the  International 
Conference  on  Magnetism. 
Topics  will  include  Soft 
and  Hard  Materials, 
\   Spin  Dynamics 

0  and  Relaxation, 

1  and  How  Billy  Bob 
I    Thornton  Got 

Angelina  Jolie. 


\tf     f  % 


TUESDAY 


Tenth  anniversary  of  the 
World  Wide  Web.  It  was  c 
CERN,  the  European 
Organization  for  Nuclear 
Research,  that  Tim  Berners- 
Lee  and  Robert  Cailliau 
invented  the  user  interface 
for  the  Internet.  And  if  s  a 
good  thing  they  did  or 
else  CalGirl  never  would 
have  met  BootyDude. 


* 


;T 


The  X-Files 
star  David 
Duchovny  turns 
40. 1  hope  you  won't 
mind  if  I  use  this  space 
to  send  him  a  secret 
birthday  greeting: 
"Divad— Llac  em. 
T'nod  llet  aeT." 
And  in  case  you're 
wondering, 
it's,  urn,  Gaelic. 


Julius  Caesar,  Shakespear 

oil 


:■'.■ 


the  Park,  Central  Par 

New  York  City. 
A  very  confused 
Police  Commissiot    rw 
Howard  Safir 
bursts  into  Act  I 
arrest  Brutus.       Bra 


O-Bon  Festival  r 

the  Feast  of  Lanterns' 
Japan.  On  this  holy 
day,  Buddhists 
honor  the  dead  who 
revisit  the  earth. 
Ancestors  are  offered 
gifts  such  as  rice, 
fruit,  and  cakes,  but 
what  they  really 
want  is  Hermes. 


I  14 

\     Yukon  Discovery  Day, 
Yukon  Territory,  Canada. 
Calendar  Girl  was 
going  to  attend, 
but  then  she  "discovered" 
she  didn't  care. 


15 

World  Youth  Day 
2000,  Rome. 
The  Pope,  John  Paul  II, 
has  chosen  a  theme  for  the 
occasion.  If  s  the  phrase 
"The  Word  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us." 
He  interprets  this  as  a 
description  of  "the  profound  • 
mystery  of  God  made  man. 
I  interpret  it  as  a  description    ■• 
of  David  E.  Kelley. 


ATTENTION,  ALL  MEN! 
Even  though  the  Pebble  Beach  Concours 
d'Elegance  in  Monterey  Peninsula, 
California,  includes  a  "renowned 
automotive  art  exhibit,"  you  cannot 
claim  you  are  going  to  a  "cultural  event." 
I  repeat,  even  with  a  French  name, 
a  car  show  is  not  a  cultural  event! 


21 

The  International  Future 
Transportation  Technology 
Conference,  Costa  Mesa, 
California.  The  first  two  days 
will  be  spent  griping  about 
S.U.V.'s,  leaving  only  one  day 
to  actually  discuss  the  future. 


22 

If  Courteney  Cox 
Arquette  and  David 
Arquelte  have  not 
announced  their  plans 
to  divorce  by  noon 
today,  Calendar  Girl 
loses  a  sizable  chunk 
of  change. 


"Master  Drawings  from  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,"  Ohio. 
Ooh,  ooh,  there's  something 
for  people  in  the  Midwest  to  do! 
See  August  2. | 


28 

The  U.S.  Open  starts 
attheU.S.T.A. 
National  Tennis  Center 
in  Flushing,  New  York. 
I'm  sure  if  s  not  true, 
but  I  heard  a  rumor 
that  Andre  Agassi  and 
Tiger  Woods  are  a 
couple.  Again,  I'm  sure 
if  s  not  true.  Pass  it  on. 


29 

"Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  ^ 
the  Art  of  Drawing  in 
Flanders,"  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum,  Los  Angeles. 
If  you  want  to  see 
women  with  some  flesh 
on  them  in  L.A.,  this 
exhibition  is  your  best 
shot.  Catch  it  through 
October  22. 
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liDNESDAY 


e  Lobster  Festival, 
and,  Maine. 

lerFest  La  Jolla  2000, 
I  la,  California. 

sa  lot  of  fun  to  be 
in  both  coasts, 
i  live  in  between, 
e  sweaty,  bored, 
crewed. 


irine  Opie's 
es  of  lesbian 
es  in  the  United 
s  go  on  view  at 
lotographers'  Gallery 
idon.  Calendar 
links  they  would  triple 
dance  just  by 
ing  the  word  "hot" 
e  "lesbian." 
how  runs  through 
imber  24. 


Jew  York  International 

e  Festival  begins  in 

laltan  and  runs 

gh  the  27th.  Don't  miss 

lishing  close-up 

cian  Jamy  Ian  Swiss, 

ilendar  Girl's  personal 

•ite,  carny  Todd  Robbins, 

use  a  man  who 

at  a  lightbulb  will  eat 

ing. 


Amsterdam  2000 
i  tomorrow  in  the 
erlands.  Get  high  and 
h  tall  ships. 


FRIDAY 


Twelfth  European  Hot  Air  Balloon 
Championships,  Luxembourg. 
Here's  something  you  wouldn't 
know  unless  you'd  been  to  a 
hot-air-balloon  championship: 
most  balloonist;  don't  wear  pants! 
Trust  me,  the  real  show  is  not 
the  balloons  going  up  and  down, 
but  the  men  getting  in  and  out. 


Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 

the  Queen  Mother,  widow 

of  the  late  King  George  VI,  celebrates 

her  100th  birthday  with  a  family 

lunch  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

At  the  time  of  the  Queen  Mum's  birth, 

the  British  Empire  encompassed 

20  percent  of  the  Earth's  land 

and  23  percent  of  its  population. 

It's  been  a  tough  century. 


Southampton 
Hospital's 
summer  party, 
"The  Beach  Ball."  This  is 
the  big  one.  The  social 
event  of  the  season.  Female 
partygoers  fall  neatly  into 
two  categories:  those  trying 
to  meet  their  first  husband, 
and  those  trying  to  avoid 
their  first  husband. 


National  Scrabble 
Championship  wraps  up 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
with  the  winner  taking  home 
$25,000.  Actually,  cribbage  is 
Calendar  Girl's  game,  but 
thaf  s  the  only  clue 
you'll  get  to  my  true 
identity! 


24 

International  Beatles  Festival  in 
Liverpool,  England.  I  understand  two 
60-year-old  women  are  going  to  step 
into  the  ring  and  determine  once  and  for 
all  who's  cuter— Paul  or  George? 


ember  last  month  when 
were  sick  and  vowed 
"urself  that  the  next 
you  "just  felt  normal" 
d  appreciate  it? 
,  nov/s  the  time. 


Congress 
has  been  '  ~.  /"H1 
out  of  session 
an  entirejrionth.'  / 
Oqp't  you  gef 
the  feeling  if  they 
never  came  back?/ 
it  would  be>^  r 
all  right?  "V      . 


11 

Bedaziled  comes  to  a  theater 
near  you.  Harold  Ramis  directs  this 
remake  of  the  1 967  film, 
which  starred  Dudley  Moore, 
Peter  Cook,  and  Raquel  Welch. 
In  the  update,  Brendan  Fraser 
takes  on  the  part  originated  by  Moore, 
while  Elizabeth  Hurley  assumes 
Welch's  role.  Oh,  wait,  no. 
Hurley  assumes  Peter  Cook's  role. 
Huh.  That  makes  no  sense. 


12 

Kool-Aid  Man  celebrates  his  25th 

birthday  with  a  big  party  in  Hastings, 

Nebraska.  Sure,  he's  been  through 

some  big  ups  (being  named  "Official 

Soft  Drink  of  Nebraska" 

and  some  big  downs 

(Jim  Jones  in  Guyana), 

but  Kool-Aid  Man  is  a 

survivor.  Celebrate  him 

today  by  raising  a  glass 

of  you-know-what. 


18 


The  CeH 
charges  into 
theaters  today. 
The  plot  revolves 
around  Jennifer 
Lopez  getting 
inside  the  mind  of 
a  criminal.  Gee, 
I  wonder  how 
she  researched 
the  part . . . 


25 

The  city  of  Horsens 

in  East  Jutland, 

Denmark,  celebrates 

its  sixth  European  Medieval 

Festival.  Plus,  the  new 

Highlander  movie  opens  today. 

If  s  a  fine  month  to  have 

a  fake-sword  concession. 


19 

Al  Gore  accuses  George  W  Bush 

of  something.  Bush  denies  it. 

Then  Bush  accuses  Gore  of  something. 

Gore  denies  it.  Oh,  yeah, 

if  s  a  regular  Lincoln-Douglas  debate. 


26 

Laila  Ali,  daughter  of  the  Greatest, 
is  set  to  get  hitched  to  Johnny 
McClain.  Unlike  most  married 
couples,  who  just  do  it  as  a  hobby, 
both  bride  and  groom  are 
professional  fighters. 


FANFAIR 


Re-Ran 


Zen  and  the  Art 
of  Lechery 

DONAL  LOGUE  MASTERS  THE  TAO  OF  STEVE 

Jenniphr  Goodman's  directorial  debut, 
The  Tuo  of  Steve,  tells  the  story  of  Dex, 
a  truly  postmodern  ladies'  man,  tri- 
umphantly played  by  Donal  Logue, 
who  won  the  best-actor  award  at  Sundance 
this  year.  Dex  is  a  libidinous  thirtysomething 
who  studies  the  moves  of  three  icons  of  cool- 
Steve  McQueen,  Steve  McGarrett,  and 
Steve  Austin.  Channeling  their  mojo,  he 
develops  a  philosophy  which  allows  him 
to  seduce  any  woman  with  astonishing 
ease.  His  success  is  all  the  more  aston- 
ishing given  that  Dex  is  an  overweight, 
underambitious,  Santa  Fe  kindergarten 
teacher  with  a  penchant  for  Frisbee  golf. 
While  the  film's  funnier  moments  hinge 
on  Dex's  various  exploits  and  "Taoist"  teach- 
ings (prepare  to  hear  some  of  the  dialogue  ut- 
tered by  frat  boys),  the  story  primarily  revolves 
around  his  relationship  with  Syd,  a  woman 
completely  unimpressed  by  his  charms  who 
eventually  challenges  him  to  grow  up.  The  plot 
does  veer  into  familiar  romantic-comedy  terri- 
tory, but  Goodman  and  co-screenwriter  Dun- 
can North— who  based  the  script  on  some  of 
his  own  life  experiences— ultimately  create  an 
insightful  variation  of  the  "Men  are  from 
Mars,  Women  are  from  Venus"  genre,  with  a 
breakout  performance  by  Logue  that  will  make 
him  a  hero  to  slacker  Casanovas  everywhere. 

(Rating:  **•)  -KR1STA  SMITH 


THE  RETURN  OF  AKIRA  KUROSAWA'S  EPIC 

ack  this  month  in  a  new  print, 
Akira  Kurosawa's  1985  Ran  sets 
the  standard  for  Shakespeare 
spectaculars.  A  samurai  King  Lear, 

the  film  transposes  the  play  to  Edo-era  Japan,  substituting  sons 
for  daughters,  and  featuring  an  androgynous  cross- 
dresser  as  the  Fool.  Ran  means  "chaos"— although  the  epic  compositions, 
the  mist-shrouded,  color-coded  armies,  the  flaming  fratricidal  carnage,  and  the 
juicy  court  intrigues  of  this  160-minute  pageant  are  more  suggestive  of  the 
filmmaker's  Olympic  perspective.  Kurosawa  turned  75  as  he  completed 
Ran;  grimly  existential,  characterized  by  a  voluptuous  sense  of  doom, 
the  movie  is  filled  with  references  to  "this  degraded  age,"  not  all  of  them 
alluding  to  the  16th  century.  (What's  striking  is  how  close  to  silent  cinema 
Ran  is,  an  impression  the  filmmaker  fosters  by  brilliantly  withholding  the 
sound  in  one  key  battle  sequence.)  The  movie's  most  powerful  moment  is 
the  bleak,  despairing  ending.  Ran  is  Lear,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  is  Kurosawa. 

As  Hidetora,  the  cruel  but  hapless  lord  betrayed  by  his  sons,  Tatsuya 
Nakadai  (who  previously  played  a  gun-toting  samurai  in  Kurosawa's 
masterpiece  Yojimbo)  is  unrecognizably  beetle-browed.  The  glowering 
Nakadai  looks  sensational,  and  his  mad  scenes  are  unavoidably  poignant, 
but  Ran  is  stolen  by  Mieko  Harada  as  Hidetora's  scheming  daughter-in-law, 
Kaede.  Resplendent  in  makeup  reminiscent  of  the  Lady  Macbeth  equivalent 
in  Kurosawa's  previous  Shakespeare  adaptation,  Throne  of  Blood,  Kaede 
is  the  very  spirit  of  ran  run  amok.  Kurosawa,  whose  disciples  include  Sergio 
Leone,  Sam  Peckinpah,  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  George 
Lucas,  and  John  Woo,  was  the  key  genre  master  of  the 
post-World  War  II  period.  No  movie  better  exemplifies  his 
global-village  synthesis  of  disparate  cinematic  and  literary 
traditions  than  Ran.  (Rating:  ••••)    -J.   HOBERMAN 


HEAD  TRIP 
Jennifer  Lop 
in  The  Cell. 
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Trailer  of  the  month:  The  Cell.  Director:  Tarsem.  Starring:  Jennifer  Lopez,  Vince  Vaughn, 
Vincent  D'Onofrio.  Coming  to  a  theater  near  you:  August  18.  The  gist:  Sexy  psychiatrist  (Lopez) 
enters  the  subconscious  mind  of  a  serial  killer  (D'Onofrio)  by  means  of  a  high-tech  telepathic 
pod  resembling  a  sheath  of  formfitting  rare  flank  steak.  Reminiscent  of:  Fantastic  Voyage  (notion  of  entering 
another  human  body),  Silence  of  the  Lambs  (beautiful  woman  must  learn  to  think  like  repulsive  male 
murderer).  Coma  (art  design  of  wire-suspended  "floating"  pods).  How  we  know  we  are  in  a  killer's  mind: 
Abundant  quasi-satanic  imagery,  scene  of  upside-down  outdoor  baptism,  creepy  masks,  supersaturated 
colors,  general  sense  of  ritualistic  evil.  Leaps  of  faith  required  for  full  enjoyment:  Others'  minds 
can  be  entered  and  left  at  will;  serial  killers  have  colorful  inner  lives  dominated  by  archetypal  symbols;  Jennifer 
Lopez  playing  a  trained  medical  professional.  Impossibly  grave  utterance  spoken  without  a  trace  of  irony: 
"You  bring  in  this  monster  and  you're  asking  her  to  go  into  that  mind?"  (Rating:  #**'■:)  —WALTER  KIRN 
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"he  #1  Tasting 

«bdka  In  The  World. 

1 998,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  of  Chicago  conducted  a  blind 
te  test  of  more  than  80  vodkas. They  awarded  points  based 
(smoothness,  nose,  and  most  importantly,  taste.  Of  all 
<  vodkas,  Grey  Goose®  Vodka  emerged  victorious, 
eiving  96  points  out  of  a  possible  1 00. 

inded  in  1 98 1 ,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  conducts  tests  in 
aecially  designed  lab  that  minimizes  external  factors  and 
ximizes  panelists'  concentration.  The  Institute  selects 
ges  based  on  their  expertise,  and  its  tasting  and 
♦ring  procedures  are  widely  praised  as 
best  in  the  industry. 


Vodka 

Country 

GREY  GOOSE®  VODKA 

FRANCE 

Canadian  Iceberg  Vodka 

Canada 

Stolichnaya  Gold  Vodka 

Russia 

Staraya  Moskva  Premium 

Russia 

Van  Hoo  Vodka 

Belgium 

Stolichnaya  Vodka 

Russia 

Tanqueray  Sterling  Vodka 

England 

Rain  1 995  Harvest  Vodka 

USA 

Ketel  One  Vodka 

Holland 

Wyborowa  Vodka 

Poland 

Kremlyovskaya  Vodka 

Russia 

Finlandia  Vodka  of  Finland 

Finland 

Alps  French  Vodka 

France 

Skyy  Vodka 

USA 

Original  Polish  Vodka 

Poland 

Glenmore  Special 

USA 

Fleischmann's  Royal  Vodka 

USA 

Mr.  Boston  Vodka 

USA 

Pole  Star  Vodka 

Poland 

Luksusowa  Potato  Vodka 

Poland 

Absolut  Vodka 

Sweden 

Cardinal  Vodka 

Holland 

Barton  Vodka 

USA 

Barclay's  Vodka 

USA 

Amazon  Vodka 

Brazil 

Skol  Vodka 

USA 

SmirnoffVodka 

USA 

Crystal  Palace  Vodka 

USA 

Belvedere 

Poland 

Schenley 

USA 

Mr.  Boston's  Riva  Vodka 

USA 
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ith  the  empire  id 

veritable  ruins,  llie 
English    seek    to 
define  what  makes 
them  special.  What  makes  them  so 
pathologically  polite,  discreet  to  a  fault, 
unflappable,  acutely  anxious,  and  weirdly 
asexual?  What  is  their  fascination  with  tweed,  tea. 
and  spanking    or  "le  vice  anglais'"!  Jeremy  Pax  man's 
irrepressibly  witty  bit  of  Anglo  scholarship  The  English  (Over- 
look) offers  stirring  insights. 

Also  this  month:  Push  back  your  covers  and 
put  away  your  flashlights,  Potter-heads— he's 
back  (and  the  folks  at  Scholastic  books  really 
need  ruby-studded  pocket  protectors),  so  poach  Mom- 
my's gold  card  and  snatch  up  J.  K.  Rowling's  Harry  Potter  IV. 
Barry  Miles  waxes  poetic  about  The  Beat  Hotel  (Grove),  a  regular  Beat- 
nik frat  house  on  the  Left  Bank,  where  Burroughs  was  inspired  to  finish  his  Naked  Lunch 
and  Ginsberg  commenced  to  Howl.  Everybody  Wang  Shuo  tonight:  in  Please  Don't  Call  Me 
Human  (Hyperion),  Shuo,  the  progenitor  of  China s  "hooligan  literature"  (all  his  books  are 
banned  in  China),  launches  a  satirical  attack  in  which  countries  compete  in  the  Olympics  on 
the  basis  of  their  capacity  for  humiliation.  In  The  Best  of  "The  Nation"  (Nation  Books),  pub- 
lisher Victor  Navaslcy  and  editor  Katrina  vanden  Heuvel  mine  the  past  decade  for  the 
magazine's  most  provocative  and  entertaining  moments.  In  Sister  (St.  Martin's), 
daughter  Apple  Parish  Bartlett  and  granddaughter  Susan  Bartlett  Crater  salute 
Sister  Parish,  the  grand  doyenne  of  interior  design,  who  plumped  the  pillows  of 
Camelot  and  sowed  the  "American  Country"  look  long  before  Ralph  and  Tommy. 
Editor  Brad   Collins  raises  the  roof  on  the  lisp-engendering 
New  York  architecture  firm  Gwathmey  Siegel  (Universe).  It's  a 
90s  fatty-fiction  flashback— William  T.  Vollmann  weighs  in  with 
a  hulking  volume,  The  Royal  Family  (Viking),  about  an  inter- 
family  love  triangle.  Pneumonic  plagues,  Ebola,  multi-culti  boy 
bands  . . .    Oh,  what  is  the  point  of  even  going  on!  Newsaay's 
health  and  science  writer  Laurie  Garrett  makes  you  sick  with  fear  in  Betrayal  of 
Trust  (Hyperion),  an  expose  of  public-health  catastrophes  present  and  just  waiting  to 
happen.  In  Marcel  Breuer  (Monacelli),  Robert  F.  Gatje  remembers  the  architect 
who  designed  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and  made  concrete  king.  In 
The  Name  of  the  World  (HarperCollins),  Denis  Johnson,  twisted  poet  of  the  phan- 
tasmagorical,  possesses  the  soul  of  a  father  and  husband  consumed  with  grief  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Ken  Steacy  details  Brightwork  (Chronicle),  the 
spiffy  chrome  gewgaws  that  made  cars  from  the  30s,  40s,  and  50s  classics.  David 
McCarthy  recalls  when  pop  culture  and  kitsch  collided,  unleashing  the  Pop  Art 
(Cambridge)  revolution.  Two  mystery-writing  virgins:  Tucker  Malarkey  magically 
debuts  with  An  Obvious  Enchantment  (Random  House),  and  John  Sedgwick 

gets  spooky  with  The  Dark  House  (Harper- 
Collins). Psychotherapist  Amy  Bloom  crafts 
sentences  with  a  diamond  cutter's  precision; 
her  new  collection,  A  Blind  Man  Can  See 
How  Much  I  Love  You  (Random  House),  fair- 
ly gleams.  Harvey  Wang's  portraits  of  mis- 
sionaries, madmen,  and  hustlers  decorate 
Stacy  Abramson  and  David  Isay's  Flophouse 
(Random  House),  a  testament  to  a  soon-to- 
be-extinct  New  York  subculture,  the  Bowery 
flophouse.  The  righteous,  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican Karen  Karbo  delivers  a 


From  top:  an  assortment 

of  Pontiac  horn  buttons 

from  the  50s  and  an  enameled 

Art  Deco  Pontiac  emblem; 

Pop  artist  Marisol's  sculpture 

Hugh  Hefner,  1967; 

Marcel  Breuer s  Wassily 

chair,  1925. 
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swift  kick  in  the  kegels  to 
those  sappy  What  to  Expect 
When  You're  Expecting  moms 
in  her  funny  and  appallingly 
honest  novel  Motherhood  Made 
a  Man  out  of  Me  (Blooms- 
bury).  Brilliant! 
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Miami  Heat 


.BEAT 


I  JONATHAN  MORR  JUMP-STARTS  THE  SOUTH  BEACH  RE  REVIVAL 
t  may  be  a  little  hard  to  believe  that  Miami  Beach,  that  great  shining 
example  of  American  architectural  and  cultural  renovation,  needs  a  re- 
vivifying tonic,  especially  one  in  the  form  of  a  new  boutique  hotel 
wrought  out  of  a  cool  building  from  the  30s.  But  that  is  just  the  contention 
of  Jonathan  Morr,  in  whose  view  Miami  Beach  has  lost  touch  with  the 
young,  free-living  hedonists  who  made  it  a  hot  spot,  so  slavishly  does  the 
place  now  cater  to  a  more  lucrative  set:  the  young-as-you-feel,  free-spending  hedonists. 
He  should  know,  having  developed  and  opened  the  Blue  Door  restaurant  at  the  Del- 
ano Hotel,  still  the  local  shrine  to  the  $700-a-night  stay.  So  with  Townhouse,  Morr  is 
making  amends.  His  67-room,  five-story  hotel  may  be  as  relentlessly  hip  as  any  in  Ian 
Schrager's  empire,  simply  and  cleanly  designed  by  India  Mahdavi  with  common  areas 
galore  (and  even  the  stray  piece  of  exercise  equipment)  in  the  hallways  to  encourage  a 
groovy  communal  spirit,  and  an  outpost  of  Morris  BondSt  restaurant  in  the  basement. 
Morr  sidestepped  the  site's  pool-lessness  in  a  way  which  can  only  be  described  as  zany: 
a  brace  of  water  beds  on  a  roof-deck  gathered  around  a  i 
water-tower  fountain.  Rooms  start  at  $99,  and,  moreover,  he 
has  quashed  those  nasty  mini-bar  costs:  rooms  come  with  an 
empty  icebox  to  be  filled  by  you.  "It  cost  more  just  to  put  re- 
frigerators in,  because  the  mini-bar  people  do  it  as  a  conces- 
sion," says  the  37-year-old  restaurateur,  who  had  no  thought 
of  becoming  a  hotelier  until  he  bicycled  past  the  empty 
building  one  day.  "But  it's  better  if  you  can  just  put  what 
you  want  in  there.  What,  I'm  going  to  charge  you  $4  for  a 
Coke?"  Surely  he  won't  last  as  a  hotelier,     -david  colman 


CThe  giant  public  ne&t  loom,  In  Sydney's  T4ude  Pafih,  mCinhA  into-  the  giant 


TALK  OF  THE  TOWN 

Above,  Townhouse 

designer  India 

Mahdavi  and  owner 

Jonathan  Morr.  Left, 

a  conversation  nook 

in  one  of  the  67 

guest  rooms.  Right, 

a  lonely  exercise  bike 

in  the  hallway. 


13aA  Quattfto  thiA.  month.,  human-Sucale  cheiAhoaJid  included. . . .   One  of  Dublin's  lataeAt  theater  the  Qaieiu,  (South.  King,  Stteet), 


moonlights,  at,  an  eclectic  dance-  club,. . . .  Don't  oak  what,  goei  on  at  dantfta  (3-5-5  Shihuua,  Shihuua-1<ji,),  Tokyo's  lCamaAui/ux  halt. 


Do  you  hear  the  sound  of  footsteps?  Maybe  it's  all 
those  big  names  making  tracks  from  57th  Street  to 
Madison  Avenue.  Michael  Kors  is  staging  a  double- 
barreled  assault  that  begins  this  month,  when  the 
rench  house  of  Celine  relocates  to  its  new  store  at  61st  and 
ladison.  In  September,  Kors  follows  up  with  a  second  store,  un- 
sr  his  own  name,  at  76th  Street.  "To  me,  Madison  Avenue  is 
le  ultimate  shopping  destination  in  the  world,"  he  says. 

Hermes  is  also  moving  this  summer,  to  a  new  flagship  store, 
:  62nd  and  Madison.  Even  the  dramatic  limestone  staircase 
tat  connects  the  entire  store  to  the  skylight  will  receive  the 
ainstaking  Hermes  treatment;  two  artisans  from  Hermes's 
ather  workshop  in  Paris  are  spend- 
lg  three  weeks  wrapping  the  steel 
tilings  in  the  finest  buttery  leather, 
■ut  some  things  never  change:  it's  still 
6-to-18-month  wait  for  Kelly  bags. 
'rocodile  with  diamonds,  madam? 

The  newcomer  is  Carolina  Herrera, 
'ho  leads  off  the  parade  up  the  avenue  in  mid-June,  when  her 
ery  first  retail  store  opens  in  the  landmarked  Givenchy  build- 
lg  at  75th  Street.  "I'm  in  heaven."  says  Herrera. 

The  main  floor  will  feature  Herrera's  elegant,  traditional  clothes- 
rink  skinny  pants  and  curvaceous,  formfitting  suits  in  colors  such 
s  black,  lilac,  and  flame  red— but  the  second  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
er  renowned  bridal  collection,  where  brides-to-be  can  perch  deli- 
ately  on  platinum-and-ivory-striped  satin  chairs  and  dream  away. 
Tirow  on  Herrera's  chevron-striped  mink  and  it's  hard  to  imagine 
ow  Madison  Avenue  can  get  any  hotter.  —Leslie  ben'netts 


MAD  LOVE 

Designers'  art:  top  to  bottom, 
Michael  Kors,  examples 
from  the  photo-shy 
Martin  Margiela's  Hermes 
collection,  and 


Let  There  Be  Luxe 


A  FRESH  MAKEOVER  FOR  MADISON  AVENUE 
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PORTRAITS 
OF  THE  LADIES 
The  cast  of  Wives 
and  Daughters, 
counterclockwise 
from  top:  Justine 
Waddell  as 
Molly  Gibson;  Bill 
Paterson  and 
Francesco  Annis 
as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gibson,  and, 
seated,  Keeley 
Hawes  as  Cynthia 
and  Waddell;  Waddell 
with  Anthony  Howe 
as  Roger  Hamley. 


Women  in  Love 

THE  BBC'S  LATEST 
FROCK  AND-BONNET  CLASSIC 

or  those  of  you  still  in  thrall  to  the  BBC  Pride  and  Prejudice 
of  1996,  it's  time  to  give  Miss  Austen  a  rest—and  Mrs.  Gaskell 
a  go.  Andrew  Davies  and  Sue  Birtwistle,  the  BBC  team  that 
brought  us  P&P,  have  now  filmed  Elizabeth  GaskelPs  1866 
novel,  Wives  and  Daughters— bliss  in  four  installments,  beginning  August 
5  on  BBC  America.  Where  Austen  is  a  musician  in  the  drawing  room, 
society  fingered  in  quadrilles  and  counterpoints,  Gaskell,  like  a  good  Vic- 
torian, is  a  naturalist  in  the  field,  netting  the  prides  and  pains,  loves  and 
deaths,  of  a  whole  social  order,  from  laborer  to  lord. 

Gaskell  holds  her  magnifying  glass  most  steadily  on  17-year-old  Molly 
Gibson,  a  "good  girl"  with  a  feisty  temper.  But  at  the  heart  of  Wives  and 
Daughters  is  something  far  more  moving  than  any  one  person:  it  is  the 
bond,  the  trust,  between  Molly  and  her  widower  father,  Mr.  Gibson. 
When  he  marries  again— to  a  not  deep  widow  with  a  flashy  daughter 
Molly's  age— the  stage  is  set  for  all  kinds  of  wiles  and  marital  calculations. 
Leave  it  to  England  to  pop  out  a  perfect  girl  for  every  role.  As  Molly, 
Justine  Waddell  is  Little  Miss  Muffet  in  a  briar  of  dark  curls,  her  wide-open  face  capable 
of  minute  inflections.  Strangely,  her  left  eyebrow  curves,  while  her  right  is  pointy,  just  like 
Molly's  character:  curves  and  points.  Keeley  Hawes  as  Cynthia,  the  new  stepsister, 
catches  the  gawky  charm  of  the  insecure  coquette,  while  her  mother,  played  by 
Francesca  Annis,  is  a  treacle  version  of  Austen's  awful  Mrs.  Bennet.  As  for  the  blonde 
goddess  who  plays  young  Lady  Harriet,  Rosamund  Pike  (there's  a  name!),  she's  a  ban- 
ner snapping  in  the  breeze.  These  women  are  wonderful. 

And  the  senior  men  are  superb.  Michael  Gambon  as  Squire  Hamley  is  beyond  act- 
ing—he's like  an  old  spaniel,  game,  true,  but  with  touches  of  tantrum.  Bill  Paterson's 
Mr.  Gibson  is  pointed  and  fair  (you  see  where  Molly  gets  it),  but  more  than  that,  he 
hears  his  wife  and  daughters,  lets  you  feel  a  man's  momentary  loss,  even  hurt,  in  the  face 
of  female  reasoning,  and  doesn't  turn  away.  He  makes  you  see  what  a  sad  lot  the  fathers  in 
Jane  Austen  really  are.  (Rating:  *•••)  — laura  Jacobs 
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Reverb  (HBO):  WeoJiy,  muAic  fans.  tifted  of  the  endleAA  TViitney,  SneaAA  teleinAion  concent  ei^entA  can  find 
Aanctuafty,  in  thiA  brilliant  AhoufcaAe  of  undeftyftourid  fauCuleA,.  The  Que  rxenfonmancetL 
f>tom,  bandA,  including,  Beck,,  Sehadoh,,  3oo-  3lghte»iA,  Q>ieen  Day-,  and  Pavement  arte 
Ahinning.— and  completely,  fnee  of  pyftc^echnicA,  exposed,  ab-A,  and  headset  micfto- 
phoneA.  (****).  Xiea  Oelemundo-):  delemuruio-  hoA  impo'ited  thiA.  campy,  Blagilian 
Aoap.  opena,  boosting,  the  neuvoTkA  latingA,  significantly..  VaJii.  PvOotA,  pout  Aoft-co"ie 
ao*in,  the  bhour  iA  &£t  in  igtk-oentuAg,  South,  ./Imeftica,  and  you  unit  handly.  cane,  that  you 
cant  undenAtand  whal  anyone  iA  Aaying,  (*-•*■*).  Gordon  Elliott's  Door  Knock  Dinners 
(3ood  Tleawyik):  Jn  what,  playA  out  like  a  uidit  ftom  the  Plige  Pattol  gone  hovtibly,  urtong,  iluA 
uialian  talk-sJiour  hoAt  (and,  rrongouftmet)  Qo>idcm.  flliott  goeA  doovto-doo'i  cooking,  mealA  u/ith  luhateuen. 
in  the  cuahoaJidA  of  fnightened  homeoumenA,.  A  testifying,  pjioApect,  yeA,  but  itA  liyeting,  teleinAion  (++ 
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he   Internet 
isn't  just  a 
place  to  load 
up  on  need- 
less junk  and  vote  on 
which  member  of  Tlie  Real 
'     World  you'd  most  like  to 
see  eaten  alive  by  ferrets.  To 
some  New  Age  Druids,  its 
i    current  status  as  a  commer- 
1     cial  mecca— a  shopping  mall 
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WEB-UTANTE 
Ananna  Huffington 

has  her  own 

political  Web  site — 

with  downloadable 

stickers. 
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with  a  million  stores— is  a  tem- 
i  porary  phase.  They  see  the  In- 
f  ternet  moving  beyond  mouse- 
I  click  functionality  to  become  a 
'  neural  universe  that  will  wed  pix- 
els and  brain  cells,  link  its  users 
into  a  unified  matrix,  and  achieve 
its  evolutionary  promise  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  collective  con- 
sciousness . . .  what  the  theologian 
Teilhard  de  Chardin  christened  the  cosmic  "noosphere." 
Pretty  neat,  huh?  The  sunshine  scenario  is  that  this  mass 
mind  will  allow  mankind  to  play  golf  with  God.  The  night- 
mare scenario  is  that  the  loss  of  personal  identity  could  lead  to  the  iron  mask  and  dead 
soul  of  a  Borg  drone.  Both  alternatives  are  explored  in  technoetic.com/noosphere, 
a  voluminous  site  where  spirituality  and  technology  ride  shotgun  together  into  the 
speculative  reaches  of  cyberspace. 

Until  we  all  become  One,  individual  outposts  still  signify.  Former  punk  rock- 
er Richard  Hell— he  of  the  infamous  "Please  Kill  Me"  shirt,  who  slung  a  bass 
guitar  and  crafted  such  tender  ditties  as  "Love  Comes  in  Spurts"  and  "Blank 

Generation"— peddles  trinkets  from  his 
safety-pin  days  and  keeps  fans  apprised 
of  his  current  doings  (poetry  readings, 
etc.)  at  richardhell.com.  When  the  au- 
thor Anthony  Powell  died  this  year  at 
the  age  of  94,  he  was  the  final  relic  of 
a  forthright  breed  of  English  authors  that  included  Evelyn  Waugh,  George 
Orwell,  and  Kingsley  Amis.  The  site  devoted  to  Powell  and  his  work  (especially 
his  12-volume  novel  A  Dance  to  the  Music  of  Time)— anthonypowell.org.uk— is 
a  bookworm  shrine  any  writer  would  envy,  furnished  with  photographs,  quota- 
tions, bibliography,  and  newspaper  reprints.  There's  also  an  E-mail  discussion 
group  for  Widmerpool  dissectors  eager  to  trade  epistles. 

Most  on-line  versions  of  print  magazines  are  place  mats— a  logo  stamped  over 
a  table  of  contents.  A  busy-bee  exception  is  nationalreview.com,  the  bratty 
cyber-twin  of  the  conservative  biweekly  founded  by  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  Where 
National  Review  traditionally  delighted  in  Latin  tags  and  wry 
paradoxes  gleaned  from  G.  K.  Chesterton,  National  Review 
Online  tosses  red  meat  to  right-wingers  through  regular  fea- 
tures abusing  Hillary  Clinton  and  Al  Gore.  In- 
fused with  the  fighting-marshmallow  spirit  of  ( 
Rush  Limbaugh,  N.R.O.  is  a  frantic  fort  be- 
sieged by  Commie  liberals  scheming  to  take 
away  Charlton  Heston's  musket  and  deprive  hulk- 
ing patriotic  Americans  of  their  S.U.V.'s.  Presiding 
over  her  own  commando  operation  and  fomenting  a 
different  batch  of  populism  is  journalist-provocateur  Arianna 
Huffington  at  overthrowthegov.com.  We  must  confess 
we  didn't  like,  trust,  or  respect  this  discount  Greek 
goddess  in  the  past,  but  her  newfound  gospel  of  com- 
passionate conservatism  really  hits  the  spot.  We'll  fol- 
low her  in  her  silk  pajamas  anywhere!  — james  wolcott 
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LEO  'ILY23      AUG.     22 

It'^      onishing  how  quickly  one's  drives  and  motivations  can  shift 

planets  nunc  away  from  the  midheaven.  One  minute  you're  madly 
ratching  and  clawing  to  make  it  to  the  top,  beating  yourself  up  mercilessly  be- 
cause you're  nol  as  successful  as  you  think  you  ought  to  be  in  your  job.  and 
the  next  you're  kicking  off  your  shoes  and  clipping  your  feel  in  cool  water,  won- 
dering  what  the  hell  you  have  been  running  yourself  ragged  for.  This  is  an  ideal 
moment  to  linger  in  the  wilderness  until  you  figure  out  how  to  have  both  a  ca- 
reer and  a  life. 


Ethon  Coen  VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 

No  matter  what  prurient  fantasies  may  be  buzzing  through  your  head, 
your  most  fulfilling  experiences  will  occur  neither  at  the  office  nor  in  passion- 
ale  bedroom  scenes-al  least  not  this  month.  You  may  be  able  to  release  some 
tension  in  busywork  or  adolescent  pursuits,  but  with  the  north  node  of  the 
moon  in  your  11th  house,  your  most  rewarding  moments  for  the  coming  weeks 
will  be  those  spent  sharing  pleasant,  leisurely  summer  meals  outdoors  with 
close  friends  and  family.  If  that  sounds  lame,  grow  up  and  start  enjoying  the 
truly  good  things  in  your  life. 

LIBRA       SEPT.     23-OCT       23  Sarah  Ferguson 

If  you  have  professional  aspirations,  this  is  the  time  to  ride  the  wave 
and  ignore  all  the  distractions  of  the  family  soap  opera.  You've  got  every  rea- 
son to  hope  for  a  brighter  tomorrow,  now  that  the  ruler  of  your  3rd  house  is 
elevated  in  your  9th.  Although  Saturn  is  still  hanging  around  in  your  8th 
house  and  filling  you  with  uncertainty,  dread,  and  frustration,  that  doomsday- 
anxiety  routine  of  yours  is  getting  old.  To  stay  happy,  just  keep  repeating  a 
mantra  which  is  usually  reserved  for  Sagittarians  but  which  applies  best  these 
days  to  Libras:  No  problem  is  too  great  to  deny. 
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Sam  Shepard  SCORPIO       OCT.24-NOV.2I 

You've  been  humbled  during  this  dragon  year.  That's  a  given.  Al- 
though there  are  a  few  mean-spirited  fools  out  there  who  do  not  appreciate 
your  superior  insight  and  hang  on  your  every  word,  thanks  to  the  transit  of 
Jupiter  your  old  magnetism  and  confidence  should  nevertheless  be  returning. 
Instead  of  trying  to  convince  others  of  your  genius  or  losing  sleep  when  peo- 
ple don't  listen  to  you,  take  a  trip.  If  you  can't  get  to  Nepal  or  Lourdes,  head 
for  the  nearest  mountain  or  source  of  flowing  water— someplace  where  you 
can  breathe  and  rinse  out  your  brain. 


A 


SAGITTARIUS       NOV.    22-DEC.   21  Frank  Zappa 

If  you've  been  diligent  at  work  and  serious  about  your  health,  you' 
should  be  in  fine  shape  with  Jupiter  in  your  7th  house  and  planets  at  your 
8th-house  cusp.  What's  more,  the  magical  powers  of  an  8th-house  north  node 
should  never  be  underestimated.  It  could  not  only  bring  you  financial  backing 
but  also  lead  to  improvements  in  your  personal  life,  provided  you  prepare  for 
ecstasy  by  being  honest  about  what  you  need.  The  if-you-build-it-they-will- 
corae  philosophy  may  be  a  boring  cliche,  but  try  it  anyway.  A  sexual  healing 
is  possible— even  for  you. 


Cokie  Roberts  CAPRICORN       DEC.    22-JAN.    19 

It's  wonderful  that  you've  found  enough  to  keep  you  busy,  now 
that  the  ruler  of  your  12th  house  has  entered  your  6th  for  a  whole  year.  This 
will  help  you  to  be  more  productive  and  alert,  and,  more  important,  will 
keep  your  mind  off  some  of  the  more  masochistic  preoccupations  and  feel- 
ings of  worthlessness  that  have  been  plaguing  many  Capricorns  lately.  If  you 
are  married,  please  stay  that  way,  whether  you  resent  the  dependence  or 
not.  Without  a  relationship,  you  could  easily  slip  into  a  state  of  adolescent 
rebelliousness.  Not  attractive. 


AQUARIUS       JAN.    20-    FEB.    18  Chris  Rock 

Partying  is  hue.  I  here's  nothing  wrong  with  some  dangerous  fun. 
Everybody  needs  to  swing  now  and  then,  but  if  you  were  to  listen  to  al| 
voices  you've  been  hearing  inside  your  head,  you  could  be  led  right  srj 
into  temptation.  You  should  think  of  the  north  node  in  your  6th  house  a 
fellow  with  a  halo  over  his  head  who  whispers  to  you  about  the  importan 
working  hard,  eating  right,  and  fighting  tooth  decay.  On  your  other  shoi 
sits  the  guy  with  horns  and  a  tail.  He's  telling  you  to  consume  more 
booze,  or  whatever  else  gets  you  through  the  night.  Bad. 


Shoron  Stone  PISCES       FEB       19-MARCH 

If  you  have  small  children,  you've  probably  been  trying  like  ma 
avoid  them.  That's  natural  when  the  dragon's  head  transits  your  solar 
house.  These  days  it  may  be  hard  to  determine  which  you  fear  more: 
demands  or  your  loss  of  freedom.  Older  kids  are  easier  for  you  to  deal 
mainly  because  you  need  them  more  than  they  need  you,  although  you  w 
rather  be  boiled  in  oil  than  admit  it.  If  you  are  childless,  you  can  overc 
any  terror  of  intimacy  you  may  have  by  approaching  your  current  situ; 
maturely  and  acknowledging  that  even  you  need  love. 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Jane  Goodoll 

With  the  dragon's  tail  culminating  in  your  solar  midheaven.  it  is 
likely  that  all  you  can  think  about  day  and  night  are  the  horrible,  unwinn 
political  games  that  are  going  on  at  work.  Your  position  is  so  iffy  at  this 
that  it  is  pointless  to  try  to  coax  you  away  from  your  obsession  with  defen 
it.  What  you  might  be  interested  to  know,  however,  is  that,  cosmically  speal 
you  should  turn  completely  away  from  the  outside  world  this  month  and  : 
all  your  energy  on  home  and  family.  What  do  you  think  would  happen  to 
politically  if  you  were  to  do  such  an  unthinkable  thing? 


jmes  Beard  TAURUS       APRIL20-MAYI 

Financially,  you  have  no  worries  right  now.  That's  to  be  expected,! 
cause  Jupiter  in  the  2nd  house  almost  always  feeds  your  acquisitive  natura 
addition  to  helping  you  put  on  weight.  The  continued  presence  of  SaturJ 
your  sign,  meanwhile,  keeps  you  anxious  about  money  and  motivates  you 
earn  even  more.  With  the  new  moon  now  in  your  3rd  house,  it's  important^ 
you  to  communicate— write,  speak,  call  family,  get  things  off  your  chest.  Dl 
let  other  people  tell  you  what  to  say  or  think.  And  above  all,  whatever  you| 
do  not  plagiarize. 


GEMINI       MAY   21-JUNE   21  Angelina  Jolie 

Now  that  Jupiter  has  entered  your  sign,  you  should  be  regaining 
a  bit  of  the  old  zing  that  you  thought  you  had  lost  forever  during  the  conji 
tion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  your  12th  house.  Not  only  have  you  survi| 
magnificently,  but  you're  actually  daring  to  be  optimistic  again,  which 
good  sign.  The  personal  thing  could  be  better,  but  with  a  major  clusteij 
planets  in  your  2nd  house,  take  heart.  Just  make  sure  you  have  money.  arJ 
great  physical  shape,  and  look  fabulous  in  your  bathing  suit,  even  if  youl 
feel  lousy  about  your  sex  life. 


George  Pataki  CANCER      J  U  N  E   2  2  -  J  U  LY  | 

With  such  a  healthy  pileup  of  planets  in  your  sign  now,  you've 
plenty  of  food,  decent  shelter,  and  lots  of  energy.  So  what's  the  problem 
you  could  just  have  faith  in  God,  the  goddess,  or  some  other  supreme 
sign,  it  might  not  be  so  important  for  you  to  know  exactly  where  you're 
ing  to  be  living  and  what  you're  going  to  be  doing  10  years,  5  years,  or  ei  | 
1  year  from  now.  Jupiter's  entrance  into  your  12th  house  should  give  y 
the  spiritual  lift  you  need  to  stop  trying  to  force  everybody  to  help  you  s 
out  the  mystery  of  your  existence. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28 V-FA1R 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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mn  the  tuxedos,  full  speed  ahead. 
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ie  is  optional  but  a  300-horsepowerV-8  is  standard  in  the  world's  most  powerful  full-size  luxury  SUV.  There's  room  for  seven  in  three  rows  of  leather- 
2d  seats.  And  up  to  8,900  pounds  towing  capacity.  Call  800-688-8898,  visit  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  see  an  authorized  Lincoln  Navigator  dealer. 


Lincoln  Navigator.  American  Luxury. 


What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 
Motormouths   people  who  never  slop  talking 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Musical  instruments. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

My  figure  is  shot. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

A  guy  who  gave  me  the  finger  on  the  405. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"You  know." 
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PHYLLIS  DILLER 

She  first  made  a  splash  on  Groucho 
Marx's  quiz  show  You  Bet  Your  Life, 
and  since  then  Phyllis  Diller  has 
appeared  on  every  talk-show  sofa  and 
TV  special  in  creation.  Here  the 
comedienne  shows  why  an  Olivetti 
and  a  comb  can  really  be  a 
girl's  best  friends 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Any  day  that  doesn't  require  dentistry  or  exercise. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

It's  midnight  in  the  Midwest,  and  not  one  pizza  parlor  open. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Tra  Hahs  Napgung,  who  in  978  B.C.  invented  the  comb. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Harrison  Ford— he  looks  so  good  in  glasses. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Procrastination. 


What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  I  wasn't  smarter  younger. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  children,  music,  work,  friends,  and  r  be 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 
The  one  I  have— to  be  funny. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Finally  resigned  to  the  fact  that  I'm 
never  going  to  learn  to  toe-dance. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself v- 
what  would  it  be? 

would  have  absolutely  fabulous 

hair— on  my  head. 

IrVH 
If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your    ^Mi 

family,  what  would  it  be? 

My  family  is  perfect. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Learning  to  keep  my  mouth  shut. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  Olivetti  typewriter. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Thomas  Wolfe,  Woody  Allen,  Christopher  Buckley, 
Erma  Bombeck,  Robert  Klane,  Shakespeare,  Moses, 
John  Kennedy  Toole. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Pain. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Making  people  laugh  or  preparing  food. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Cheerfulness. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Money. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Playfulness. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

The  prince  in  "Cinderella,"  the  Wizard  of  Oz,  Don  Quixote 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Pamela,  Peter,  Lilly,  Bosendorfer. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Violence. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true." 
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EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Nike  Launches  Air  Presto 

U  \y  24  at  Niketown  in  New  York  City,  more  than  300  people  turned  out  to  celebrate 
I  jnch  of  the  Nike  Air  Presto,  a  colorful  new  running  shoe  for  men  and  women  that, 
|  i  a  breakthrough  in  footwear  innovation,  is  available  in  only  six  sizes  (XXS  through 
I  Quests  viewed  a  retrospective  of  Vanity  Fair  sports  photos,  while  body-painting  artists 
I  ated  models  in  vibrant  colors  to  match  the  new  Presto  line.  The  festivities  included 
I  from  DJ  Sky  and  a  selection  of  color-themed  cocktails  named  after  the  shoes, 
I  ng  Shady  Milkman,  Rabid  Panda,  and  Jack  Mackerel. 

£  >fr:  A  view  from 
)l  >er  balconies  at 
■  wn;  body-paint- 
|  lels  Bianca 
I    Donna  Puzio, 
It  >ray,  and 
h  Fenker  from 

d  Modeling 

/;VH1  VJ 

>n  Michele  with 

ainter  Matty 

/ski. 

TCM  presents:  Women  Film  Pioneers 

ling  on  August  3  at  8  p.m.  ET,  Turner  Classic  Movies  presents  Women  Film  Pioneers, 
nth-long  tribute  to  the  women  who  helped  shape  the  American  cinema.  TCM's 
■cedented  August  lineup— featuring  more  than  30  films  written,  directed,  or  pro- 
I  by  females— begins  with  the  world  premiere  of  the  documentary  Without  Lying 
:  Frances  Marion  and  the  Power  of  Women  in  Hollywood.  The  lineup  also  includes 
al  new  film  restorations  scored  by  contemporary  female  artists. 


TAG  Heuer's  Formula  1 
Sweepstakes 


Telluride  Film  Festival 

r  Ebert  calls  it  "one  of  the  best  experiences  a  film  lover  can  have."  The  27th  Telluride 
"estival  will  be  held  September  1  —  4  in  the  beautiful  Rocky  Mountain  town  of 
ide,  Colorado. 

orating  all  aspects  of  the  art  of  film,  encompassing  everthing  from  unknown  gems  of 
ast  right  up  to  the  cutting  edge  cinema  of  today,  the  Telluride  Film  Festival  is  one  of 
'orld's  most  renowned  film  festivals. 

;et  information,  contact  the  Festival  at  603-433-9202  or  at  www.telluridefilmfestival.com,  For  travel  and  lodging, 
call  TMVS  at  888-871-3646. 


The  Ultimate  Drive  2000 

00  there  will  be  about  182,800  new  cases  of  breast  cancer.  An  estimated  41,200 
le  will  die  from  it.  BMW  of  North  America  and  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer 
dation  invite  you  to  help  find  a  cure  for  this  life-threatening  disease  by  participating  in 
Ultimate  Drive.  Two  fleets  of  BMWs  will  tour  the  United  States,  making  stops  at 

1  than  200  local  BMW  centers.  In  an  effort  to  raise  $1  million,  BMW  will  donate  $1 
)ur  behalf  to  the  Komen  Foundation  for  each  test-mile  you  drive. 

jarticipate  at  a  location  near  you,  please  call  toll  free  877-4-A-DRIVE  or  visit 
/.bmwusa.com  to  register  for  this  rewarding  driving  experience. 


TAG  Heuer,  GQ,  Vanity  Fair,  and  Conde  Nast 
Traveler  celebrate  Formula  1  racing  and  its 
return  to  the  United  States.  Indianapolis— the 
celebrated  home  of  American  motorsport— 
will  host  the  first  United  States  Grand  Prix 
since  1991.  The  U.S.  Grand  Prix  at  Indianapo- 
lis will  take  place  on  September  24, 2000.  The 
race  will  feature  all  of  the  F1  teams,  including 
McLaren,  Ferrari,  Benetton,  BAR,  Williams, 
and  Jordan.  Drivers  include  defending  World 
Champion  Mika  Hakkinen  (McLaren)  and 
challengers  David  Coulthard  (McLaren)  and 
Michael  Schumacher  (Ferrari).  TAG  Heuer  is 
the  official  timekeeper  of  all  F1  Grand  Prix 
races  in  fifteen  countries. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  win  a  TAG  Heuer 
Formula  1  race  weekend  for  two,  including 
travel  to  Indianapolis,  IN,  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, and  invitations  to  the  exclusive  GQ, 
Vanity  Fair,  and  Conde  Nast  Traveler  race  party, 
hosted  by  TAG  Heuer. 

To  enter,  send  a  postcard  with  your  name, 
address,  and  phone  number  to  TAG 
Heuer  Formula  1  Sweepstakes,  GQ,  4  Times 
Square,  9th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036 
Attn:  Judith  Matz.  Or  enter  by  logging 
on  to  www.tagheuer.com,  www.gq.com, 
www.vantyfair.com,  or  www.cntraveler.com. 

No  purchase  necessary.  All  entries  must  be  received 
by  August  31,  2000.  For  a  complete  listing  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, please  log  on  to  www.tagheuer.com,  www.gq.com, 
www.vanityfair.com,  or  www.cntraveler.com  or  fax  us  at 
212-286-6054. 
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